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The   peace   of  Europe   being  once 
again  established,  and  the  attention  of 
gpeculative,  as  well  as  of  active  men 
among    us    being   released,   in    sonne 
measure,  from  the  contemplation  of 
external  affairs,  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment was  this  year  expected  by  the 
people  of  England  with  a  well-ground- 
ed confidence,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislative  bodies  would  be  immediate- 
ly directed  to  the  repair  and  alleviation 
of  those  dilapidations  and   distresses 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  re- 
venue, and  upon  a  very  large  part  of 
the  population  of  the  empire,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unequalled  exertions 
to  which  our  country  had  been   so 
long  exposed.     Deliberations  of  such 
a  nature,  begun  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, had  been  at  once  forgotten  and 
dismissed  in  the  tumult  of  that  mo- 
mentary and  almost  miraculous  revo- 
lution, which  had  expelled  the  French 
king  from  the  throne   to  which  he 
had  so  lately  been  restored,  and  re- 
placed, amidst  the  combustible  mate- 


rials of  a  too  military  nation,  that 
firebrand  which  had  before  been  pluck- 
ed from  its  position  by  the  united 
strength  of  Russia,  Germany*  and 
England.  The  people  were  prepared 
to  congratulate  the  government,  by  the 
mouths  of  their  representatives,  upon 
the  happy  termination,  to  which  a  just, 
because  a  necessary,  war  had  in  so 
brief  a  space  been  conducted  ;  but 
they  were  chiefly  anxious  to  see  the 
parliament  re-assembled,  by  reason  of 
the  hopes  which  they  built  on  the  is- 
sue of  those  interrupted  investigations, 
which  had  for  their  object  the  im- 
provement of  our  domestic  revenue 
and  polity — more  particularly,  the  re- 
lief of  those  classes  of  the  community, 
to  whose  share,  as  was  universally  felt 
and  regretted,  an  unequal  pressure  of 
the  national  burden  had  fallen.  That 
the  pubhc  expectation  was  not  disap- 
pointed, will  be  seen  in  the  history  of 
the  busy  and  laborious  session  which 
ensued. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  Ist  of 
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February,  and  the  speech  was  deliver- 
ed by  commission.     The  principal  to- 
pic  was  very  naturally  the  splendid 
nature  of  the  public  exertions  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
happy  prospect  of  a  permanent  peace 
among  the  continental  nations,  arising 
out  of  the  speedy  and  glorious  success 
with  which  these  exertions  had  been 
crowned.   The  commercial  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  results  of  the  war  in  Cey- 
lon, and  on  the  continent  of  India,  were 
mentioned  as  affording  additional  cause 
for  congratulation.    His  Royal  High- 
ness had  given  orders,  that  copies  of 
the  different  treaties  should  be  laid  be- 
fore parliament,  and  confidently  trust- 
ed that  their  stipulations  would  receive 
unniingled  approbation.    The  convul- 
sions which  had  agitated  the  Euro- 
pean states  had  been  such,  as  it  would 
be  seen,  that  measures  of  precaution  of 
no  ordinary  character  had  been  deem- 
ed  indispensable   by   the   allies.      In 
these  measures,  from  a  sense  of  their 
justice  and  sound  policy,   his  Royal 
Highness  had  concurred,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  parliament,  regarding  them 
in  the  same  view,  would  willingly  lend 
their  co-operation  for  carrying  them 
into   effect.     The   speech    concluded 
with  expressions  of  gratitude  for  that 
wisdom  and   firmness  of  the    British 
parliament  and  people,  to  which,  un- 
der providence,  his  Royal  Highness 
considered  himself  as  indebted  for  all 
the  advantages  with  which  his  counsels 
and  arms  had  been  crowned  ;  of  his 
resolution  to  preserve,  by  the  justice 
and  moderation  of  his  conduct,  the 
high  character  which  the  country  had 
every  where   obtained — and  of  hope 
that  the  same  internal  union  and  con- 
fidence which  had  enabled  us  to  sur- 
mount so  many  dangers,  might   still 
continue  to  strengthen  our  prosperity, 
and  prolong  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The    address  was  moved   in   the 


House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly.  This  nobleman,  after  com- 
menting in  general  terms  on  the  splen- 
did state  of  our  external  relations, 
went  on  to  state  that  the  country,  in 
the  course  of  its  long  and  arduous 
contest,  had  been  subjected  to  many 
heavy  burdens  and  privations — that 
these  it  would  be  the  business  of  the 
Prince  Regent's  ministers  to  alleviate 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow 
— and  that  he  had  no  doubt  in  this 
as  in  all  other  respects,  whatever  per- 
sons in  their  situation  could  do  for 
the  public  benefit  would  be  done  by 
them.  Parliament,  likewise,  would, 
he  trusted,  unite  its  endeavours  with 
those  of  the  Prince  and  his  ministers 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  classes  of  the 
community,  that  so,  if  possible,  there 
might  not  remain  one  heavy  heart  in  the 
British  dominions.  Lord  Calthorp, 
in  seconding  the  address,  enlarged  up-j 
on  the  liberal  and  unselfish  character 
of  the  measures  which  the  allies  had! 
adopted.  ''  These,"  said  he,  ^'  had 
not  been  directed  by  any  narrow  viewi 
of  local  interests  ;  they  had  proceeded 
on  the  largest  scale,  and  aimed  at  the 
most  extensive  objects.  This,*'  con- 
tinued he,  "  was  a  sort  of  pledge  that 
proper  caution  would  be  observed  ir 
providing  for  the  future  tranquillity  o| 
Europe.  He  was  induced  to  cherisli 
this  hope  the  more  from  the  spirit  o, 
forbearance  which,  in  a  peculiar  man-j 
ner,  had  characterized  the  counsels 
and  even  the  armies  of  our  own  coun- 
try, changing,  as  it  were,  those  vvhc 
usually  were  the  instruments  of  ven 
geance  into  guardians  of  liberty  anc 
repose  ;  as  if  it  had  been  intended  t( 
show  the  country,  that  our  modera 
tion  in  peace  was  as  unrivalled  as  hai 
been  our  perseverance  in  war." 

These  sentiments  were  not  sharec 
and  expressed  by  the  usual  supporter 
of  administration  alone.  Lord  Greu 
ville,  as  he  had  approved  the  vigorou 
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iteasures  adopted  by  government  in 
ll  e  preceding  year,  so  now  he  cordial- 
ly congratulated  them  upon  the  happy 
successes  to  which  these  measures  had 
led.  **  It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure," 
said  he,  *•  to  find,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  word  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  which  does  not  meet  with  my 
most  hearty  concurrence  ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  address  which  has  been  moved 
in  consequence  of  it,  will  meet  the  una- 
nimous approbation  of  this  House. 
Under  such  circumstances,  I  should 
think  it  scarcely  necessary  to  trouble 
your  lordships,  did  I  not  feel  that  it 
was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  all  to 
express  our  joy  and  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence, that  the  new  war,  in  which  we 
were  so  unexpectedly  and  so  unwil- 
lingly involved,  and  the  result  of  which 
for  some  time,  and  to  some  minds,  ap- 
peared so  doubtful,  has  terminated  in 
a  success  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  Such  a  triumph  cannot 
fail  to  excite  the  most  vivid  emotions 
of  joy  and  gratitude  in  my  breast  ;  — 
joy,  that  the  calamities  of  war,  at 
which  we  all  shuddered,  have  been 
concluded — gratitude>  that  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  for  which  we  all  panted, 
have  been  secured.  Those  blessings, 
I  trust,  we  shall  continue  to  enjoy  ; 
and,  in  the  hope  that  every  measure 
will  be  adopted  to  procure  their  con- 
tinuance, it  is  my  ardent  wish  that  this 
address  should  meet  with  the  undivided 
assent  of  your  lordships.  I  can  no 
less  refrain  from  the  expression  of  my 
satisfaction  at  the  great  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  situation  of  our  country  ;  I 
allude  to  the  means  by  which  the  peace, 
at  which  I  rejoice,  has  been  obtained  ; 
it  has  been  restored  to  us  by  what,  I 
confess,  always  appeared  to  me  the 
most  probable  mode,  both  of  its  resto- 
ration and  continuance— the  re-esta- 
bhshmentof  that  government  in  France 
which  by  commotion  had  been  over- 
thrown, and  by  violence  was  excluded. 
These  are  the  two  main  points  upon 


which  we  are  called  this  night  to 
come  to  a  vote  ;  and  I  should  have 
been  wanting  in  justice  to  my  own 
feelings,  if  1  had  not  so  far  obtruded 
myself  upon  the  notice  of  the  House 
(however  unnecessarily  with  reference 
to  the  decision),  is  to  request  its  at- 
tention to  the  sentiments  i  have  just 
expressed."  , 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  was 
equally  cordial  in  his  congratulations  ; 
but  he  expressed  some  anxiety,  that, 
by  concurring  with  the  very  general 
terms  of  the  address,  he  might  not  be 
supposed  to  give  any  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  papers  not  yet  laid  before  par- 
liament. Lord  Liverpool  relieved  his 
lordship  from  any  idea  of  this  nature  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Hol- 
land alone,  (who  asserted  that  the  re- 
storation of  King  Louis  had  been  un- 
warrantably effected  by  means  of  fo- 
reign arms,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  the  measures  which  had  ter- 
minated in  that  event  were  worthy  of 
condemnation,  not  applause  from  the 
British  senate),  the  address  was  una- 
nimously agreed  to — a  rare  and  ple%^ 
sing  omen  of  harmony  in  the  public 
dehberations 

In  the  Lower  House  the  address 
was  moved  by  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Ackland,  who,  in  a  speech  of  much 
eloquence,  enlarged  upon  the  same  to- 
pics to  which  allusion  ^  has  already- 
been  made  ;  and  his  motion  was  se- 
conded by  Mr  Methuen.  Mr  Brande 
rose  to  move  an  amendment,  but  pre- 
faced his  motion  with  many  expres- 
sions of  regret,  that  he  should  feel 
compelled  to  disturb,  even  in  appear- 
ance, the  unanimity  of  the  assembly  ; 
adding,  that  if,  indeed,  the  speech  from 
the  throne  had  avowed  the  wishes 
and  intention  of  government  to  relieve 
by  every  possible  means  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country,  with  the  same 
disinterestedness  wherewith  the  friends 
of  government  had  in  their  own  per- 
sons stated  that  intention,  he  should 
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have  conceived  himself  to  be  released 
from  any  such  necessity.  One  of  the 
principal  topics  of  his  speech  was  the 
unusual  length  of  the  adjournment  of 
parliament,  in  circumstances  of  so  re- 
markable interest  and  importance. 
"  This  delay/*  he  alleged,  "  was  a  se- 
rious ground  of  complaint ;  for,  du- 
ring this  protracted  recess,  it  became 
^matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  trea- 
ties and  conventions  of  vast  importance 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  had  been 
entered  upon  and  decided  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  paramount  necessity  of  the  case, 
had,  during  the  long  discussion  at- 
tendant upon  such  proceedings,  wholly 
neglected  to  call  upon  the  Commons  of 
Esgland  for  their  necessary  advice  and 
^o-operation.  This  was  disrespect  to 
the  people,  as  well  as  to  their  repre- 
♦entatives  in  parliament.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary anxiety  on  this  subject,  when  it 
was  understood  that  treaties  had  been 
concluded,  raising  doubtful  questions 
pf  public  law,  and  of  constitutional 
principle ;  that  provision  had  been 
made  for  maintaining  a  large  foreign 
military  establishment,  which  must 
necessarily  require  a  large  domestic 
military  establishment  for  Jts  support. 
The  subject  involved  not  merely  legal 
and  constitutional,  but  financial  consi- 
4erations,  all  of  which  were  overlooked 
in  the  address  of  the  honourable  baro- 
net ;  and  although  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  go  deeply  into  them  at  pre- 
sent, he  trusted  he  should  hereafter  be 
able  successfully  to  contend,  that  they 
ought  to  have  directed  whatever  might 
be  the  terms  and  provisions  of  those 
treaties.  What  he  chiefly  regretted, 
however,  in  the  able  speech  of  the  ho- 
nourable baronet,  was,  the  shght  and 
insufficient  manner  in  which  he  had 
touched  upon  the  actual  distresses  of 
the  country.  He  wished  the  House 
to  pledge  itself  dictinctly,  that  they 
W'O'iilienquire  and  admiriistcr  speedy 


relief,  because  he  was  convinced,  that, 
by  a  steady  application  of  our  resour- 
ces, and  by  a  strict  economy,  the  bur- 
thens and  distresses  of  the  people  might 
be  relieved.  The  country  looked  to 
them  for  some  pledge,  that  the  exist- 
ing system  of  partial  and  oppressive 
taxation  should  be  revised,  and  he  im- 
plored his  Majesty's  ministers  and  the 
House  not  to  di«appoint  it  in  so  just 
and  natural  an  expectation."  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  following 
words  should  be  added  to  the  address  : 
*'  And  also  to  represent  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers  to  have  advised  his 
Royal  Highness,  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay,  to  have  convened  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
those  important  treaties  with  the  allies 
and  with  France,  which  after  having 
been  acted  upon  for  several  months, 
are  now  about  to  be  laid  before  this 
House ;  and  that  the  length  of  the 
late  prorogation  was  the  more  extraor- 
dinary at  a  time  when  the  unexampled 
domestic  embarrassments,  as  well  as 
the  important  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  required  an  early  meeting  of 
parhament  ;  and  to  assure  his  Royal 
Highness,  that  this  House  will  speedi- 
ly undertake  a  careful  revisal  of  our 
civil  and  military  establishments  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  most 
rigid  economyj  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  public  interests  ;  and  also  at  an 
early  period  take  into  its  most  serious 
consideration  the  present  state  of  the 
country." 

To  the  principal  objection  mention- 
ed by  Mr  Brande,  a  very  satisfactory 
answer  was  given  by  the  Chancellor  ot 
the  Exchequer.  **  If  the  gentlemen, 
said  he,  "  who  accused  ministers  o. 
protracting  to  an  unjustifiable  extern 
the  adjournment  of  parhament,  hac 
taken  the  trouble  to  pay  attention  U 
the  dates  of  events  which  must  havi 
come  under  the  notice  of  every  iii(' 
vidual,  they  would  have  found  that  t\ 
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ti  eaty  of  peace,  about  to  be  laid  before 
tl  e  House,  was  only  signed  on  the 
2 Jth  of  Novenriber,  and  it  was  nearly 
t'vo  months  longer  before  the  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged*    These  did  not 
take  place  till  the  20th  of  January,  so 
tliat  there   was  only  a  lapse  of  ten 
days  between  the  time  that  ministers 
had  it  in  their  power  to  make  the 
communication  to  parliament,  and  the 
assembUng  of  them  together.     This 
was  the  only  cause  of  the  great  delay 
complained  of,  and  the  ten  days  form- 
ed the  whole  of  the  time  that  had  been 
suffered  to  elapse   before  parliament 
was  informed  of  what  had  taken  place. 
Out  of  this  short  period  must  also  be 
deducted  whatever  time  was  necessary 
for  the  transmission  of  the  treaty  from 
Paris  to  London,  as  well  as  that  re- 
quired for  the  printing  of  the  papers 
for  the  convenience  of  members.  They 
were  now  in  such  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, that  when  they  came  to  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  when  it  would  be 
geen  that  their  number,  either  as  trea- 
ties,   conventions,    or  proclamations, 
amounted  to  between  sixty  and  seven- 
ty, every  gentleman  must  be  convin- 
ced, that  not  an  hour  had  been  lost. 
This  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  delay. 
Respecting   the  internal  situation  of 
the  country,  he  could  assure  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  who  had   moved 
the  amendment,  that  ministers  had  paid 
the  most  anxious  and  unremitting  at- 
tention to  it  ;  and  however  laboriously 
and  honourably  some  of  his  colleagues 
had  been  employed  abroad,  he  could 
Bay  for   himself,    that    he  had    never 
passed  a  summer  with  less  relaxation 
or  more  anxiety  in  his  life.    He  could 
not  but  think  that  the  speech  which 
had  been  read  contained  every  pledge 
which  the  House  could  reasonably  de- 
sire on    the  subject  in  question.     It 
gave  the   strongest  declaration    from 
the  crown,  that  all  possible  measures 
for  producing  general  economy  in  the 
Itate  should  be  taken  that  were  con- 


sistent with  the  safety  of  the  country  ; 
and  this  was  a  point  which  minister* 
and  the  House  would  never  cease  to 
keep  in  view.     He  believed,  indeed, 
that  if  we  could  be  brought  back  to 
the  state  we  were  in  before  the  war 
began,  and  on  one  side  were  placed  all 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  we 
had  undergone,  and  the  expence  which 
we  had  incurred,  and  on  the  other, 
the  high  station  which  we  had  attain- 
ed, there  was  no  British  heart  so  base 
as  not  to  choose  our  present  glorious 
eminence,  notwithstanding  all  it  had 
cost  us.     As  so  many  opportunities 
would  soon  occur  for  the  House  ma- 
turely to  consider  what  could  be  done 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  country, 
he  should  touch  but  slightly  on  any- 
thing relating  to  that  topic.     It  must 
be  evident,  that  several  circumstance* 
contributed  to  produce  this  stagna- 
tion, which  could  not  possibly  be  a- 
voided.     For  example,  a  very  consi- 
derable difference  arose  in  all  commer- 
cial transactions,  as  soon  as  the  general 
intercourse  was  renewed  with  the  con- 
tinent, which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  war  ;  this  caused  a  reduction  in 
the  prices  of  all  articles    similar   to 
those  which  were  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported, and  particularly  in  those  which 
formed   the   necessaries  of  life.     On 
looking  back  to   the   year  1801,   it 
would  be  recollected  that  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  of  a  great  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply  of  bread-corn, 
the  produce  of  our  own  country  ;  and 
these  alarms  at  an  approaching  scarci- 
ty were  continued  for  several  years 
following,     Thus  the  prices  of  corn 
and  every  necessary  of  life  rose  rapid- 
ly, and  continued  at  a  high  rate  ;  but 
when,   by  the  restoration  of  peace, 
channels  of  commerce  were  re-openetf, 
the  prices  necessarily  found  their  le- 
vel, and  wheat,  in  particular,  was  re- 
duced to  the  price  it  formerly  bore. 
Another  causi  was   the   scarcity  of 
rnoney,  occasioned  by  the  continental 
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wars,  now  so  gloriously  concluded. 
Very  large  sums  had  been  drawn  from 
the  capital  of  this  country  by  the  great 
loans  of  the  last  and  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  last  three  years  the  im- 
mense sum  of  li2  nnillions  had  been 
granted  for  the  expences  of  the  war 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  &c.  ;  pf  which 
about  42  millions  only  were  in  paper. 
The  abstraction  of  so  large  a  sum  from 
the  ordinary  channels  of  industry  of 
the  country  must  necessarily  have  pro- 
duced a  great  stagnation.  But  when 
the  papers  that  were  preparing  on  this 
subject  should  be  laid  before  the  House, 
the  whole  matter  would  be  clearly 
seen  into  ;  and  all  that  was  requisite 
would  be  for  gentlemen  not  to  consi- 
der them  in  the  gross,  but  scrupulous- 
ly to  examine  the  items,  and,  after  an 
attentive  investigation,  to  form  their 
opinion  as  to  what  parts  of  the  public 
expenditure  can  be  properly  dispensed 
with,  as  well-  as  how  those  wants  are 
to  be  met  which  are  most  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  had 
no  hesitation  to  avow  the  intention  of 
ministers  to  continue  the  income-tax, 
on  the  modified  scale  of  five  percent* 
He  should  be  able,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  show,  that  of  all  modes  that  could  be 
thought  of,  none  would  be  equally  ad- 
vantageous and  economical,  or  less  op- 
pressive and  burthensome  to  the  com- 
munity at  large." 

The  strongest  statement  of  oppo- 
sition, however,  was  embodied  in  the 
speech  of  Mr  Brougham.  This  gen- 
tleman began  by  saying,  '*  that  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  ad- 
dress, because  that  address  bound  par- 
liament in  nothing  but  to  enquire  into 
certain  things,  and  if  they  approved 
of  them,  to  express  their  approbation. 
But  his  principal  anxiety  was  to  dis- 
cover whether  ministers  were  really  in 
earnest  in  those  promises  of  immediate 
attention  to  the  alleviation  of  the  dis- 
tressesof  the  agricaltural  classes,  which 


had  been  implied  in  some  of  thespeeches 
of  their  adherents.  The  distresses  of  the 
landed  interest  of  England  had  been 
unabated  by  .he  peace,  and  un palliated 
by  all  our  victories,  \yhen  ft  was  as- 
serted in  the  speech  that  our  revenue 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the 
House  must  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  was  so,  because  that  was  a  proposi- 
tion, that  ministers  themselves  alone 
knew  the  correctness  of,  and  concern- 
ing which  all  the  rest  of  the  House 
remained  in  darkness.  But  let  them 
remember  that  their  responsibiUty  for 
this  assertion  would  be  very  great,  if, 
after  having  put  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  their  master,  it  should  be 
found  that  agriculture  must  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  ♦  flourishing  condi- 
tion,' and  that  it  stood  in  need  of  re- 
lief;  that  the  number  of  bankruptcies 
vi'as  daily  increasing,  and  that  the 
home  trade,  no  less  than  the  foreign, 
presented  another  melancholy  excep- 
tion to  the  boasted  '  flourishing  con- 
dition* described  by  the  address.  He 
might  safely  venture  to  say,  that  the 
home  trade,  the  substantial  ground- 
work of  national  industry,  was  at  a 
8tand -still.  Shops  were  every  where 
empty,  and  tradesmen's  books  cover- 
ed with  debts,  on  which  not  one  per 
cent,  could  be  collected.  Yet  the  war 
was  at  an  end,  after  victories  such  as 
could  never  have  been  looked  for.  Irv 
the  negociations  at  Paris,  it  was  our 
own  fault  if  the  terms  were  not  such 
as  were  best  suited  to  our  manifold  in- 
terests. The  pressure,  however,  was 
greater  than  it  had  been  in  1810  and 
1812;  no  business  was  done,  and  if 
the  reason  were  asked,  it  was  said  the 
landlord  received  no  rent — the  tenant 
could  sell  no  corn.  If  this  turned  out 
to  be  a  part  of  that  picture,  of  which 
a  general  sketch  had  been  given — if 
out  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  our 
commerce  must  be  taken  that  lumping 
exception  of  the  whole  internal  trade, 
11 
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in  comparison  of  which  foreign  com- 
merce was  90  inconsiderable  that  it 
I  might  be  considered  merely  the  orna- 
ment of  the  system*  a  very  heavy  re?- 
ponsibility  would  fall  on  the  framera 
fef  the  speech. — In  the  speech  of  the 
fcon.  baronet  who  moved  the  address. 
Be  was  surprised  to  hear  a  comparison 
pf  the  present  peace  witli  that  of 
Utrecht,  which  had  justly  been  consi- 
dered the  most  improvident  bargain 
ever  made.  The  Assiento  Contract, 
indeed,  was  the  only  advantage  which 
this  country  derived  in  that  treaty 
from  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and 
the  councils  of  Godolphin.  The  com- 
parison of  that  with  the  present  treaty 
on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade  was 
said  to  be  advantageous  to  the  latter. 
He  was,  therefore,  led  to  suppose, 
that  among  the  sixty  or  seventy  con- 
ventions and  treaties  which  they  were 
to  be  presented  with,  would  be  found 
one  in  which  Spam  and  Portugal  had 
agreed  to  relinquish  the  slave-trade. 
-.  As  Buonaparte  had  abolished  the  slave- 
trade  in  France,  all  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal were  bound  to  relinquish  that  de- 
testable commerce.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, to  find  not  only  no  Assiento 
Contract,  which  would  be  felonious 
by  the  present  law,  but  an  abolition  on 
the  part  of  Ferdinand  of  this  great  and 
crying  evil — an  evil  next  in  magnitude 
to  his  persecutions  religious  and  civil — 
to  his  butcheries  and  torture  of  his 
own  subjects.  This  contemptible  ty- 
rant— contemptible  in  every  respect, 
but  in  the  portentous  power  of  doing 
mischief  which  he  possessed,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  having  raised  him  to  the 
throne  which  he  so  meanly  and  unwor- 
thily filled — whose  slightest  crime  was  • 
his  usurpation  of  his  father's  crown, 
was  now  the  grand  slave-dealer  out  of 
Europe,  as  he  was  the  grand  maker  of 
slaves  in  Europe.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  we  had  insisted  on  the  abo- 
lition of  that  trade  ;  and  that  Portu- 
gal, whom  we  had  also  saved,  and  over 


whom  wecould  exercise  someinfluence, 
at  least,  had  abandoned  that  dreadful 
traffic.     The  right  hon.  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  stated,  that 
he  reserved  himself  for  a  future  occa- 
sion to  enter  upon  the  detail  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  revenue, 
which  was   one  of  the  topics  of  the 
speech,  and  was  re-echoed  in  the  ad- 
dress of  the  hon.  baronet.     But  he 
could  not  help  taking  notice,  in  this 
early  stage  of  the  business  of  parlia- 
ment,   of  what   had  fallen   from  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer by  Wily  of  intimation  upon 
this  subject.     As  one  reward  of  our 
exertions  in  the  late  contest,  so  glo-. 
riously  spoken  of  in  the  address,  and 
as  an  immediate  consequence  of  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  so  elo- 
quently seconded  it,  termed  the  break- 
ing of  the  rod  of  enchantment,  and 
dissolving  the  spell  by  which  the  na- 
tions had  been  bound  in   slavery,  he 
had  heard  with  more  regret,  than  per- 
haps astonishment,  that  the  most  op- 
pressive of  any  of  the  taxes  that  had 
bfen  imposed  upon   the  nation — the 
heaviest  and  most  obnoxious  of  these 
burthens  under  which  the  country  had 
groaned — that  that   most    oppressive 
and  tormenting  tax  upon  income  was 
to  be  continued.     It  vras  for  this  we 
had  been  fighting,  not  only  our  own 
battles,  but   those  of  other  nations  f 
Our  fortitude  and   perseverance  had 
led  to  this  happy  consequence,   that 
we  were  not  merely  to  bear  the  other 
burthens  which  had  been  so  heavily 
laid  upon  us,  but  were  to  be  borne  down 
by  this  most  tormenting  of  all  taxes — 
a  tax  which  was  still  more  oppressive 
in  the  detail  than  in  the  bulk  :  and 
this,  it  was  said,  was  necessary,  not- 
withstanding the  *  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  revenue  of  the  united  kingdom  !' 
If  this  odious  tax  could  be  dispensed 
with — if  there  was  any  other  means  of 
goingon  without  it, no  man  in  his  senses  . 
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— still  less  would  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, on  the  very  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  intimate  an  intention 
of  renewing  it.  Such  an  intimation 
surely  could  arise  only  from  the  con- 
sciousnessoftherebeing  no  other  means 
of  carrying  on  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  country.  He,  however,  did  trust, 
that  this  early  hint,  which  had  been  so 
plainly  and  unequivocally  given  of  the 
intention  of  government,  would  not  be 
lost  upon  the  country  or  upon  the 
House,  and  that  the  constituents  of 
such  of  them  as  had  any  constituents 
{A  laughj  and  cries  of  hear,  heart) 
would  take  those  steps,  which,  if  they 
had  been  adopted  last  year,  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  burthen 
to  have  existed  beyond  the  present 
spring.  He  reserved  himself  upon 
various  other  branches  of  the  i;ational 
finances,  until  they  should  be  brought 
in  detail  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  Some  seemed  to  suppose  that 
there  were  no  means  of  relieving  the 
landed  interest,  because  their  affairs 
were  so  interwoven  with  the  national 
prosperity,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
separate  them  from  other  objects.  But 
he  could  not  help  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  speedily  find  that  there  were 
means  of  separating  them,  and  that 
someseasonable  relief  would  be  afford- 
ed to  the  distresses  with  which  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  community  was 
afTiicted.  He  had  cousoled  him.self 
wth  the  thought  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  seriously  set  about  a 
revisal  of  some  part  of  the  revenue  and 
finance,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  as  much 
as  possible  the  severity  of  those  taxes 
row  imposed  upon  the  country.  Was 
it  then  to  be  understood,  that  not  only 
half  the  property- tax,  but  all  the  other 
war  taxes  were  to  be  continued  ?  Was 
the  country  to  understand  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  at 
a  season  when  grain  was  almost  a  drug 
in  the  markets,  and  when  corn  was  not 
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only  at  the  lowest  price,  but  when  no 
price  could  be  obtained  at  all  ;  and 
when  thd  most  grievous  burthens  were 
imposed  upon  the  barley  growers,  was 
it  to  be  said,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  war  malt-tax  was  to  be 
continued  ?  Was  it  to  be  said,  that 
the  landholders  were  still  to  pay  five 
per  cent,  property-tax,  and  endure 
in  times  of  peace  all  the  hardships 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed  dur- 
ing the  war  ?  '  Was  the  malt-tax  of 
385.  per  quarter  laid  on  during  the 
war,  to  continue  during  peace  ?  If 
this  was  to  be  the  state  of  things, 
he  trusted  the  House  would  not  se- 
parate without  hearing  a  notice  from 
some  of  his  honourable  friends,  who 
were  conversant  with  this  subject, 
for  bringing  the  question  of  the  war 
malt-tax  immediately  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House.  But  there 
were  other  matters  independent  of  the 
subject  of  reduction  in  the  taxes,  to 
which  he  hoped  the  attention  of  par- 
liament would  be  speedily  called.  If 
the  amendment  of  his  hon.  friend  was 
carried,  the  House  would  pledge  itself 
speedily  to  take  under  its  consideration 
the  state  of  the  country ;  he  doubt- 
ed not  that  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
their  enquiry  would  be  those  laws 
which  prevented  the  exportation  of 
some  of  the  most  important  staple 
commodities  of  the  country.  He  trust- 
ed also  that  the  state  of  the  usury  laws 
would  be  brought  under  consideration 
with  the  like  celerity ;  for  there  was 
no  subject  more  deserving  the  interpo- 
sition of  parliament.  He  hoped  those 
laws,  which  operated  most  oppressive- 
ly on  the  indigent  borrower,  which 
had  been  disapproved  of  by  the  first 
characters  of  the  country,  which  Sir 
Francis  Baring  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  had  strongly  pronounced  against, 
as  injuring  the  interests  of  those  they 
were  intended  to  protect,  and  which 
were  so  manifestly  impolitic  and  ruin- 
ous, would  soon  receive  a  thorough 
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revision  and  alteration.  There  were 
various  other  subjects,  unnecessary  for 
him  to  allude  to  at  present,  which  were 
equally  pressing  upon  the  notice  of  the 
House  ;  he  would  only  instance  the 
state  of  the  poor-laws,  as  they  respect- 
ed the  equalization  of  rates.  All  that 
he  was  desirous  of  urging  upon  the  no- 
tice of  the  House  at  present  was,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  redeeming  their 
pledge,  by  immediately  entering  into 
that  enquiry,  which  was,  of  all  others, 
the  most  important— namely,  into  the 
state  of  the  tinances,  andby'thus  show- 
ino-  to  the  country  that  their  condition 
was  not  absolutely  hopeless,  and  that 
the  promises  of  parliament  were  not 
mere  empty  sounds  without  meaning. 
Before  he  concluded,  he  begged  to 
allude  to  one  part  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's speech  opposite,  and  the  more 
so,  because  it  formed  a  part  of  the  ad- 
dress under  consideration.  He  meant 
that  part  which  pledged  the  House  to 
measures  of  economy.  That  part  of 
the  address  and  speech  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  must  be  taken  to  mean, 
«uch  a  rigorous  investigation  into  tVie 
amount  of  our  enormous  establish- 
ments, both  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
would  lead  to  this  result, — that  our 
expences  would  be  reduced  to  the 
smallest  amount  possible,  consistently 
with  our  safety.  For  it  was  a  rob- 
bery of  the  people  of  this  country,  it 
was  a  cruel  mockery  of  their  suffer- 
ings, to  tell  them,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  distress  and  misery,  and  when 
the  long  looked  for  peace  was  at  length 
arrived,  tliat  they  were  still  to  endure 
the  expences  of  war,  without  the  be- 
nefits of  peace.  And  for  what  pur- 
pose ?  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  cession  of  new  islands,  of  appoint- 
ing new  governors,  new  secretaries, 
ijiw  clerks,  of  establishing  new  sources 
of  patronage,  new  causes  of  alarm  to 
the  people,  and  new  quarters  from 
which  danger  may  be  portended  to 
tiieir  rights.     The  right  hpnourable 


the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
expressed  a  hope  that  gentlemen  would 
turn  their  attention  to  the  accounts 
that  would  be  laid  before  them,  not 
in  the  gross,  but  in  detail,  and  that 
they  would  itivestigate  the  items.  He 
would  promise  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  that  he,  for  one,  would 
not  only  examine  them  eji  masse, 
but  would  go  through  every  estimate 
and  item  in  all  its  bearings,  in  the 
humble  hope  of  assisting  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  in  his  laudable 
enquiry.  Thus  the  problem  might  be 
discussed  this  session,  as  to  what  was 
the  least  farthing  of  expence  in  every 
department,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  prince  down  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon soldier,  which  was  necessary  for 
the  country  to  pay,  consistently  with 
its  security,  and  what  was  the  lowest 
reduction  in  our  civil  and  military  es- 
tablishments which  that  security  could 
admit  of." 

A  variety  of  remarks,  similar  to  those 
of  Mr  Brougham,  or  illustrative  of 
some  of  the  positions  contained  in  his 
speech,  were  made  by  Lord  Milton, 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr  Tierney,  Mr 
Coke  (of  Norfolk),  and  Mr  Horner. 
But  the  state  of  the  agricultural  classes 
formed  the  subject  of  subsequent  and 
far  more  deliberate  discussions,  of 
which  we  shall  soon  give  an  account. 
Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  at  some 
length,  to  the  speeches  of  the  opposi- 
tion members.  He  began  with  repro- 
bating that  freedom  of  language  which 
some  of  these  gentlemen  assumed,  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  governments  not  repre- 
sented or  able  to  defend  themselves  in 
the  British  Senate-house.  His  lordship 
then  proceeded  to  state,  that  "  though 
he  expected  great  differences  on  all  the 
foreign  questions,  he  still  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  assertion  that  had  beeij 
made,  that  the  address  now  under  con- 
sideration was  entitled  to  support,  be- 
cause it  pledged  the  House  to  nothing. 
The  merits  of  the  peace  under  existing 
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circumstances  would  be  subject  to  the 
examination  of  the  House  on  a  future 
day.     He  admitted  it  would  then  be 
for  them  to  consider  whether  a  wiser 
peace,  or  one  more  advantageous  for 
this  country,  and  for  Europe  in  gene- 
ral, might  not  have  been  made,  after 
the  successes  which  had  crowned  the 
army  of  England  in  conjunction  with 
her   allies.     These  were   points    that 
would  be  open  for  discussion,  and  for 
these   ministers   stood   responsible   in 
their   characters   and   in   their   situa- 
tions ;  but  still  it  would  be  seen,  that, 
agreeing  to  the  present  address,  the 
House   acceded   to    the    proposition, 
that    there    never   had    been   a   peace 
concluded  for  this,  or  perhaps  for  any 
other   country,    so   advantageous,    so 
glorious  in  all  respects,  and  so  com- 
pletely accomplishing  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  country.  He 
was  not  surprised  at  the  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions expressed  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who    had    spoken   on   the 
other  side  :  remembering,  as  he  did, 
what  were  their  feelings  while  we  were 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these 
would  be  at  once  removed  by  the  re- 
turn of  peace.     Some  difficulties  were 
to  be  anticipated  ;  for  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  where  a  peace  had  been 
made  in  any  part  of  the  world,  which 
had  left  all  the  community  for  whom 
it  was  made  without  one  grievance  to 
complain  of  ?  He,  however,  should  be 
glad  to  have  this  peace  compared  with 
any  of  those  which  had  been  pressed 
on  the  attention  of  parliament  during 
the  war  by  their  opponents,  as  models 
for  that  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
gain,  and  he  would  confidently  ask,  if, 
among  these,  any  one  could  be  found 
at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  pre- 
sent ? 

"  The  attention  of  parliament  must 
necessarily  be  soon  directed  to  the  in- 
ternal situation  of  the  country.  He 
wished  the  question  to  be  fairly  look- 


ed at.     They  ought  not  to  turif  aside 
either  from   the  view  of  the  general 
policy,  or  that  of  the  internal  state  of 
the  country  ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  there  was  certainly  much  to  be 
considered  ;  but  he  wished  to  know 
what   peace    could    have   been    made 
which  would  not  have  left  much  for 
consideration,  how  best  to  conduct  the 
country  from  one  situation  to  a  state 
so  immensely  different,  as  that  was  to 
which  we  were  now  coming,  from  that 
which  we  have  so  long  known — from 
prosperous  war  (for  even  in   the  war 
the  marks  of  prosperity  failed  not  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  continue  to 
accumulate  in  every  year),  to  profound 
peace.    There  was  no  man  who  could 
suppose,  at  the  close  of  such  a  war, 
that    some    indications    of    calamity 
would   not  result  from    the  changes 
consequent  on  the  transition  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  from  the  war 
market  to  the  peace  market.     But, 
looking  at  this,  he  desired  that  an  ex- 
aggerated view  might  not  be  taken  of 
the  evils  to  be  surmounted.     It  was 
fit  that  the  country  should  look  them 
in  the  face  ;  to  meet  them  with  suc- 
cess,  it    was    necessary  they   should 
know  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  to  contend  ;  but  it 
was  not  from  taking  an  exaggerated 
view  of  them  that  parliament  would 
be  enabled  to  supply  the  proper  re- 
medyi     While  he  admitted  that   the 
difficulties  referred  to  existed  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  he  felt  he  might  even  now 
congratulate   the  country  on  the  si- 
tuation in  which  it  was  found  at  the 
close  of  such  a  contest* — a  situation 
very  different,  and  gratifyingly  differ- 
ent, from  that  in  which  it  had  been 
left  at  the  termination  of  every  former 
war.-    If  they  looked  back  to  the  end 
of  the  American  war,  would  they  find 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  of  that  day,  while 
seeking  for  topics  of  consolation,  to 
speak  of  the  flowrishiog  state  of  the 
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industry,  commerce,  or  revenues  of  the 
country  ?  Was  there  not  a  general 
failure  in  each — a  depression  in  all  of 
them,  arising  out  of  the  sacrifices 
caused  by  the  war  ?  and  was  not  that 
decay  in  the  prosperity  of  all  classes 
to  be  lamented  which  now  only  press- 
ed upon  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country,  and  he  trusted  would  be 
shown  on  a  future  day,  when  the  sub- 
ject came  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  to  proceed  from  temporary 
causes  ?  It  had  been  stated  in  the  ad- 
dress, that  the  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  i;evenue,  were  in  a  flourish- 
ing state.  To  these  the  word  '  arts' 
had  been  prefixed  by  an  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  (Mr  Brougham). 
But  these  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  ;  and,  he  pre- 
sumed, had  only  been  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  amplification.  Assu- 
redly, the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try warranted'  the  assertion  referred 
to.  He  wished  not  to  enter  into  de- 
tails at  present  ;  all  he  wished  was, 
that  the  country  should  lock  with  a 
steady,  manly  resolution  at  the  diffi- 
culties with  whiph  they  had  yet  to 
contend,  as  they  had  done  during  those 
they  had  to  struggle  with  during  the 
war.  Doing  this,  they  would  have  mi- 
nisters ready  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
them,  determined  not  to  resort  to 
those  false  expedients  v.^hich  had  for- 
naerly  been  suggested,  and  resolved 
to  persevere  in  those  solid  measures, 
which,  founded  on  sound  principles, 
had  finally  brought  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  Though  not  dis- 
posed to  go  into  details  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  thought  it  might  be  well  that 
he  should  describe  the  pr-esent  state  of 
the  revenue,  and  by  comparing  the 
amount  of  British  goods  exported  in 
the  three-quarters  of  a  year,  ending 
October  10,  1814-,  with  those  of  the 
three-quarters,  ending  at  the  same  pe- 
riod in  the  following  year,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  passage  in  the  speech, 


which  had  been  so  much  commented 
on,  was  borne  out  by  facts.  The 
British  manufactures  exported  in  the 
three-quarters  of  a  year,  ending  Octo- 
berlO.  1814,  amounted to37,167/29i/. 
Those  exported  in  the  three'-quarters, 
ending  October  10,  1815,  amounted 
to  42,4-25,357/.  This  was  the  amount 
of  their  real  or  declared  value  ;  and 
from  this  comparison  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  increase  which  had  taken 
place  amounted  to  5,258,063^.  This 
addition  to  our  external  commerce  he 
considered  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  internal  state  of  the  country  was 
such,  that,  deducting  the  amount  of 
the  property-tax,  (which  was  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,)  the 
taxes  on  the  home  consumption,  down 
to  .January  5,  181G,  notwithstanding 
a  falling  off  to  the  amount  of  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the 
customs, the  increasein  the  revenue  up- 
on the  whole  amounted  to  a  million  and 
a  half.  If  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
customs,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
state,  there  was  not  only  no  I'^alling  off 
in  the  excise,  but  the  excess  under  this 
head  covered  the  decrease  which  had 
occurred  under  the  former.  The  war- 
taxes  had  kept  steady  :  they  did  not 
vary  more  than  200,000/.  from  what 
they  were  last  year.  There  then  was 
a  vast  increase  of  the  external  com- 
merce of  the  country  ;  the  excise  was 
enormously  increased,  and  the  revenue 
was  generally  in  a  flourishing  state, 
which  proved,  that  the  community 
possessed,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  for- 
merly, the  means  of  indulging  those 
tastes  and  dispositions  which  caused 
that  consumption  from  which  this  re- 
venue arose.  Though  he  did  not  un- 
dervalue the  depression  complained  of 
by  the  agricultural  interest,  he  was. 
not  discouraged  at  it,  as  he  trusted  it 
would  prove  temporary.  If  the  agri- 
cultural interest  had  steadily  prosper- 
ed for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
(as  it  was  well  known  it  had,)  while 
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other  classes  of  the  community  suffer- 
ed severely,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  it  should  at  length  encoun- 
ter misfortune,  and  it  ought  not  to  oc- 
casion despondency,  though  a  remedy, 
if  practicable,  ought  to  be  supplied. 
If  parliament  met  the  difficulties'  of 
the  country. fairly,  and  joined  to  sus- 
tain the  credit  of  the  couotry,  this 
would  be  likely  to  afford  the  agricul- 
turist the  most  effectual  relief." 

The  House  divided  upon  the  amend- 
ment, which  not  having  been  expected, 
many  both  of  the  ministerial  and  of 
the  opposition  members  had  with- 
drawn. The  address,  in  its  original 
state,  however,  was  still  carried  by  a 
majority  of  67. 

The  first  subjects  which  formally 
engaged  the  attention  of  parliament, 
were  the  policy  of  the  government  in 
regard  to  the  treaties  lately  concluded, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  continent  founded  upon  their  pro- 
visions. In  discussing  these  topics,  in 
themselves  of  so  extensive  a  character, 
the  various  speakers,  more  particularly 
those  of  the  Lower  House,  indulged 
in  the  display  of  many  arguments  and 
reasonings  entirely  extraneous,  inso- 
much that  the  debates  were  protracted 
during  several  successive  nights.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  substance  of 
the  views  and  principles  developed  in 
the  course  of  tnese  evenings,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  com- 
pass. On  one  point,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  proceedings 
on  the  opening  of  the  session,  namely, 
the  splendid  nature  of  the  exertions 
and  successes  of  our  armies,  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  agreed  in  express- 
ing the  same  sentiments  of  patriotic 
congratulation.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  propriety  of  adopting  the  most 
vigorous  measures  on  the  return  of 
Buonaparte,  was  now,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  maintained  by  all  parties. 


But  great  difference  of  opinion  was 
expressed  in  regard,  Jirst,  to  the  jus- 
tice of  those  principles  of  general  po- 
lity, in  virtue  of  which  England  was 
supposed  to  have  concurred  with  the 
allies  in  aiding  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVI II.  to  the  throne  of  France  ;  se- 
condly, the  wisdom  of  those  measures 
which  the  allied  powers  had  adopted 
for  the  coercion   and  punishment  of 
the  country  in  whose  internal  govern- 
ment they  had  thus  interfered  ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  policy  of  those  territorial 
arrangements,  by  which  the  future  re- 
pose of  Europe  had   been    provided 
for.     On  each  of  these  points,  several 
long  and  eloquent  speeches  were  pro- 
nounced.    With  regard   to  the^r^^, 
we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  some 
observations  on  the  principles  of  legi- 
timacy,   as    applied    to    monarchical 
right ;  and  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  second  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  took  place,  inserted  in  the  last 
volume    of    this    Register,*    because 
there,  as  we  conceive,  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  have  al- 
ready been  condensed.    The  measures 
of  establishiRg  a  foreign  army  of  sui'- 
veillance  in  France,  and  of  exacting 
from  that  country  the  heavy  pecuniary 
mulct  inflicted  by  the  definitive  treaty, 
were  attackedon  many  different  grounds 
by  different  members  of  the  legislative 
bodies,  but  were,  on  the  whole,  very 
successfully    defended  by    ministers, 
both  in  the  Upper  and  in  the  Lower 
Hou*e.     The  speech  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, the  first  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  appears  to  have  comprehend- 
ed almost  every  thing  that  could  be, 
with  propriety}  advanced.    His  Lord- 
ship began  with  detailing  the  events  of 
the  campaign  terminating  in  the  se- 
cond occupation  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  exiled  monarch 
had   resumed   the  exercise  of  his  so- 
vereignty.    He  then  went  on  to  the 
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11  timate  arrangements  adopted  upon 
t:  .e  close  of  these  transactions.  *'  It 
his  been  asserted,'*  said  he,  '*  that  no 
e  camples  existed  which  could  warrant 
t  le  present  conduct  of  England  and 
her  allies  with  respect  to  France.  It 
was  triumphantly  maintained,  that  no 
treaties  could  be  found  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  interference  had  been 
avowed.  How  different,  it  was  said, 
were  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  accession  of  King  William  and  of 
the  house  of  Hanover  !  In  ansv/er  to 
such  assertions,  he  would  ask — Had 
the  gentlemen  who  advanced  such  ar- 
guments ever  looked  into  the  treaties 
relative  to  the  accession  of  these  two 
houses  ?  He  would  first  call  the  at- 
tention of  their  Lordships  to  a  treaty 
between  Queen  Anne  and  the  States- 
General,  concluded  at  the  Hague  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1709,  in  the  se- 
cond article  of  which  it  was  stipula- 
ted, that  *  no  power  having  a  right  to 
call  in  question  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  oppose  the  laws 
made  to  this  purpose,  by  the  crown 
and  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the 
States- General  engage  and  promise  to 
assist  and  maintain  in  the  said  succes- 
sion, her  or  him  to  whom  it  shall  be- 
long by  virtue  of  the  said  acts  of  par- 
liament, to  assist  them  in  taking  pos- 
session, if  they  have  not  already  got 
it;  and  to  oppose  those  who  would 
disturb  them  in  the  taking  such  pos- 
session, or  in  the  actual  possession  of 
the  aforesaid  succession.*  In  the  treaty 
of  January  29,  17 IS,  there  was  a  si- 
milar article,  where  the  States-Gene- 
ral further  engaged,  after  the  decease 
of  the  queen,  to  assist  the  house  of 
Hanover  in  obtaining  and  keeping  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  England.  And 
in  the  15  th  article  of  this  latter  treaty, 
it  is  agreed,  *  that  all  kings,  princes, 
and  states,  that  desire  to  come  into  this 
treaty,  may  be  invited  and  admitted 
thereunto.'     In  the  7th  article  of  the 


treaty  of  Triple  Alliance,  there  was 
likewise  a  stipulation,  that  if  the  go- 
vernment of  the  house  of  Hanover 
were  disturbed  by  any  internal  plots, 
France  and  Holland  should  furnish  the 
same  succours  as  in  case  of  foreign  in- 
vasion, 

"  Here,  then,  were  treaties  and  so- 
lemn engagements  made  under  the 
sanction  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  not  against  foreign  enemies, 
but  against  internal  conspiracy  and  se- 
dition. There  were  indeed  some  peo- 
ple who  would  maintain,  that  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover  wa:; 
not  then  desired  by  the  majority  of  the 
nation  ;  and  certainly  all  must  allow, 
that  at  the  time  alluded  to,  there  ex- 
isted in  this  country  a  most  formidable 
party,  in  wealth,  rank,  connexions,  and 
talent,  which  was  decidedly  hostile  to 
that  illustrious  house.  The  wiser  part 
of  the  nation  had,  however,  demanded 
them  for  its  rulers  ;  and  he  would  ask, 
whether  there  could  be  any  principle- 
which  justified  the  English  nation  in 
then  calling  upon  foreigners  for  inter- 
ference, which  would  not  now  even 
more  amply  justify  England  in  her  in- 
terference v/ith  the  internal  direction 
of  French  affairs  ?  No  man  could  be 
less  willing  to  become  an  advocate  for 
the  house  of  Stuart  than  himself;  but 
he  could  not  help  observing,  as  to  the 
rival  dynasties  of  Stuart  and  Bruns- 
wick, and  their  probable  influence  and 
consequences  upon  foreign  nations,  it 
could  have  been  of  very  little  import- 
ance to  other  states  by  which  of  the 
two  houses  England  might  be  govern- 
ed.  But  here,  in  the  case  of  France, 
there  was  no  rational  hope  of  internal 
tranquilHty  or  safety  to  any  individual 
state  of  Europe,  unless  there  was  a  di- 
rect interference  with  the  domestic 
management  of  France.  He  knew  that 
there  were  some  who  maintained,  that 
the  dismemberment  of  France  would 
have  been  better  than  this  continued 
intermeddling  with  its  afi^airs ;  and  cer- 
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tainly  if  any  man  were  to  ask  him,  as 
an  abstract  question,  whether  he  would 
wish  to  see  France  curtailed,  he  would 
not  answer  in  the  negative.    But  ano- 
ther question  arose — To  whom  the  de- 
tached members  of  its  territory  should 
be  given  ?     For  if  they  were  given  to 
a  powerincapable  of  maintaining  them, 
such  power  would  be  weakened  instead 
x)f  strengthened  by  the  accession.    To 
put  the  question  fairly,  he  would  en- 
quire, Whether,  for  instance,  the  se- 
curity of  the  Netherlands  would  not 
be  endangered,  rather  than  confirmed, 
by  the  possession  of  Lille  and  Valen- 
ciennes ?    If,    indeed,  the  policy  had 
been  to  humiliate  France,  or  to  reduce 
'  it  as  far  as  possible  to  a  second-rate 
power,  then  no  measure  should  have 
been  observed  in  the  treatment  of  it : 
It  should  have  been  dismembered  to 
any  extent,  provided  itsprovinces  could 
have  been  put  in  possession  of  those 
who  were  able  to  preserve  them.    But 
the  allies  had  very  different  objects  in 
view.     With  respect,  indeed,  to  the 
spoils    and    trophies   of  former   con- 
quests, it  was  but  just,  that  when  for- 
tune turned  in  favour  of  the  allies,  these 
acquisitions  should  be  considered  as  in 
some  measure  the  just  fruits  of  victory, 
as  far  as  related  to  the  restoring  them 
to  their  original  possessors.  The  mode 
of  removing  them  might  be  humilia- 
ting, but  the  principle  was  just,  and 
such  as  no  sensible  Frenchman  would 
dispute.     If,   on  the  other  hand,  the 
provinces  of  France  had  been  dismem- 
bered, a  feeling  of  hatred  would  have 
been  excited  never  to  be  conquered. 
And  how  would   any  state,    though 
gifted  with  these  accessions,  be  able 
lo  make  a  stand  against  the  desperate 
exaeperation  of  a  people,  stung  into 
putting  forth  all  its  strength  ?     And 
how  could  such  a  risk  be  justifiable, 
when,   as  in  the  case  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  best  means  of  defence  in 
other  states  were  to  be  found  in  the 
states  themselves  ?     The  great  object 


of  England  had  been  to  keep  the  al- 
liance entire.  Where  the  different  in- 
terest of  the  allies  excited  some  natu- 
ral disputes  and  difficulties,  the  mini- 
sters of  England  felt  that  they  should 
have  incurred  unpardonable  guilt,  if 
they  had  not  given  way  in  matters  not 
of  pre-eminent  importance,  in  order  to 
reconcile  all  parties.  It  was  not  unna- 
tural that  the  countries  bordering  on 
France  should  wish  to  have  their  ter- 
ritories augmented,  and  it  was  a  happy 
circumstance  for  this  country  to  be  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  be  a  sort  of 
disinterested  mediator  in  those  conten- 
tions ;  for  though  the  proximity  of 
our  position  to  France  rendered  the 
state  of  that  country  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  to  us,  yet  our  in- 
sular situation,  precluding  the  potion 
of  any  immediate  interest  with  its  con- 
dition, allowed  our  interposition  and 
arbitration  to  be  viewed  without  pre- 
judice or  passion. 

*'  Upon  the  whole,^  he  might  fairly 
say,  that  there  had  rarely  been  an  ar- 
rangement where  all  interests  had  been 
so  carefully  provided  for.  What  was 
it  that  had  been  undertaken  ?  We 
were  bound  to  restore  the  unmolested 
possession  of  France  to  its  king  at  the 
end  of  five  years  ;  but  we  were  not 
bound  to  restore  it  to  any  other  go- 
vernment then  existing  :  and  thus  time 
was  given  to  the  king  to,correct  those 
evils  which  could  not  be  corrected  in 
a  moment.  Throughout  all  these  trans- 
actipns,  Great  Britain  had  no  merely 
personal  object  in  view  ;  her  conduct 
had  been  purely  disinterested,  and  she 
had  taken  especial  care  not  to  preju- 
dice the  King  of  France  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  France.  As  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  pictures  and  statues,  that 
was  a  great  act  of  justice,  whether 
considered  in  relation  to  tTie  past  or 
the  future.  Whatever  partial  and  tem- 
porary exasperation  might  exist  on  this 
bubject,  sure  he  was,  that  if  those 
works  of  art  had  remained  in  France, 
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tl  ey  would  have  been  a  perpetual  ral- 
ly ing  sign  for  revolutionary  principles, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  the  trophies  of 
revolutionary  triumphs.  Proud  he  was 
oi  the  part  which  this  country  had 
borne  in  the  transaction,  because  not  a 
single  statue  or  picture  had  been  taken 
for  itself:  still  prouder  was  he  be 
cause  it  had  obtained  that  every  one  of 
them  should  be  restored  to  their  origi 
nul  owners.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  his 
feeling  on  this  particular  point,  that, 
much  as  he  deprecated  their  remaining 
in  France,  he  should  have  preferred 
even  that  to  their  being  sent  either  to 
this  country,  or  to  any  to  which  they 
did  not  rightfully  belong. 

As  to  another  part  of  the  great 
arrangement,  to  which  the  papers  on 
the  table  related,  namely,  that  respect- 
ing the  Ionian  islands,  it  was  in  com- 
phance  with  the  general  views  of  the 
allies  and  of  Europe,  that  the  British 
government  had  taken  those  islands 
under  its  protection ;  and  he  thought 
it  must  be  felt  that  government  would 
not  have  done  its  duty,  if  it  declined 
to  accede  to  that  proposition.  And 
here  he  would  ask  those  who  talked  so 
much  about  the  prevalence  of  a  jealou- 
sy in  Europe  against  our  maritime 
power,  whether  the  voluntary  surren- 
der of  these  islands  to  this  country  af- 
forded any  ground  to  justify  that  opi- 
nion ?  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  grati- 
fying proof  of  the  general  confidence 
of  the  allies,  to  place  a  people  so  inte- 
resting for  various  r^sons,  under  the 
protection  of  this  great  and  liberal  na- 
tion ;  and  he  felt  fully  assured,  that 
that  confidence  would  never  be  found 
to  have  been  misplaced  ;  that  Great 
Britain  would  do  her  duty  towards 
those  whom  she  undertook  to  protect. 

**  In  considering  the  whole  of  the 
great  transaction  under  discussion,  1 
feel,'*  said  he,  "the  most  sincere  sa- 
tisfaction, not  only  from  a  review  of 
the  object  of  the  great  alliance  of 
which  we  formed  a  part,  but  from  a 
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reflection  upon  the  result.  The  ob- 
ject was,  to  put  down  the  principle  of 
universal  empire  and  military  despot- 
ism, which  the  power  of  France  was 
so  long  employed  to  promote.  Yes, 
I  shall  ever  maintain,  that  a  project 
of  universal  empir-  filled  the  mind  and 
actuated  the  efforts  of  him  against 
whom  this  country  has  so  long  been 
compelled  to  wage  war.  Views  of 
aggrandisement  were,  indeed,  pursued 
by  the  French  government,  which  were 
utterly  in<  onsistent  with  the  safety  of 
Europe.  Yet  those  were  the  views  of 
Buonaparte,  and  of  that  revolution  of 
which  he  was  the  champion.  But  I 
believe  that  no  rational  being  could 
now  be  found  to  entertain  a  doubt 
upon  this  subject  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world,  namely,  that  the  views  of  the 
revolutionists  and  their  principal  cap- 
tain were  alike  inconsistent  with  the' 
general  safety  of  Europe,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  real  liberty.  The  de- 
feat of  such  views  must  therefore  be 
grateful  to  every  good  man,  while  in 
the  existing  state  of  mental  cultivation 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  im- 
provement and  advance  of  rational  li* 
berty  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
What  a  consolatory  contrast  does  this 
present  to  the  state  and  tendency  of 
the  late  revolutionary  government  of 
France  !  That  government  was,  in- 
deed, a  systematically  organised  des- 
potism. What,  for  instance,  was  its 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press  ?  That  liberty  in  this  coun- 
try is  subject  to  no  restraints,  but 
those  which  are  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  the  government  ;  and  even  with, 
respect  to  that  safety,  how  many  in- 
stances might  be  found  where  writers 
are  tolerated,  while,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  they  *  sailed  very  near  the 
wind'  indeed.  Yet  such  is  the  high 
and  just  estimate  attached  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
Gieat  Britain,  that  abuses  of  that  li- 
berty are   often    overlooked,   lest  it» 
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importance  and  utility  should  be  im. 
paired.  But  what  was  the  system  in 
France  under  Buonaparte  ?  Why,  a 
censorship  was  established,  the  func- 
tions of  which  were  not  confined  to 
politics  merely,  but  extended  to  every 
description  of  writing  This  censor- 
ship was,  indeed,  often  exercised  in 
making  a  total  alteration  in  the  senti- 
ments of  a  writer,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  discussion  of  moral  and  philosophi- 
cal subjects — ^in  disquisitions  upon  to- 
pics unconnected  with  politics.  But 
such  was  the  rigour  of  the  system  uni- 
formly pursued  by  him,  whopc  whole 
object  was  the  gratification  of  his  own 
vmly  in  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
miUtary  despotism,  and  in  rendering 
man  a  mere  machine.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  manly  perseverance  of  this 
country,  and  the  distinguished  valour 
of  its  allies,  that  abominable  system 
is  put  down — put  down,  too,  by  ef- 
forts on  our  part  to  which  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world  bore  honourable  tes- 
timony— for  what  was  the  quarter 
which  had  not  been,  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  the  scene  of  some  glorious 
achievement  for  Great  Britain  ?*' 

As  to  the  general  merits  of  the 
treaty  under  consideration,  he  called 
upon  their  lordships  to  compare  it  ful- 
ly with  any  treaty  recorded  in  our  His- 
tory. In  former  arrangements,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  war,  it  had  often  been 
represented,  that  this  country  neglect- 
ed to  keep  what  she  had  acquired  ;  but 
in  this  instance  he  rather  apprehend- 
ed, that  however  some  might  suppose 
we  had  kept  too  much,  it  could  hardly 
be  alleged  that  we  had  kept  too  little. 
It  had  also  been  objected  to  former 
arrangements,  that  the  interests  of  our 
allies  were  sacrificed  and  our  own  ob- 
ligations deserted  ;  but  "  all  Europe" 
said  he,  "  bear  testimony  to  our  good 
faith  and  generosity  on  the  present  oc- 
casion." 

Lord  Granville  proposed  an  amend- 


ment cMi  the  address  brought  forward 
by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  one  exactly 
similar  to  v/hich  was  proposed  in  the 
other  house  by  Lord  Milton.  In  the 
speeches  pronounced  by  these  noble- 
men, the  right  of  interfering  with  the 
internal  arrangements  of  France,  exer- 
cised by  the  allied  power?  of  Europe, 
was  distinctly  recognised.  '*  It  is  my 
firm  conviction,"  said  Lord  Grenville, 
with  that  manly  openness  which  charac- 
terizes his  parliamentary  eloquence, 
**  that  not  only  the  happiness,  but  the 
safety  of  Britain,  depended  on  the  inter- 
position of  foreign  powers  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  France,  which  appears 
to  some  among  us  so  unjustifiable  in  it- 
self, and  so  perilous  when  viewed  as  a 
precedent.'*  His  lordship  then  begged 
the  House  to  advert  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  the  principles  of  which  would 
amply  justify  any  steps  this  govern- 
ment might  take  with  regard  to  France 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
speedy  renewal  of  hostilities.  **  Did 
not  our  great  deliverer,"  said  he, 
"  with  no  vested  right,  and  no  claim 
to  the  crown  but  the  people's  will, 
land  upon  the  British  shares  with  a 
foreign  army  ?  He  thought  that  not 
only  the  interest  of  this  country,  but 
the  safety  of  Europe,  depended  up- 
on his  measures.  He  came  to  drive 
away  an  odious  tyrant  and  the  pen- 
sioners of  France.  He  claimed  to  be, 
in  his  own  words,  vindex  securilatis 
EuropcB,  assertor  libertatis  Britannice; 
and  it  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  that  which  of  late 
had  been  so  severely  reprobated,  name- 
ly, to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  foreign  army 
for  the  final  establishment  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  country.  In  the  present 
case,  as  the  war  was  necessary,  it  was 
just,  and  the  conqueror  had  a  right, 
by  the  law  of  nations,  to  impose  upon 
the  conquered  such  terms  as  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil,  for 
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th  '  remedy  of  which  the  war  was  un 
dc  taken.  For  these  reasons,  upon  this 
:;t  Dortant  point  he  ha^  never  enter- 
ta  ned  an  opinion  opposite  to  that  of 
th2  noble  earl ;  and  upon  some  of  the 
m  nor  questions,  respecting  the  resto- 
raiion  of  the  monuments  of  art  plun- 
dered in  the  spirit  of  the  most  uncivi- 
lised barbarism,  he  had  entertained  as 
little  doubt.  The  propriety  of  return- 
in  ^  them  to  their  real  owners  did  not 
depend  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
objects  themselvse,  but  upon  the  im- 
portance attached  to  them  by  the  vani- 
ty and  vain-glory  of  the  actual  posses- 
sors. The  motive  that  had  induced 
the  French  to  concentrate  these  works 
in  Paris,  was  not  a  love  and  reverence 
of  the  arts  ;  they  had  been  seized  and 
borne  away  as  the  spoil,  and  in  ]the  in- 
solence of  conquest  :  their  pride  was 
gratified  by  this  humiliation  of  man- 
kind. The  exaltation  of  themselves 
by  the  debasement  of  other  nations 
was  the  ruling  principle  of  French  re- 
volutionary policy  ;  and  in  this  view 
it  became  a  matter  of  moment  to  re- 
move this  food  for  vanity,  which,  in- 
stead of  satisfying,  only  excited  a  fresh 
appetite  for  conquest  and  domination. 
By  this  removal,  also,  a  moral  lesson 
had  been  read  to  the  people  of  France 
on  the  respect  due  to  property,  while 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  had  been  ef- 
fectually asserted.  His  lordship  even 
regretted  that,  by  the  delay  of  this  re- 
tribution, a  shadow  of  doubt  had  been 
cast  upon  its  justice.  Notwithstand* 
ing,  however,  of  all  this  coincidence  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  France,  Lord 
Grenvillc  condemned  much  of  what 
had  been  done.  The  territorial  ar- 
rangements described  in  the  treaties, 
appeared  to  him  to  be,  in  many  parti- 
culars,extremely  unwise,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  so  large  a  British  force 
was  regarded  by  him  as  establishing  a 


precedent  very  dangerous  to  the  do- 
mestic welfare  of  our  country." 

The  speeches  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  were  more  numerous,  as 
well  as  more  abundant  in  detail.  Those 
of  Sir  James  M'Intosh  and  Mr  Hor- 
ner were  the  best  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition  ;  Mr  Douglas,  Mr  Charles 
Grant,  and  Lord  Cast lereagh,  defended 
the  treaties  with  equal  talent,  and,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  upon  views  of  justice  as 
well  as  of  prudence.  But,  in  truth, 
with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
topics  discussed  on  this  occasion,  even 
now*  it  were  hazardous  for  the  annal- 
list  to  express  any  very  determinate 
opinion.  Of  Ihe  propriety  of  our  in- 
terference with  the  arrangements  of 
France,  and  of  our  using  the  advan- 
tages of  our  victory  for  the  purpose 
of  curbing  in  future  the  too  military 
spirit  of  that  country,  we  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  But  whether  the 
measures  adopted  by  us  were  the  best 
adapted  for  securing  the  repose  of 
Europes  it  may  not  be  very  easy,  even 
after  the  experience  of  more  years 
than  have  yet  elap^sed,  to  decide. 
These  things  must  be  left  to  ''  time, 
the  teacher  of  all."  In  the  mean- 
while this  much  may  be  asserted,  that 
if  the  measures  adopted  by  the  minis- 
try, should  in  the  end  be  found  to  be 
unavaihng,  they  may  at  least  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection,  that 
their  opponents  in  parhament  made 
mention  of  no  system  of  arrangements, 
ex  facie,  so  worthy  of  England,  or  so 
promising  of  ultimate  success. 

At  the  time  when  the  definitive 
treaty,  and  a  large  mass  of  minor  do- 
cuments were  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  parliament,  Mr  Brougham 
took  occasion  to  move  for  a  copy  of 
a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris,  on  the 
26th  of  September  in  the  preceding 
year,  between  the  sovereigns  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia  which  has 
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come  to  b?  known  by  the  name  of  the 
ChrisUan  Treaty.^  The  language  in 
which  this  treaty  is  conveyed,  is  indeed, 
as  this  gentleman  admitted,  inoffensive. 
But,accordingtohim,theharmlessand 
even  unmeaning  appearance  of  it,  ought 
to  have  excited  the  su'^picion  of  the 
reflective.  *'  There  was  nothing,'*  he 
contended,  *'  in  their  peculiar  situation 
or  character,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  that  at  all 
required  that  those  sovereigns  should 
put  rhemselve-  ostentatiously  forward 
as  the  defenders  of  that  Christianity 
which  no  danger, menaced,  or  of  those 
principles  which  ali  goo^J  men  mUst  be 
ready  to  su'^tain.  These  sovereigns 
were  not  suspected  of  any  inclination 
to  depart  from  Christianity,  There 
Was  no  charge  or  impeachment  prefer- 
red against  their  character  or  views, 
which  called  upon  them  either  with  a 
view  to  their  own  vindication,  or  to 
what  was  passing  in  the  world,  to  en- 
ter into  a  treaty,  containing  stipula- 
tions such  as  had  seldom  been  heard  of 
from  the  earliest  times,  such  at  least 
as  had  not  been  published  since  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  such  certainly  as 
had  no  parallel  in  modern  Europe. 
For  the  principles  avowed  in  this  trea- 
ty he  expressed  his  deference  ;  they 
were  material  to  the  happiness  cf  all 
states  and  kingdoms,  yet  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  any  public  pledge  upon 
the  suSject,  either 'from  the  sovereign* 
alluded  to,  or  from  any  Other  Chris- 
tian prince.  But  notwithstanding  the 
principles  which  this  treaty  declared  a 
disposition  to  hold  sacred,  there  was 
something  so  singular  in  it3  language 
as  to  call  for  observation,  and  to  war- 
rant no  little  jealousy.  After  profess- 
ing at  the  outset  a  resolution  in  the 
administration  of  their  respective  states, 
and  in  their  relations  with  every  other 
government,  to  take  as  their  sole  guide 
the  precepts  of  their  holy  religion, 
namely,  the  precepts  of  justice,  chris- 


tian charity,  and  peace,  the  contract- 
ing parties  pledge  themselves  in  the 
very  first  article  of  the  treaty  '  on 
all  occasions,  and  in  all  places,  to  lend 
each  other  aid  and  assistance  ;'  and 
that  they  will  lead  their  subjects  and 
armies  in  the  same  spirit  of  fraternity 
with  which  they  are  animated,  to  pro- 
tect religion,  peace  ard  justice.  Was 
there  nothing  to  excite  suspicion  in 
suchlanguage  ?  When  sovereigns  spoke 
of  leading  armies  to  protect  r  ligion, 
peace,  and  justice,  was  there  no  ground 
for  sllarm  ?  He  feared  that  there  was 
much  reason  to  apprehend  the  conse- 
quences of  this  tt-eaty,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sacred  principles  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  revere.  He  feared  that  Some- 
thing more  was  meant  rhan  what  imme- 
diately met  the  eye.  He  could  not  think 
that  this  treaty  referred  to  obj  ots 
wholly  spiritual.  Why  wt-fe  they  to 
engage  to  lead  their  armies  to  sup^'ort 
the  Christian  religion,  when  no  power 
had  menaced  it  ?  Such  treaty  ap- 
peared to  him  very  extraordinary, 
when  it  was  remembered,  that  but  a 
few  weeks  before  the  parties  to  it  had 
concluded,  not  only  a  treaty  of  pt-ace 
among  themselves,  but  one  which  was 
to  secure  the  repose  of  all  l^urope. 
He  always  thought  there  was  some- 
thing suspicious  in  what  a  French  wa- 
ter had  called  *  les  abouchemens  des 
rois.'  When  crowned  heads  met,  the 
result  of  their  united  councils  was  not 
always  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
humanity.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  had 
laid  their  heads  together.  On  a  for- 
mer occasion,  after  professing  vast  re- 
gard for  truth,  religion,  and  justice, 
they  had  taken  a  course  which  had 
brought  much  misery  on  their  owa 
subjects,  for  whose  welfare  tht  y  affect- 
ed the  greatest  concehi,  but  they  had 
made  a  war  against  an  unoffending 
country,  which  had  found  httle  reason 
to  felicitate  themselves  on  finding  their 
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tonquerors  pre-eminently  distinguish- 
€  d  by  those  feelings  which  Christian- 
icv  should  inspire.  The  war  against 
3*oland,  and  the  subsequent  partition 
of  that  devoted  country,  had-  been 
-  prefaced  by  language  very  similar  to 
that  which  this  treaty  contained,  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  empress  Ca- 
therine which  wound  up  that  fatal 
tragedy  (for  fatal  that  unprincipled 
partition  had  proved,  and  fatal  it 
would  prove,  to  the  peace  of  Europe 
till  justice  was  rendered,)  had  almost 
the  same  words.'* 

The  circumstance  of  this  treaty  ha- 
ving been  entered  into  by  these  great 
military  sovereigns,  without  the  con- 
currence of  England,  was  enlarged  up- 
on by  Mr  Brougham,  as  affording  ad- 
ditional room  for  doubt ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  suspicion  that  the  whole 
was  meant  tp  be  the  forerunner  of  some 
CI  Jsade  against  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Lord  Castlereagh  explained,  that  at 
the  time  of  its  being  concluded,  a 
draft  of  the  treaty  had  been  put  into 
his  hands  by  the  ministers  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  that  the  non- 
concurrence  of  England  had  been  oc- 
casioned merely  by  the  forms  of  diplo- 
macy. The  ahouchemens  des  rois, 
stigmatized  by  Mr  Brougham,  had, 
98  he  believed,  been  attended  with  the 
most  salutary  efforts  in  the  course  of 
the  late  momentous  struggles  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  brotherly 
dispositions  manifested  by  those  great 
•overeigns,  were  not,  he  contended,  to 
be  wantonly  branded  with  the  name  qf 
hypocrisy,  nor  was  there  any  thing  so  ap- 
parently absurd  in  some  strong  expres- 
sions of  regard  for  the  Christian  faith, 
pn  the  part  of  tho«e  who  had  just  been 
employed  in  combating  a  sanguinary 
power,  whose  schemes  of  conquest  and 
rapii.e  had  been  so  eminently  assisted 
by  the  diffusion  of  a  spirit  of  immora- 
lity and  irreligion.  "  Whether  the 
instrument,"  said  he,  **  was  necessary 


or  not,  was  another  question  ;  but  he 
must  say,  that  if  that  spirit  which  it 
breathed  was  one  which  sincerely  ani- 
mated the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  for 
himself  he  could  not  entertain  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  there  was  nothing 
upon  which  he  should  more  sincerely 
congratulate  Europe  and  the  world. 
If  the  Emperor  of  Russia  chose  to 
found  his  glory  upon  such  a  basis, 
posterity  would  do  justice  to  the  no- 
ble determination.  Having  already 
done  so  much  for  mankind  by  his  arms, 
to  what  better  purpose  could  he  apply 
his  great  influence,  in  the  councils  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  than  to  se- 
cure for  it  a  long  and  beneficial  peace? 
It  was  the  only  glory  which  was  now 
left  him  to  acquire,  after  the  great 
personal  glory  which  he  had  already 
acquired.  With  respect  to  the  docu- 
ment itself,  Lord  Castelreagh  opposed 
its  production  upon  a  parliamenary 
ground,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  parliament  to  call  for  the 
production  of  treaties  to  which  this 
country  was  no  party. 

Mr  Brougham's  motion  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  lO^  to  30. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  the  most 
importantbusiness  of  the  Lower  House 
commenced.  The  House  having  form- 
ed itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose, 
and  offered,  in  a  very  long  and  interest- 
ing speech,  a  variety  of  observations 
calculated  to  explain  the  vote  of  cre- 
dit, which  it  was  his  ii^tention  to  pror 
pose.  *<  His  object,'*  he  said,  '*  was 
in  the  first  place  to  provide  :or  the 
payment  of  different,  exchequer  bilU 
outstanding,  and  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course,  should  now  be  provided 
for.  The  first  was  a  sum  of  1 1  mil- 
lions of  exchequer  bills,  which  remain- 
ed of  a  sum  of  12  millions  and  a  half, 
voted  in  November  1814; ;  also  another 
of  4;  millions  and  a  half  of  exchequer 
bills  which  were  now  become  due,  an4 
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lastly,  a  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half 
which  had  usuaUv  been  carried  on  from 
year  to  year.  He  should  also  propose 
to  make  provision  for  the  exchequer 
bills  outstanding  on  the  aids  of  the  year 
1815  and  amounting  to  18,600,000/.  ; 
carrying  to  the  amount  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  1816,  an  equal  sum  from 
those  of  1815,  which  still  remained  to 
be  received.  The  object  of  this  pr- 
rangement,  which  was  similar  to  the 
practice  of  several  years  past,  was  to 
myke  all  sums  received  into  the  exche- 
quer applicable  to  the  service  of  either 
year,  as  occasion  might  require." 

With  regard  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  revenue,  which,  in  the  course  df 
the  preceding  debates,  some  of  the  op- 
position members  had  expressed  their 
suspicions  might  be  found  less  flou- 
rishing than  the  speech  from  the  throne 
had  represented  it,  the  Chancellor  en- 
tered into  a  number  of  details,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  to  shew,  that  so  far 
from  any  falling  off  in  the  productive- 
ness of  taxation,  the  net  revenue  of 
1815  had  exceeded  that  of  any  former 
year  by  more  than  a  milhon,  and  that 
therefore  there  was  no  occasion  to  de- 
spond respecting  the  future  condition 
of  the  public  purse.     He  stated  also, 
that  of  the  sums  granted  for  the  last 
year,  a  large  surplus  had  been  benefi- 
cially employed  in  reducing  the  exche- 
quer bills  and  the  navy  debt,  so  that 
the   whole  unfunded  debt  h.id  been 
brought  down  from  6  >, 547,000/.  to 
47,700  000/.  The  view  which  he  pre- 
sented  of  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  of  the  exportation  of 
the  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, was  equally  satisfactory.    In 
the  three  quarters  ending  October  10, 
1814,  the  value  of  our  exports  had 
been  37,167,294/.  ;  in  the  three  quar- 
ters ending  October  10,  1815,  they 
bad  been  42,425,357/. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these 


favourable  appearances,  it  was  not  at- 
tempted to  be  concealed  that  the  coni- 
munity  at  large  were  labouring  under 
many  embarrassments.  Of  these  the 
distress  of  the  agricultural  classes  was 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
principal  cause.  According  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  cotn  market,  occasion- 
ed by  the  long  want,  and  then  the 
sudden  pouring  in  of  foreign  corn,  to- 
gether with  the  withdrawing  of  the 
immense  purchases  formerly  made  by 
the  government,  had  thrown  the  farm- 
ers into  a  state  of  uneasiness,  from 
which  no  effectual  recovery  could  be 
expected  till  the  progress  of  time  should 
have  enabled  things  to  reach  once  more 
their  natural  level.*  The  remedies 
which  he  proposed  for  these  embar- 
rassments were  two-fold  ;  first,  a  di- 
minution in  taxation,  viz.  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  property-tax  from  ten  to 
five  per  cent,  and  the  remission  of 
some  minor  taxes  particularly  affect- 
ing the  agricultural  interest.  Second- 
ly, a  system  of  measures  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  credit.  By  abstaining 
from  any  demands  upon  the  money 
market,  and  by  throwing  into  that 
market  an  additional  capital  of  four- 
teen millions  for  the  sinking  fund, 
(which  he  thought  could  easily  be 
done,)  such  an  impulse  would,  he  ap- 
prehended, be  given  to  the  commerce 
of  money,  as  would  tend  far  more  ef- 
fectually to  relieve  those  most  under 
the  pressure  of  temporary  dijfficulties, 
than  could  possibly  be  accomplished 
by  withdrawing  a  sum  of  the  same 
extent  from  the  general  produce  of 
taxation. 

With  respect  to  the  public  expendi-  i 
ture  of  the  year,  the  principal  heads 
upon  which  the  Chancellor  touched 
were  the  navy  and  army.  In  regard 
to  both  of  these,  the  statement  he  had 
to  offer  might,  he  said,  appear  extra- 
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vi  gant,  when  compared  with  the  peace 
establishments  known  in  preceding 
y  :ars  ;  but  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  after  the  conclusion  of  every  war, 
more  particularly  one  of  such  a  charac- 
t<.'r  as  that  just  terminated,  a  consider- 
able time  must  be  permitted  to  elapse 
before  the  country  could  be  supposed 
to  have  settled  down  into  its  posture 
of  perfect  tranquillity,  or  to  have  got 
rid  of  the  expensive  establishments 
with  which  its  warHke  necessities  had 
burdened  it.  A  vote  would  be  pro- 
posed for  S3,000  seamen,  10,000  of 
whom  might  be  set  down  to  the  ac- 
count of  squadrons  on  foreign  stations, 
which  it  had  not  yet  been  in  the  power 
of  government  to  recall  and  pay  off. 
The  army  estimates  would,  in  like 
manner,  be  much  greater  this  year 
than  hereafter.  Twenty-five  thousand 
would  be  required  for  Great  Britain, 
and  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  including 
the  depots  necessary  for  relieving  gar- 
risons abroad.  An  equal  number  would 
be  required  for  Ireland.  The  troops 
iiecessary  for  the  colonies  and  garri- 
sons in  Europe  and  America  would 
bring  up  the  number  requisite  for  the 
British  and  Irish  estabHshment  to 
90,000.  Twenty  thousand,  requisite 
for  India,  would  be  paid  by  the  East 
India  Company  ;  and  30,000,  form- 
ing part  of  the  allied  force  in  France, 
would  be  supported  at  the  expence  of 
that  country. 

The  Chancellor  concluded  his  speech 
with  a  statement  ofthe  ways  and  meanSj 
whereby  he  judged  it  would  be  most 
expedient  to  meet  the  expenditure.  He 
mentioned,  that  "  he  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  beginning  this  with  a  very 
novel  and  satisfactory  item,  namely,  a 
surplus  of  the  unapplied  grants  of  the 
preceding  year.  He  had  already  sta- 
ted what  considerable  sums  of  the  un- 
funded debt  of  the  country  had  been 
liquidated  by  the  application  of  the 
surplus  of  those  grants,  and  he  had 
■ow  the  further  pleasure  of  stating, 


that  they  might  safely  take  credit  for 
three  millions  more,  as  applicable  to 
the  public  service  of  the  country  in 
the  present  year.  The  next  item  was 
the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  although  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  precise  sum  at  which  that 
surplus  might  be  taken,  until  after  the 
5th  of  April,  yet  he  was  sure  he  might 
safely  estimate  it  at  2,500,000/.  The 
ordmary  annual  taxes  he  would  esti- 
mate at  3,000,000/.  Ht  also  intended 
to  propose  the  prolongation  of  some  of 
the  war  taxes  on  customs  and  excise, 
which  had  not  yet  expired.  The  next 
item  was  a  five  per  cent,  property-tax  ; 
but,  having  in  view  some  reductions, 
and  bearing  in  mind  also  some  pro- 
bable diminutions  from  other  causes, 
he  should  not  estimate  its  produce  at 
more  than  6,000.000/.  The  lottery- 
he  should  take  at  200,000/.  The  on- 
ly remaining  item  was  one  with  which 
he  should  not  trouble  the  committee 
at  any  length :  he  alluded  to  an  ad- 
vance from  the  Bank  of  6,000,000/. 
at  four  per  cent. 

This  financial  exposition  was  attack- 
ed on  many  points  by  Mr  Ponsonby, 
Mr  Brougham,  Mr  Tierney,  and  some 
other  members.  The  extent  of  the 
army  to  be  kept  up,  the  proposed 
contnuance  of  the  property-tax,  and 
the  nature"  of  the  transactions  with  the 
Bank,  formed  the  principal  5. rounds  of 
objection  ;  but  the  observations  made 
upon  this  occasion  were  only  the  pre- 
lude to  more  full  and  formal  discus- 
sions of  the  same  subjects  taken  sepa- 
rately in  posterior  debates  A  number 
of  remarks  were  made  in  respect  to 
the  distressed  state  of  the  agricultural 
bodies,  but  these,  in  like  manner,  were 
repeated  and  enlarged  upon  on  subse- 
quent occasions.  Lord  Castlereagh 
defended  the  exposition  ;  and  the  re- 
s  lutions  proposed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  were  carried  with- 
out a  vote. 
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Debates  on  the  Army  Estimates. — Petitions  against  the  Property-Tax — Vote 
against  its  continuance^  ~  The  War  Malt  Tax  is  abandoned  by  the  Minister, 
-^The  Budget. 


The  discussion  of  the  army  estimates, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  was  pur- 
sued to  a  great  length.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  in  particular,  the  debates 
on  this  subject  were  protracted  from 
night  to  night,  and  were  not  termina- 
ted till  the  6»h  of  March.  We  shall 
give  some  sketches  of  the  principal 
speeches  delivered  on,  these  occasions, 
because,  aMu)Ugh  they  did  not  lead 
to  any  change  m  the  original  proposal 
of  the  ministry,  they  are  valuable  as 
records  of  the  state  of  public  feeling 
with  respect  to  the  consequences  of 
military  force  and  splendour,  at  a  time 
when  the  glory  of  our  arms  might  have 
been  supposed  likely  to  make  us  relax 
somewhat  of  our  ancient  prejudices-  It 
will  be  seen,  that  a  salutary  suspicious- 
ness was  still  kept  alive  among  us  and 
that  the  mtnistry,  no  less  than  the  op- 
positi  n,  reprobated  in  the  main  every 
idea  of  depai  ling  permanently  from 
the  old  and  C' n  titutional  jealousy  of 
ext'iisive. military  tstablishm^nts  In 
an  early  stage  of  the  di^cussio.,  son.e 
very  striking  obs'^rvations  were  made, 
in  a  -peechpf  much  candour  and  man. 
liness,  b)  Mr  Frankbnd  Lewis.  This 
gentleman  obs  rved,  that,  '*  whenever 
the  proposition  ot  a  Jarge  standing  ar- 


my  had  been  made  in  that  House,  it 
had  been  resisted  on  a  principle  whol- 
ly unconnected  with  any  party  feel- 
ing— it  had  been  resisted  by  a  body  of 
men  acting  independently  of  any  ad- 
ministration— he  meant  the  country 
gentlemen  of  England,  who  had  inva- 
riably united  in  their  hostility  to  a 
measure  of  that  nature.  As  for  his 
own  motives  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion, he  could  solemnly  assure  the 
House,  that  he  was  wholly  uninfluen- 
ced by  any  personal  feeling  towardsi 
any  individual  whatever.  In  compa- 
rison with  such  a  question  as  that  be- 
fore them,  he  cared  not  who  was  in  or 
who  was  out  of  power  ;  but  he  called 
on  the  country  at  large  to  think  and 
to  act  for  themselves — to  look  at  the 
extent  ot  the  means  they  possessed, 
and  at  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended,  and  to  decide  on  the  es- 
tablishment that  was  advisable  with 
reference  to  both  those  considerations. 
Without  desiring  the  H<'U8e  to  go  far 
back  to  precedents,  without  referring 
them  to  the  sterner  periods  of  British 
history,  he  thought  it  might  do  no 
harm  to  remind  them  of  one  instance 
of  the  ir.fl'  xrile  manner  in  which  par- 
liament formerly  discharged  its  duty 
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oi   thiH  subject.     He  alluded  to  their 
C(  nduct  towards  King  William— that 
8c  vereign  who  had  been  the  seal  and 
tie    confirmation    of   our    liberties — 
from  whom,  nevertheless,  the  parlia- 
irent  of  his   time  tore  those  Dutch 
guards,  who  had  been  his  companions 
ir.    all    his    victories.       But    without 
going  so  far  back  for  examples  of  the 
conduct  of  the  country  gentlemen  in 
parliament,  he  would  refer  to  a  period 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
when  Mr  Pitt,  with  all  his  eloquence, 
with  the  force  of  his  government,  and 
with    a   case   mcomparably    stronger 
than  that  of  the  present  time,  attempt- 
ed t )  press  the  expediency  of  expend- 
ing 400  000/.  of  I  he  public  money  in 
fortifications.     What  was  the  event  ? 
It  was  not  Mr  Fox  or  hi8  party  by 
whom  the  proposition  was  effectually 
resisted.     It  was  by  the  country  gen- 
tlemen  of    England,,  headtd    by   Mr 
Baatard,  then  member  for  Devonshire 
The  numbers  on  the  division  respt-ct- 
ing  it  being  equal,  Mr  Cornwall,  the 
Speaker,  gave  that  casting  vote  which 
secured  the  country  from  the  danger 
with  which  it  had  been  threatened.* 
The  same  spirit  of  liberty,  the  same 
love  for  their  country,  and  for  its  con- 
stitution, would,  he  trusted,  animate 
the  country  gentlemen  of  the  present 
day.     In   his  opinion,    the   estimates 
proposed    by    his    Majesty's   govern- 
ment were  founded  on  a  perfectly  false 
view  of  our  means,  and  of  our  danger. 
What  were  our  means  ?   the  interest 
of  the  national  dibt   was  forty  mil- 
lions ;  from  this  we  could  not  relieve 
ourselves.      It  was  proposed  to  vote  a 
peace  establishment  of  nearly  tweoty- 
one  millions.     To  pay  these  conjoint 
sums,  the  annual  peace  taxes  must  ex- 
cted  sixty  millions.      If  the  income- 
tax  had  any  one  good  quahty,  it  was, 
that    It   afforded   the  opportunity   of 
estimating  the  national  property.  De- 


ducting from  the  returns  all  that  was 
derived,  as  by  the  professional  man, 
from  the  mere  employment  of  time, 
or  as  by  the  farmer  from  mere  personal 
labour,  it  would  appear  that  the  re- 
venue actually  proceeding  from  the  land 
and  stock  of  thecountry,  did  not  exceed 
130  or  at  least  140  millions.  When 
it  thus  appeared,  that  even  in  time  of 
peace  the  country  was  called  upon  by 
the  state  for  half  its  revenue,  that 
there  was  danger  of  its  soon  arriving  at 
the  end  of  its  resources,  let  the  House 
consider  what  must  happen,  should  we 
unfortunatel)  be  plunged  into  another 
war.  Last  year  the  right  honourable 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as 
an  apology  for  touching  that  sacred 
deposit  the  sinking  fund,  had  declared 
that  taxation  aad  found  its  limits.  It 
appeared,  then,  that  the  expence  of 
our  peace  establishment  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  which,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  country  could  dciray. 
How  was  this  situation  of  things  com- 
patible with  that  high  tone  which  it 
behoved  the  country  to  maintain,  and 
which  could  only  be  maintained  by  that 
economy  in  peace,  which  would  afford 
us  the  means  of  waging  war  with  suc- 
cess ?  These  considerations  pressed 
the  more  nearly,  when  the  House 
looked  at  the  mass  of  petitions  on  their 
table.  He  verily  believed,  that  the 
distresses  of  the  people  at  the  present 
moment  were  of  a  magnitude  not  suf- 
ficiently appreciated.  And  in  what 
consisted  the  danger  which  required 
this  immense  peace  establishmedt  ? 
We  were,  as  far  as  the  assurances  of 
ministers  went,  confirmed  in  our  alli- 
ances, and  being  thus  bound  cordially 
together,  there  was  less  danger  of  this 
union  being  dissevered  from  jealousy, 
than  there  was  of  any  alliance  ever 
made  in  Europe,  of  which  England 
formed  a  pan.  Where,  then,  waa  the 
need  of  this  estabUshment  ?     As  the 
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army  of  France  was  destroyed,  there 
was  purely  no  military  danger  to  be 
apprehended  on  her  account.  If  we 
kept  up  men  at  Cambray  and  Conde, 
it  was  perfectly  needless  to  keep  them 
at  Colchester  and  Chelmsford  ;  in 
short,  if  our  army  was  to  be  kept  in 
France,  we  did  not  want  it  here.  The 
same  might  be  said  respecting  a  large 
naval  establishment ;  it  was  not  requi- 
red. Neither  France  nor  Spain  had 
any  navies  at  all.  As  to  our  troops 
for  foreign  stations,  they  appeared 
large  beyond  all  possible  necessity. 
There  were  to  be  1 1 ,000  men  for  Gib- 
raltar ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why 
a  higher  nt  mber  of  men  were  wanted 
for  the  Mediterranean  now  than  was 
necessary  in  1791,  when  the  establish- 
ment was  between  4000  and  5000 
men.  In  the  Ionian  islands  there  were 
to  be  3500.  He  would  call  upon 
the  House  to  consider  the  nature, 
terms,  and  pnncip'es  of  that  acquisi- 
tion, in  order  to  see  what  grounds  there 
were  for  any  danger  arising  in  those 
islands.  It  could  not  be  from  Russia, 
or  from  Austria;  for  it  was  by  the  con- 
currence of  those  two  powers  that  we 
took  possession  of  them.  It  was 
surely  not  to  protect  ourselves  against 
the  inhabitants  ;  for  they  conceived 
that  our  coming  was  from  a  disposi- 
tion to  deliver  them  from  the  thral- 
dom under  which  they  had  previously 
laboured.  He  must  therefore  think 
that  12  or  1500  men  would  be  a  num- 
ber fully  adequate  for  those  posses- 
sions. The  same  might  be  said  of 
Batavia  and  Ceylon,  and  even  of  In- 
dia itself,  where,  if  we  were  anxious 
to  find  an  enemy,  v^^e  had  to  seek  him 
on  the  frontiers  of  Napaul  or  Thibet. 
He  therefore  thought  that  all  our  fo- 
reign establishments  were  too  large  ; 
and  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
thi'k  that  14  000  men  for  the  West 
Indies  was  out  of  all  proportion.  In 
1791  the  establishment  for  those  colo- 
nies  wa»  not  more  than  2000,  and  surely 


they  were  even  more  safe  now  than 
at  that  period,  or  than  they  ever  were 
while  the  chain  of  the  French  colonies 
remained  unbroken.  About  4000  men 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  them.  Another  important 
subject  was  Canada,  which,  he  behev- 
ed,  as  far  as  frontier  went,  was  strong- 
er rather  than  weaker  than  it  was  be- 
fore ;  for  the  possession  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada materially  strengthened  Quebec. 
There  was  a  force  of  Canadian  militia, 
so  excellently  disciplined,  that  full  re- 
liance might  be  placed  on  it,  as  to  its 
assistance  in  case  of  danger.  Respect- 
ing Ireland,  it  was  a  melancholy  sub- 
ject ;  his  idea  was  that  there  should 
be  a  specific  enquiry  into  the  real  state 
of  that  country,  for  we  only  know 
that  there  is  a  great  degree  of  local 
disturbance  about  tithes;  but  there 
was  no  symptom  of  rebellion  against 
the  government.  There  could  there- 
fore be  nothing  to  occasion  the  conti- 
nual employment  there  of  25,000  men, 
except  to  assist  the  police,  and  their 
aid  was  not  grounded  on  any  positive 
or  actual  necessity.  In  referring  to 
the  unhappy  state  of  Ireland,  it  was 
impossible  to  refrain  from  lamenting 
the  course  which  England  had  hereto- 
fore pursued,  and  was  still  pursuing 
towards  her.  Every  application  had 
been  resorted  to,  to  suppress  the  con- 
sequences of  the  evil,  but  none  to  re- 
move its  cause.  He  would  not  in- 
deed, in  referring  to  this  painful  topic, 
call  on  them  to  repeal  at  once  the 
whole  of  their  accumulated  system, 
but  he  trusted  that  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment appeared  on  the  face  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  impress  in  the  proper  quarter 
the  necessity  of  resorting,  as  soon  as 
it  was  possible,  to  the  diffusion  of  a 
better  system  in  that  country.  As  to 
England,  the  military  establishment 
was  also  extraordinary,  and  the  motive 
for  its  existence  worse.  We  were  now 
to  depart  from  the  old  system  of  col-; 
lecting  our  revenue,  and  to  employ  a 
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n  ilitary  force  against  smugglers.  The 
c  itters  heretofore  employed  by  the 
c  istoms  and  excise  departments  were 
t )  be  suppressed,  and  the  navy  vessels 
t )  be  employed  in  their  place.  He 
vas  old-fashioned  enough  to  object  to 
tills  sort  of  arrangement  on  a  variety 
of  grounds — he  preferred  the  King's 
forces  to  be  in  an  auxiliary  state  to  the 
customs,  and  not  their  principal";  be- 
sides, the  alteration  would  lead  to  the 
bribery  and  debauchery  of  the  sol- 
diers— a  change  most  fatal  to  their 
character  and  discipline,  and  yet  one 
necessarily  arising  out  of  the  new  ha- 
bits into  which  they  would  be  thrown. 
But  even  if  a  case  of  danger  could  be 
made  out,  he  thought  we  had  lost 
sight  of  maintaining  the  best  species  of 
force.  The  militia  furnished  the  most 
eligible  defence  for  the  country,  and, 
with  an  auxiliary  force  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  regulars,  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  duties 
which  the  army  wouldhave  to  perform ." 
In  reply  to  Mr  Lewis,  Mr  Yorke 
maintained,  "  that  the  enormous  extent 
and  wealth  of  the  British  empire  ren- 
dered it  indispensibly  necessary  that 
we  should  have  some  standing  army, 
if  we  meant  to  preserve  the  blessings 
that  had  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  ancestors.  Such,  he  asserted,  had 
been  the  practice  of  the  country  ever 
since  the  devolution,  at  which  time  a 
,  standing  army  was  first  established, 
and  had  continued  to  the  present  time. 
He  therefore  apprehended  that  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection  to  the 
practice.  Nobody  would  be  more 
ready  than  himself  to  admit,  that  a  le- 
gal and  constitutional  jealousy  ought 
to  be  exercised  on  this  subject,  as  far 
as  related  to  a  standing  army  being 
under  the  control  of  the  crown  ;  but 
the  amount  of  the  jealousy  ought  not 
to  go  beyond  the  proportion  of  the 
amount  of  the  army.  Nobody  was 
more  anxious  than  himself  that  the 
standing  army  should  be  under  the  ci- 


vil government,  and  especially  subject 
to  the  control  of  parliament.  The  an- 
cient jealousy  against  a  standing  army, 
it  ought  to  be  recollected,  was  against 
such  a  force  being  maintained  in  these 
realms,  and  not  so  much  from  disap- 
probation of  that  which  might  be  kept 
up  in  our  foreign  possessions.  This  was 
expressed  in  the  bill  of  rights,  as  it  was 
in  the  mutiny  bill  founded  on  the  bill 
of  rights.  He  approved  of  the  practice 
which  had  been  introduced  in  modern 
times  of  bringing  the  army  kept  up  in 
our  foreign  possessions  under  the  con- 
trol  of  parliament,  as  well  as  that  main- 
tained within  these  realms.  The  in- 
crease of  men  which  the  present  peace 
establishment  required,  was  small,  com- 
pared with  the  increased  greatness  of 
the  country." 

Mr  Brougham  rose  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  Mr  Yorke's  speech,  and  ex- 
pressed much  indignation  at  ♦'  the  cool 
calm  tone  with  which  that  gentleman 
had  laid  down  principles,  unknown  to 
the  purity  of  our  fathers,  and  repug- 
nant to  the  spiritof  the  constitution," 
He  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
more  the  calculation  was  followed  up, 
the  less  would  the  proposers  of  this 
unexampled  establishment  gain  by  the 
scrutiny  ;  and  they  would  gladly  re- 
sort to  general  arguments  and  the  vi- 
sions of  remote  danger  drawn  from  the 
military  spirit  of  Europe.  If  v\  e  might 
apprehend  danger  from  this  spirit  at 
some  future  time,  a  plain  man  would 
ask,  why  we  should  not  wait  a  fevr 
years,  and  save  ourselves  and  our  re- 
sources till  the  danger  manifested  it- 
self. It  was  evident  that  the  result* 
of  the  last  victory  had  been  such,  in 
the  dismemberment  of  France,  that 
though  that  country  had  the  wish  to 
revenge  itself,  and  though  we  could 
not  trust  either  its  monarch  or  his  fa- 
mily, the  state  of  Europe  and  the  ag- 
grandizement of  our  own  military  cha- 
racter left  us  less  to  fear  from  our  na- 
tural enemy  (as  France  has  been  call* 
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ed),  than  at  any  time  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  or  even  long  before  that 
epoch.  And  this  was  the  moment 
when  it  proposed  to  estabhsh  a  perpe 
tual  mihtary  force  which  had  never 
been  contemplated  when  all  Europe 
was  leagued  against  us,  not  even  at 
times  when  war  was  actually  raging  ! 
It  was  a  fact,  as  to  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  might  satisfy  himself 
by  figures,  to  which  he  loved  so  well 
to  refer,  that  in  the  Seven  Years  War, 
when  we  defeated  Fiance  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  our  military  force 
was  not  half  that  which  was  now 
proposed  as  a  peace  establishment. 
But  they  were  told  it  was  a  chi- 
mera to  suppose  that  an  army  could 
be  dangerous  to  the  constitution  ;  that 
an  army  was  the  most  innocent  and 
harmless  of  all  establishments.  With- 
out enquiring  into  all  the  ways  in  which 
an  army  might  be  injurious  to  the 
constitution,  was  it  not  enough  to 
prove  the  danger,  that  it  bore  with  it 
an  immense  system  of  influence,  which 
was  not  the  less  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people,  or  less  fatal  to  the 
constitution,  because  it  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  a  responsible  minister  who 
might  be  questioned  day  by  day  in 
that  House  (though  questions  of  late 
had  not  been  answered),  but  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  intimately  connect- 
ed both  by  interest  and  blood,  with 
a  power  which  was  neither  lords  nor 
commons,  nor  cabinet,  but  the  crown 
itself?  Was  there  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  traffic  which 
might  possibly  take  place  between 
the  crown  and  powerful  individuals, 
who  in  return  tor  commissions  might 
engage  their  families  to  serve  tiie 
monarch  politically,  and  themselves  to 
serve  him  military  ?  In  conclusion, 
he  apologised  for  having,  perhaps, 
wasted  more  time  than  they  deserved 
on  the  propositions  which  had  that 
night  been  advanced,  but  the  unwar- 
rantable principles,  ^nd  the  cool  talk 


of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  as 
to  the  bugbear  of  a  standing  army 
which  had  frightened  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House,  had  provoked  him 
to  enter  his  protest  against  those  prin- 
ciples, and  endeavour  to  recall  to  the 
House  the  feelings  of  better  time?." 

The  general  statements  of  these 
members  were  answered  by  Mr  Wel- 
lesley  Pole,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  apprehensions  of 
these  gentlemen  had  been  excited  by 
regarding  too  exclusively  the  ex  fade 
large  amount  of  the  armed  force  to  be 
maintained,  and  neglecting  to  take  in- 
to due  consideration  the  great  increase 
of  our  colonial  possessions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  those  altera- 
tions in  the  situation  of  affairs; at  home 
which  we  have  already  seen  alluded  to 
by  Mr  Yorke.  The  largest  item  in 
the  estimates  was  the  army  of  25  000 
men  for  Ireland.  But  we  are  concern- 
ed to  say,  that  Mr  Peele  laid  before 
the  House  but  too  sufficient  an  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  which 
had  appeared  to  demand  that  f^rpe. 
On  this  occasion,  and  on  the  subse- 
quent one  of  a  motion  made  by  Sir 
John  Newport,  for  an  enquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  sister  kingdom,  details 
were  produced,  which  proved  abun- 
dantly, that  from  whatever  causes  they 
might  have  arisen,  the  disturbances  ia 
that  country  were  still  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  alarming  nature,  and  that 
witliout  an  armed  force  equal  to  that 
proposed,  the  public  security  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  maintained. 

The  navy  estimates  were  brought 
before  the  House  by  Sir  George  War- 
render,  and  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  30,000  seamen,  was  agreed  t» 
after  considerable  discussion,  partly  of 
a  very  disagreeable  and  personal  na- 
ture. 

From  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  the  subject  connected  with  fi- 
nance, which  occupied  most  of  the 
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piblic  attention,  was  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  ministers  to   prppose  the 
C(  ntinuat'on  of  the  property  tax.  Al- 
tl  ough  it  was  hinted  from  the  begin- 
ning,  and  in  the  sequel  expressly  sta- 
ted, by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
q  ler,  that  the  tax  would  be  proposed 
at  a  diminished  rate,  (five  instead  of 
ten  per  cent.) ;  and  that,  in  the  mode 
of  levying  it,  alterations  would  be  in- 
troduced tendiitg  to  lessen  the  repug- 
nance felt  by  commercial  men  to  the 
exposition    of  their    private    affairs  ; 
these  suggestions  proved  entirely  in- 
effectual to  subdue  the  growing  aver- 
sion manifested  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  island  to  the  prolonged  exist- 
ence of  this  tax.  Petitions  were  pour- 
ed into  the  House  from  every  district, 
signed  too,  in  many  instances,  and  in 
particular  in  the  case  of  the  city  of 
London,  by  men  of  the  highest   re- 
spectability, who  had,  during  all  the 
struggles  of  the  war,  been  among  the 
firm»:*st    supporters   of    the    financial 
schemes  of  the  administration.    In  the 
House  of  Comrnons,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  shew  that  the  tax  in  ques- 
tion, as  originally  proposed,  was  to  be 
exactly  co-existent  v^^ith  the  war,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  breach  of  faith  would 
be  incurred  in  any  measure  for  pro- 
tracting   its    operation.     This    was, 
however,  very  satisfactorily  combatted 
by  Mr  Vansittart,  who  shewed,  that, 
on  the  first  proposal  of  the  tax  by  Mr 
Pitt,  it  was  expressly  stated,,  that  it 
should  continue  one  year  of  peace  for 
every    year  of  war   during   which  it 
should  have  existed  ;   that  the  Lord 
Henry  Petty  had,  when  in  office,  en- 
tertained no  idea  of  the  tax  being  ne- 
cessarily to  close  immtdiately  on  the 
coi.clusion   of  a  peace  ;  and  'that  no 
pledge  of  that  kind  had  been  given  by 
the  prestnt  administration  on  the  re- 
sumption of  the  tax  last  year.     The 
nece.-.sify  oi^  the  rnensure  wa^  attacked 
W'lh  greater  ktenness,  and,  a^  it  wouid 
leemj  deiended  witn  ieas  power.     In 
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the  midst  of  a   discussion   of  great 
warmth,  the  question  was  loudly  call- 
ed  for,   and   the   continuance   of  the 
tax  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  238  to 
201.    On  the  succeeding  evening,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  and 
stated,  that,  as  his  whole  plans  must 
be  changed  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  this  great  tax,  he  must  of  course 
have  recourse  to  loans  ;  and  that  as 
the   amount    of  these  would  not  be 
materially  affected  by  any  minor  de- 
mands, he  would  give  up  the  war  malt 
duties  also.     The  prospect  of  getting 
rid  of  these  burdens,  contributed,  in  a 
powerful  manner,    to  sooth  the  feel- 
ings of  the  afflicted  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.  But  it  is  at  the  best  extreme- 
ly doubtful,  whether^  in  the  end.  ^he 
continuance  of  the  property-tax  might 
not  have  pressed  upon  their  necessities  _ 
in  a  manner  more  equable  than  any  of 
the  substitutes  which  were  either  at 
the  time  proposed  by  the  opposition, 
or  subsequently  adopted  by  the  mini- 
ster. It  may  be  extremely  fitting  that 
the  vanities,  luxuries,  and  even  mere 
conveniences   enjoyed  by  individuals, 
should  pay  tax  to  the  commonwealth; 
but  it  seems  unworthy  of  the  cause, 
that  to  these  alone  the  contribution* 
should  be  restricted.  In  the  property- 
tax,  as  it  was  levied,  there  was  proba- 
bly much  unnecessary  and  unwise  se- 
verity ;  but  something  in  the  shape  of 
a  property-tax,  is  the  only  impost  which 
can  reach  effectually  the  mean-spirited 
and  the  unpatriotic,  the  absentee  and 
the  miser. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  prefaced  his 
account  of  the  public  resources  tor 
the  year,  with  a  statement  that  these 
had  been  essentially  altered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abandonment  of  the 
pr  perty-tax.  His  first  proposal  wa% 
th  t  the  committee  should  accept  of  a 
proposition  for  the  Bank  of  England^ 


so 
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to  advance  3  000,000/.  at  three  per 
cent,  interest.  This  proposition  being 
attended  vvith  two  conditions ;  Ist, 
That  the  Bank  should  be  allowed  to 
f  xtcnd  their  capital  by  an  addition  of 
one  fourth,  an  increase  which  the  Chan- 
cellor said  was  rendered  necessary  by 


cre-'se  in  the  security  afforded  to  the 
holders  of  its  notes';  2d,  That  the 
promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  should 
be  continued  to  be  received  in  all  pay- 
ments made  on  account  of  the  public 
revenue. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  his  ge- 


the  great  increase  of  bank  paper,  and    neral  statement  of  the  supply  for  thig 
the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  in-    year; — 


Army 

Deduct  troops  in  France 

9,665,666 
1,234,596 

8,431,070 

Extraordinaries            .... 
Commissariat          .           .           .           480,000 
Deduct  troops  in  France         .        ,        75,000 

1,500,000 

405,000 

178,000 

50,000 

Barracks         ... 
Storekeeper-general  to  be  reduced  about  10,000 

2,133,000 

10,114,345 
679,905 

Navy ,         . 

Deduct  naval  stores,  to  be  sold 

10,564,070 

9,434,440 

1,696,185 

2,500,000 

945,491 

Ordnance         .... 
Deduct  France           ..... 
V                                                                - 

1,882,188 
186,003 

Miscellaneous         ...                   »         . 
Indian  debt          .          •          • 

rERE, 

£217,680 

807,085 

500,000 

1,500,000 

2,260,000 

2,957,656 
188,000 

THE  SEPARATE  CHARGES  V 

Loyalty  5  per  cents.         .         . 

Debentures  and  interest  thereon 

Coinage             ..... 

Exchequer  bills  held  by  Bank 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  Exchequer  bills 

Deduct  Irish  proportion  of  joint  charge 
Ditto,  civil  list  and  consolidated  fund 

225,140,186 

5,284,765 

30,424,951 

3,145,656 

< 

£27,279,295 
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The  ways  and  means  which  he  pro- 
pc^ed  for  answering  these  charges, 
\vi  re  ombodied  io  a  string  of  resolu- 
ti(  ns,  of  which  the  first  and  second  re- 
ferred to  the  already  mentioned  offer 
of  three  millions  for  the  Bank  of  Kng- 
lajid  ;  the  third  to  the  surplus  of  the 
grants  for  1815,  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  he  had  calculated 
at  three  millions,  but  which,  on  more 
accurate  enquiry,  had  been  found  to 
amount  to  5,663,755/. ;  the  fourth  to 
a  sum  of  599,916/.,  arising  from  the 
sale  of  old  naval  and  victualling  stores  ; 
tfie  5th  to  unclaimed  dividends  of  the 
Bank.  The  Chancellor  mentioned, 
that  *'  it  was  not  fair  that  the  Bank 
should  retain  in  their  hands  sums  which 
it  was  not  likely  should  be  called  for, 
and  which  might  indeed  never  be  re- 
claimed. He  therefore  thought  such 
money  might  be  well  paid  over  to 
the  commissioners  for  the  redemption 
of  the  national  debt,  to  be  by  them 
applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  subject  to  the  future  claims 
of  the  owners  for  restitution.  He  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  arranged  on 
this  principle — that  all  stock  on  which 
no  dividend  was  claimed  for  ten  years 
successively,  should  be  paid  over  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  national  debt, 
to  be  by  them  applied  in  the  manner 
he  had  already  described.  A  register 
of  all  such  payments  he  proposed 
should  be  kept  both  in  the  Bank  and 
at  the  office  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
and  this  he  thought  would  be  better 
for  the  owners  than  even  the  present 
system,  proverbially  accurate  as  the 
Bank  was  in  all  its  transactions." 

The  6th  resolution  referred  to  ''  an 
extraordinary  item  of  140,000/  made 
up  of  small  balances  remainmg  in  the 
Exchtqutr,  the  result  of  unapplied 
grants  ot  former  years,  now  amount- 
ing altogether  to  a  Bum  not  to  be 
despised."  The  remaining  supplies, 
amounting  to  2,500,000/.,  were  to  be 
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provided  for  by  an  issue  of  exchequer 
bills  to  replace  an  equal  amount  of 
unfunded  debt,  which  would  be  paid 
off.  After  a  few  observations  from 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  Mr  Ba- 
ring, and  Mr  Tierney,  these  resolu- 
tions were  adopted. 

Mr  Vesey  Fitzgerald  laid  before 
the  House  his  intentions  with  respect 
to  the  Irish  revenue  of  the  year.  He 
began  with  saying,  that  the  liberal 
views  taken  by  the  House  on  former 
occasions,  justified  him  in  expecting, 
that  it  would  approve  of  his  not  ha- 
ving proposed  any  new  Irish  taxes,  in 
aid  of  the  services  of  1816.  He  then 
stated,  that  the  estimated  quota  of  con- 
tributions for  this  year,  was  3, 1  if!ii65()L 
British,  in  Irish  currency,  3,407»794-/. 
The  charge  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  present  debt,  is  6,826,730/., 
making,  with  the  inclusion  of  manage- 
ment, the  total  supplies,  10.234  524-/. 
The  state  of  the  consolidated  fund  was 
as  follows  : — The  surplus  balance  in 
the  exchequer  at  the  5th  January,  was 
1,448,086/.,  and  there  was  remaining 
of  loan,  raised  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
serviceof  the  last  year, 2,622,641/.  Bri- 
tish, beingin  I  rishcurrency''2,84 1 , 1 94/. 
a  total  sum  of  of  4,289,280/.  From 
this  he  was  to  deduct  arrears  due  on 
that  day.  The  arrear  of  contribution 
for  1815,  2,942,280/.  British,  being 
3,187,470/.  Irish  ;  the  outst;anding 
treasury  bills  and  lottery  prizes, 
28,876/.,  and  for  inland  navigations, 
and  the  expences  of  the  office  for  the 
public  records,  81,364/.  the  total  of 
the  arrears  was  3,297,710/.,  which, 
deducted  from  4,289,280/.  leaves  a 
balance  of  991,570/. 

Having  recapitulated  the  supply,  he 
proceeded  to  state  the  ways  and  means. 
The  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  as 
appeared  above,  991,570/. ;  the  pro- 
duce (if  the  revenuf  he  should  only 
estimate  at  6,000,000/.  ;  one-third  of 
the  profit  on  lotteries  which  Ireland 
was  entitled  to  receive,  100,000/.;  re- 
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payment  of  sums  paid  by  Ireland  for 
naval  and  military  services  being  ad- 
vanced out  of  the  revenue  of  the  last 
year,  111,960/.  Mr  Vansittart  had 
before  stated  the  loan  on  treasury 
bills  for  which  an  act  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  parliament,  of  1,700,000/. 
British,  making  1,841,666/.  Irish,  and 
that  a  further  loan  on  treasury  bills 
would  be  required  to  be  issued  in  the 
present  year  for  the  sum  of  1 ,200,000/., 
being  a  total  of  ways  and  means  of 
10,245,196/.  to  meet  the  supply  of 
10,234-524/. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  then  stated,  that  the 
House  wa>  aware  of  the  reduction 
of  the  revenue  in  consequence  of 
the  repeal  o^  that  portion  of  the  malt 
duty  in  Ireland  which  correspond- 
ed with  the  late  war  duty  in  Great 
Britain  ;  it  was  only  what  the  act  of 
union  had  prescribed  ;  but  as  a  mea- 
sure  of  relief,  sensibly  as  it  might  be 
felt  in  this  country,  it  would  not  be 
less  felt  in  that  where  tlie  example  had 
been  followed.  He  had  always  re- 
gretted the  necessity  of  augmenting 
the  malt  duty  ;  but  it  was  to  be  re- 
membered, that  he  had  never  had  but 
a  choice  of  difficulties.  The  deduc- 
tion from  the  revenue,  including  the 
repayment  of  duty  ,on  stock,  in  the 
hands  both  of  distillers  and  maltsters, 
would  be,  he  feared,  800,000/  ;  other 
small  duties  repealed  would  make  a 
total  diminution  in  the  revenue  of 
350,000/.,  and  when  the  committee  re- 
collected  that  the  whole  of  the  net 
payments  into  the  exchequer  in  the 
last  year  amounted  to  5,845,845/.,  he 
was  sure  he  should  not  be  charged 
with  estimating  the  annual  produce  of 
the  revenue  too  low  when  he  took  it 
at  6,000,000/.,  he  feared  rather  that 
he  should  be  accused  of  an  excessive 
estimate.  He  thought  himself  ground- 
ed, however,  in  hoping  for  what  must 
be  the  increase  of  more  than  half  a 
million  from  that  improved  system  of 
aollection  which  was  visible  in  every 


department,  and  for  which  the  chiefs 
of  departments  deserved  the  greatest 
praise.  He  could  not  better  excite 
that  industry,  or  stimulate  that  exer- 
tion, than  by  showing  to  the  different 
boards  that  parliament  looked  to  them 
to  supply,  by  their  exertions,  the  ne-^ 
cessity  of  fresh  taxation,  and  he  knew 
that  he  did  not  reckon  on'  their  exer- 
tions in  vain.  There  was  no  principle 
more  important  to  be  kept  m  view, 
particularly  in  Ireland,  than  that  it 
was  better  to  collect  your  old  taxes 
well,  than  to  delude  the  public  by 
suggesting  new  and  unproductive  im- 
posts. He  did  not  found  his  estimate 
of  revenue  solely  on  a  vague  expecta- 
tion of  its  produce  ;  the  assessments 
principally  of  the  inland  taxes  had 
been  formed  upon  a  more  correct  sys- 
tem, and  in  no  branch  of  our  revenue 
had  a  collection  been  more  improved. 
He  expected  in  the  present  year  a 
great  increase  from  those  duties,  and 
without  referring  to  the  excise  reve- 
nue, or  to  those  disputed  questions 
connected  with  the  distillery,  which 
he  purposely  avoided,  because  they 
were  likely  to  become  the  topics  of 
discussion  at  another  and  a  more  con- 
venient time  ;  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  man  that  if  the  practice  of  illicit 
distillation  could  be  checked  in  some 
degree  (he  was  not  sanguine  enough 
to  hope  for  its  immediate  extinction), 
the  excise  rerenue  would  become  the 
main  source  of  our  contribution.  He 
did  not  despair  either,  that  the  inter- 
nal difficulties  of  Ireland  v^^ould  press 
so  heavy  as  in  the  last  year,  a  year  of 
sudden  and  unexampled  distress.  That 
distress  was  easily  to  be  traced  m  the 
diminished  consumption  of  some  of  the 
most  productive  articles,  not  only  in 
our  excise  but  in  our  customs  also. 
He  hoped  that  our  horizon  was  bright- 
ening a  little,  and  that  he  might  be 
justified  in  the  estimate  of  six  million* 
which  he  had  assumed. 

On  the  succeeding  evening,  Mr  J. 
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P.  Grant  made  a  motion  for  a  commit-  But  they  were  listened  to,  both  within 
tec  on  the  state  of  the  public  finances,  and  without  the  House,  with  that  sus- 
an  1  on  this  occasion  the  attack  on  the  picion  which  frequent  experience  of 
vitiws  and  plans  of  the  Chancellor  of  their  fallacy  had  justified.  The  nation 
tha  Exchequer  was  renewed.  The  wafs  distressed,  but  it  was  not  despair- 
desponding  prophecies  of  approaching  ing  ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
national  ruin  were  as  numerous,  and,  permanent  gains,  it  found  consolation 
•tranger  still,   as   confident   as  ever,  for  its  temporary  difficulties. 


VOL.  IX.  PART  I. 


^ 
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CHAP.  III. 

Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Civil  List. — Motion  for  abolishing  the  Office  of 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. —  Motion  respecti?ig  the  Augmentation  of  the 
Salaries  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty. — Motion  concerning  Salaries 
and  Emoluments  in  Public  Offices. — Mr  Grenfell's  Motion  concerning  the 
transactions  xvith  the  Bank. — Bank  Restriction  Act  extended  till  1818. — 
Consolidation  of  the  English  and  Irish  Exchequers. — Nevo  Silver  Coinage. 


On  the  3d  of  May,  Lord  Castlereagh 
made  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  his 
majesty's  civil  list,  **  The  subjects 
involved  in  the  regulation  of  this  mea 
sure,  were,'*  as  his  lordship  observed, 
**  of  the  most  delicate  nature  ;  never- 
theless, a  variety  of  causes, — and, 
among  these,  not  the  least  effectual, 
the  hberties  which  had  recently  been 
taken  by  some  gentlemen  of  the  oppo- 
sition, in  talking  of  the  personal  habits 
of  the  royal  family,  rendered  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  feelings  cal- 
culated to  make  his  majesty's  ministers 
avoid  their  discussion,  should  be  over- 
come. In  his  introduction,  the  minister 
reprobated  the  vulgar  error  of  suppo- 
sing the  whole,  or  even  the  greater 
part  of  the  demands  upon  the  civil  list, 
to  arise  out  of  the  private  expenditure 
of  the  sovereign  and  his  family,  while, 
in  truth,  much  the  larger  part  of  them 
were  as  strictly  caused  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  public  service,  as  any  of  the 
grants  annually  made  for  the  army  or 
the  navy.  If  the  expences  thrown  on 
the  country  by  the  unhappy  state  of 
the  nominal  sovereign  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  annual  expence  of  the 
civillist,  it  would  not  exceed  1 ,339.000/. 
and  of  this  sum  only  409,000/.  could 


be  brought  home  to  the  actual  sove- 
reign to  support  his  public  splendour, 
or  meet  the  charge  of  his  domestic  en- 
joyments— a  sum  not  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole  of  the  civil  list. 
He  then  proceeded  to  give,  in  the  first 
place,  a  retrospective  view  of  the  civil 
list  expenditure  for  several  years,  com- 
pared with  its  revenue. 

The  average  expenditure  of  the 
seven  years,  up  to  1811 
elusive,  had  amounted  to 

That  of  the  year  1812  was    - 

Of  1813 

Of  1814         -  -  - 

Of  1815 

And  the  year  ending  5th  Jan 
1816  -  -  - 

During  this  period  the  revenues  of 
the  civil  list,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
were  unequal  to  satisfy  the  demands 
they  were  intended  to  meet.  In  the 
seven  years  up  to  1811,  their  average 
amount,  under  the  settlemefit  of  1804?, 
was  995,000/.  Since  that  period,  from 
various  circumstances,  they  had  been 
swelled  to  1,060,000/  It  would  be 
seen  that  the  revenue,  in  the  course  of 
the  seven  years,  had  fallen  short  by 
about  1,000,000/.  ;  and  since  that  pe- 
riod the  deficiency  had  considerably 
increased.  On  the  face  of  this  state- 
ment it  would  appear  that  there  was  a 


la- 

L.  1,1 03,000 

-    1,374,000 

1,316,000 

1,361,000 

1,436,000 


1,480,000 
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tendency  in  the  settlement  which  had 
bren  made  of  the  civil  list  to  create 
debt.  If  the  House  looked  to  the  fc- 
ports  of  all  the  committees  which  had 
bc.'en  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
subject,  it  would  be  found,  that  every 
one  of  them  had  uniformly  pronoun- 
ced that  the  estimate  of  1804  had  been 
completely  inadequate  to  its  object, 
and  was  not  in  fact  borne  out  either 
by  those  circumstances  which  had  pre- 
ceded, or  by  those  which  followed  it. 
On  all  hands,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
civil  list  income  had  been  allowed,  and 
the  augmentation  of  it  had  only  been 
delayed  on  account  of  those  casual 
aids  derived  from  the  war,  of  which  he 
had  already  spoken.  The  gross  amount 
of  the  debt  which  had  accrued  on  the 
civil  list  since  1804,  was  2,500,0001. 
The  liberaHty  of  parliament  had  grant- 
ed in  discharge  of  that  sum  762,000/. 
An  advance  made  by  the  Crown  from 
its  West  Indian  revenues,  and  from 
the  surplus  of  the  Scotch  civil  list,  to 
the  amount  of  1,738,000/.  had  still 
further  reduced  the  debt.  During  the 
same  period,  it  was  to  be  recollected 
that  the  Crown  out  of  the  same  funds 
(in  the  year  1807,  he  believed,)  had 
advanced  the  sum  of  1,000,000/.  for 
the  service  of  the  public,  to  meet  the 
supplies  of  the  year.  If,  instead  of 
doing  that,  the  Crown  had  applied 
this  sum  of  one  million  to  the  di- charge 
of  the  debt  on  the  civil  list,  so  far  from 
having  occasion  to  apply  to  parliament 
for  assistance,  that  sum  would  have 
more  than  covered  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  debt,  and  would  have  effec- 
tually prevented  the  inconvenient  pres- 
sure which  it  had  experienced.  But  it 
was  not  merely  this  sum  of  1,000,000/. 
which  had  been  advanced  in  1807:  that 
had  been  furnished  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, by  the  liberal  consideration  of 
the  Crown — in  the  course  of  the  war 
the  sum  of  2,800,000/.  had  been  thus 
appropriated.  These  facts  would  go 
to  prove,  that  if  the  Crown  had  been 


in  possession  of  its  former  revenues,  it 
would  not  have  had  occasion  to  ap- 
proach parliament  for  any  assistance." 

The  second  object  of  his  lordship's 
speech,  was  to  give  a  perspective  view 
of  the  probable  future  expenditure  of 
the  civil  list,  with  a  consideration  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  funds  appropria- 
ted to  it,  and  the  most  economical  me- 
thod of  augmenting  them.  The  esti- 
mate which  he  thought  might  be  made, 
was  l,339,i95/.,presenting,when  com- 
pared with  that  of  last  year,  (larger, 
of  course,  as  being  made  during  war), 
a  reduction  of  139,000/.  Should  this  , 
be  deducted  from  this  sum,  (as  Lord 
Castlereagh  judged  would  be  just  and 
proper,)  the  170,000/.  occasioned  by 
the  Windsor  establishment,  the  privy 
purse,  and  the  allowance  to  her  majes- 
ty, in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
king,  the  estimate  would  be  reduced 
to  1,169,495/.  To  this  he  thought 
no  objection  could  be  made,  as  it  was 
precisely  the  medium  between  tfie 
charges  that  had  occurred  on  the  civil 
list  between  1804  and  1811. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  mode  of 
meeting  the  future  expenditure  of  the 
civil  list,  as  thus  estimated,  he  thought 
that  parhameut  must  either  increase 
the  general  allowance,  for  that  ser- 
vice, by  the  65,000/.,  which  had  been 
for  the  seven  years  up  to  1811,  the 
annual  excess  of  its  expenditure,  and 
by  a  sum  adequate  to  cover  the  Wind- 
sor establishment  extraordinary,  or 
withdraw  from  it  certain  charges  which 
would  relieve  it  to  the  necessary  ex- 
tent. The  latter  plan  he  recommend- 
ed for  their  adoption.  He  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  to 
entail  fluctuation  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  civil  list,  by  loading  it  with  charges 
of  a  public  nature,  from  their  very  es- 
sence so  ci  angeable.  The  charges  which 
he  wished  to  see  removed  from  it  were 
then  particularized,  (they  consisted  of 
various  items  connected  with  all  the 
branches  of  public  service,)  and  the 
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relief  to  be  afforded  by  their  removal, 
was  stated  at  255,768/.,  being  within 
a  few  thousand  pounds  of  what  he  had 
described  as  necessary. 

His  lordship  concluded  with  de- 
tailing certain  prospective  regulations 
which  would  be  necessary  for  uphold- 
ing the  proper  splendour  of  the  crown. 
The  principal  topic  in  this  part  of  the 
detail  was  the  necessity  of  a  new  offi- 
cer, who  should  act  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  treasury  in  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  whole  civil  list  expendi- 
ture ;  who  should  have  all  facihty  of 
communicating  with  the  different  de- 
partments, and  of  caUing  the  officers 
before  him  and  inspecting  their  ac- 
counts ;  and  who  should  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  controul  extravagance  in  every 
point,  and  to  make  proper  represent- 
ations to  the  treasury  whenever  he 
should  see  occasion.  His  lordship 
proposed,  that  the  salary  annexed  to 
this  office  should  be  1500/. 

On  the  6th  of  the  month,  Mr  Tier- 
ney  entered  into  a  long  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  various  accounts 
submitted  to  the  House  by  the  mini- 
sters, in  order  to  guide  their  judgment 
respecting  the  civil  list  bill.  The 
charges  of  extravagance  and  profu- 
sion which  he  brought  against  almost 
every  department  of  these,  were  an- 
swered, chiefly  by  statements  of  detail, 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exehequer.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  attacks 
made  on  the  personal  expenditure  of 
the  Regent  were  by  no  means  merited 
by  the  late  conduct  of  that  prince ; 
that  his  situation,  as  it  was  one  with- 
out precedent,  so  it  might  have  occa- 
sioned some  expences  (such  as  build- 
ing, &c. )  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  he  had 
been  endeavouring,  and  that  success- 
fully, to  suit  his  expence  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country.  In  the  end,  the 
bill  of  Lord  Castlereagh  was  carried 


through  both  Houses  by  a  large  ma^ 
jority. 

The  same  charges  made  by  the  op- 
position against  the  civil  list,  were,  on 
various  occasions  during  the  session, 
brought  against  various  other  depart- 
ments of  the  public  expence.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  occa- 
sions was  that  on  which  Mr  Tierney 
brought  forward  his  motion  with  re- 
gard to  the  offices  of  the  secretaries 
of  state.  According  to  the  view  given 
by  this  member,  the  old  establishment 
of  two  secretaries  of  state  had  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  third  in 
the  year  1794,  solely  on  account  of 
the  war  ;  and  that  having  ceased,  the, 
officer  created  on  account  of  it  should, 
he  alleged,  be  immediately  disconti- 
nued. In  reply  to  these  observations, 
Mr  Golbourn  and  Mr  Addington  sta^ 
ted,  that  the  immense  additional  labour 
which  had,  within  the  last  20  year 
become  necessary  in  the  management 
of  our  colonies,  had  alone  been  more 
than  enough  to  justify  the  creation  of 
an  additional  secretary. 

The  personal  and  bitter  recrimina- 
tions lavished  by  thetwo  partiesagainst 
each  other  upon  this  occasion  need  not 
be  embodied  in  the  annals  of  the  time. 
The  increase  which  has  obviously  ta- 
ken place  in  our  population  and  in  our 
power,  seems  to  afford  some  presump- 
tion, that  the  labours  of  another  great 
state  officer  might  not  be  unnecessary. 
We  beheve  that,  in  tTie  midst  of  all 
the  zeal  of  their  debates,  no  charge  of 
idleness  was  brought  against  any  of 
the  persons  actually  filling  any  of  these 
high  and  responsible  situations.  From 
the  statement  given  by  Mr  Adding- 
ton, it  would  appear,  that  even  the 
toils  of  professional  men,  active  and 
eager  in  their  professions,  admit  of  • 
greater  intervals  of  repose,  and  de- 
mand, during  their  continuance,  a  less 
intense  apphcation,  than  the  exertions 
of  the  persons  filling  these  high  official 
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s  tuations,  which,  in  our  country,  are  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 

r  ever  adequately  rewarded,  except  by  43. 

the  honour  of  worthily   discharging  Several  important  financial  debates 

them.     The  House  rejected  the  mo-  occurred  this  session,  in  consequence 

tionofMrTierney  by  a  large  majority,  of  the   public  transactions   wiih  the 

A  similar  attack  was  made  by  Mr  Bank,  the  nature  of  which,  and  the 
Methuen  upon  certain  regulations,  alleged  grounds  of  suspicion  concern- 
whereby  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries  ing  them,  were  in  some  measure  ex- 
and  clerks  of  the  admiralty  had  been  plained  in  our  last  volume.*  It  will 
kept  up  at  the  rate  of  war  salaries  af-  be  recollected,  that  Mr  Grenfell  and 
ter  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Lord  Mr  Mellish  moved  two  counter  sets 
Castlereagh  alleged,  that  when  the  of  resolutions,  statmg  their  respective 
peace  with  America  was  concluded,  views  concerning  the  state  of  the  pub- 
the  period  of  reduction  might  have  lie  transactions  with  the  Bank,  and 
been  supposed  to  be  arrived,  but  that  that  the  House  agreed  to  take  up  the 
the  subsequent  re-appearance  of  Buo-  discussion  of  both  upon  the  same  oc- 
naparte  had  demanded  new  hostilities,  casion. 

and  new  labours  on  the  part  of  the  The  production  of  the  accounts  or- 

officers  in  question,  and  had  conse-  dered  towards  the  close  of  last  session 

quently  rendered  the  contmuance  of  had  not,  in  any  measure,  altered  the 

their  salaries  at  the  war  rate  not  only  opinion  then  expressed  by  Mr  Gren- 

reasonable  but   indispensable.     At   a  fell  respecting  the  unequal  nature  of 

subsequent  period  of  the  session,  how-  the   transactions    with   this    immense 

ever,  it  was  declared  by  Mr  Warren-  corporation.     On  the  14th  of  March 

der,  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  he  made  a  long  and  most  elaborate 

part  of  government  of  moving  for  any  speech,  which  terminated  in  a  recapi- 

permament  continuance  of  the  salaries  tulation  of  the  advantages  gained  to 

of  the  admiralty  secretaries  at  the  i-ate  the  Bank,  and  of  the  corresponding 

allowed  during  the  war.  loss  to  the  public,  arising  out  of  the 

Another  debate  of  a  similar  charac-  possession  by  the  Bank  of  the  public 
ter  occurred  on  the  7th  of  May,  when  balances  since  1806,  assuming  the  ag- 
Lord   Althrope   made   a    motion   on  gregate  amount  during  the  whole  of 
the  subject  of  the  increase  of,  or  di-  this  period  to  have  been  about  eleven 
minution  of,  the  salaries  of  public  of-  millions  and  a  half.  According  to  this 
ficers.     His  lordship  mentioned,  that  statement,  in  1806,  the  Bank  advanced 
this  important  subject  was  in  the  hands  a  loan  of  three  millions  to  the  public, 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  trea»  at  three  per  cent.,  which  reduced  the 
sury,  but  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  aggregate  amount  of  the  deposits  from 
no  progress  had  been  made  by  them  in  eleven  millions  and  a  half  to  eight  mil- 
removing  the  grounds  of  public  dis-  lions  and  a  half, 
content,  and  that,  therefore,  the  mat- 
ter would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  a  The  interest  on  eight  mil- 
committee  of  the  whole  House.    The  lions  and  a  half,  is,  per 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  entered         annum c£425,000 

into  a  long  detail  of  facts,  with  a  view  To  which  add  interest  on 

to  prove  that  the  charge  against  mi-  the  loan  of  three  mil- 

nist^'rs  was  unfounded,  and  that  the         hons 90,000 

matter  was  already  in  excellent  hands.  Together 515,000 

*  See  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1815,  Part  I.  p.  93.  et  seq. 
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From  1806,then,to  1808,  the  Bank 
held  a  puHic  treasure,  amounting  to 
eight  millions  and  a  half,  and  made  a 
profit  thereon  ;  or  the  public  lost  there- 
on an  interest  of  money  at  the  rate  of 
515,000/.  per  annum- 

In  1808,  the  Bank  advanced  another 
loan  of  three  millions,  which  reduced 
the  deposits  in  their  hands  from  eight 
millions  and  a  half  to  five  millions  and 
a  half. 

The  interest  on  five  mil- 
lions and  a  half  is,  per 
annum ^275,000 

To  which  add,  as  before, 

on  the  loan  of  1 806  90,000 

Together 365,000 


From  1808  then,  to  1814,  the  Bank 
held  a  treasure  belonging  to  the  pub- 
lic of  five  millions  and  a  half,  and  made 
a  profit,  or  the  public  lost  in  interest 
of  money  thereon,  at  the  rate  of 
365,000/.  per  annum. 

In  1814,  the  loan  of  1806  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  amount  replaced  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bank,  by  which 
the  aggregate  amount  of  deposits  was 
again  raised  from  five  millions  and  a 
half  to  eight  millions  and  a  half.  The 
interest  on  this  is,  per  annum,425,000/. 
«  From  1814,  then,"  said  Mr  Gren- 
«*fell,to  the  5th  April,  1816,the  Bank 
will  have  held  a  pubhc  treasure  of 
eight  millions  and  a  half,  and  we  shall 
have  been  paying  to  the  Bank  at  the 
rate  of  425,000/.  per  annum,  for  ta- 
king care  of  it." 

In  return  for  this  large  annual  sum 
of  425,000/,  it  is  fair,  continued  he, 
that  we  should  enquire  what  services 
are  rendered  to  the  public  by  the  Bank. 
From  every  enquiry  that  he  had  been 
able  to  make,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
demonstrable,  that  the  services  render- 
ed by  the  Bank  to  the  public  were  ex- 
actly of  the  nature  of  those  rendered 


to  any  gentleman  by  his  private  bank- 
er, they  should  therefore  be  paid  at  the 
same  rate.  Were  it  possible  that  any 
competition  should  occur  as  to  the 
management  of  the  public  business, 
he  was  satisfied  that  any  respectable 
banking  house  in  London  would  wil- 
lingly undertake  to  do  what  the  Bank 
of  England  does,  for  25,000/.  per  an- 
num, thus  making  a  saving  of  nearly 
half  a  miUion  to  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  immense  gains  de- 
rived by  the  Bank  from  the  interest  of 
the  public  balances,  another  great 
branch  of  their  profits  arises  from  the 
allowance  possessed  by  them  for  ma- 
naging the  national  debt.  This  allow- 
ance had  been  fixed  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  hi  1726,  at  360/.  per  mil- 
lion, an  allowance,  as  Mr  Grenfell  be- 
lieved, perhaps  not  too  much  at  the 
commencement  of  the  business  ;  but 
the  subsequent  immense  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt  had 
by  no  means,  he  alleged,  been  attend- 
ed with  any  thing  like  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  trouble  to  the  Bank  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  profits  derived  to 
them  at  a  time  when  the  debt  exceeded 
ten  hundred  millions,  must  have  been 
far  beyond  the  contemplation  of  those 
who  lived  when  it  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  millions,  while  a  very  small 
increase  of  establishment  would  be 
sufficient  for  managing  the  additional 
business  occasioned  by  it.  From  mo- 
tives unintelligible  to  the  government, 
however,  Mr  Pitt  had,  in  1791,  allow- 
ed the  Bank  450/.  instead  of  360/.  per 
million.  This  allowance  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  labours  of  the  finance 
committee  of  1797,  been  reduced  by 
Mr  Percival  in  1808  to  340/.  per  mil- 
lion, at  which  sum  it  now  stood,  but 
below  which  he  had  no  doubt  it  ought 
to  be  still  very  far  reduced.  Various 
other  items  were  enumerated  by  Mr 
Grenfell,  in  each  and  all  of  which  he 
was  of  opinion  an  undue  advantage  war 
taken  of  the  public  by  the  monopoli- 
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siig  corporation  of  the  Bank.  Al« 
tliough  he  did  not  mean  to  propose  at 
p  esent  any  direct  interference  with 
that  branch  of  the  Bank's  profits, 
tliere  was  one  other  item  of  its  gains 
too  important  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
Bank  itself  in  making  its  demands 
against  the  House  in  recovering  them, 
— this  was  the  profits  gained  by  the 
Bank  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
increase  in  the  circulation  of  their  pa- 
per, occasioned  by  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act,  an  increase  giving  rise,  as  he 
calculated  it,  to  no  less  than  an  addi- 
tion of  80,000/.  to  the  gross  annual 
profits  of  the  Bank. 

The  conclusion  of  his  speech  was, 
that  instead  of  borrowing  six  millions 
from  the  Bank  at  four  per  cent.,  we 
ought,  in  consideration  of  the  extrava- 
gant profits  lately  made  by  them,  to 
^'borrotv  that  sum,"  (if  the  word  bor- 
row could  be  properly  applied  on  the 
occasion,)  at  no  interest  at  all.  The 
motion  was,  "  That  a  select  committee 
be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  en- 
gagements now  subsisting  between  the 
public  and  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
to  consider  the  advantages  derived  by 
the  Bank  from  its  transactions  with 
the  public,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  such  future  arrangements  as  may 
be  consistent  with  those  principles  of 
good  faith  and  equity  which  ought  to 
prevail  in  all  transactions  between  the 
public  and  the  Bank  of  England." 

On  the  representation  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  that  a  more 
proper  opportunity  for  considering 
these  subjects  would  occur  when  in 
due  course  the  Bank  restriction  bill  of 
the  season  should  be  brought  before 
the  House,  Mr  Grenfell's  motion  was 
lost.  When  that  bill  was  read  for  the 
third  time,  accordingly,  Mr  Grenfell, 
whose  indefatigable  and  disinterested 
exertions  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of 
the  public,  again  renewed  his  attack 
on  the  style  of  the  transactions  between 
the  Bank  and  the  public.    The  Chan- 


cellor of  the  Exchequer  defended  the 
equity  of  these  transactions,  and  repre- 
sented Mr  Grenfell  as  having  been  car- 
ried into  many,  no  doubt  unintentional, 
over  estimates  of  the  profits  gained  by 
the  corporation.  A  clause  was,  how- 
ever, introduced  into  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  as  the  Chancellor  supposed, 
not  against  the  consent  of  the  Bank 
directors,  which  ran  thus  : — "  Where- 
as the  Bank  of  England  are  possessed 
of  certain  sums  of  the  public  money, 
arising  from  balances  of  several  public 
accounts,  and  are  willing  to  advance," 
&c.  But  on  its  being  discovered  that 
through  some  accident  the  opinion  of 
the  directors  respecting  this  clause  had 
been  mistaken,  and  after  a  debate  in 
which  Mr  Baring  and  some  other  of 
the  first  bankers  maintained  the  equity 
of  the  dealings  of  the  Bank,  the  clause 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  bill  passed  in 
its  original  state  by  a  majority  of  HG 
to  56. 

The  subject  of  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act,  above  alluded  to,  was  after- 
wards more  directly  brought  before 
parliament  by  Mr  Horner.  The  argu- 
ments and  statements  which  that  gen- 
tleman used,  were  in  no  ways  different 
from  those  which  he  had  already  em- 
ployed, and  of  which  we  have  in  a  for- 
mer volume  given  an  account.  The 
motion  which  he  made  on  the  present 
occasion  was  lost ;  but  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  expressly  stated, 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  rendering 
the  act  perpetual  ;  that  steps  had  al- 
ready been  taken  for  preparing  gradu- 
ally the  restoration  of  cash  payments, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  Jae  entirely 
resumed.  An  act  for  extending  the 
Restriction  Act  till  July  the  5th, 
1818,  was  accordingly  passed. 

The  only  other  important  matters 
of  a  financial  nature  which  this  year 
occupied  the  attention  of  parliament, 
were  the  consolidation  of  the  English 
and  Irish  £x,chequer)),  a  measure,  the 
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wisdom  of  which  had  been  rendered  for  a  new  silver  coinage,  a  measure 

abundantly  perceptible  by  the  expe-  which  had  in  like  manner  been  loudly 

rience  of  the  years  which  had  elapsed  called  for  by  all  classes  of  the  commu- 

since  the  political  union  of  the   two  nity. 
countries;  and  the  passing  of  an  act 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Sir  John  Netoport's  Motion  on  the  State  of  Ireland. —  Various  Proceedings  oj 
Parliament  connected  tviih  the  Question  o/CathoUc  Emancipation. 


TVt.  have  already  seen,  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  military  force  demanded 
for  the  service  of  Ireland,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  ministers,  the  unhappy  dis- 
sentions  among  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  had  not  yet  been  entirely  al- 
layed. At  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
session,  a  great  body  of  information  re- 
specting the  affairs  of  the  sister  island 
■was  brought  before  the  House,  on  oc- 
casion of  a  motion  of  Sir  John  New- 
port. This  gentleman  professed  to 
have  no  object  in  view  but  that  of  re- 
questing documents  to  be  laid  before 
the  House  which  might  enable  him- 
self and  others  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  grounds  of  keeping  up  an 
army  of  25,000  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  in  Ireland,  and,  more  generally, 
of  attracting  a  due  share  of  public  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom. 
These  simple  requests  he  prefaced 
with  an  elaborate  speech,  of  which  we 
shall  insert  the  most  material  parts, 
first,  because  in  itself  it  contains  much 
interesting  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Ireland,  compressed  into  a 
very  short  compass  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  called  out,  in  the  reply  of 
Mr  Peel,  a  mass  of  information  re- 
specting the  actual  state  of  that  king- 
dom. 


After  rapidly  sketching  the  earlier 
history  of  Ireland  from  the  time  of  its 
first  annexation  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land,   down    to    the  period  of  those 
bloody  measures  which  deformed  the 
annals  of  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and 
James  II.,  he  went  on  to  the  epoch 
of  the  revolution,  1688.     *'  With  the 
revolution,*'  said  he,  "  came  honour, 
glory,  and  independence  to  Britain ; 
but  to  Ireland  no  such  bright  pros^ 
pects  !  The  victors  treated  those  whom 
they  subdued,  and  those  who  aided 
them  in  the  conquest,  with  the  same 
revolting  indifference.    The  era  which 
succeeded  to  the  revolution  was  in  Ire- 
land marked  by  the  sordid  characters 
of  illiberal   exclusion  and  monopoly 
within  and  without — its  interior  con- 
cerns abandoned  to  the  exercise  of  a 
vindictive  provincial  tyranny   by  its 
Enghsh  masters,  who  covenanted  for 
the  surrender  of  its  external  and  com- 
mercial concerns  to  British  monopoly 
— a  barter  disgraceful  to  both  coun- 
tries, and  involving  the  complete  sa- 
crifice  of    national    and    commercial 
rights.     The  protestant  interest,  as  it 
was  then  called,  became  the  object  to 
which  every  other  consideration  gave 
way,  and  every  measure  which  was  al- 
leged to  contribute  to  it,  secured  by 
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that  allegation,  the  unqualified  support 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  whilst  they 
passively  acquiesced  in  the  destruction 
of  their  woollen  manufactures.  Then 
arose  that  code  of  penal  law  which  haa 
been  designated  by  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Camden,  as  *  a  monstrous  monu- 
ment of  folly  and  oppression,  which 
was  sufficient  to  demoralize  the  coun- 
try, and  which  had  completely  fulfilled 
that  purpose.'  In  Primate  Boulter's 
Letters,  we  find  in  every  page  from 
one  of  her  governors,  evidence  of  the 
corrupt  and  petty  artifices  by  which 
the  system  was  supported.  In  the 
case  of  Wood's  halfpence,  he  says, 
*  the  measure  was  much  to  be  lament- 
ed, as  it  generally  interested  the  peo- 
ple, had  extinguished  their  divisions, 
and  tended  to  unite  the  whole  country.' 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  Carteret,  he  says, 
«  that  although  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  scarcity  approaching  to  famine,  he 
had  forwarded  a  bill  obliging  the  oc- 
cupant of  lands  to  plough  five  acres  in 
every  hundred  occupied,  yet  it  does 
not  encourage  tillage  by  allowing  any 
bounty  to  exporters  which  might  clash 
with  British  interests.*  The  act  was 
passed  in  the  year  1729,  but  was  in- 
efficacious J  for  during  forty  years, 
from  17^2,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  the  import  of  corn  was  constant ; 
it  was  probably  counteracted  by  that 
monstrous  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  1735,  which  stripped  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  of  a  large  proportion 
of  their  provision,  and  declared  the 
tithe  of  agistment  to  be  *  grievous, 
burthensome,  and  injurious  to  the  pro- 
testant  interest.'  In  this  manner  did 
these  champions  of  protestantism  assert 
the  rights  of  a  protestaiit  church. 
From  this  vote,  and  the  consequently 
insufficient  provision  of  the  clergy, 
arose  the  practice  of  uniting  parishes, 
50  as  to  deprive  them  of  spiritual  assist- 
ance from  their  pastors,  the  protest- 
ant  population  during  that  period,  and 
since  the  conversion  of  pasturage  into 


tillage  through  so  great  an  extent  o^ 
the  country,  increasing  in  an  enormous 
and  disproportionate  degree,  the  in- 
comes  of  the  parochial  clergy,  resident 
and  non-resident. 

"  The  temper  with  which  the  Irish 
parliament  legislated,  was  manifested 
even  in  the  least  important  of  their 
proceedings.  When  a  petition  was 
presented  complaining  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  coal-merchant  employed  por- 
ters of  his  own  persuasion,  it  was  re- 
ferred by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  committee  of  grievances.  Was  it 
then  surprising  that  a  parliament  thus 
completely  severing  its  interests  from 
those  of  the  body  of  the  people,  should 
possess  no  solid  strength,  or  that  the  ^ 
English  minister  should  be  encouraged 
by  that  disunion  to  attempt  a  measure 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  sealed 
the  death-warrant  of  parliaments  in 
Ireland  ? — I  allude  to  the  proposition 
of  voting  the  supplies  for  twenty-one 
years,  which  failed  only  by  a  single 
vote.  The  parliament  of  George  II. 
sat  thirty-three  years,  outliving  all  con- 
nexion with  the  constituent  body,  and 
possessing  but  one  solitary  virtue,  that 
of  economy.  It  paid  off  the  debt  of 
the  country,  and  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus in  the  Exchequer  of  200,000/.  in 
the  year  1753,  both  rescued  from  the 
factions  who  contended  for  its  posses- 
sion, and  transferred  to  England  by 
a  king's  letter.  It  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary effect  on  the  human  mind  of 
this  provincial  misrule,  grounded  on 
what  was  termed  protestant  ascend- 
ancy, that  Dean  Swift,  calling  himself, 
and  looked  up  to  as  an  Irish  patriot, 
expressed  himself  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  beggary  being  the  certain 
lot  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and 
more  than  insinuates  a  wish  that  the 
Protestant  dissenters  were  in  the  same 
state.  Henry  Boyle,  the  first  Earl  of 
Shannon,  too,  who,  as  one  of  the  lords 
justices,  was  in  the  government  of  Ire- 
land more  than  twenty-five  years,  in  a 
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SI  etch  of  Ireland,  written  in  1747, 
t5t  tes  a  principal  cause  why  so  great 
ani  fruitful  a  country  produced  so 
lit:le,  and  advanced  so  slowly  towards 
in:  provement,  to  be  the  penal  code, 
*  (jscouraging  the  labour  and  industry 
of  the  papists,  though  three-fourths  of 
the  arts,  industry,  and  labour  of  the 
country  must  be  necessarily  carried  on 
bv  their  hands  *  and  adds,  *  until  some 
happy  temper  can  be  fallen  upon  a« 
to  make  our  apprehensions  from  the 
papists  consist  with  our  interest  to 
employ  them,  Ireland  can  advance  but 
elowly  in  improvement.*  And  yet  to 
measures  of  this  nature  Mr  Boyle  could 
not  reconcile  himself!  So  difficult  is  it 
for  men  of  even  superior  minds  to  dis 
engage  themselves  from  the  fetters  of 
I  prejudice  and  bigotry  !  I  may,  by  the 
I  way,  add,  it  appears  from  this  paper, 
i  that  nearly  every  fourth  year  from  the 
i  revolution  had  been  a  year  of  scarcity, 
I  and  in  that  interval  nearly  five  millions 
were  paid  for  imported  corn  and  flour 
to  feed  the  inhabitants  of  that  fertile 
island. 

"  The  septennial  bill,  passed  in  1767, 
•ecured  to  a  certain  extent  the  con- 
nexion between  the  electors  and  elect- 
ed. With  this  exception,  Ireland  felt 
little  change  in  her  situation  till  the 
year  1778-  In  that  year  the  reverses 
of  the  American  war  left  Ireland  with- 
out a  military  force,  and  here  com- 
menced the  era  of  her  glory.  She  was 
told  to  protect  herself,  and  she  did  so. 
She  protected  herself  from  her  enemies 
abroad,  and  from  her  enemies  at  home. 
The  gallantry,  the  concord,  and  the 
heroism  of  her  sons,  placed  her  in  a  si- 
tuation to  command  respect,  and  she 
was  respected.  Till  she  respected  her- 
self, Britain  did  not  respect  her  ;  Ire- 
land then  first  took  her  station  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  when  it  cea- 
sed to  be  a  divided  nation.  I  discharge 
a  debt  of  justice  due  to  him  who  sits 
beside  me  (Mr  Grattan) — to  him  Ire- 
land  owes  much }  and  to  whom  she 


has  in  return  testified  her  ardent  gra- 
titude. His  exertions  awakened  ua  to 
a  sense  of  our  rights,  and  hence  the 
brightest  page  in  our  annals  of  glory. 
Having  asserted  her  independence, 
little  was  wanting  to  its  continuance  ; 
but  here  she  failed  !  Those  who  had 
gained  a  victory  over  others  did  not 
possess  sufficient  virtue  to  extend  that 
conquest  to  themselves.  The  Pro- 
testant population,  the  leaders  in  this 
struggle,  had  not  public  spirit  enough 
to  share  the  fruits  of  victory  with  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore they  fell.  I  trust  their  fate  will 
afford  a  salutary  lesson  to  every  coun- 
try, and  impress  on  them  the  convic- 
tion, that  by  complete  consohdation 
of  interests  alone,  can  they  avoid  a  si- 
milar calamity.  I  ought  to  add  (what 
indeed  is  most  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  House,)  during  this  triumph  of 
Ireland  in  the  absence  of  military  force^ 
and  whilst  she  thus  nobly  exerted  her- 
self to  take  her  rank  amongst  the  na- 
tions, the  laws  were  better  obeyed 
than  during  any  period  of  her  history. 
Every  one  lent  his  willing  aid  to  en- 
force their  execution.  What  a  great 
lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  this !  Place  a 
countryinastateof  concord  with  regard 
to  itself,  and  the  laws  will  be  obeyed  ; 
no  longer  seek  to  govern  by  disunion, 
or  by  sacrificing  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  laws  will  be  obeyed. 
Why  has  not  this  memorable  lesson  of 
the  weakness  of  that  policy  which 
would  exclude  from  the  full  benefits 
of  a  free  constitution,  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  produced  its  full  effect  ? 
Why  has  not  Ireland  resumed  that 
happy  situation  ?  Why  is  not  the  spi- 
rit of  her  government  assimilated  to 
that  of  England  ?  Here  every  man, 
however  humble  his  condition,  what- 
ever his  poHtical  tenets,  feels  an  inte- 
rest in  the  laws,  and  contributes  to 
their  execution,  for  they  efficaciously 
protect  him,  and  neither  rank  nor 
power  can  violate  them  with  impunity. 
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*'I  cannot  draw  such  a  happy  picture 
of  the  state  of  Ireland.  This  brilUant 
period  of  her  history  was  transient ; 
those  who  had  been  borne  down  by 
the  unanimity  and  spirit  of  the  people, 
soon  commenced  their  efforts  to  weak- 
en the  principles  which  they  could 
not  resist,  and  the  war  against  inde- 
pendence was  renewed,  which  sought 
by  disunion  to  degrade  the  people. 
Addresses  from  grand  juries,  bigotted 
and  inflammatory, — whatever  could 
revive  dormant  animosities,  and  cherish 
forgotten  jealousies,  was  urged  with 
active  and  too  successful  industry  by 
the  satellites  of  an  old  and  corrupt 
monopoly  of  power.  I  wish  to  speak 
of  these  times  with  as  much  modera- 
tion and  temper  as  possible  ;  but  I  can- 
not trace  the  lamentable  effects  to  their 
causes,  without  stating  my  opinions  to 
the  House  unreservedly  ;  and  whether 
I  speak  of  the  dead  or  living,  will 
anxiously  abstain  from  crimination 
where  public  duty  will  allow.  I  come 
to  the  act  of  1 793,  an  act  of  paramount 
importance,  but  1  will  not  blend  the 
vital  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation 
with  this  discussion  ;  it  well  deserves, 
and  I  doubt  not  will  receive,  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  the  House.  Thus 
much,  however,  I  will  here  say  of  that 
act, — it  is  perfectly  certain  that  Mr 
Pitt  and  Lord  Melville  would  have 
extended  its  provisions  much  farther, 
could  they  have  obtained  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Irish  government ;  but 
they  worked  with  unwilling  instru- 
ments. How  otherwise  account  for 
the  anomalous  nature  of  that  statute, 
and  the  capriciousness  of  its  relaxation 
and  exclusion  ?  Why  the  road  to  dis- 
tinction closed  totally  to  the  bar,  and 
opened  largely  to  the  army  ?  Can  this 
be  traced  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
powerful  influence  of  a  great  legal  cha- 
racter, who,  inimical  to  all  concession, 
claimed  that  at  least  the  honours  of 
his  own  profession  eibould  form  an  ex- 
ception. 


"  Subsequent  unhappy  changes 
dashed  the  cup  from  the  lips  of  the 
people  when  they  were  about  to  taste 
it,  and  led  to  all  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  ensued.  Over  that  ca- 
lamitous period  1  would,  as  bound  in 
duty,  draw  a  veil,  and  proceed  to  the 
legislative  union  under  which  we  are 
here  assembled.  The  pledge  neces- 
sarily, and  indeed  specifically  involved 
in  that  measure  was,  that  of  effectual 
inquiry  into,  and  redress  of  the  evils 
affecting  Ireland,— redress  which  it  was 
alleged  an  Imperial  Parliament  was 
more  competent  to  afford,  and  likely 
to  extend,  than  a  local  legislature.  On 
what  other  principle  could  any  but  the 
most  corrupt  have  acceded  to  such  a 
compact,  involving  the  surrender  of 
national  independence  ?  1  might  on 
this  head  refer  with  safety  to  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.  Look  to  the 
records  of  parliament  from  the  union, 
and  see  how  few  the  acts  of  grace  or 
favour  to  Ireland !  then  turn  to  the 
page  of  history  and  count  the  sacri- 
fices she  has  made  in  finance,  in  exer- 
tions, and  in  blood  !  She  has  fought 
by  your  side  through  every  danger  to 
which  you  have  been  exposed,  with  a 
gallantry  and  a  self-devotion  never  sur- 
passed by  any  nation.  She  has  con- 
tributed, too,  from  her  pecuniary  re- 
sources, far  beyond  her  due  propor- 
tion. Sixty-seven  millions  have  been 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  by  taxes  since 
the  Union,  at  the  annual  rate  of  four 
millions  and  a  half,  whilst  in  the  fifteen 
preceding  years  her  taxes  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  million  and  a  half.  She  has, 
therefore,  trebled  her  taxation,  and 
made  exertions  exceeding  her  strength. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  look  to  the 
various  measures  proposed  by  her 
finance  ministers.  Had  they  answered 
the  estimates  of  their  authors,  the  tax- 
ation of  Ireland  would  now  have  ap- 
proached ten  milhons,  instead  of  five 
and  a  half.  They  over-rated  the  abi- 
lity of  their  country.    The  debt,  too. 
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li  IS  swelled  in  this  period  from  34  to 
n-arly  150  millions.  If  Ireland  has 
tl  us  fulfilled  her  part  of  the  contract, 
— if  her  money  and  her  blood  have 
been  thus  largely  contributed  to  her 
utmost  means,  may  she  not  claim  in 
return,  from  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
a  completion  of  the  compact,  that 
some  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into 
her  state — that  a  country  possessing 
six  millions  of  inhabitants,  an  active 
and  an  intelligent  race  of  men,  placed 
in  the  most  temperate  climate  of  the 
globe,  with  every  blessing  of  nature 
largely  poured  out  on  it,  may  no  long- 
er remain  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  em- 
pire, but  become  a  pillar  of  strength  ? 
Why  is  this  ?  Can  the  tranquillity  of 
Jreland  be  less  an  object  than  that  of 
any  portion  of  Great  Britain  ?  Will 
you — can  you — continue  to  rest  for 
security  in  Ireland  on  a  garrison  of 
25,000  men  ?  I  acquiesced  in  that 
measure,  expressly  as  one  of  tempo- 
rary necessity,  to  put  down  outrage 
and  crime,  but  not  permanent.  Were 
such  a  system  permanent,  not  25,000 
but  50,  not  50,  but  100,000  men 
would  be  insufficient  to  keep  down 
Ireland.  They  have  fought  in  the 
ranks  with  you,  and  you  know  their 
gallantry,  and  their  spirit  such  as 
would  never  brook  this  undeserved 
treatment.  It  is  the  duty  of  parlia- 
ment to  take  care  their  blood  has  not 
been  shed  in  vain  ;  and  that  as  they 
have  shared  with  you  in  your  triumphs, 
they  shall  share  the  fruits  of  conquest, 
internal  tranquillity,  and  peace.  They 
claim  it  from  your  justice  ;  not  as  a  fa- 
vour, but  as  a  right. 

*«  What  has  been  the  history  of  the 
statute-book  since  the  Union,  but  a 
catalogue  of  habeas  corpus  suspensions 
and  insurrection  acts  ?  On  one  head, 
indeed,  the  Imperial  Parliament  has 
made  an  exception,  and  done  ample 
justice  to  the  expectations  of  Ireland 
— 1  mean  the  relaxation  of  commercial 
jealousy ;    and    with   that   relaxation 


have  grown  those  resources  which  she 
has  largely  poured  forth  for  common 
defence.  Lord  Castlereagh  must  know 
the  danger  of   delay,   and   feel   that 
many  desirable    arrangements    might 
heretofore  have  been  more  efficacious 
than  even  at  present  ;  each  year's  de- 
lay diminishes  their   efficacy,  and,  I 
will  add,  their  safety.     And  here  let 
me  ask,  Why  are  Orange  associations 
still  suffered  to  divide  the  land  ?  Why 
still  permitted  to  agitate   the  public 
mind  by  the  insulting  badges  of  ex- 
clusive loyalty    and  party    triumph  ? 
When  their  introduction  here  was  at- 
tempted,  the  noble  lord,  the  member 
for  Liverpool,  all  sides  of  the  House 
proclaimed  their  illegality,  and  repro- 
bated the   attempt.     Much  is  to  be 
forgiven  on  all  sides,  and  the  veil,  the 
salutary  veil  of  oblivion  should  not  be 
drawn  aside  by   every    rash  intruder 
who  would  mark  the  great  body  of 
the  people  as  disaffected  to  the  state. 
Illicit  distillation  is  a  source  of  much 
evil  to  Ireland,  demoralizing  her  peo- 
ple, and  encroaching  on  Jier  scanty  re- 
sources of  taxation.     It  is,  as  I  fear, 
too  much  protected  by  individuals  of 
rank  and  power,  and  largely  practised 
by  the  professors  of  exclusive  loyalty. 
No    man,   however   high   in    station, 
should  be  allowed  to  protect  his  de- 
pendents in  a  course  of  disobedience 
to  law,  nor  should  alleged  loyalty  se- 
cure any  class  of  the  community  from 
sharing   the   burthens   of    the   state. 
Parliament  has  indeed  contributed  to 
the  extension  of  this  ruinous  course, 
by  that  monstrous  act  which,  remit- 
ting penalties  incurred  to  highly  of- 
fendingdistricts,  sanctioned  that  shock- 
ing principle,    that  in   the  enormous 
extent  of  his  offences  the  delinquent 
should  find  his  best    security.     The 
office  of  high  sheriff,  here  accounted 
burthensome,  is  in  Ireland  a  cause  of 
political  contest,  and  the  appointment 
and  means  of  attaching  powerful  indi- 
viduals to  the  government  of  the  day. 
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It  has  been  strongly,  but  I  believe 
truly,  said  in  another  place,  that  this 
office  in  its  execution  is  radically  vi- 
cious— so  vicious,  said  a  noble  lord, 
that  justice  is  poisoned  at  its  source. 
To  the  subject  of  grand  juries  I  will 
rot  advert ;  it  is  in  a  train  of  exact, 
and  I  hope,  effectual  inquiry.  The 
tithe  system,  too,  well  deserves  minute 
investigation,  as  largely  contributing 
to  the  disorganization  of  Ireland. 
Another  evil  afflicts  us,  to  which  the 
executive  government  can  alone  apply 
a  remedy,  by  discountenancing  that 
course  which  it  has  too  often  pursued. 
Those  then  who  traduce  and  vilify  the 
great  body  of  their  countrymen,  should 
feel  that  such  conduct  can  never  lead 
to  power  or  emolument. 

**  If  I  am  now  asked,  why  at  an  ear- 
lier period  I  have  not  proposed  to  the 
House  a  similar  enquiry,  I  answer,  in 
1804  I  urged  it  ineffectually.  From 
that  time  the  country  has  been  enga- 
ged in  unremitted  and  extended  war- 
fare ;  but  to  some  of  the  labours  of 
1806,  the  statute-book  will  bear  testi- 
mony. I  know  no  danger  so  great  as 
that  of  discontented  subjects.  We 
are  now  arrived  at  a  season  of  pro- 
found tranquillity;  and  if  the  House 
shall  decide,  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  trace  to  their  source  those 
evils  which  afflict  Ireland,  and  endan- 
ger the  empire,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
bow  to  their  decision ;  but  I  shall 
tlien  deeply  deplore  the  day  which 
connected  Ireland  to  this  country  by 
legislative  union.  Never  has  such  a 
favourable  moment  presented  itself, — 
and  with  unfeigned  sorrow  should  I 
see  it  pass  away  unprofitably.  I  am 
astonished  that  the  ministers  who  have, 
by  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  jus- 
tified their  claim  for  extended  military 
force,  do  not  themselves  propose  re- 
medial measures  ;  one,  and  one  only, 
has  been  adverted  to — education.  Of 
its  superior  efficacy,  no  man  can  think 
ir.ore  highly  than  I  do,  as  providing 


largely  for  future  amelioration.  But 
can  we  look  to  this  as  a  remedy  for 
existing  evils  ?  I  may  be  permitted, 
too,  to  say,  that  if  by  education  be  in- 
tended the  capacity  of  reading  and 
writing,  I  believe  the  Irish  are  not  an 
uneducated  people  ;  certainly  not  as 
compared  with  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  reports  before  the  House 
prove  this.  Mr  Newnham,  in  a  work 
containing  much  useful  information, 
states,  from  actual  enquiry,  that  in  a 
district  comprising  about  one  half  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  there  were  up- 
wards of  300  unendowed  schools,  edu- 
cating not  less  than  22,000  children  ; 
and  here  I  have  to  instance  conduct 
highly  honourable  to  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergyman,  Mr  O'Brien  of  Done-* 
raile,  who,  having  established  a  catho- 
lic school,  and  endowed  it  with  one 
half  of  his  private  property,  offered  to 
subscribe  to  the  establishment  of  a 
protestant  school  in  that  parish,  ay 
largely,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  as 
any  other  parishioner  ; — this  I  consi- 
der as  real  liberaHty,  without  any  ob- 
ject but  the  common  good  ;  and  I 
would  say  to  the  clergy  of  every  per- 
suasion through  the  empire,  *  Go  and 
do  thou  likewise.*  Education  can, 
however,  be  no  cure  for  the  political 
evils  of  Ireland,  unless  accompanied 
by  radical  reform  of  the  present  vici- 
ous system  ; — it  has  grown  out  of  the 
accumulated  misgovernment  of  many 
centuries,  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  parliament  to  institute  exact  en- 
quiry into  the  causes  and  effects  of 
that  system — to  search  it  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  neither  to  be  allured  nor  de- 
terred from  the  path  of  duty  by  pre- 
judice or  power.  No  class  of  men, 
great  or  small,  should  be  allowed  to 
impede  reform  ;  but,  with  a  steady 
and  firm  hand,  parliament  should  carry 
through  the  measures  necessary  to  the 
welfare  and  the  security  of  the  state." 
Mr  Peel,  the  secretary  for  Ireland, 
rose  on  the  conclusion  of  this  speech. 
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ar  d  expressed  his  regret,  that  the  ho- 
rn urable  baronet  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  bring  before  the  House, 
at  so  much  length,  a  subject  of  such  a 
nature — the  discussion  of  which,  he 
feared,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
would  only  serve  to  irritate  and  in- 
flame the  wounds,  whose  effects  were 
alike  lamented  by  himself  and  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  ministers,  as  by  Sir  John,  or 
any  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house.      Since,  however,  the 
subject  had  been  brought  forward,  he 
was  aware  that  it  must  be  gone  into, 
aiid  the  example  set  by  the  House  had 
made  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
gone  into  at  some   length.     Before, 
however,  entering  upon  the  details  to 
which  the  bon.  baronet  had  called  his 
attention,  Mr  Peel  said,  the   House 
would  naturally  expect  from  him  some 
information  with  respect  to  the  actual 
state  of  Ireland  at  the  moment  of  the 
present  discussion.     He   assured  the 
House,  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
north  of  Ireland  was  tranquil.     No 
disturbances  prevailed  there,   except 
what  arose  from  distillation,  and  the 
consequent  opposition  to  the  revenue 
laws  in  certain  districts.    Those,  how- 
ever, were  neither  serious  nor  alarm- 
ing.    The  extreme  west  of  Ireland, 
also  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Gal  way, 
and  Carlow,  were  comparatively  tran- 
quil.    The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  of  Cork,  Wexford, 
&c.    The  east  of  Ireland  was  likewise 
generally  tranqu  1.     He  meant,  that 
in  those  counties  no  applications  had 
been  made  to  government  for  extraor- 
dinary police.    The  counties  in  which 
disturbances   actually  prevailed  were 
Tipperary,    King's    County,    West- 
meath,   and   Limerick.     The  magis- 
trates of  the  King's  county  had  re- 
quested the  appUcation  of  the  insur- 
rection  act  ;  but  they  had  since  peti- 
tioned for  its  removal,  asserting  that 
tranquillity  was  perfectly  restored.  In 
Westmeath  and  Limerick,  a  consider. 


able  improvement  had  taken  place  ; 
but  the  insurrection  act  was  still  in 
force.      Since  he  last  addressed    the 
House,  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
of  Louth  and  county  of  Cavan,  had 
petitioned  the  government  of  Ireland 
for  the  application,  not  of  the  insur- 
rection act,  but  of  the  extraordinary 
police    act.      Such  was    the   general 
state  of  Ireland   at  the  present  mo- 
ment.   There  was  nothing  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  give  the  House  a  charac- 
ter of  the  precise  nature  of  the  distur- 
bances which   now   agitated  Ireland. 
In  former  periods  of  the  history  of 
that  country,  tumults  and  outrage  had 
subsisted  ;  but  they  were  generally  to 
be  traced  to  small  and  comparatively 
unimportant  causes.     Particular  and 
local  grievances,  personal  animo'sities, 
or  hereditary  feuds,   constituted  the 
principal  sources  of  them.     At  other 
times,  grievances  of  a  more  distinct 
and  positive  nature  were  alleged  ;  such 
as  the  high  price  of  land,  for  example, 
and  then  the  professed  object  of  the 
combinations  was  to  lower  it.     But 
the  disturbances  which  now  prevailed 
had  no  precise  or  definite  cause.  They 
seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  general 
confederacy  in  crime— a  comprehen- 
sive conspiracy  in  guilt — a  systematic 
opposition  to  all  laws  and  municipal 
institutions.  The  records  of  the  courts 
of  justice  would  show  such  a  settled 
and    uniform    system   of   guilt,   such 
monstrous   and  horrible  perjuries,  as 
could  not,  he  believed,  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  any  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  whether  civilised  or  un- 
civilised.    He  was  far  from  meaning 
to  say,   that  those  dreadful  offences 
arose  from  the  generally  malignant  or 
depraved  character  of  the  lower  or- 
ders.    In  different  counties   different 
appearances  were  presented.     He  had 
himself  been  in  some,  and  it  vvas  im- 
possible to  find  any  where  men  moipe 
tractable,  more  obedient  to  the  laws, 
or  more  disposed  to  pay  all  due  defe* 
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rence   to    their   superiors.      He  was 
ready  to  declare,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  see  them  without  admiring  ma- 
ny of  their  qualities.     He  believed, 
indeed,  that  the  character  of  the  Irish 
people  had   been  variously  misrepre- 
sented, in  general,  not  from  any  deli- 
berate design,  but  because,  in  fact, 
they  were  often  presented  under  diffe- 
rent and  singular  aspects.     From  his 
observation  of  them,  he  believed  they 
possessed  great  fidelity  ;  in  their  deal- 
ings with  each  other,  great  honesty  ; 
from  their  early  marriages,  they  were 
in  general  very  chaste  ;  and  be  it  told 
to  their  honour,   that  certain  crimes 
which  disgraced  and  degraded  more 
civilized   countries  were   utterly    un- 
known to  them.     He  was  even  told, 
that  the  Irish  langwage  did  not  possess 
a  name  by  which  they  could  be  desig- 
nated.    But  in  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
especially  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
their  depravity  was  shocking.    If  any 
one  should  urge  that  he  over-stated  it, 
he  was  prepared  to  confute  him  by  ir- 
refragable  documents.     He   did  not 
speak  from  vague  and  ambiguous  ru- 
mours.   What  said  the  records  of  the 
courts   of   justice    in    that   county  ? 
What  would  be  the  evidence  of  the 
twelve   men   impannelled    to  try  the 
midnight  murderers  of  an  invaluable 
magistrate  belonging  to  that  county  ? 
If  he  required  proof  for  what  he  had 
asserted,  he  need  go  no  further.     If 
any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to 
peruse  the  minutes  of  that  trial,  they 
would  be  able  to  form  a  thorough  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  people.    They 
would  see  their  extraordinary  fidelity 
to  each  other  in  a  bad  cause — the  fa- 
cilities they  afforded  to  escape  punish- 
ment— the  readiness  they  manifested 
to  redress  the  injuries  offered  to  any  of 
their  party^the  difficulty  of  bringing 
home  conviction  to  the  guilty,  and  the 
detestation  in  which  every  one  was 
held  who   at  all  contributed,  or  was 
instrumental  in  giving  effect  to  the 


laws  against  them.     With  respect  to 
the  murder  of  that  magistrate,  he  was 
afraid  it  was  too  clearly  established, 
from  the  records  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, that  it  had  been  planned  several 
weeks  before  it  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution.    The  magistrate,  upon  whom 
the  foul  deed  was  committed,  was  a 
most  amiable  man.     He  spoke  only 
from  the  opinions  of  others,  as  he  had 
not  the  least  knowledge  of  him  per- 
sonally.   He  was  kind,  indulgent,  and 
a  ready  friend  to  the  poor  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  most  deter- 
mined enemy  to  that  terrible  system  of 
combination  which  prevailed.     In  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  dwelling,  a  house 
had  been  burned  down,  because  the 
inhabitant  of  that  house    had  taken 
land  at  higher  rent  than  was  thought 
a  proper  equivalent  by  those  misgui- 
ded men.     The  magistrate,  in  conse- 
quence,  exerted    himself  to   discover 
the  offenders,  and  by  his  indefatigable 
efforts  six  of  them  were  apprehended. 
Upon  this,  the  remainder  determined 
to  murder  him.     On  the  day  fixed  for 
the  atrocious  act,  there  were  no  less 
than  four  different  parties  stationed  on 
different   roads    waiting   for   his   ap- 
proach.    The  murder  was  committed 
at  some  distance  from  Cashel,  and  the 
particulars  which  he  related  were  de- 
rived from  a  gentleman  who  happened 
to  be  travelling  that  road  at  the  time, 
and  resembling   tlie   magistrate   (Mr 
Baker)   in  person,  narrowly  escaped 
from  falling  a  sacrifice.     Information 
was    conveyed    by   signals    from    one 
party  to  another.     The  gentleman  to 
whom  he  alluded  saw  several  persons 
on  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  hay- 
ricks,   waiting   for   the    fatal    catas- 
trophe.    When    the    shot    was   fired, 
loud  cheers  were  uttered  by  those  who 
were  thus  waiting,  and  then  they  all 
retreated.     The  plan,  therefore,  had 
evidently  been  determined  upon  months 
before  it  was  put  in  execution  ;  and 
although  no  less  than  13,000/.  were 
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oifered  as  a  reward  for  apprehending 
tl  e  murderers,  by  the  government  and 
b  :  the  resident  gentry  in  the  county, 
h ;  believed  no  evidence  whatever  was 
ODtained  as  the  result  of  that  offer  ; 
such  was  their  fidelity  in  a  bad  cause, 
and  such  was  the  abominable  system 
of  confederacy  upon  which  they  act- 
ed. Not  a  person  was  found  to  come 
forward  and  make  a  voluntary  disclo- 
sure.  He  would  mention  one  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  feelings  by  which 
they  were  actuated.  One  of  the  mur- 
derers, who  was  apprehended,  and  af- 
terwards hanged  for  his  crinrje,  when 
in  prison,  expressed  a  desire  to  dis- 
close some  particulars.  His  life  was 
offered  as  the  promised  reward  for  his 
confession.  He  accordin;.»ly  commu- 
nicated a  part ;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
tracted, at  the  instigation  of  his  wife, 
who  went  on  her  knees  to  him  in  the 
prison,  and  implored  him  to  be  execu- 
ted rather  than  divulge  the  secret. 
(A  laugh,  and  hear,  hear!)  The 
i  House  might  probably  smile  at  the 
I  conjugal  affection  of  the  woman  ;  but 
!  he  could  assure  them,  there  was  as 
much  attachment  between  the  hus- 
i  band  and  the  wife  as  could  possibly 
I  exist  between  two  persons,  and  the 
!  concern  which  she  felt  was,  lest  her 
husband  should  forfeit  his  character 
and  respectability  by  betraying  his 
friends.  He  actually  retracted,  in 
consequence  of  the  persuasions  of  his 
wife,  and  was  accordingly  executed. 

"  Having  thus  admitted  those  me- 
lancholy facts,  he  now  came  to  the 
statements  which  had  been  made  by 
the  right  honourable  baronet.  The 
causes  of  the  evils  which  afflicted  Ire- 
land were  complicated  in  no  common 
degree.  They  might,  he  was  wilHng 
to  allow,  be  traced  back  to  a  very  re- 
mote period  in  some  respects.  Sir 
John  Davis,  in  that  invaluable  treatise 
on  the  State  of  Ireland,  which  the 
right  honourable  baronet  had  justly 
denominated  a  Golden  Book,  stated 
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that  the  evils  originated  in  the  impo- 
licy of  the  firist  conquest  of  Ireland. 
That  conquest  was  not  undertaken  by 
a  sovereign  at  the  head  of  an  army  ; 
but  was  accomplished  by  instalments^ 
if  he  might  so  speak.  Different  par- 
ties of  adventurers  went  over  to  Ire- 
land, subdued  detached  portions  of 
territory,  and  as  they  progressively 
made  those  acquisitions,  they  gradual- 
ly assumed  a  paramount  authority  over 
the  native  inhabitants  The  evils  of 
that  kind  of  conquest  were  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  history  of  Ireland. 
Other  writers  also  had  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  the  system  adopted  towards 
Ireland.  An  impartial  one  (he  meant 
Spencer,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth)  had  forcibly  stated 
the  impolicy  of  excluding  Ireland  from 
the  benefits  of  the  English  law.  In 
fact,  there  were  a  hundred  customs 
which  then  existed,  though  but  now 
operating,  which  gradually  tended  to 
form  the  character  of  the  people.  Sir 
John  Davis  observed,  that  by  the  an- 
cient laws  of  the  country  murder  was 
compounded  for  by  a  fine,  a  rape  for  a 
rape,  and  a  robbery  for  a  robbery. 
When  it  was  proposed  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Ireland  to  send  a  sheriff  into 
the  county  of  Fermanagh,  the  chief- 
tain of  that  district  said  the  sheriff 
should  be  welcome ;  but  desired  to 
know  the  price  which  was  set  upon 
his  head,  in  order  that,  if  he  should  be 
killed,  he  might  know  what  fine  to 
impose.  Such  was  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  country  at  that  time  j  but  Sir 
John  Davis  allowed,  that  more  had 
been  done  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  than 
during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  four 
hundred  years.  Certainly,  many  of 
the  causes  indicated  by  Sir  John  Davis 
and  others,  as  contributing  to  the  in- 
jury of  Ireland  at  that  time,  had  cea- 
sed to  operate  ;  but  others  had  arisen 
of  a  different,  though  not  less  import- 
ant character.    The  animosi^e*  of  fa- 
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milies,  the  irritation  ariaiag  from  con- 
fiscations, and  other  similar  causes, 
were  of  a  description  which  no  legis- 
lative interference  could  reach.  Time 
alone,  the  prevalence  of  a  kind  and 
paternal  system  of  government,  and 
the  extension  of  education,  were  the 
remedies  which  must  be  chiefly  relied 
upon.  A  a  later  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ire.and,  ht  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  impolicy  of  imposing  commer- 
cial restrictions  ;  an  impolicy  of  which, 
he  believed,  we  were  even  now  reaping 
all  the  bitter  fruits.  By  those  restric- 
tions  we  had  curtailed  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  and  lessened  her  means  of  in- 
dustry ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  might 
appear,  an  increase  of  population  had 
arisen  from  those  effects.  He  wished 
to  explain  in  what  manner  he  conceived 
that  increased  population  to  have  taken 
place.  The  consequence  of  the  bad 
policy  in  imposing  the  commercial  re- 
strictions was,  a  deprivation  to  Ire- 
land of  a  market  for  her  produce, 
which  made  land  so  cheap,  that  the 
owners  of  it  were  enabled  to  employ 
any  number  of  hands  in  cultivating  it. 
They  aUotted  small  portions  of  it  to 
individuals ;  and  it  became  the  more 
productive,  because  all  their  labour 
was  applied  to  those  small  portions. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  the  most 
experienced  agriculturists,  the  same 
quantity  of  land,  so  cultivated,  would 
produce  n^^arly  three  times  the  quan- 
tum of  human  subsistence,  (he  meant 
potatoes,  the  staple  food  of  the  Irish 
peasant),  which  it  would  produce  of 
any  other  kind  of  subsistence.  Hence, 
the  immediate  means  of  supporting  a 
family  were  more  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  Ireland  than  of 
similar  classes  in  this„ country..  What- 
ever enquiries  might  be  made  into  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  people,  it  would 
.be  material  to  ascertain  their  state  as 
.to  the  supply  of  food.  He  had  at- 
tempted to  prosecute  that  enquiry, 
And  he  confined  his  uttempts  to  those 


districts  which  were  disturbed,  with  a 
view  to  discover  whether  there  was 
any  connexion  between  that  and  the 
causes  of  the  disturbances.  He  be-' 
lieved  the  poor  of  Ireland  would  be 
found  to  be  in  this  condition.  Al- 
most all  of  them  rented  small  farms, 
which  they  took  from  the  farmer  up 
on  certain  conditions.  Their  rent  was 
partly  paid  by  labour.  Thus,  if  a. 
man  gave  four  guineas  an  acre  for  hii 
farm,  he  worked  for  his  landlord  at' 
lOd.  a  day  ;  if  he  paid  three  guineas, 
he  received  8c?.  That  lOt/.,  however, 
commanded  a  greater  proportion  of 
subsistence  in  the  article  of  food  which 
constituted  the  sole  diet  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  than  the  same  sum  would 
produce  in  England.  He  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  food  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland  was  inferior,  and  he  sincere- 
ly wished  that  it  were  possible  to  find 
any  means  of  giving  him  better,  and  a 
better  place  in  which  to  enjoy  it.  No- 
thing would  be  more  calculated  to 
seduce  them  from  idle  and  vicious  ha- 
bits, and  to  inspire  a  relish  for  domes- 
tic comforts. 

"  He  should  now  proceed  to  exa- 
mine some  of  those  causes  which  the 
right  hon.  baronet  appeared  to  think 
still  existed,  and  for  which  he  also 
seemed  to  think  remedies  might  be 
adopted.  He  could  assure  him  that 
he  felt  the  strongest  disposition  to 
employ  any  remedies  which  might  be 
suggested,  and  which  should  appear 
capable  of  a  really  practical  applica- 
tion. First,  as  to  the  appointment  of 
sheriffs,  on  which  a  considerable  stress 
-had  been  laid  by  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet. He  was  perfectly  ready  to 
admit,  that  that  was  a  point  in  which 
material  and  essential  information 
might  be  introduced.  The  subject, 
however,  had  been  fully  and  delibe- 
rately discussed  in  a  select  committee, 
which  sat  during  last  session  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  grand  jury 
presentments.     He  held  in  his  hand 
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the  evidence  of  that  committee,  and 
accnrding  to  that  evidence  it  appear- 
ed, that  some  persons  saw  many  evils 
in  the  present  mode  of  appointiag  the 
sheriffs,  and  others  thought  it  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted.  For  himself, 
though  he  certainly  thought  the  mode 
of  appointing  them  might  be  impro- 
ved, yet  the  practical  evils  of  the  ex- 
isting one  v^^as  not,  in  his  opinion,  so 
great  as  was  imagined.  The  persons 
who  were  examined  before  tliat  com- 
mittee were  many  of  them  members  of 
that  House — Lord  Jocelyn,  Sir  John 
Newport,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ire- 
land, Colonel  Crosbie,  and  others. 
The  evidence  they  gave  established 
the  existence  of  m.any  evils,  but  it  was 
not  so  conclusively  against  the  pre- 
sent system  of  appointing  sheriffs  as 
might  be  imagined.  It  was  generally 
stated  that  the  evil  was  not  one  of  the 
present  day.  It  had  long  subsisted. 
But  certainly  he  should  be  ashamed 
of  himself  if  he  felt  any  reluctance  to 
change  a  practice  merely  because  the 
acquiescence  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, of  which  he  formed  a  part, 
might  be  involved  in  some  degree  of 
censure.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  when  they  were  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  magistracy  of 
Ireland  and  that  of  England,  how 
great  the  difference  was  between  the 
state  of  society  in  the  two  countries. 
With  respect  to  the  nomination  of 
sheriffs,  the  ancient  practice  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  modern.  The  judges 
of  the  assize  required  from  the  out- 
going sheriff  the  names  of  three  per- 
sons who  were  thought  most  fit  to 
serve  the  office.  These  names  were 
afterwards  examined  by  all  the  judges  ' 
in  the  chancellor's  chamber,  and  they 
selected  from  them  a  certain  number, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
recommendation,  &c.,  which  they 
transmitted  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  who 
.thereupon  issued  his  warrant  for  the 


appomtment  of  such  as  he  finally  de- 
termined upon.  That  mode  of  elect- 
ing them  was  certainly  preferable  to 
the  present  ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  giving  a  pledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  Ireland,  that  that  sys- 
tem should  henceforward  be  recurred 
to. 

*'  As  to  the  general  revision  of  the  v 
magistracy  of  Ireland,  he  had  made 
every  enquiry  into  the  practicabiHty  of 
such  a  revision,  but  he  apprehended  it 
would  be  found  impossible.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  usual  for  the  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  to  have  a  more  arbi- 
trary power  in  the  dismissal  of  magis- 
trates than  was  possessed  in  this  coun- 
try, where  they  were  never  dismissed 
but  upon  the  sentence  of  a  court  of 
law,  or  for  some  gross  irregularity  of 
conduct,  which  rendered  them  totally 
unfit  for  the  office.  He  was  willing 
to  admit  that  there  were  many  persona 
placed  in  those  situations  who  were 
not  quaHfied  for  them,  either  by  their 
property  or  rank  in  life.  But  then, 
he  must  again  beg  the  House  to  re- 
member the  great  difference  in  the 
manner  in  which  society  is  constituted 
in  Ireland.  With  respect,  however, 
to  the  selections  generally  speaking, 
he  did  not  recollect  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  cases  of  recommendations  ta- 
king place,  and  he  believed  they  were 
all  of  them  made  from  a  conscientious 
impression  of  what  was  considered  to 
be  the  best  for  the  tranquillity  and 
safety  of  the  country.  It  might  be 
true,  that  there  were  persons  now  in 
the  commission,  who  were  put  into  it 
in  1798,  on  account  of  their  zeal  and 
loyalty  to  the  government  ;  but  if  the 
general  revision  were  to  apply  to  them, 
he  did  think  it  would  be  most  unjust 
to  deprive  them  of  their  places,  with- 
out some  better  ground  for  such  a 
proceeding.  How,  in  fact,  was  the 
lord-heutenant  to  judge  what  persons 
were  fit  but  from  recommendations  ? 
And   what    a   tremendous   power  it 
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would  be  giting  ,to  leave  him  to  de- 
cide what  precise  degree  of  character 
was  necessary  in  order  to  qualify  a 
man  to  be  a  magistrate.  What  crite- 
rion could  be  adopted  for  retaining 
him  in  office  after  he  had  once  acqui- 
red possession  ?  Would  you  take  the 
criterion  of  property  ?  That  would  be 
a  most  fallible  one.  However  plausi- 
ble or  popular  the  idea  might  be  of  ef- 
fecting what  was  called  a  general  re- 
vision of  the  magistracy,  he  was  con- 
vinced it  would  be  productive  of  great 
injustice.  That,  however,  was  his  opi- 
nion, and  he  knew  it  was  the  opinion 
also  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
department  which  was  most  con- 
cerned. 

"  He  now  came  to  that  single  point, 
as  affecting  the  grievances  of  Ireland, 
in  which  it  was  supposed  the  govern- 
ment was  deeply  implicated  ;  and  he 
could  assure  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
from  whatever  sources  he  had  derived 
his  information,  it  was  most  erroneous. 
Those  societies  which  he  had  alluded 
to,  did  not  exist,  generally  speaking, 
in  those  counties  which  were  disturb- 
ed, and  he  had  never  heard  them  accu- 
sed as  being  any  part  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland.  But,  it  was  asked,  why 
do  you  not  prevent  the  celebration  of 
particular  days  and  events  ?  He  should 
like  to  know  how  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet hi^nself  would  do  it.  He  must 
be  aware  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  exercise  any  effectual  controul. 
There  were  a  thousand  ways  in  which 
the  law  might  be  eluded.  They  might 
prevent  any  particular  body  of  per- 
sons assembling,  who  were  united  for 
specific  purposes,  and  bound  together 
by  illegal  oaths  :  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  counteract  those  celebrations  of 
particular  occasions  to  which  the  right 
hon.  baronet  had  alluded.  He  was 
aware  that  he  himself  had  been  subject- 
cd  to  many  imputations,  as  if  he  had 
encouraged  the  formation  and  growth 


of  those  societies.  He  could  only 
say,  that  for  the  greater  part  of  those 
imputations  he  had  the  most  profound 
contempt  ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  baro- 
net believed,  for  a  moment,  that  any 
such  encouragement  was  afforded,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  he  could  only  en- 
treat him  to  dismiss  it  from  his  mind, 
for  he  was  perfectly  wrong.  He  held 
in  his  hand  proofs  to  the  contrary ; 
proofs,  that  the  government  had  ex- 
erted itself  to  repress  the  tumults  ari- 
sing from  those  causes,  and  to  dimi- 
nish the  operation  of  the  causes  them- 
selves. It  must  be  perfectly  notorious 
to  every  one,  that  where  opposite  par- 
ties existed,  where  personal  animosities 
ran  high,  offence  might  be  conveyed 
on  either  side  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  which  no  legislative  interference 
could  reach.  But  so  far  as  the  go- 
vernment could  exercise  any  influence, 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  it  had 
never  neglected  the  opportunity.  It 
might  be  easily  imagined,  for  instance, 
that  much  inflammation  and  angry 
fecHng  would  be  excited  by  playing 
what  were  called  party  tunes.  Now, 
how  could  that  be  prevented  by  law  ? 
How  could  you  define  the  particular 
sort  of  tunes  which  could  be  consider- 
ed as  party  tunes,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  played  ?  But  even  in  that  respect, 
the  government  had  been  careful  to  do 
all  that  lay  in  its  power.  By  a  gene- 
ral order,  issued  on  the  24th  of  June, 
ISl^,  a  kind  of  circular  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  brigade  majors  of  the 
yeomanry,  the  lord  lieutenant  called 
their  attention  to  a  former  circular 
letter  of  a  similar  description,  issued 
in  1810,  and  which  he  desired  should 
be  considered  as  still  in  force.  The 
object  of  that  letter  was,  to  prevent 
any  assemblages  of  the  yeomanry,  and 
to  forbid  them  from  wearing  their  mi- 
litary clothes,  or  carrying  their  arms, 
except  when  on  duty.  It  further  sta- 
ted, that  there  were  some  particular 
tuneb  which  gave  offence  when  play- 
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cd,  and  it  was  requested  they  might  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  That  was 
the  only  kind  of  influence  which  could 
be  beneficially  exerted  in  such  cases, 
and  that  influence,  it  would  be  found, 
had  never  been  neglected  by  the  go- 
vernment. 

"  Among  the  other  causes  which 
had  unquestionably  contributed  to 
produce  the  present  disturbances  and 
outrages  in  Ireland,  might  be  reckon- 
ed the  press  of  that  country.  He  was 
far  from  meaning  to  say  that  the  be- 
nefits which  resulted  from  a  free  presi, 
did  not  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  overba- 
lance the  evils  of  its  abuse.  He  would 
even  venture  to  assert,  that  what  might 
be  called  the  extreme  licentiousness  of 
the  press,  in  a  former  period  of  our 
history,  mainly  assisted  in  securing  to 
us  invaluable  privileges.  But  what 
could  be  said  in  favour  of  a  press 
which  never  sought  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind — which  never  aimed  at 
the  dissemination  of  truth — which  ne- 
ver endeavoured  to  correct  the  morals, 
or  improve  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  On  the  contrary,  the  most  stu- 
dious efforts  were  made  to  keep  alive 
and  foment  discord,  and  the  malignant 
influence  of  the  worst  passions  of  our 
nature.  Their  only  object  was,  to 
make  it  be  believed,  that  the  very 
sources  of  justice  were  corrupted,  that 
the  verdicts  of  juries  were  always  ve- 
nal, and  the  conduct  of  magistrates  al- 
ways base.  By  those  insinuations,  in- 
dustriously and  perseveringly  spread, 
many  persons  were  driven  into  the 
commission  of  some  ;:  paltry  offence, 
when,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  infi- 
nitely less  guilty  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  than  those  vile  and  degraded  be- 
ings by  whom  they  were  instigated. 
The  most  infamous  falsehoods  and 
calumnies  were  uttered  against  magis- 
trates, thus  pointing  them  out  to  the 
vengeance  of  those  misguided  men 
whose  passions  were  easily  worked 


upon.  The  consequence  of  such  ge- 
neral and  indiscriminate  abuse  as  defi- 
led the  public  press  of  Ireland,  invol- 
ving every  person  whose  station,  rank, 
or  conduct,  rendered  them  at  all  pub- 
lic, was,  that  no  one  dreaded  censure, 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  great  auxiliary  to  a  free 
press,  was  utterly  destroyed.  The 
House  could  not  form  any  idea  of  the 
licentiousness  to  which  he  alluded,  by 
reflecting  upon  what  was  called  licen- 
tiousness in  this  country.  As  a  spe- 
cimen, he  would  read  to  them  a  pas- 
sage from  a  work  which  was  too  con- 
temptible to  notice,  except  as  such  an 
illustration  :  he  meant  the  Irish  Ma- 
gazine. They  would  see  the  nature 
of  the  poison  which  was  disseminated. 
Until  the  present  year  it  had  had  a 
wide  circulation  among  the  lower  or- 
ders in  Ireland,  and  they  would  judge 
the  sort  of  influence  which  its  infamous 
and  detestable  falsehoods  were  calcu- 
lated to  have  upon  that  class  of  peo- 
ple. As  a  proof  of  the  motive  for 
circulating  it,  he  would  state,  that  it 
was  generally  distributed  gratis,  or  at 
least  at  a  price  so  very  much  below 
what  the  mere  cost  of  printing  must 
be,  that  it  was  evident  profit  was  not 
considered,  but  only  the  accompHsh- 
ment  of  the  most  pernicious  and  vil- 
lainous purposes.  In  an  article,  pur- 
porting to  be  upon  the  persecution  of 
protestants  in  France,  it  said,  '  if  the 
pious  Britons  are  so  indignant,  as  by 
their  cant  they  pretend  to  be,  why  do 
they  not  exhibit  some  portion  of  their 
humanity  in  behalf  of  the  ceaseless 
massacres  of  the  Irish  Catholics  ?  It 
may  be  asserted  in  the  face  of  all  Eu- 
rope, that  more  Irish  Catholics  have 
been  murdered  since  the  month  of 
May,  1814,  than  ever  suffered  in 
France  during  the  most  bloody  per- 
secutions, either  before  or  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.* 
That  specimen,  he  apprehended,  would 
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be  sufficient  to  show  to  what  kind  of 
abuse  and  licentiousness  the  press  of 
Ireland  was  perverted. 

'*  He  would  now  advert  to  one 
other  topic  which  he  conceived  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
causes  which  had  tended  to  place  Ire- 
land in  her  present  condition.  He 
alluded  to  the  actual  state  of  the  elec- 
tive franchises.  The  manner  in  which 
they  were  exercised  by  the  Catholic 
freeholders  was  most  injurious.  It 
was  far  from  his  intention  to  urge  any 
thing  against  the  wisdom  or  policy  of 
the  act  of  1793,  by  which  these  fran- 
chises were  extended  to  the  Cathohcs. 
He  did  not  think  that  either  the  dan- 
gers or  the  benefits  which  were  pre- 
dicted at  that  period  had  been  reali- 
zed ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not 
think  that  it  had  invested  the  Catho- 
lic democracy  with  any  substantial 
power  or  advantage.  The  real  advan- 
tage which  had  been  derived  was  not 
by  those  who  possessed  the  freehold, 
but  those  who  possessed  the  freehold- 
er. In  registering  the  freehold  pro- 
perty, he  had  been  told  the  greatest 
abuses  existed.  Perjury  was  frequent- 
ly committed.  Leases  were  made  out 
merely  for  the  occasion,  and  persons 
swore  to  the  possession  of  property 
which  they  never  saw.  If  it  were 
asked,  why  such  persons  were  not 
proceeded  against,  the  answer  would 
be,  that  if  they  were  committed,  they 
would  be  immediately  bailed  out,  and 
never  found  afterwards.  He  certainly 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  elective  franchise  was  now 
exercised,  required  some  legislative  re- 
gulation. 

*'  With  respect  to  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, he  would  not  say  more 
than  that  the  opinions  which  he  had 
formerly  entertained  and  expressed  on 
that  subject,  had  been  confirmed  by 
every  observation  which  he  had  since 
been  enabled  to  make,  and  that  he  was 


persuaded  no  advantage  would  result 
to  Ireland  from  its  adoption.  He  was 
persuaded  that  si^ch  a  measure  would 
by  no  means  operate  beneficially  on 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  that 
country.  If  he  were  asked  to  declare 
from  what  measure  he  imagined  the 
greatest  benefit  to  Ireland  would  ac- 
crue, he  would  say,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  any  measure  calculated  to 
induce,  or  if  that  were  not  sufficient, 
to  compel  those  individuals  to  reside 
in  Ireland,  who  now  spent  the  money 
which  they  derived  from  that  country 
elsewhere,  would  be  more  immediate- 
ly felt  in  its  advantageous  operation! 
than  any  other  proposition  which  could 
be  made  by  any  party.  He  firmly 
believed  that  Ireland  was  precisely  in 
that  state  in  which  the  benefits  of  rC' 
sidence  on  the  part  of  her  gentry  would 
be  most  sensibly  felt.  The  opinion  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  with  re^ 
spect  to  their  government,  was  toe 
loose  and  undefined.  It  was  a  machine' 
too  large  for  their  comprehension  ;  it' 
was  a  machine  too  distant  for  effective 
operation,  and  the  influence  of  resi- 
dent landlords  would  do  more  to  pre- 
vent disturbances,  and  to  effect  all  the 
legitimate  objects  of,  a  vise  govern- 
ment, than  could  be  accomplished  in 
any  other  manner  whateven  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  he  would  appeal 
to  all  those  who  had  been  in  those 
parts  of  Ireland  in  which  the  gentry 
did  reside,  to  testify  the  inestimable 
advantages  which  arose  from  the  prac- 
tice. 

"  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  some- 
what misunderstood  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  education  in  Ireland. 
He  had  never  asserted  that  from  a 
more  general  system  of  education  any' 
immediate  advantages  were  to  be  ex- 
pected. He  had  never  asserted  that 
education  was  the  only  way  by  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  could  be  render- 
ed tranquil  and  industrious.     He  had 
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a  ways  said  that  the  only  mode  by 
v  hich  that  people,  as  well  as  any  other 
people,  could  be  rendered  industrious, 
vas,  by  adopting  such  measures  as 
V'ould  make  it  their  interest  to  be  so. 
IJut  while  he  would  encourage  all  those 
measures  which  were  calculated  to 
produce  so  excellent  an  effect  on  the 
existing  generation,  he  would  not  ne- 
glect to  afford  that  general  instruction 
from  which  so  much  future  good  was 
to  be  justly  anticipated.  It  was  the 
peculiar  duty  of  a  government  that 
lelt  the  inconveniences  that  arose  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in 
the  generation  that  was  to  succeed. 
It  was,  because  he  felt  strongly  the 
many  excellent  qualities  of  the  Irish 
character ;  it  was,  because  he  saw 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  extravagancies 
and  errors  which  were  to  be  deplored, 
qualities  of  the  highest  description — 
capacity  for  great  exertion,  and  apti- 
tude for  great  virtue — that  he  enter- 
tained on  this  subject  an  anxiety  which 
he  could  not  describe.  The  attach- 
ment to  that  country,  which  the  many 
excellent  qualities  of  its  inhabitants 
had  created  in  him,  would  long  survive 
any  political  connexion  that  he  might 
have  with  it." 

The  full  abstract  which  we  have 
given  of  these  speeches,  will  entirely 
preclude  the  necessity  of  any  com- 
mentary from  us  on  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed m  them.  Intimately  connect- 
ed with  them  is  the  great  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  which  was  this 
yearagain  brought  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  by  the  usual  method  of 
petitions.  One  petition  from  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Dublin,  was  presented  to 
the  Lower  House  by  Sir  Henry  Par- 
riell  ;  another,  from  a  still  more  exten- 
sive portion  of  the  same  body,  by  Mr 
Grattan.  Mr  William  Elliot  present- 
ed,  about  the  same  time,  a  petition 
signed  by  almost  all  the  Catholic  nobi- 
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lity,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  England. 
The  subject  of  these  petitions  was  dis- 
cussed at  great  length,  but  without  any 
introduction  of  new  arguments ;  so 
that  were  we  to  enter  into  any  narra- 
tive of  the  debates,  we  should  only  be 
repeating  what  we  have  already  given 
in  several  of  our  preceding  volumes. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  the 
general  question  was  again  lost  by  a 
large  majority  in  both  Houses,  al- 
though, m  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Castlereagh  still  separated  him- 
self, in  regard  to  this  great  question, 
from  the  great  body  of  ministers,  and 
was  found  once  more  in  the  minority. 
Very  near  the  close  of  the  session,  Sir 
John  Coxe  Hippesley  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  in 
the  preceding  session  to  enquire  into 
the  customs  of  foreign  nations,  in  re- 
gard to  the  privileges  allowed  to  bo- 
dies of  their  subjects  professing  a  reli- 
gious persuasion  different  from  that  of 
the  majority.  The  documents  brought 
forward  on  this  occasion  presented,  it 
must  be  allowed,  a  very  pleasing  spec- 
tacle of  the  liberal  manner  in  which, 
throughout  Germany,  the  members  of 
the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Reform- 
ed churches  mutually  extend  to  each 
other  a  free  share  in  all  the  honours 
and  privileges  of  the  states  in  which 
they  severally  compose  the  majority. 
Mr  Canning,  too,  who  had  lately  re- 
turned from  the  continent,  stated  to  the 
House  many  pleasing  anecdotes,  illus- 
trative of  the  good  understanding  of 
which  the  catholics  and  protestants  in 
the  south  of  France,  (more  particular- 
ly of  the  department  of  the  Gironde,) 
were  now  living  among  each  other. 
The  manly  manner  in  which  this  great 
statesman  expressed  his  own  leanmg 
towards  the  cause  of  his  catholic  fel- 
low subjects,  awoke,  in  the  usual  cham- 
pions of  that  cause,  the  expectation 
that,  through  his  influence,  it  might  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament  be  in- 
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vestigated  at  still  greater  length,  and  the  protestant  people  of  Britain,  the 

with   more   happy    success.      In   the  continued  prejudices  against  their  ca- 

meantime  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  tholic   brethren   were   gradually  but 

in  general,  throughout  the  body  of  distinctly  giving  way. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Report  of  the  Committees  on  the  Mendicity  and  Vagrancy,  and  on  the  Polite 
of  the  Metropolis. — State  of  Manners  as  illustrated  in  the  Evidence  led  be- 
fore  these  Committees, 


Among  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects which  came  this  year  under  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  those  investigated  in  the  two  se- 
veral committees,  on  the  mendicity  and 
vagrancy,  and  on  the  police  of  the  me- 
tropolis, A  committee  on  the  former 
of  these  subjects  had  sat  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  last  session,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr  Rose,  and 
this  year  the  same  branch  of  enquiry 
was  conducted  with  equal  diligence. 
The  committee  on  the  police,  where 
Mr  Bennet  presided,  were  no  less  in- 
defatigable, and,  although  in  neither 
case  did  any  immediate  legislative  enact- 
ments ensue,  yet  the  body  of  informa- 
tion collected  was  quite  sufficient  to 
shew  the  propriety,  or  rather  the  ne- 
cessity, of  some  such  measures.  To 
what  conclusion  the  legislature  may 
come  after  a  more  ample  consider- 
ation both  of  evils  and  of  remedies, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  guess  ;  but  the 
minutes  of  the  evidence  led  before  the 
committees,  contain  many  very  curious 
facts,  well  worthy  in  the  meantime  of 
being  recorded,  were  it  only  by  reason 
of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon 
the  manners  of  several  numeroiis  classes 


of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  me-^ 
tropolis. 

From  the  evidence  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  intelligent  magistrates,  clergy- 
men, and  church-wardens,  who,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  offices,  had  seen  and  known 
much  of  the  indigent  in  their  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods,  it  was  very  clear- 
ly proved,  that  of  that  immense  num- 
ber of  mendicants  wherewith  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  are  at  all  times  in* 
fested,  a  very  small  proportion  indeed, 
consists  of  persons  reduced  by  cala- 
mity to  the  last  state  of  penury,  or 
willing  to  escape  from  it  by  the  ho- 
nest labour  of  their  hands.  The  beg- 
gars in  London  (consisting  on  the 
most  moderate  computation  of  from 
IS  to  20,000  persons)  are  in  general, 
according  to  this  testimony,  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  indolent, 
vicious,  profligate,  who  prefer  their 
own  degraded  life  to  every  other,  be- 
cause they  consider  it  as  a  more  lucra- 
tive, lazy,  and  luxurious  one  than  they 
could  otherwiseeasilycommand.  These 
voluntary  outcasts  are  not,  however, 
without  some  laws  of  society  and  so- 
cial compact  among  themselves.  The 
Streets  of  the  metropolis  are  portion^ 
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cd  out  in  fragments  to  the  different 
jT!?'n;bi^rs  of  the  community,  who  ex- 
ehi'iige  their  stations  for  the  sake  of 
varying  th-  deception,  or  dispose  of 
them  for  money  as  if  they  were  free- 
holds. The  profits  of  their  base  traffic 
arc  such  as  to  furnish  no  mea.!  temp- 
tation to  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
The  reward  of  ordinary  labour  is  des- 
pised by  them,  because  it  would  ap- 
pear they  are  accustomed  to  make  five, 
six,  ten,  or  twelve  shillings  a-day,  and 
yet  not  suppose  themi?t4ves  possessed  of 
any  extraordinary  good  fortune.  The 
system  n{  lies  and  tricks,  and  feigned 
diseases,  both  bodily  and  mental,  by 
which  these  persons  practise  so  power- 
fully upon  the  minds  of  the  re.spect- 
able  inhabitants,  opens  up  a  view  of 
wickednes*  not  more  novel  than  dis- 
gusting. Parents  let  out  their  chil- 
dren for  hire,  to  be  carried  about  in 
the  arms  of  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  compassion  ;*others  send  forth 
children  more  advanced  in  growth  to 
beg  by  themselves,  and  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  violence  of  their  importuni- 
ties, puiiish  them  at  night  with  atripes 
and  hunger,  if  they  dare  to  return 
"without  the  two  or  three  shillings 
■which  it  is  supposed  possible  for  them 
to  gain  during  the  day.  Old  women 
hold  schools  in  the  night  to  teach  these 
young  creatures  the  arts  of  cursing  and 
reviling,  the  '♦language  of  the  streets." 
The  more  skilful  proficients  in  this 
shameful  trade  earn  profits  which  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  possible  j 
one  violent  man,  a  lame  sailor,  possess- 
ed of  a  pension  from  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, whose  station  is  Sl  Paul's  Church- 
yard, confessed  that  thi'  y  :^hillings  a 
dayarewith  him  no  unusial^ain.  And 
it  is  asserted  that  another  artful  beg- 
gar, a  Negro,  who  had  for  many  years 
infested   Finsbury  Square,  retired  at 


last  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  for- 
tune of  1500/. 

Gains  so  easily  won  are  not  often, 
however,  so  carefully  preserved.    The 
mode  of  living  common  amongst  the 
mendicants,  presents  the  strangpst  mix- 
ture of  misery  and  extravagance  that 
can  well  be  imagined.     Persons  who 
spend    the    whole   day   in    the   cold, 
smarting  under  voluntary  wounds,  and 
shivering   from  voluntary  nakedness, 
are  sure  to  prepare  themselves  for  these 
hardships  by   "  a  breakfast  of  beaf- 
steaks  and  oyster  sauce,'*  and  a  "  glass 
or  two  of  heated  spirits."     One  man 
confesses,  that  *'  he  never  takes  the 
trouble  to  pocket  copper,  but  always 
spends  that  as  it  comes  in  the  gin- 
shop.'*     In  the  evening  after  their  la- 
bours are  concluded,  the  beggars  as- 
semble in  public  houses,  some  of  these 
of  no  mean  appearance,  chiefly  or  ex- 
clusively frequented  by  persons  of  their 
profession.  A  parish  officer  of  White- 
chapel  mentions,  that  he  has  been  pre- 
sent at  the  banquets  with  which  they 
regale  themselves  in  a  house  in  that 
parish  known  by  the  name  of  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera.    Hams  and  beef  are  their 
usual  fare  ;    its  inmates  never  touch 
broken  victuals,  but  throw  away  what- 
ever is  given  them,  or  sell  it  to  the 
dealers  in  dogs-meat.     On  great  occa- 
sions their  table  is  graced  by  a  goose 
roasted  with  sausages,  which  in  their 
cant  is  called  "  an  alderman  hung  in 
chains  ;'*   and  the  evening  uniformly 
closes  in  a  scene  of  drunkenness  and  up- 
roar.   Some  of  the  mendicants  are  pro- 
vided with  comfortable  lodgings,  but 
the  greater  part  are  less  careful  as  to 
this,  than  as  to  their  diet.  Their  gene- 
ral fashion  is  to  sleep  in  houses  set  apart 
for  their  use,  where  a  bundle  of  straw, 
is  retained  for  a  penny  by  the  night. 
In  these  habitations  they  are  crov^ded 


*  "  I  have  seen  a  woman  sit  with  twins  for  ten  years,"  said  one  witness, 
they  never  exceeded  the  same  age." 


and 
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tc  getherin  such  a  noisome  and  offensive 
ir  anner,  that  it  is  no  wonder  all  manner 
o:  foul  diseases  are  engendered  within 
tlieir  walls.  A  witness  asserts  to  the 
committee,  that  he  has  seen  forty  beg- 
gars, male  and  female,  young  and  old, 
spending  the  night  in  "  one  large 
round  bed,"  in  a  house  in  St  Giles's  ! 
It  is  ascertained  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, at  least  one  fourth,  of  the 
whole  of  the  beggars  in  London  are 
Irish.  These  live  together  chiefly  in 
the  district  which  has  last  been  men- 
tioned, huddled  together  in  immense 
multitudes,  (700  in  one  small  court  for 
example)  and  presenting  in  the  midst 
of  London,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  some  of  its  most 
elegant  squares  and  streets,  a  spectacle 
of  vice  and  misery  no  less  disgraceful 
to  the  police,  than  disagreeable  to  the 
inhabitants.  To  remove  these  objects 
of  just  condemnation,  but  certainly 
not  the  less  on  that  account  of  just 
pity,  from  the  habitations  they  have 
thus  selected  for  themselves,  in  one 
great  city,  and  disperse  them  among 
their  native  parishes,  is  the  first  ob- 
ject in  the  eyes  of  every  magistrate 
imder  whose  inspection  these  cases 
come  ;  but  in  comparatively  very  few 
instances  can  this  be  accomplished. 

The  English  vagrants  sent  by  passes 
to  their  native  districts,  are  indeed 
carried  a  stage  or  two  from  London, 
but  as  those  to  whom  the  business  of 
conveying  them  is  farmed  out  have  no 
interest  in  the  safe  conclusion  of  their 
journey,  they  then  very  frequently  make 
their  escape,  and  return  to  the  scene  of 
their  former  depravities  by  some  dif- 
ferent route<  The  removal  of  t  he  1  rish 
is  attended  with  still  greater  difficulties ; 
for  the  seaports  from  which  they  are 
commonly  and  most  conveniently  em- 
barked, are  situated  at  a  very  consider- 


able distance  from  London,  which  cir- 
cumstanceaffordsjof  course,  every  faci- 
lity of  escape  to  those  who  desire  not 
the  voyage.  Neitherhasitbeen  attempt- 
ed (nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  conceive  by 
what  means  such  an  attempt  could  b« 
made,)  to  prevent  vagrants,  who  have 
submitted  t»  one  voyage  homewards, 
from  crossing  the  sea  again  to  Eng- 
land the  moment  they  please  to  do  so. 
The  apprehension  of  a  mendicant,  al- 
though for  every  such  apprehension  a 
statute  reward  of  ten  shiUings*  is  pro- 
vided, is  a  matter  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  and  of  some  diiTiculty, 
The  seizing  of  a  beggar  is  always  re- 
sisted by  himself,  and  very  fri;quently 
his  part  is  taken  by  the  byestanders. 
The  reward,  when  he  is  imally  seized, 
is  diminished  by  the  levying  of  fees  in 
theoiBceof  the  magistraie  before  whom 
he  is  brought.  The  purpose  of  the  sei- 
zure is  nullified  by  the  facility  with 
which  magistrates  dismiss  offenders, 
whom  it  it  so  difficult  a  matter  to  dis- 
pose of ;  and  still  more  by  the  facility 
of  escape,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
mendicants  in  London  are  paupers  be- 
longing to  the  parishes  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  farmed,  as  is  the  custom  of 
most  of  these  parishes,  to  persons  who, 
having  no  object  in  view  but  gain,  are 
very  willing  to  allow  their  inmates  to 
go  out  and  beg  for  the  sake  of  the 
consequent  saving  in  the  expenses  of 
their  own  establishment.  Another, 
and  by  far  the  most  dangerous  and  of- 
fensive class  of  mendicants,  consists  of 
pensioners  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea, 
men  who  scruple  not  in  the  less  fre- 
quented outskirts  of  the  city  to  be 
sometimes  more  than  beggar ;<. 

Whether  the  evils  implied  in  these 


*  That  is  when  the  mendicant  is  begging  out  of  his  own  parish.     The  reward  i» 
.•nly  five  shillings  when  the  transgression  is  committed  within  hi»  own  parish. 
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facts  have  for  some  years  past  been  on 
the  increase  or  the  decrease,  it  is  far 
from  easy  to  form  any  opinion  ;  on 
this  point  the  most  opposite  state- 
ments were  brought  forward  by  gen- 
tlemen of  high  respectabihty,  who  had, 
as  it  seemed,  enjoyed  nearly  equal  op- 
portunities of  obtaitiing  accurate  in- 
formation. The  increased  number  of 
juvenile  offenders,  however,  which  was 
uniformly  admitted  in  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  police  committee,  would  lead 
to  a  suspicion,  that  the  symptoms  on 
which  some  persons  thought  there 
was  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
mendicants  must  have  been  illusory. 
The  use  of  ardent  spirits  has  become 
every  year  more  prevalent  among  the 
vulgar  of  all  classes,  and  while  that 
tendency  continues,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  sum  of  any  species  of  misery 
or  vice  among  them  shall  be  lessened. 
Testimony,  however,  and  that  of  the 
strongest  kind,  was  borne  to  the  par- 
tial efficacy  of  various  benevolent 
schemes  set  on  foot  by  the  zeal  of  in- 
dividuals for  the  reforming  and  re- 
claiming of  the  poor.  The  effects 
produced  by  attendance  on  Sunday 
schools,  as  it  appeared  from  many 
pleasing  examples  cited  to  the  com- 
mittee, had  been  very  generally  of  the 
most  salutary  nature,  both  on  the  pu- 
pils and  on  their  parents.  Neither 
had  one  great  establishment  for  re- 
ceiving vagrants,  and  supplying  those 
willing  to  work  with  the  means  of 
labour,  proved  without  benefit.  Es- 
tabUshments  of  the  same  species,  and 
upon  a  larger  scale,  were  indeed  among 
the  few  means  of  remedy  hitherto  tried, 
•which  it  appeared  probable  the  com- 
mittee would  in  the  end  of  their  en- 
quiries recommend  to  the  adoption  of 
the  legislature. 

The  evidence  brought  before  the 
committee  on  the  pohce  of  the  metro- 


polis, from  the  darker  nature  of  the 
offences  into  which  it  was  their  pur- 
pose to  investigate,  was  of  a  still  more 
distressing  nature.  While  it  appear- 
ed from  every  testimony  that  the  num- 
ber of  offences  of  the  more  violent  and 
desperate  kind  had  been  for  some  years 
very  much  on  the  decrease,  and  that  the 
institution  of  aregular horse patrolc had 
almost  entirely  delivered  the  environs 
of  the  metropolis  from  the  more  dar- 
ing species  of  depredators  with  wiuch 
they  had  formerly  been  infested,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  proportionate 
diminution  in  regard  to  the  less  fero- 
cious kinds  of  depravity — above  all, 
there  seemed  to  be  but  too  much  rea- 
son, as  has  already  been  stated,  to 
conclude  that  the  number  of  juvenile 
offenders  and  depredators  had  been  re- 
markably on  the  increase.  The  prac- 
tised thieves,  grown  skilful  in  avoiding 
by  the  manner  of  their  offences  the 
more  terrible  punishments  of  the  law, 
have  learned  with  equal  success  to 
transfer,  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, the  risk  of  what  does  remain 
from  themselves,  to  corrupted  chil- 
dren,theinstruments  and  companionsof 
their  guilt.  Boys  of  twelve,  nine,  nay 
of  six  years,  have  been  found  capable, 
not  of  executing  merely,  but  of  plan- 
ning and  directing,  the  most  cunning 
schemes  of  wickedness.  With  pre- 
mature violence  and  deceit,  these  crea- 
tures have  mingled  premature  desires. 
They  game,  they  drink,  they  entertain 
mistresses  of  years  proportionate  to 
their  own  ;  *  they  share  all  the  vices 
of  men,  and  in  not  a  few  cases,  they 
have  undergone  the  last  severity  of  the 
law. — Their  instructors  in  the  arts  of 
wickedness,  lead,  hke  the  mendicants 
whom  we  have  already  described,  lives 
of  merriment  among  themselves,  cut 
off  from  all  other  society,  except,  as  it 
would  seem,  that  of  the  inferior  officers 


name  of 


These  creatures,  sometimes  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  they  call  by  the  cemt 
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of  the  law,  who  not  seldom  mingle  in 
th  "ir  debaucheries,  in  order  that  they 
may  know  their  haunts,  and  more 
eanly  lay  hold  of  them  upon  occasion. 
Houses  of  resort  for  these  desperate 
characters,  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  Flash -houaeSi  exidt  in  many 
parts  of  the  metropolis  ;  one  of  them, 
it  would  appear,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  chief  establishment  of  the 
pojice.  There  thieves  and  thief-catch- 
ers sit  together  in  peaceful  fellowship, 
nor  does  the  apprehension  of  one  boon 
companion  by  another,  appear  to  af- 
fect in  any  way  the  general  festivity  of 
their  assembly. 

The  vice  of  drinking,  in  which  so 
many  other  vices  find  their  origin,  and 
in  which  all  vices  find  their  support, 
I  seems  indeed  to  have  increased  in  an 
I  alarming  degree,   and   with  the  vice, 
I  the  vicious  accommodations   have  of 
I  necessity  kept  pace.     Houses  such  as 
1  we  have  above  described,  are^,  although 
'  with  many  exceptions,  closed  in  ge- 
I  neral  at  the  legal  hours.    Their  fre- 
j  quenters  th&n  retreat  to  other  haunts, 
— to    coffee-houses,    a   new    species, 
which    are   open    during    the   whole 
night ;  and  to  houses  which  call  them- 
selves ale-houses,  but  where  little  of 
any  ale  is  sold  j  and  gin-houses,  which 
are  open  before  the  light.    Those  who 
cannot  find  or  afford  such  accommoda- 
tions, repose  under  open  sheds  and  on 
btilks  J  in  Covent- Garden,  in  particu- 
lar, where  every  night  men  and  wo- 
men, and  boys  and  girls,  to  the  num- 
ber of  many  hundreds,  sleep  together 
in  the  open  air,  a  scene  of  vice  and  tu- 
mult more  atrocious  than  any  thing 
exhibited  even  by  the  Lazzaroni  of 
Naples.     The   younger  part   of  this 
rabble  have,  however,  houses  for  them- 
selves alone,  and  meetings  known  by 
the  name  of  cock-and-hen  clubs,   the 
systematic   and   deliberate   inspectors 
and  managers  of  which  should  be  vi- 
sited with  other  punishments  than  the 
refusal  of  a  licence.     With  regard  to 


the  women  of  the  town  in  London,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  It  is 
lamentable,  but  it  is  true,  that  they  are 
by  far  more  offensive  in  their  profli- 
gacy, more  daringly  abandoned  in  their 
external  behaviour,  than  those  of  any 
other  capital  in  Europe.  There  may, 
no  doubt,  be  other  reasons  for  this  ; 
but  one  great  reason  is  certain,  that 
they  are  more  addicted  to  the  vice  of 
drinking. 

These,  and  the  more  terrible  enor- 
mities resulting  from  them, can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  such  excess 
without  some  fault  either  in  the  law  it- 
self, or  in  its  administration,  or  in  both. 
Without  attempting  at  any  regular 
classification,  the  chief  defects  which 
seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  per- 
sons who  gave  evidence  before  the 
committee,  may  be  comprised  under 
these  heads.  1.  There  is  great  need 
in  London  of  some  presiding  and  di- 
recting board  of  police.  The  police 
of  the  metropolis  is  at  present  parcelled 
out  among  several  distinct  offices, 
which  have  no  system  of  communica- 
tion with  each  other.  A  monthly  re- 
turn is  indeed  made  by  each  office  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  when  oc- 
casion calls  for  it,  information  is  un- 
doubtedly asked  by  the  magistrates  of 
one  office,  and  given  by  those  of  an- 
other, and  vice  versa.  But  there  can 
be  no  question,  however  unwilling 
some  of  the  magistrates  themselves 
may  have  been,  and  may  now  be,  to 
acknowledge  it,  that  the  influence  of 
one  supreme  board  of  police  would 
not  only  tend  to  render  the  communi- 
cation both  with  regard  to  offences  and 
offenders,  more  frequent,  regular,  and 
complete,  but  would  make  the  respon- 
sibility to  be  felt  more  entirely,  and 
lend  to  the  whole  system  of  preventa- 
tive, as  well  as  reprobatory  measures,  a 
degree  of  vigour  which  it  does  not  at 
present  possess.  Allusion  has  fre- 
quently been  made  in  parhament  to  the 
exaellence  of  the  gld  system  of  police 
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in  Paris,  and  the  allusion  lias  as  often 
been  met  by  the  simple  reply,  that  that 
system  was  indeed  a  very  powerful  and 
efficient  one,  but  that  it  was  the  sys- 
tem of  an  arbitrary,  not  of  a  free  go- 
vernment. The  reply  is  excellent  in 
so  far.  The  horrors  of  that  espionage 
-which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
French  system,  are  so  repugnant  to 
every  feeling  of  Enghshmen,  that  no 
attempt  to  establish  them  among  us 
could  be  endured  for  a  moment.  But 
even  without  taking  this  espionage 
into  account,  the  unity  of  purpose  and 
.power  of  the  French  police  was  cer- 
tainly another  great  cause  of  its  suc- 
cess ;  and  upon  what  rational  principle 
we  should  desoise,  in  this  instance 
alone,  the  old  maxim  which  maintains 
that  it  is  prudent  to  be  taught  even  by 
an  enemy  ;  and  scruple  to  borrow 
the  unity  of  the  foreign  system,  only 
because  we  detest  its  espionage  ;  we 
profess  ourselves  incapable  of  discover- 
ing. 

One  great  and  obvious  improve- 
ment which  would  result  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  higher  board  of 
police,  would  be  the  check  which  it 
would  infallibly  give  to  any  of  those 
slight  and  venial,  in  general,  but  in 
the  end  not  insignificant  errors,  into 
which  the  local  interests  of  particular 
magistrates  may  lead  them,  with  re- 
gard to  the  licensing  of  public-houses, 
it  appears  indeed,  from  every  part  of 
the  evidence  before  the  committee, 
that  no  set  of  men  can,  in  the  general, 
be  more  deserving  of  honour  than  the 
magistrates  of  Loudon  and  its  vicinity. 
In  one  particular  district,*  however, 
there  seems  to  be  no'  possibility  of 
doubting  that  very  considerable  im- 
proprieties have  occurred  in  respect  to 
this  very  important  part  of  the  duty  of 
magistrates.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that 
an  enormous  proportion  of  the  public 
houses  in  that  district  were  entirely  in 


the  hands  of  one  company  of  brewers  ; 
that  these  brewers,  to  all  appearance, 
exercised  no  small  sway  in  the  procu- 
ring or  preventing  of  licences  for  parti- 
cular houses  }  and  that  this  sway,  if  it 
did  exist,  could  only  have  been  ob- 
tained through  some  undue  and  un- 
worthy compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
licensing  bench.  The  only  persons 
who  could  possess  accurate  informa- 
tion on  this  head,  were  likely  to, be 
anxious  for  its  concealment,  but  the 
universal  credence  of  the  vicinity  must 
not  be  allowed  to  go  for  nothing.  The 
evil  consequences  to  which  these  spe- 
cies of  malversation  must  tend,  are  so 
obvious,  that  is  needless  to  explain 
them.  They  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
be  rendered  quite  impossible,  were  the 
business  of  hcensing  conducted  in  a 
m.ore  open  way,  and  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  superiors. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  the  officers 
of  the  police  establishments  are  paid 
for  their  exertions  in  the  detection  ot 
offenders,  is  extremely  hurtful  both  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  to  the  interest 
of  the  officers  themselves.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  instituted 
by  the  committee,  it  was  proved  that 
the  more  respectable  officers  condemn 
the  mode  of  their  payment  on  both  of 
these  grounds.  When  any  one  appre- 
hends, or  leads  to  the  apprehension  of 
a  criminal,  upon  the  conviction  of  that 
criminal  there  is  a  statutory  reward,  in 
which  he  has  a  share.  The  evidence 
of  the  officer  is  received  by  the  jury 
with  some  tincture  of  suspicion,  be- 
cause the  prisoner's  council,  if  he  have 
any,  never  fails  to  press  upon  their  no- 
tice the  personal  interest  which  the 
officer  has  in  procuring  the  conviction. 
Some  unfortunate  circumstances  have 
come  to  light  since  the  period  of  this 
investigation,  which  prove  too  well 
that  the  bad  eftects  of  the  system  are 
carried  at  times  to  9.  still  more  alarm- 
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in  J  extreme  ;  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
Bti.tutory  reward,  not  only  rash  and 
overstrained  evidence  has  been  given, 
bit  dark  plots  have  been  laid,  and  men 
actuallyseduced  into  guilt  bythosewho 
should,  by  their  office,  be  the  ministers 
of  justice.  This  statutory  reward  goes 
by  the  expressive  name  of  blood-mo- 
ney ;  its  nominal  amount  is  4-0/.,  but 
only  part  of  it  ever  actually  comes  into 
the  pocket  of  the  officer.  To  it,  in 
cases  of  burglary,  there  is  added  the 
farther  reward  of  an  exemption  from 
parochial  duties  in  the  parish  where 
the  offender  has  been  seized.  The 
ticket  which  confers  this  privilege  is 
sold  by  the  officer  to  some  inhabitant 
of  the  parish,  and  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  a  Tyburn  ticJcet.  Its  value  varies, 
of  course,  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  particular  parish.  The  officers 
themselves  are  agreed  that  the  whole 
of  this  system  is  wrong  ;  that  it  would 
be  much  better  for  them  to  receive  the 
reward  of  exertion  for  exertion  alone, 
from  the  magistrates,  their  own  supe- 
riors, who  have  no  concern  with  the 
conviction  or  non-conviction  of  the  of- 
fender. It  is,  besides,  very  possible, 
that  an  officer  may  exhibit  more  praise- 
worthy diligence  and  activity  in  an  un- 
successful than  in  a  successful  pursuit ; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  thing  can  be 
ascertained,  the  reward  should  follow 
the  merit,  not  the  luck  of  the  indivi- 
dual. 

3.  Great  inconvenience  arises  from 
the  mode  in  which  constables  are  ap- 
pointed and  directed  in  the  metropolis. 
There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  this 
description  of  officers, — police  con- 
stables and  parish  constables  ;  the  for- 
mer appointed  by  the  police  magi- 
strates, and  under  their  orders ;  the 
others  quite  independent  of  them,  and 
in  general  very  unwilling  to  exert 
themselves  in  furtherance  of  their 
wishes.  It  appears  tliat  an  obvious 
improvement  would  be  to  have  all  the 
constables  placed  under  the  superin- 


tendance  of  a  single  head,  and  furnish- 
ed with  some  inducements  sufficient  to 
make  them  more  readily  encounter  the 
dangers,  and  resist  the  temptations  to 
which  the  nature  of  their  office  must 
very  frequently  expose  them.  In  re- 
gard to  the  police  constables,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  paltry  pittance  which 
they  receive  must  leave  them,  unless 
endued  with  a  very  high  sense  of  ho- 
nour, at  the  mercy  of  any  criminal  who 
can,  at  the  moment  of  his  danger, 
command  a  sufficient  bribe.  It  was 
also  suggested,  that  as  great  delays 
often  occur  in  consequence  of  the  ne- 
cessity which  compels  a  constable  to 
have  a  new  warrant  when  he  passes  his 
bounds,  there  might  be  great  propriety 
in  appointing  a  certain  number  of  offi- 
cers co7istabtesJbr  England 

4.^The  character  of  the  night  watch- 
men in  the  metropolis  is  another  point 
which  calls  loudly  for  correction. — 
These  men  are,  in  most  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  persons  ill  qualified  for  the 
duties  which  they  should  perform  ; 
and,  in  all  cases,  their  pay  is  so  incon- 
siderable, that  they  are  grievously  ex- 
posed to  the  temptation  of  being  bri- 
bed by  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
their  silence. 

5.  The  mode  of  prosecution,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  laws  of  Eng- 
land, produces  much  and  most  serious 
inconvenience.  The  burden  of  prose- 
cution ( which,  including  the  time  and 
trouble  it  involves,  is  no  slight  burden) 
falls  upon  the  person  whose  informa- 
tion j-aiiuces  the  magistrate  to  commit 
the  accused  for  trial.  In  many  coun- 
tries, as  here  in  Scotland,  this  duty  is 
discharged  by  a*  great  public  officer, 
the  conviction  of  public  offenders  being 
considered,  and  that  justly,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  pubhc  interest.  In  England, 
and  more  particularly  in  London,  many 
a  criminal  escapes,  because  the  person 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  deliver  him 
up  to  justice,  would  rather  throw  an 
offender  loose  upoa  society  than  sua- 
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tain  the  personalinconvenience  of  being 
his  prosecutor.  This  is  a  defect  which 
admits,  unlike  most  of  the  others,  of  a 
simple  and  easy  remedy. 

6.  The  prisons  of  the  metropolis, 
crowded  indiscriminately  with  young 
and  old,  accused  and  convicted  of- 
fenders, operate  as  hot-beds  of  vice, 
rather  than  schools  of  solitary  reflec- 
tion and  repentance.  The  obvious  ex- 
pediency of  providing  more  abundant 
and  more  distinct  accommodations  for 
the  vicious  and  heterogeneous  inmates 
of  these  places  of  confinement,  has  long 
been  felt,  and  improvements  of  very 
considerable  importance  have  actually 
been  commenced  in  many  instances. 
As  the  state  of  prisons,  however,  has 
since  become  the  subject  of  the  labours 


of  a  separate  committee,  we  shall  at 
present  be  satisfied  with  this  slight  no- 
tice. The  governor  oft  he  principal  pri- 
son in  London,  sensible  to  the  defects 
of  his  own  establishment,  and  accu'^- 
tomed  to  observe,  in  every  shape,  the 
progress  of  depravity,  suggested  to  the 
committee  certain  remedies,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  might  with  advantage  be 
adopted.  Some  of  these  proposals  have 
already  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
first  and  most  important  of  the  whole, 
however,  is  not  among  the  number, 
viz. — *'  An  establishment  for  the  safe 
and  separate  custody  of  persons  before 
trial,  who  are  committed  on  suspicion, 
80  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by 
associating  with  experienced  offend- 


ers. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Committee  and  Debates  on  the  Purchase  of  the  Elgin  Marbles*'-^  Vote  of  a 
Monument  in  Memory  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 


At  an  early  period  of  this  session,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commous  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
praying  that  a  sum  of  money  might 
be  granted  to  him  to  remunerate  him 
for  the  expense  at  which  he  had  col- 
lected a  large  and  valuable  set  of  an- 
cient marbles  in  Greece,  which  an- 
tiques he  was  desirous  should  thus  be 
transferred  from  his  own  possession  to 
'that  of  the  nation.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  this  peti- 
tion of  his  lordship  before  the  House, 
and  observed  very  properly,  that  a 
committee  ought  to  be  appointed  to 
investigate  into  the  nature  and  true 
value  of  Lord  Elgin's  collection  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  outcry  raised  by 
certain  members  against  at  all  entering 
upon  such  a  subject  in  the  then  condi- 
tion of  the  public  finances,  the  Chan- 
cellor's motion  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

During  the  months  of  the  spring, 
this  committee  pursued  their  labours 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  by  exa- 
mination of  proper  witnesses,  first,  the 
circumstances  under  which  Lord  Elgin 
had  obtained  his  marbles,  and  secondly, 
the  value  of  them  as  specimens  of  art. 

YOI<.  IX.  PAKT  I. 


With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  all 
the  distinguished  artists  of  the  king- 
dom were  unanimous  in  expressing 
their  opinion,  that  the  Elgin  marbles 
formed  in  reality  the  finest  of  all 
existing  collections  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture— an  opinion  which  had  already, 
indeed,  become  widely  diffused,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  well-known  judgment 
pronounced  by  Canova  and  pubHshed 
by  West.  Mr  Payne  Knight  held 
the  statues  in  great  contempt ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
eminence  of  this  gentleman  as  an  an- 
tiquarian and  a  virtuoso,  the  members 
of  the  committee  had  no  difficulty  in 
preferring  the  decision  of  practical 
sculptors  and  painters  of  the  first  ce- 
lebrity to  his.  On  the  termination  of 
their  enquiries  the  committee  brought 
up  their  report,  and  Mr  Bankes  (who 
had  taken  a  lead  in  the  investigation, 
and  whose  qualifications  for  doing  so 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  no- 
tice here),  proposed  to  the  House 
that  35,000/.  should  be  offered  to 
Lord  Elgin,  and  the  marbles  placed 
in  the  British  Museum,  as  a  great  and 
national  treasure,  equal  in  value  to 
any  similar  treasure  possessed  by  anj 
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other  country,  and  honourably  distin- 
guished from  that  so  lately  in  the 
possession  of  France,  by  having  been 
obtained  by  the  fairest  means  of 
peaceful  negociation.  Mr  Curvven 
opposed  this  proposal  m  totOf  on  the 
score  of  its  involving  an  injudicious 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  Mr 
Hammersley  opposed  its  adoption  ex- 
actly as  it  stood,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  unfavourable  opinion  at  v^hich 
he  had  arrived  respecting  the  mode  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  marbles  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Elgin.  The  conclusion 
of  this  gentleman's  speech  is  too  sin- 
gular to  be  omitted  :  he  moved  that 
a  resolution  should  be  passed,  "  that 
this  committee,  having  taken  into 
its  consideration  the  manner  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  became  possessed  of 
certain  ancient  sculptured  marbles 
from  Athens,  laments  that  this  am- 
bassador did  not  keep  in  remembrance 
that  the  high  and  dignified  station  of 
representing  his  sovereign  should  have 
made  him  forbear  from  availing  him- 
self of  that  character  in  order  to  ob- 
tain valuable  possessions  belonging  to 
the  government  to  vk'hich  he  was  ac- 
credited ;  and  that  such  forbearance 
was  peculiarly  necessary  at  a  moment 
when  that  governmtnt  was  expressing 
high  obligations  to  Great  Britain. 
This  committee,  however,  imputes  to 
the  noble  earl  no  venal  motive  whatever 
of  pecuniary  advantage  to  himself,  but 
on  the  contrary,  believes  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  be,nciit  his 
country,  by  acquiring  for  it,  at  great 
risk  and  labour  to  himself,  some  of  the 
most  valuable  specimens  in  existence  of 
ancient  sculpture.  This  committee, 
therefore,  feels  justified,  under  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  in 
recommendmg  that  25,000/.  be  offered 
to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  for  the  collection, 
in  order  to  recover  and  keep  it  to- 
gether for  that  government  from  which 
it  has  been  improperly  taken,  and  to 
which  this  committee  isof  opinion  that  a 


communication  should  be  immediately 
made,  stating,  that  Great  Britain  holds 
these  marbles  only  in  trust  till  they  are 
demanded  by  the  present,  or  any  fu- 
ture, possessors  of  the  city  of  Athens  ; 
and  upon  such  demand,  engages,  with- 
out question  or  negociation,  to  restore 
them,  as  far  as  can  be  effected,  to  the 
places  from  whence  they  were  taken, 
and  that  they  shall  be  in  the  mean 
time  carefully  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum/* 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr  Croker  began 
with  stating,  that  the  honourable 
speaker  had  arrived  at  his  opinion  by 
a  very  unfair  and  unequal  examination 
of  the  evidence  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee. "  He  had  never,"  he  said, 
<♦  heard  a  speech  filled  with  so  much 
tragic  pomp  and  circumstance,  con- 
cluded with  so  farcical  a  resolution. 
After  speaking  of  the  glories  of 
Athens,  after  haranguing  us  on  the 
injustice  of  spohation,  it  was  rather 
too  much  to  expect  to  interest  our 
feelings  for  the  future  conqueror  of 
those  classic  regions,  and  to  contem- 
plate his  rights  to  treasures  which  we 
reckoned  it  flagitious  to  retain.  It 
did  seem  extraordinary  that  we  should 
be  required  to  send  back  these  monu- . 
ments  of  art,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  formerly 
possessed,  but  for  the  behoof  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
who  were  viewed  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  as  the  future  conquerors  of 
Greece.  Spoliation  must  precede  the 
attainment  of  them  by  Russia  ;  and  • 
yet,  from  a  horror  at  spoliation,  we 
were  to  send  them,  that  they  might 
tempt  and  reward  it  !  Nay,  we  were 
to  hold  them  in  trust  for  the  future 
invader,  and  to  restore  them  to  the 
possession  of  the  conqueror,  when  his 
rapacious  and  bloody  work  was  exe- 
cuted. •  Our  museum,  then,  was  to  be 
the  repository  of  these  monuments  for 
Russia,  and  our  money  was  to  purchase 
them,in  order  that  we  might  hold  then* 
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in  deposit  till  she  made  her  demand. 
The  proposition,  he  would  venture  to 
?ay,  was  one  of  the  most  absurd  ever 
heard  in  that  House.     Considerations 
of  economy  had  been  muck  mixed  up 
with  the  question  of  the  purchase  ; 
and  the  House  had  been  warned  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
not  to  incur  a  heavy  expense  merely 
to  acquire  the  possession  of  works  of 
ornament.     But  who  was  to  pay  this 
expense,  and  for  whose  use  was  the 
purchase  intended  ?    The  bargain  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pubhc,  for  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  national  arts,  for  the  use  of  the 
national  artists,  and  even  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  manufactures,  the  ex- 
cellence of  which  depended  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  in  the  country.     It 
was  singular  that  when,  2500  years 
ago,    Pericles   was   adorning  Athens 
with  those  very  works,  some  of  which 
■we  are  now  about  to  acquire,  the  same 
cry  of  economy  was  raised  against  him, 
and  the  same  answer  that  he  then  gave 
might  be  repeated  now,  that  it  was 
money  spent  for  the  use  of  the  people, 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  the  in- 
crease of  manufactures,  the  prosperity 
of  trades,  and  the  encouragement  of 
industry  ;  not  merely  to  please  tnc  eye 
of  the  man  of  taste,  but  to  create,  to 
stimulate,  to  guide  the  exertions  of  the 
artist,  the  mechanic,  and  even  the  la- 
bourer, and  to  spread  through  all  the 
branches  of  society  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  means  of  a  sober  and 
industrious  affluence.  But  he  would  go 
the  length^of  saying,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  these  precious  remains  of  ancient 
geniusandtastewould  conduce  not  only 
to  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  but  to  the 
elevation  of  our  national  character,  to 
our  opulence,  to  our  substantial  great- 
ness.    The  conduct  of  the  noble  earl, 
who,  by  his  meritorious  exertions,  had 
given  us  an  opportunity  of  considering 
whether  we  should  retam  in  the  country 
what,  if  retained,  would  constitute  one 


of  its  greatest  ornaments,  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  severe  and  unde- 
served censure.     No  blame  had,  how- 
ever, been  shown  to  attach  to  it  after 
the  fullest  examination.     One  of  the 
objects,  and  the  most  important  object, 
for  which  he  wished  the  institution  of 
a  committee,  was,  that  the  transaction* 
by  which  those  works  of  art  were  ob- 
tained, and  imported  into  this  country, 
might  stand  clear  of  all  suspicion,  and 
be  completely  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord  implicated  might  be  fully 
investigated.     He  (Mr  C.)  was  en- 
tirely  unacquainted   with    the   noble 
lord  before  he  became  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  could,  of  course, 
have  no  partialities  to  indulge.    What 
he   said  for  himself,   he   believed  he 
might  say  for  the  other  members  with 
whom  he  acted.     They  were  all  per- 
fectly unprejudiced  before  the  enquiry 
commenced,  and  all  perfectly  satisfied 
before  its  conclusion.  They  had  come 
to  an  unanimous  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  noble  lord's  conduct  and  claims, 
and   that  opinion   was  unequivocally 
expressed  in  the  report  which  was  the 
result  of  their  impartial  examination. 
With  regard  to  the  spoliation,  the  sa- 
crilegious rapacity,  on  which  the  last 
speaker  had  descanted  so  freely,  he 
would  say  a  few  words  in  favour  of 
the  noble  lord,  in  which  he  would  be 
borne   out   by   the   evidence    in  the 
report.     The   noble  lord  had  shewri 
no   principle   of  rapacity.      He   laid 
his  hand  on  nothing  that  could  have 
been  preserved  in  any  state  of  repair  : 
he  touched  nothing  that  was  not  pre- 
viously in  ruins.  He  went  into  Greece 
with  no  design  to  commit  ravages  on 
her  works  of  art,  to  carry  off  her  orna- 
ments, to  despoil  her  temples.  His  first 
intention  was  to  take  drawings  of  her 
celebrated  architectural    monuments, 
or  models  of  her  works  of  sculpture. 
This  part  of  his  design  he  had  to  a 
certain  extent  executed,    and    many 
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drawings  and  models  were  found  in 
his  collection.  Nothing  else  entered 
into  his  contemplation,  till  he  saw  that 
many  of  the  pieces  of  which  his  pre- 
decessors in  this  pursuit  had  taken 
drawings  had  entirely  disappeared, 
that  some  of  them  were  buried  in 
ruins,  and  others  converted  into  the 
materials  of  building.  No  less  than 
eighteen  pieces  of  st&tuary  from  the 
western  pediment  had  been  entirely 
destroyed  since  the  time  when  M.  de 
Nointel,  the  French  ambassador,  had 
procured  his  interesting  drawings  to 
be  made  ;  and  when  his  lordship  pur- 
chased a  house  in  the  ruins  of  which 
he  expected  to  find  some  of  them,  and 
had  proceeded  to  dig  under  its  foun- 
dation with  such  a  hope,  the  malicious 
Turk  to  whom  he  had  given  the  pur- 
chase-money, observed,  "The  statues 
you  are  diggmg  for  are  pounded  into 
mortar,  and  I  could  have  told  you  so 
before  you  began  your  fruitless  la- 
bour.* Ought  not  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  so  much 
about  spoliation  to  have  mentioned 
this  fact  ?  Ought  he  not  to  have  stated 
that  it  was  then,  and  not  till  then, 
that  Lord  Elgin  resolved  to  endeavour 
to  save  what  still  remained  from  such 
\<ranton  barbarity?  Had  he  read  the 
report,  and  did  he  know  the  circum- 
stances without  allowing  any  apology 
for  the  noble  earl  ?  Did  he  not  know 
that  many  of  the  articles  taken  from 
the  Parthenon,  were  found  among  its 
ruins  ?  More  than  one  third  of  that 
noble  building  was  rubbish  before  he 
touched  it.  The  honourable  member 
(Mr  Hammersley)  had  referred  to  the 
evidence  of  the  member  for  Northaller- 
ton (Mr  Mortit ;)  but  while  he  quo- 
ted one  part  of  it,  he  had  forgotten 
another,  by  which  that  quotation  would 
have  been  explained  and  qualified.  He 
had  visited  Athens  in  1796  ;  and  when 
he  returned  five  years  afterwards,  he 
JFound  the  greatest  dilapidations.  In 
lus  first  visit  he  stated,  that  there  were 


eight  or  ten  fragments  on  the  pedi- 
ment, with  a  car  and  horses  not  entire, 
but  distinguishable  :  but  when  he  re- 
turned, neither  car  nor  horses  were  to 
be  seen,  and  all  the  figures  were  de- 
stroyed but  two.  If  the  honourable 
member,  whose  statement  he  was  com- 
bating, had  read  the  evidence  carefully, 
he  would  have  seen  that  Lord  Elgin 
interfered  with  nothing  that  was  not 
already  in  ruins,  or  that  was  threaten- 
ed with  immediate  destruction.  The 
temple  of  Theseus  was  in  a  state  of 
great  preservation,  and,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeding on  this  principle,  he  had  left 
it  as  he  found  it,  and  only  enriched 
this  country  with  models  and  drawings 
taken  from  it.  Much  had  been  said 
of  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Elgin 
had  prostituted  his  ambassadorial  cha- 
racter to  obtain  possession  of  the  mo- 
numents in  question.  There  was  no 
ground  for  such  an  imputation.  Not  a 
piece  had  been  removed  from  Athens 
till  Lord  Elgin  had  returned,  and  of 
course  till  his  ofBcial  influence  ceased. 
Signor  Lucieri  was  even  now  employ- 
ed there  under  his  lordship's  orders  ; 
and  was  he  still  prostituting  the  ambas- 
sadorial character  ?  When  his  lordship 
was  a  prisoner  in  France,  the  work  was 
still  going  on  ;  and  was  he  then  prosti- 
tuting the  ambassadorial  character  ? 
His  lordship  had  remained  after  his  re- 
turn at  his  seat  in  Scotland  ;  and  was 
the  character  of  ambassador  injured  in 
his  person  during  his  retirement  ?  He 
(Mr  Croker)  might  have  shown  some 
warmth  m  defending  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  and  removing  the  imputa- 
tion thrown  upon  the  noble  person 
whose  character  had  been  attacked  by 
the  honourable  member  ;  but  he  hoped 
he  would  be  excuSL.d,  when  the  nature 
of  the  charges  which  had  excited  him 
were  considered  — He  could  not  sit  in 
his  place,  and  hear  such  terms  as  dis- 
honesty, plunder,  spoliation,  bribery, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  applied  to 
the  conduct  of  a  British  nobleman,  who 
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\^as  so  far  from  deserving  them  that  he 
rierited  the  greatest  praise,  and  to  the 
1  ature  of  transactions  by  which  so 
^;reat  a  benefit  was  conferred  upon  the 
country,  without  any  ground  for  a 
charge  of  rapacity  or  spoliation.  But 
if  the  charges  of  improper  conduct  on 
Lord  Elgin's  part  were  groundless,  the 
idea  of  sending  them  back  to  the  Turks 
was  chimerical  and  ridiculous.  This 
would  be  awarding  those  admirable 
works  the  doom  of  destruction.  The 
work  of  plunder  and  dilapidation  was 
proceeding  with  rapid  strides,  and  we 
were  required  again  to  subject  the  mo- 
numents that  we  had  rescued  to  its  in- 
fluence. Of  20  statutes  that  decorated 
the  western  pediments  of  the  Parthe- 
non, only  seven  miserable  fragments 
were  preserved :  yet  this  part  of  the 
building  was  almost  perfect  at  the  be- 
j  ginning  of  last  century  ;  now  only  a 
few  worthless  pieces  of  marble  were 
preserved — he  called  them  worthless, 
not  as  compared  with  the  productions 
of  art  in  other  countries,  but  in  com- 
parison with  what  had  been  lost.  They 
would,  however,  remain  to  animate  the 
genius  and  improve  the  arts  of  this 
country,  and  to  constitute  in  after  times 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  member,  or  of  any  one  else 
who  should  use  his  arguments,  if  in- 
deed such  arguments  could  be  supposed 
to  be  repeated,  or  to  be  heard  beyond 
the  bottle-hour  in  which  they  were 
made," 


This  powerful  statement  produced 
its  due  effect  on  the  House,  and  the  ori- 
ginal motion  of  Mr  Bankes  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  We  have  given 
a  place  to  this  transaction,  partly  be- 
cause, in  a  national  point  of  view,  we 
regard  it  as  if  no  common  importance, 
inasmuch  as  from  the  Elgin  marbles, 
we  look  for  a  great  and  visible  impetus 
to  the  ardour  of  British  artists — and 
partly  also  out  of  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  whose  enlighten- 
ed exertions  to  promote  the  cause  of 
British  art,  have  been,  on  more  oc- 
casions than  one,  but  ill  rewarded  by 
the  ungrateful  sneers  of  his  country- 
men. 

During  this  session,  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  sum  of 
17,000/.  was  set  apart  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Trafalgar — a  great  action,  which, 
said  his  lordship,  had  been  to  the  fleets, 
exactly  what  Waterloo  had  been  to  the 
armies  of  France,  and  which  therefore 
was  well  entitled  to  receive  a  similar 
mark  of  honour  from  the  national  grati- 
tude. To  this  proposal,  as  to  that 
which  we  have  above  described,  objec- 
tions were  made  by  various  members, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  extravagant 
in  the  present  situation  of  the  country  ; 
but  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority 
within,  and  we  may  venture  to  say,  ap- 
proved of  by  an  infinite  majority  with- 
out the  House. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Distresses  of  the  Country. — Delates  on  this  Subject  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
— Change  produced  in  the  Public  Feeling  by  Reason  of  the  Bad  Harvest. — 
Riots  in  the  Counties  of  Siiffolk^  Cambridge^  and  Stafford. — Meetings  at 
SpafieldSi  and  Disturbances  in  the  Metropolis. — Orator  Hunt. — Marriages 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg 
Saalfieldy  and  of  the  Princess  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. — Death  of 
Mr  Sheridan. 


In  the  speech  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  re- 
gent, as  we  have  already  seen,  congra- 
tulated himself  and  the  two  Houses  on 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  nation. 
In  regard  to  a  very  great  part  of  the 
nation,  however,  it  was  early  suspect- 
ed, and  it  soon  became  quite  evident, 
that  these  congratulations  were  at  the 
best  somewhat  premature.  To  so  great 
an  extent  indeed  did  this  impression 
gain  ground,  that  both  within  Parlia- 
ment and  without  it  a  very  consider- 
able share  of  the  public  attention  was 
ere  long  directed  to  the  causes  out  of 
which  the  acknowledged  distresses  of 
the  agricultural  part  of  the  nation  had 
arisen,  and  to  the  remedies  by  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  various  speculators, 
they  might  most  probably  be  cured. 
Mr  Western  first  brought  the  subject 
in  a  formal  way  before  the  Lower 
House,  and  in  his  speech  and  that. of 
Mr  Brougham's,  delivered  at  a  some- 
what later  period  of  the  enquiry,  a 
great  variety  of  facts  were  brought 


together,  which  furnished  certainly  no 
inadequate  view  of  the  nature  and  even 
of  the  causes  of  the  distresses — but 
which  failed,  as  was  commonly  sup- 
posed, to  exhibit  much  either  of  sound 
or  of  practical  information  respecting 
the  methods  of  averting  them. 

The  extent  of  the  distresses  among 
all  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  com- 
munity was  exhibited  to  the  House  in 
such  an  alarming  point  of  view,  both 
by  the  petitions  which  arrived  daily 
from  the  most  afflicted  districts,  and 
by  the  speeches  delivered  before  the 
committee,  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  infuse  the  spirit  of  party  zeal  into 
the  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
business  of  the  committee  was  gone 
about  in  the  calm  manner  of  a  merely 
scientific  society,  all  men  appearing  to 
bring  to  the  investigation  minds  in- 
fluenced by  no  motives  except  those 
of  the  purest  and  most  honourable 
nature ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that 
this  circumstance  alone  was  of  consi- 
derable efficacy  in  soothing  the  spirits 
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i  f  those  whose  sufferings  might  have 
1  leen  not  unnaturally  expected  to  ren- 
<ler  them  irritable. 

The  distresses  of  the  agricultural 
•  classes,  as  it  appeared,  had  been  rapid- 
ly on  the  increase  for  the  two  last 
years.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
(which,  as  was  well  remarked  by  Mr 
Western,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
average  of  the  whole  country,  because, 
if  on  the  one  hand,  its  agriculture  be 
excellent,  on  the  other,  its  soil  is  far 
from  being  very  rich,)  it  was  said  that 
540  bailable  writs  were  issued  in  1814, 
and  670  in  1815  ;  and  during  the  same 
period  the  number  of  executions  rose 
from  96  to  174.  The  rise  of  bailable 
writs  and  executions  in  Suffolk  during 
the  same  period  had  been  from  430  to 
850.  In  Worcester,  from  640  to  890. 
But  the  Isle  of  Ely  exceeded  all  other 
districts  in  the  increase  of  its  distresses. 
Within  one  of  its  hundreds  (occupy- 
ing about  one  third  of  the  isle)  the 
number  of  arrests  in  1812  and  1813 
wa8^//_y,  in  1814  and  1815  hvo  him- 
dred  and  three.  The  number  of  exe- 
cutions had  risen  in  like  manner  from 
seven  to  sixty.  To  these  was  added 
the  fact,  that  at  the  period  of  tlie  in- 
vestigation in  the  isle  and  the  adjoining 
parishes,  nineteen  farms  were  untenant- 
ed. These  statements,  however,  were 
almost  all  derived  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  sheriff's  office,  which  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  furnished  a  complete 
idea  of  the  whole  of  the  distresses. 
Neither  could  the  gazettes  supply  this 
deficiency,  for  by  a  strange  anomale  in 
the  laws  of  England,  farmers  are  not 
entitled  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
bankrupt  acts  unless  they  add  some 
other  dealings  to  the  proper  one  of 
their  profession.  In  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  above  all  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  extent  of  the  evil  was 
rendered  more  fully  apparent  by  the 
situation  of  the  poor's  rates.  In  m^ny 
parishes  these  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  completely  to  swallow  up 


the  whole  income  of  those  who  had 
anything  to  pay  them — in  a  word,  in 
the  heart  of  England,  extensive  dis- 
tricts bore  every  appearance  of  deso- 
lation and  desertion  which  might  be 
supposed  to  follow  the  fiercest  ravages 
of  war  or  pestilence.  In  the  sister 
kingdom  of  Ireland  the  evil  was  still 
more  extensively  appalling. 

These  distresses  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  although  they  were  brought 
much  too  early  under  the  consideration 
of  parliament,  were  not  in  fact  greater 
than  the  distresses  of  other  parts  of 
the  empire  wherein  agriculture  had 
never  formed  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion— among  the  silk  manufacturers, 
for  instance,  in  Spitalfields,  and  the 
iron  and  coal  workers  of  Staffordshire 
and  Wales.  The  distress  was  a  very 
general  one  ;  and  wherever  it  appeared, 
among  labourers  of  the  ground  or  ma- 
nufacturers, it  is  certain  that  it  had 
originated  in  the  operation  of  the  same  • 
general  causes.  These  causes,  however 
their  minutiae  might  be  disputed,  bore 
all  of  them  no  indistinct  reference  to  the 
highly  artificial  state  wherein  our  em- 
pire and  all  its  concerns  had  been  pla- 
ced by  the  unexampled  length  and  per- 
tinacity of  the  war  in  which  we  had 
been  engaged.  The  sufferings  of  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  classes 
were  connected  with  each  other  in  their 
origin,  and  they  acted  reciprocally  so 
as  to  increase  each  other  in  the  sequel. 
The  more  immediate  causes  of  all,  may 
be  considered  as  having  arisen  from 
changes  thus  produced  in  the  exports, 
the  imports,  and  the  home  demands  of 
our  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the 
alteration  which  took  place  in  the  sys- 
tem of  our  empire,  and  of  the  conti- 
nental nations,  by  reason  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  power  of  France. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  last 
war,  many  things  had  conspired  to  sti- 
mulate to  the  highest  extent  the  exer- 
tions of  every  class  of  the  people  of 
England.     Cut  off  by  the  decrees  of 
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Buonaparte    from   direct    intercourse 
with  some  of  the  richest  countries  in 
Europe,    the   policy   which  England 
had  adopted  in  revenge  of  this  exclu- 
sion, had  greatly  increased  the  action 
of  those  many  circumstances  which  na- 
turally tended  towards  rendering  her 
the  great  or  rather  sole  entrepot  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.     In  her  the 
whole  of  that  colonial  trade  which  had 
formerly  been  sufficient  to  enrich,  not 
her  alone,  but  France  and  Holland  al- 
so, had  now  centered.     The  inventive 
zeal  of  her  manufacturers  had  gone  on 
from    year  to  year  augmenting   and 
improving   branches   of    industry,    in 
which  even  before  she  had  been  with- 
out a  rival.    The  increase  of  manufac- 
turers had  been  attended  with  a  perpe- 
tual increase  in  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  the  events  of  the 
two  years  of  scarcity    (as  they  were 
called)    lent  an   additional    spring  to 
the  motions  of  those  whose  business  it 
was  to  meet  this  demand.     The  in- 
crease which  took  place  in  the  agricul- 
tural improvements  of  the  island,  was 
such  as  had  never  befoi-e  been  equalled 
in  any  Punilar  period  of  time.      Inven- 
tion followed  invention,  for  economi- 
zing  labour,    and  increasing  produc- 
tion, till  throughout  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  whole  empire  the  face  of 
the    country    was    entirely   changed. 
*'  It  may  safely  be  said,  '  asserted  Mr 
Brougham,  **  that  •voithout  at  all  com- 
prehending the  ijoaste  knr^s  'wholly  add- 
ed to  the  productive  tcnanl/y  cf  the  is~ 
land,  not  perhaps  that  two   blades  of 
grass  now  grow  where  one  only  grew 
before,  but   certainly   that   five  grow 
where  four  used  to  be  ;  and  that  this 
kingdom,  which  foreigners  were  wont 
to  taunt  as  a  mere  manufacturing  and 
traditig  country,  inhabited  by  a  shop- 
keeping  nation,  is,  in  reahty,  for  its 
size,  by  far  the  greatest  agricultural 
state  in  the  world." 

Nothirg  could  be  more  imfortunate 
than  the  scheme  entered  into  by  a'Jium- 


ber  of  English  speculators  in  1814,  oC 
buying  up  corn  in  the  Baltic  ports  for 
the  purpose  of  importation  into  Eng^ 
land.  The  scheme  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
most  of  those  who  engaged  in  it,andwa» 
never  after  all  carried  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent ;  but  such  as  it  was,  it  was  enough 
to  alarm  the  farmers,  and  of  course, 
to  make  them  bring  every  bushel  into 
market.  The  succeeding  harvest  in 
England  was  a  plentiful  one,  and  in 
consequence  the  home  market  waa 
glutted.  The  legislature,  it  began  to 
be  thought,  should  protect  the  farm- 
ers, by  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
corn  below  a  certain  price ;  and  at 
last  the  corn  bill  was  passed,  of  the 
policy  of  which  we  have  already  spo- 
ken at  much  length,  but  which  cer- 
tainly satisfied  neither  the  party  who 
demanded,  nor  those  who  condemned 
it.  By  raising  the  import  price  to  a 
very  great  extent,  from  633.  per  quar- 
ter to  SOs.,  it  threw  upon  manufac- 
turers the  load  of  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  rate  of  the  wages  o£ 
workmen;  and  by  not  having  been  pass- 
ed sufficiently  early,  it  had  allowed 
time  for  the  alarm  among  the  farmers 
to  sink  agricultural  prices  below  their 
just  level.  This  was  the  history  of  the 
first  of  our  embarrassments  ;  it  fell 
principally  on  the  agriculturists,  but  it 
soon  aff"ected  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner the  home  demand  for  the  produce 
pf  the  manufacturing  districts. 

The  same  opening  of  the  continen- 
tal ports,  which  furnished  the  tempta- 
tion out  of  which  these  misfortunes 
arose,  acted  in  a  manner  equally  unhap- 
py upon  a  much  larger  class  of  specu- 
lators. Misled  partly  by  the  violence 
of  their  own  cupidity,  and  partly,  we^ 
suspect,  by  the  false  nature  of  the  in- 
formation received  concerning  the  state 
of  the  continent,  our  manufacturers 
and  merchants  thought  that  the  de- 
mand for  British  goods  in  the  countries 
recently  under  the  sceptre  of  Napoleon^ 
would   be   altogether  immense.     T« 
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neet  this  demand,  immense  exporta- 
tons  of  colonial  and  manufactured  pro- 
duce took  place.  But  it  was  soon 
found,  that  the  supply,  like  the  neces- 
sity, had  been  mightily  over-calculated. 
We  had,  in  truth,  in  spite  of  Buona- 
parte's blockade,  continued  to  supply 
the  continent,  during  the  war,  by  means 
of  a  contraband  trade,  with  such  of 
our  articles  as  were  most  needed  by  it, 
and  the  people  of  the  continent  had 
gradually  become  accustomed  to  do 
very  well  without  others.  The  in- 
creased demand  upon  the  opening  of 
the  ports  was  utterly  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  what  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  the  English  adventurers 
were  soon  compelled  to  Bell  their  goods 
abroad  far  below  the  price  they  had 
cost  themselves  at  home.  Besides,  the 
foreign  governments  took  some  alarm 
at  the  prodigious  scale  of  our  exporta- 
tion, and  began  to  restrict  it  by  new 
prohibitory  duties,  which  of  necessity 
lessened  the  consumption.  And  thus 
we  had  to  encounter  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, in  these  foreign  markets,  the  two 
chief  elements  of  depressed  price — ex- 
cessive supply,  namely,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  inadequate  demand  on  the 
other. 


In  addition  to  these  causes,  the  re- 
duction in  the  expenditure  of  our  own 
government)  consequent  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  the  great  war,  was  sufficient 
to  throw  no  inconsiderable  damp  both 
on  the  agriculturalists  and  the  commer- 
cialists.  Of  the  extent  of  the  demand 
thus  taken  out  of  the  market,  some 
idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated, 
that  in  1814,  the  expenditure  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  ordinance, 
amounted  together  to  60,237,852/.  ; 
that  in  1815,  notwithstanding  the  new 
war  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
expenditure  was  less  by  upwards  of 
I7,000,000f. ;  and  that  in  this  year,  the 
whole  did  not  probably  amount  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  expenditure  of  1814.  Thi» 
great  blow  fell,  indeed,  upon  every  spe- 
cies of  industry,  but  it  was  soonest  felt 
in  its  effects  upon  agriculture.  The 
farmers  Vi^ere  everywhere  aiHicted  in  a 
high  degree  by  the  operation  of  these 
causes  ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
burdened  with  an  undue  weight  of 
many  particular  taxes,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poor  laws,  with  the 
whole  maintenance  not  only  of  the  la- 
bouring poor,  but  of  those  thrown  out 
of  employment*  by  the  manufacturers, 
partook  in  this  discontent. 


*  This  circumstance,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  much  more  than  the  evils  now  nar- 
rated, is  well  explained  in  the  following  passage  from  a  speech  of  Mr  Brougham's. 
(April  9.) 

"  It  is  well  known  to  the  committee,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  legislature,  (and  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  is  sufficiently  plain), 
yet,  from  a  defect  in  the  powers  of  the  act,  the  money  raided  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  is  paid  entirely  by  the  land.  Persons  in  trade  only  pay  in  so  far  as  they  are  also 
owners  of  real  property.  Thus  a  manufacturer  who  is  deriving  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
a-year  from  his  trade,  is  rated  as  if  he  only  had  a  large  building  worth  four  or  five 
hundred  a-year  beside  bis  dwelling-house,  while  his  neighbour,  who  possesses  a  farm 
of  the  same  yearly  value,  pays  as  much;  that  is,  the  man  of  ten  thousand  a-year 
in  trade,  pays  no  more  than  the  man  of  five  hundred  a-year  in  land.  Yet,  only  observe 
the  difference  between  the  two  in  the  relation  to  labour  and  to  the  poor.  The  farmer 
employs  a  few  hands — the  manufacturer  a  whole  colony ; — the  farmer  causes  no  ma- 
terial augmentation  in  the  number  of  paupers — the  manufacturer  multiplies  paupers 
by  wholesale  ;  the  one  supports — the  other  makes  paupers,  manufactures  them 
just  as  certainly,  and  in  sometliing  of  the  same  proportion,  as  he  manufactures  goods. 
The  inequality  of  this  distribution  is  plain  enouiih,  but  I  am  now  speaking  of  it  in  its 
relation  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  wages.  From  the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  it  has  be- 
«ofae  the  prevailing  practice  to  support  by  parish  relief,  not  merely  persons  who  are 
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At  the  very  time  when  all  these 
causes  were  co-operating  most  effec- 
tually  to  depress  the  spirits  of  the 
at^riculturists,  a  change  took  place  in 
the  state  of  the  currency,  which  tend- 
ed to  aggravate  all  their  distresses  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree.  It  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  whether  any  blame 
can  be  with  justice  attached  to  the 
conduct  of  any  particular  corporation, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  sudden  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, of  drawing  in  their  issues  ot  pa- 
per to  the  amount  of  three  millions 
below  the  average  of  several  preceding 
years,  immediately  spread  an  alarm 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  country 
banks,  which  of  course  followed  the 
same  course,  and  indeed  lessened  their 
circulation  to  even  a  greater  extent. 
The  effects  of  this  sudden  change 
were  felt  by  all  classes,  but  by  none 
more  than  by  that  great  class  of  the 
agricultural  body — the  speculators  in 
land.  These  persons  had  commenced 
a  series  of  operations  in  the  main  be- 
neficial to  the  country,  by  means  of 


the  support  which  they  received  from 
the  monied  interest,  and  the  liberal  ac- 
commodation of  cash  which  was,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  war,  accorded  to 
them  upon  the  security  of  their  pur- 
chases. This  accommodation  was 
now  entirely  taken  away  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  most  needed,  and 
the  consequence  was  an  immediate 
fall  in  the  value  of  land  ;  because, 
without  the  assistance  of  further  ad- 
vances from  the  banker,  nothing  what- 
ever could  be  raised  upon  the  land  ex- 
cept by  bringing  it  into  the  market  ; 
which  last  step  was  universally,  and 
in  many  cases  unwisely  avoided,  from 
the  feeling  that  at  such  a  conjuncture 
the  price  given  for  the  land  would  be 
far  from  sufficient  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses x  which  had  been,  in  the  prece- 
ding years,  incurred  in  its  improve- 
ment. Upon  the  whole,  we  are  far 
from  believing  that  the  reduction  in 
the  currency  has  been  productive 
of  any  true  or  general  evil  to  the 
country ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it   occurred   too  suddenly,  and 


disabled  from  working  by  disease  or  age,  hut  those  who,  though  in  health,  cannot 
earn  enough  to  maintain  them  ;  and,  by  a  short-sighted  policy,  wholly  unaccountable, 
the  custom  has  spread  very  widely  of  keeping  down  the  wages  of  labour  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  poor-rates,  as  if  any  thing  could  equal  the  folly  of  paying  rates  father 
than  hire;  of  parting  vuth  the  disposition  of  your  own  money,  and  of  paying  for  la- 
bour, not  in  proportion  to  your  own  demand  for  that  labour,  but  in  proportion  to 
some  general  average  of  the  district  you  chance  to  live  in.  I  pass  over  the  inevitable 
effect  of  this  arrangement,  in  raising  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  paid  for  labour, 
and  in  throwing  upon  one  farm  the  expenses  of  cultivating  another  less  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced; it  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  whole  effect  of 
the  system  is  to  make  the  land  pay  a  sum  yearly,  levied  in  the  most  unequal  manner, 
applied  in  the  least  economical  way,  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  wages  generally, 
and  lowering  the  wages  of  manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural  labour.  From  this 
unquestionable  position,  I  draw  two  inferences,  I  think  equally  undeniable,  and 
bearing  directly  upon  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry ; — the  one  is,  that  the  effects 
of  taxation  in  raising  the  price  of  labour  are  not  distributed  equally  over  all  classes  of 
the  community,  but  lall  exclusively  upon  the  land,  the  land  paying  for  the  rise  which 
the  taxes  !iave  occasioned,  both  in  agricultural  labour,  and  in  all  other  kinds  of  work 
— the  other  is,  that,  even  if  the  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions  should  apparently  re- 
store wages  permanently  to  their  former  level,  the  real  rate  of  wages  would  still  be 
raised,  and  the  real  costs  of  cultivation  be  augmented,  unless  the  poor  rates  also  had 
been  brought  back  to  their  former  amount.  The  sum  now  levied  upon  the  land 
for  this  purpose,  exceeds  eight  millions.  Before  the  American  war  it  was  less  than 
pvo.** 
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contributed  in  a  very  alarming  manner 
to  aggravate  the  distresses  which  then 
pressed  with  sufficient  weight  upon  all 

k  classes  of  the  agriculturists. 
i  It  was  far  more  easy  to  account  for 
_  Jthese  distresses,  than  to  propose  any 
feasible  method  of  relieving  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  discussion  which  arose 
in  Parliament,  in  regard  to  this  part  of 
the  subject,  was  very  far  from  pro- 
ducing any  exhibition  X)i  satisfactory 
views,  even  on  the  part  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  appeared  to  have  studied 
the  matter  wich  the  greatest  abiHty 
and  diligence.  The  reduction  of  the 
tax  upon  malt  was  one  of  the  measures 
recommended,  and  this,  we  have  already 
seen,  was  adopted  by  ministers.  The 
removal  of  the  permission  to  ware- 
house foreign  corn,  was  suggested  by 
Mr  Western ;  and  the  same  gentle- 
man recommended  a  bounty  upon  ex- 
portation— both  measures  of  very  du- 
bious policy.  Mr  Brougham  enlarg- 
^  ed  upon  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
penal  statutes  against  usury,  and  for 
enabling  the  farmers  and,  others  afflict- 
*ed  by  immediate  want  of  capital,  to 
supply  their  deflciences  by  means  of 
riclier  temptation  offered  to  the  mo- 
neyed men.  Others  thought  the  same 
end  might  be  attained  by  the  issue  of 
money  m  the  way  of  public  loan  to  the 
farmers,  and  argued,  that  as  this  species 
of  accommodation  had  already  been  af- 
forded to  the  mercantile,  there  could 
be  no  reason  for  withholding  it  from 
the  agricultural  body.  The  discussions 
to  which  these  various  proposals  gave 
birth,  were  loaded  with  so  many  dis- 
cordant statements,  and  irreconcileable 
arguments,  that  no  step  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  legislature  on  the  instant  ; 
and  ere  long,  things  took  such  a  turn, 
that  its  interference,  in  any  such  shape, 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  desirable, 
even  by  those  who  had  most  loudly 
called  for  it,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  Parliament. 

As  the  year  advanced,  the  inclemen- 


cy of  the  weather  was  such,  that  the 
fears  of  the  corn-growers  lest  they 
should  be  ruined  by  the  continuance 
of  a  too  great  abundance  in  the  mar- 
ket, were  very  soon  lost  altogether  in 
the  fears  of  the  consumers,  lest  there 
should  be  too  little.  And  in  truth, 
it  became  sufBciently  manifest  in  the 
issue,  that  had  Parliament  rashly 
adopted  any  of  the  violent  measures 
proposed  by  some  of  its  members,  in 
regard  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  such  precipitation  mu€t  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  calami- 
tous effects  upon  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people.  As  it  was,  the  distress 
of  the  poor  population  in  many  coun- 
ties was  excessive,  and  in  some  manu- 
facturing districts,  where  a  less  rigid 
morality  characterizes  the  minds  of  the 
people,  their  distress  led  to  acts  of 
serious  violence,  which  were  not  check- 
ed without  very  decided  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  executive.  In  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge, 
the  same  spirit  of  tumult  successively 
made  its  appearance.  The  workmen 
in  different  towns  of  these  counties,  ir- 
ritated by  the  reduction  which  had 
taken  place  in  their  wages,  and  alarm- 
ed at  the  same  time  by  the  prospect 
of  a  general  scarcity  of  provisions, 
thought  themselves  equally  entitled 
to  blame  the  manufacturers  and  the 
farmers,  and  destroyed  indiscriminate- 
ly the  machinery  of  the  former,  and 
the  barns  and  rick  yards  of  the  latter. 
In  Staffordshire,  the  stoppage  of  se- 
veral great  iron  works  produced  an 
immediate  stoppage  in  some  of  the 
immense  collieries,  and  the  men  thus 
thrown  out  of  employment,  being 
commonly  supposed  to  be  of  a  very 
rude  and  savage  disposition,  did  not 
begin  to  manifest  symptoms  of  riot, 
without  exciting  very  serious  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  their  neighbours.  The 
colliers,  however,  did  not  carry  them- 
selves in  the  sequel  so  as  to  justify 
these  apprehensions.  They  filled  hug© 
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waggons  with  coals,  and  dragged 
thenv  with  their  own  hands  through 
the  5;eghbouring  counties,  hy  way  of 
exciting  compassion,  and  one  pa'  ty  of 
them  approached  in  this  fashion  with- 
in a  sliort  distance  of  London.  But 
by  the  interference  and  advice  of  the 
mag  strates,  they  were  easily  persuaded 
to  return  ;  and  the  whole  disturbances 
in  that  district  terminated  without 
giving  rise  to  any  scene  of  blood  h..^d. 
The  county  of  Cambridge  was  not  res- 
tored to  tranquillity  on  such  easy  terms. 
At  the  town  of  Littlcport  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  (the  peculiarly  distressed  situa- 
tion of  which  district  we  have  al- 
ready detailed,)  the  popular  discontent 
broke  out  at  last  in  a  shape  of  alarm 
^hich  might  at  length  entitle  it  to  the 
name  of  an  insurrection.  The  judicious 
conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Dudly,  Bart, 
(who  is  both,  a  clergymen  and  a  ma- 
gistrate) was  mainly  instrumental  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  scene  of  out- 
rage which  had  thus  commenced.  The 
most  resolute  offenders  were  selected 
for  punibhment,  and  several  of  them 
underwent  the  last  severity  of  the  law 
by  a  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Special 
Commission,  which  sat  immediately 
afterwards  at  Ely. 

At  Merthyr  Tydvil,  an  immenie 
establishment  of  iron  works  in  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  at  Leicester, 
at  Birmingham,  but  most  seriously  of 
all  at  Nottingham,  the  spirit  of  riot 
manifested  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
Euinmer  and  autumn.  In  the  last  men- 
tioned place,  and  its  vicinity,  the  atro- 
cious and  destructive  system  of  frame* 
breaking,  of  which  something  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  preceding  year, 
was  now  renewed,  under  an  apparently 
more  regular  plan  of  orgiuizatioa. 
There,  too,  the  ntmds  of  the  co  nmon 
people  were  >r;flamed  by  seditious  ha- 
rangues delivered  in  pubhc  meetings  ; 
harsngues,  in  which  every  argument 
likely  to  operate  upon  vui:/ar  and  ig- 
norant minds,  was  repeated  over  and 


over  by  men  almost  as  ignorant  as  those 
to  whom  I  hey  addressed  theinselves. 
The  exertions  of  the  ma;!istrates,  and 
the  timely  interference  of  the  military, 
were  sufficient,  nevertheless,  to  check, 
for  the  present,  the  symptoms  of 
mutiny  and  disaffection  which  had  be- 
gun to  mingle  too  visibly  with  other 
criminal  motives  in  the  minds  of  the 
riotersat Nottingham.  In  theannalsfor 
the  succeeding  year,  we  shall  have  the 
unwelcome  task  of  describing  far  more 
violent  ebullitions  of  the  same  evil  pas- 
sions in  that  vicinity,  attended  with  yet 
more  destructive  consequences,  both  to 
the  victims,  and  the  perpetrators  of 
the  enormities  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
In  the  metropohs  itself,  towards  the 
close  of  the  season,  there  occurred  a 
scene  of  riot  more  alarming  than  any 
thing  which  had  appeared  there  for 
many  years  ;  and  which,  had  it  not 
been  met  by  the  active  prudence  of 
the  government,  might  not  unprobably 
have  terminated  more  fatally  than  even 
the  great  riot  of  Lord  George  Gor- 
don in  1780.  On  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, there  took  place  in  Spa-fields  one 
of  those  huge  and  motley  meetings  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  where 
the  populace,  after  listening  for  some 
time  to  the  pernicious  nonsense  of 
some  of  their  vulgar  orators,  at  last 
assented  to  the  propriety  of  embody- 
ing, in  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent 
himself,  a  statemf  nt  of  all  those  grie- 
vances under  which  they  conceived 
themselves  to  be  suffering,  from  the 
wretched  system  of  government  to 
which  these  islands  had  been  subject- 
ed by  him  and  his  ministers.  This 
notable  petition,  abounding  in  every 
species  of  rudeness,  insolence,  and 
presum.ption,  was  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  principal  orator  of  the 
day,  one  Hunt,  a  person  already  well 
known  in  tnc  west;,  rn  counties  of  Eng- 
land, as  u  noisy  and  turbulent,  but 
happiH,  a  very  stupid  assertor  of  the 
same  doctrines  which  had  been  preach- 
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1 1  with  greater  ability,  in  the  same 
c  uarter,  by  Mr  Cobbett.  The  peti- 
tion was  to  be  carried  by  Hunt  to  the 
l*rince  in  propria  persona  ;  but  the 
crator  founds  on  application  at  Carl- 
ton House,  that  he  must  begin  with 
submitting  it  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Sidmouth 
received  the  document,  and  forthwith 
sent  it  back  to  Mr  Hunt,  assuring 
him,  that  the  terms  in  which  its  peti- 
tions were  couched,  put  it  entirely  out 
of  his  power  to  forward  it  to  its  desti- 
nation. A  second  meeting  of  the  same 
mob  was,  in  the  meantime,  about  to 
be  held  at  Spafields,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  from  this  ambassador  the 
tidings  of  his  mission.  It  so  happen- 
ed, that  a  public  execution  had  taken 
place  in  the  city  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  appointed  for  this  second  as- 
semblage, and  Hunt,  on  his  arrival  at 
the  scene  of  action,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  his  audience  swelled  by 
the  addition  of  all  the  rabble  which 
usually  attend  upon  such  terrible 
scenes  in  the  metropolis,  with  any 
feelings  rather  than  those  of  salutary 
terror.  The  orator  made  his  approach 
in  1  waggon,  drawn  by  some  of  his 
most  trusty  adherents.  He  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  multitude  of  trumpeters, 
bearing  banners  embroidered  with  sedi- 
tious mottos  ;  but  neither  the  least  re- 
markable, nor  the  least  intelligible  of 
his  ensigns,  were  the  tri-coloured  flag, 
and  the  bonnet-rouge, — emblems  bor- 
rowed from  those  worthies  of  Paris, 
Marseilles,  and  Lyons,  whom  Hunt, 
and  such  as  he,  are  content  to  consider 
as  illustrious  predecessors  in  the  great 
cause  of  liberty. 

The  account  which  the  orator  gave 
of  the  success  of  his  embassy  was  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  indignation  l^y 
the  multitude,  and  commented  up^n 
in  the  most  inflammatory  terms,  both 
by  Hunt  himself  and  two  of  his  assoV 
eiates — a  liather  and  a  son  of  the  name 


of  Watson.  From  the  closing  part 
of  the  scene  Hunt  was  shrewd  and 
cunning  enough  to  withdraw ;  but 
the  rabble  proceeded,  upon  their  dis- 
persion, to  reduce  to  practice  the  les- 
sons he  had  been  teaching  them,  im- 
der  the  guidance  of  his  less  prudent 
co-adjutors  the  Watsons.  The  mob 
marched  into  the  city,  and  commen- 
ced their  operations  by  rifling  a  gun- 
smith's shop,  where  young  Watson 
shot  a  person  who  opposed  some  re- 
sistance to  their  measures.  Having 
procured  sontie  arms,  they  advanced  to 
the  Royal  Exchange,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who 
in  vain  attempted  to  disperse  them  by 
means  of  persuasion.  A  few  of  the 
most  audacious  forced  themselves  into 
the  Exchange,  and  the  gates  being  im- 
mediately closed  by  command  of  the 
mayor,  were  secured  by  the  officers  in 
-attendance.  Their  companions  endea- 
voured to  procure  their  release  by  fi- 
ring over  the  gates  upon  the  magis- 
trates ;  but  before  they  had  leisure  to 
effect  their  purpose,  a  body  of  horse 
and  fov-.t  were  marched  into  the  city^ 
and  the  mob  was  obliged  to  disperse. 
Before  the  evening  came  on,  they 
made  several  attacks  upon  houses 
where  arms  were  supposed  to  be  kept, 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  ;  but  the 
mihtary  were  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  sufficiently  vigilant,  to  prevent 
tliem  from  obtaining  any  considerable 
supply.  The  government  had,  in- 
deed, received  sufficient  warning  from 
the  events  of  the  first  meeting ;  and 
the  measures  which  they  adopted  in 
consequence,  were  such  as  completely 
to  overawe  the  insurgents,  and  restore 
the  metropolis  to  tranquillity  before 
the  end  of  the  day.  In  the  meantime, 
young  Watson,  the  most  daring  crimi- 
nal of  the  scene,  contrived  to  procure 
for  himself  some  refuge  or  disguise, 
under  the  protection  of  which  he  even- 
tually eluded  all  attempt  at  discovery. 
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His  father,  and  some  others  of  his  as- 
sociates, were  less  prudent  or  less  for- 
tunate. 

The  events  of  this  day,  and  those 
of  nearly  the  same  complexion  occur- 
ring in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
were  perhaps  regarded  in  rather  too 
dark  a  point  of  view  by  some  of  the 
political  writers  of  the  time  ;  but  by 
others  they  were  more  certainly  ex- 
tenuated in  a  tone  of  ridicule,,  little 
fitting  such  an  occasion  in  such  a  coun- 
try as  England.  To  the  ignorance  of 
the  lower  orders,  even  when  that  ig- 
norance leads  to  acts  of  outrage  a- 
gainst  the  peace  of  general  society, 
the  compassion  of  their  superiors  in 
information,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
the  forbearanceof  the  executive  power, 
should  most  assuredly  never  be  refu- 
sed. But  the  mode  in  which  the  ig- 
norance of  the  common  people  is  abu- 
sed by  those  vile  panders  to  their  bad 
passions,  the  orators  of  Spa-fields  and 
Palace-yard,  and  the  Common- Coun- 
cil room — a  species  of  enemies  to  the 
general  peace,  whereof,'  till  now,  our 
country  has  for  some  centuries  had 
little  experience — and  the  still  more 
incessantly  pestiferous  action  of  those 
vulgar  journals  which  advocate  the 
same  cause — these  are  things  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  cries  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance  which  may  be  raised  by 
interested  partisans,  those  whose  love 
of  their  country  is  founded  upon  know* 
ledge  as  well  as  feeling,  cannot  fail  to 
contemplate  with  an  ever  increasing 
seriousness  of  concern.  The  distress 
felt  at  this  period  by  many  of  the 
lower,  and  by  not  a  few  of  the  higher 
orders,  was  the  result,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  of  natural  causes,  and  of 
other  causes,  almost  equally  removed 
fi-om  the  cognizance  of  those  who  now 
presumed  to  condemn,  rather  than  to 


investigate  them  ;  we  have  seen  with 
what  a  becoming  spirit  of  calmnes* 
and  humility  the  origin  of  the  tem- 
porary calamity  was  discussed  in  par- 
liament ;  and  we  may  form  no  absurd 
estim.ate  of  the  comparative  good  sense 
and  good  faith  of  the  demagogues 
who  harangued  upon  them  without, 
by  contrasting  their  fjirious  and  tho- 
rough-going  confidence  with  the  hu- 
mihty  and  diffidence  of  our  senators. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  forbear 
from  entering  upon  this  fruitful  sub- 
ject, because,  in  our  annals  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
recur  to  it  at  great  length,  when  far 
more  alarming  effects  of  the  same  la- 
mentable  delusions  shall  pass  under  our 
review. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  the 
nation  derived  much  gratification  from 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  the  Princess  Charlotte  Au- 
gusta, the  daughter  of  the  Regent, 
and  presumptive  heiress  of  the  throne, 
and  Prince  Leopold,  a  younger  son 
of  the  house  of  Saxe-Cobourg  Saal- 
field.*  The  hopes  which  the  people 
reposed  in  this  young  princess  were 
mingled  with  more  than  an  usual  pro- 
portion of  tenderness  and  affection  ; 
for  every  circumstance  of  her  demea- 
nour, which  had  reached  their  know- 
ledge, had  tended  to  represent  her 
character  as  one  of  singular  artlessness, 
frankness,  and  benevolence.  The  me- 
mory of  two  of  the  most  splendid 
reigns  in  English  history  served,  more- 
over, to  awaken,  in  regard  to  her  fu- 
ture life,  expectations  well  calculated 
to  endear  the  princess  in  the  hearts  of 
a  patriotic  people.  The  rupture  of  a 
match  proposed  for  her  Royal  High- 
ness with  the  heir  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  see,  had  been  received 


*  The  House  of  Saxe-Cobourg  are  descended  from  the  fourth  Cadet  of  the  Ernes- 
tine branch  of  the  House  of  Saxony,  which  was  deprived  of  the  Eleatorate  by  thc- 
Emperor  Charles  V. 
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^vith  indifference,  if  not  with  satisfac- 
•  ion,  by  the  British  public  ;  because 
.he  national  pride  disclaimed  any  idea 
of  a  marriage  of  aggrandisement  for 
;he  heiress  of  England,  and  the  na- 
tional principles  and  feelings  all  tend- 
ed to  render  the  people  anxious  chiefly, 
or  only,  that  the  marriage  of  their 
princess  might  be  one  agreeable  to 
herself,  and  therefore  promising  a  life 
of  domestic  felicity  and  honour  to  their 
future  queen.  The  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Cobourg  had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  campaigns  pre- 
ceding the  first  abdication  of  Buona- 
parte, and  had  attended  the  allied  so- 
vereigns on  their  visit  to  England  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  ISl^.  Be- 
ing introduced,  amidst  the  gaieties 
ot  that  festal  season,  to  the  young 
Princess  of  Wales,  it  was  understood 
that  he  had  been  regarded  by  her 
with  singular  interest,  and  that  the 
impression  made  upon  her  by  his 
appearance  and  manners  had  greatly 
contributed  to  determine  her  in  her 
final  rejection  of  the  suit  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange. 

The  proposed  alliance  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and  re- 
ceived by  them  with  the  utmost  cor- 
diahty  and  satisfaction.  They  imme- 
diately granted  an  income  of  60,000/. 
to  the  royal  pair,  making  provision, 
that  in  case  Prince  Leopold  should 
survive  his  consort,  50,000/.  should 
be  continued  to  him.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  atthe  Queen's 
Palace  on  the  2d  of  May,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Regent,  the  Queen,  and 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  From 
them,  through  every  gradation  and 
rank,  an  universal  feeling  of  joy  spread 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  In  the  ardent  expressions  of 
this  general  congratulation,  the  minds 
of  good  citizens  found  comfort  to 
counterbalance  not  a  little  of  the  pain 
•ccasioned  to  them  by  the  scenes  of 


tumult  which  we  have  just  been  de- 
scribing ;  they  perceived,  that  in  spite 
of  temporary  or  superficial  fretful- 
nesses,  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
still  right  towards  their  happy  consti- 
tution, and  its  legitimate  authorities  ; 
and  that,  although  Englishmen  have 
no  occasion  to  study  the  character  of 
their  future  sovereigns  with  the  same 
anxious  scrutiny  which  might  be  na- 
tural among  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
throne,  there  exists  between  the  king 
and  the  people  of  a  free  state,  a  tie, 
that  is  not  the  weaker  because  it  is 
formed  more  out  of  the  hope  of  mu- 
tual good  than  the  fear  of  possible 
evil.  Alas  !  we  have  too  soon  before 
us  the  task  of  commemorating  still 
more  affecting  tokens  of  the  same  sen- 
timents of  loyal  sympathy — expres- 
sions not  indeed  more  sincere,  but  in- 
vested with  a  greater  depth  of  power, 
by  reason  of  the  more  aolemn  circum- 
stances in  the  midst  of  which  they 
were  evoked.  In  the  meantime,  the 
interest  which  the  people  already  felt 
in  the  fate  of  the  young  princess,  was 
kept  up  and  strengthened,  from  day 
to  day,  by  every  circumstance  of  her 
opening  character,  as  developed  in  the 
deportment  of  her  married  life.  Trans- 
ferred at  once  from  a  state  of  compa- 
rative seclusion  into  the  full  eye  of  the 
people,  she  met  their  gaze  with  a  na- 
tive gracefulness  and  unaffected  be- 
nignity, which  excited  in  her  favour  a 
mingled  sentiment  of  respect  and  at- 
tachment. She  mixed  in  the  amuse- 
ments, the  occupations,  the  devotions 
of  the  people,  and  in  every  thing  she 
endeared  herself  by  shewing  that  her 
thoughts  were  cast  in  the  same  mould 
with  theirs.  But  much  as  she  de- 
lighted them  by  her  public  appearp 
ances,  the  privacy  of  her  habitual  ex- 
istence, and  the  belief  that  this  privacy 
was  the  tribute  and  token  of  her  con- 
jugal love,  awoke  the  deepest  feeling 
of  affection  for  the  princess.  The 
people  rejoiced  in  seeing  -t|iat  the  first 
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gentlewoman  of  England  appreciated 
and  exemplified  the  purity  of  the  do- 
mestic morals  and  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  her  country. 

Shortly  after  this  marriage,  another 
occurred  in  the  royal  family,  between 
the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
King,  and  her  cousin  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

The  domestic  history  of  this  year 
cannot  be  closed  without  mentioning 
the  death  of  an  individual,  who,  al- 
though he  had  for  some  time  ceased 
to  be  a  member  of  the  senate,  or  to 
be  regarded  as  adding  strength  to  any 
party  in  the  state,  had,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  his  earlier  life,  won  for  himself 
a  right  to  a  high  place  both  in  the  po- 
litical and  in  the  literary  history  of 
his  country,  and  whose  death,  there- 
fore, was  of  right  regarded  as  a  pub- 
lic event  by  his  surviving  contempora- 
ries. Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was 
descended  from  a  family,  in  whom  ge- 
nius appears  to  have  been  a  hereditary 
possession,  and  whose  representatives 
have  enjoyed  uninterruptedly,  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  the  privilege  of 
living  in  intimate  friendship  with  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  their  country. 
He  was  himself  designed  originally  for 
the  profession  of  the  law,  but  this  he 
soon  quitted  for  the  drama,  in  which 
he  met  with  immediate  and  splendid 
success.  But  by  accident  becoming 
known  to  Mr  Fox,  he  was  induced  by 
him  to  turn  his  views  towards  political 
life,  and  having  secured  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, his  powers  of  wit  and  elo- 
quence soon  raised  him  to  fi  high  re- 


putation, at  a  period  when  the  public 
admiration  was  already  shared  by  a 
since  unequalled  constellation  of  illus- 
trious orators  and  statesmen.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  long  se^ 
ries  of  splendid  appearances  by  which 
he  supported  this  high  character  for 
many  successive  years.  In  the  decline 
of  his  age,  however,  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion and  extravagance,  which  had  not 
been  able  to  check  his  career  when  in 
the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  seem  to 
have  gathered  round  him  in  additional 
strength,  and  to  have  not  only  ren- 
dered him  useless  as  a  statesman,  but 
utterly  unhappy,  and  alas !  far  less 
respectable  than  he  should  have  been 
in  his  private  life.  Having  exhausted 
every  means  of  credit,  his  closing  scene 
was  embittered  with  sorrows  of  a  na- 
ture to  which  men  of  his  high  station 
are  in  general  strangers  j  even  the  aid  of 
his  friends,  it  would  appear,  had  been 
denied  or  rejected,  for  although  his  re- 
mains were  follow'ed  to  the  grave  by 
a  long  procession  of  princes  and  nobles, 
he  died  amidst  the  wretchedness,  al- 
most the  squalor  of  poverty.  Born 
with  very  amiable  dispositions,  and 
with  a  genius  of  the  most  happy  or- 
der, and  favoured  with  opportuni- 
ties such  as  have  fallen  to  the  share 
of  few,  such  was  the  end  of  Sheri- 
dan— a  severe,  but  it  may  be  a  salu- 
tary lesson,  how  vain  it  is,  with  the 
most  splendid  endowments  and  suc- 
cesses, to  expect  true  felicity  even  in 
this  state  of  existence,  without  fixed- 
ness of  principle  and  simplicity  of 
hfe. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

huses  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Alpers.^Nature.  of  the  Barhary  Govern" 
ments,  and  of  the  Piratical  Expeditions  vohkh  they  authorise. — Sir  Sidney 
Smith's  Proposal  to  the  Coagress  of  Vienna. — Negodations  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  and  Lord  Exmouih  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. — Massacre  of 
Bona. — Expedition  under  Lord  Exmouih  and  Admiral  Van  de  Capji  en, — 
Bombardment  of  Algiers Terms  of  Treaty  with  the  Dey. — Refections, 


When  the  representatives  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  were  assembled  together 
at  Vienna,  after  the  first  effectual  hu-   • 
miliation  of  the  power  of  France,  it 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  read- 
ers, that  their  attention  was  speedily 
and   naturally    directed    towards    the 
situation  of  Barbary,  from  the  coasts 
of  which  three  separate  armaments  of 
half  savage  banditti  still  continued  to 
infest  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  so  to 
keep  awake,    in  a  meaner  and  more 
cruel  shape,  the  energies  of  war,  else- 
where   happily    asleep    for   a    season 
throughout  the  civilized  portion  of  the 
world.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  whose  long  and 
glorious  successes  in  the  Mediterranean 
had  introduced  him  to  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  atrocious  system  thus  per- 
sisted in  by  the  Moorish  pirates,  took 
the  lead  in  exciting  among  the  assem- 
bled Princes  of  Christendom,  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  for  taking  some  effec- 
tual step  towards  putting  an  end  to  a 
spectacle  so   disgraceful,  renewed  so 
audaciously  in  the  very  heart  of  Eu- 
rope.    The  sudden  manner  in  which 
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the  Congress  of  Vienna  broke  up 
prevented  any  definite  arrangement 
from  being  agreed  upon  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  public  mind  had  been  too 
deep  to  be  speedily  erased,  .and  after 
the  events  of  1815  had  once  again  res- 
tored tranquilhty  to  the  continent,  a 
very  general  expectation  prevailed, 
that  the  outrages  of  these  barbarian 
enemies  would  at  last  draw  down  upon 
their  heads  some  signal  and  effectual 
chastisement.  Nor  was  this  expecta- 
tion altogether  disappointed. 

The  very  existence  of  such  powers 
as  the  pirate  states,  so  near  to  the  fi- 
nest countries  of  Europe,  and  on  a  soil 
which  still  bears  so  many  splendid  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, has  long  been  a  reproach  to  the 
princes  of  Europe  ;  but  their  attempts 
to  remove  it  have  hitherto  been  ill- 
conducted,  undecisive,  or  unfortunate. 
In  the  older  time,  indeed,  while  the 
coast  of  Barbary  was  truly  an  appen- 
dage of  the  Ottoman  throne,  there 
might  have  been  some  excuse  for  the 
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slow  and  wavering  character  of  the 
measures  adoptt-d  in  regard  to  its  in- 
habitan's.  But  iiow,  for  about  two 
centuries,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  connec- 
tion has  been  visible  between  the  Porte 
and  these  its  f  ^r.-ner  vassals  ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Barbary  States  has  been 
so  divided  and  disposed,  as  to  leave  no 
pretence,  eilfer  of  fear  or  of  prudence, 
to  justify  those  who  have  been  so  long 
submitting  to  their  outrages.  A  very 
large  exient  of  the  M',iorish  coast  has 
been  formed  into  three  separate  and  in- 
dependeni  states,  Tunis,  Tripoli  and 
Algiers.  Eacli  of  these  was  converted 
from  its  allegiance  to  the  Porte  by 
the  audacity  of  the  Turkish  Jani'/aries 
employed  in  keepingthe  original  Moor- 
ish and  Arab  inhabitants  in  subjection. 
In  the  two  former,  hov*cver,  this  fo- 
reign soldiery  has  by  d  grees  become 
well  nigh  melted  into  tfie  general  po- 
pulation, and  the  chiefs  of  either  go- 
vernment have  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod been  natives  of  the  soil,  and  in 
consequence,  the  whole  character  of 
their  administration  has  become  com- 
paratively gcnlle.  In  Algiers  alone, 
the  detestable  system  still  survives  in 
all  its  vigour  '^  a  whole  population 
o  more  than  fiVe  millions  is  still  en- 
tirely oppressed  by  a  corps  of  soldiery, 
recruited  principally  from  abroad, 
whose  nuvngers  do  not  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  thousand:  The  ofBcers  of  this 
corps  form  the  diva«  6i-  regency  of 
Algiers,  but  the  executive  government 
is  in  truth  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dey,  who  exercises  while  in  office 
the  most  cruel  privileges  of  a  despot, 
but  is  nevertheless  himself  the  slave  of 
the  most  lawless  of  all  democracies — 
b'  itjg  chosen  by  the  voices  of  the  Ja- 
nizaries alone,  and  by  the  sani^e  voices 
conducted  from  the  throne  to  the  scaf- 


fold, whenever  it  pleases  their  cipr  ce 
to  be  weary  of  his  dominion  Some 
measure  of  friendly  understjndini''  has 
been  maintained  for  some  time  past  be- 
tween the  greater  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean governments,  and  those  of  Tunis 
and  Tripoli  ;  but  in  general,  the  Al- 
gerines  hav  resisted  every  attempt  to- 
wards establishing  any  amicable  rela- 
tions with  those,  in  whose  plunder  their 
chief  finds  the  beet  means  of  conciliat- 
ing and  confirming  the  attachment  of 
his,  uncertain  subjects.  At  home,  the 
Algerine  Janizaries  exert  over  the  na- 
tive population  the  most  cruel  of  ty- 
rannies,* and  abroad  their  black  flag 
carries  with  it  fear  and  desolation  into 
the  bays,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  mot-e  lately 
of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt. 
The  only  flag  which  carried  with  it 
the  assurance  of  protection  from  the 
violence  of  thesebarbarians,  was  that  of 
England  ;  for  although  various  other 
powers  of  Europe  have  commonly 
kept  consuls  at  A  Igiers,  these,  more 
particularly  of  late  years,  have  beea 
treated  with  comparative  contempt,  in 
consequence  of  the  comparative  weak- 
ness ot  the  states  they  represented, in  re- 
gard to  marine  armasnent.  Even  Eng- 
lish subjects,  however,  have  occasion- 
ally bjL'en  subjected  to  hardships,  and 
insults  altogether  intolerable,  by  these 
mean  and  ferocious  allies.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Ionian  Isles,  although 
placed  under  the  special  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  still  suffered  all  the  ac- 
custonied  insolences  of  the  Algerine 
corsairs.  The  English  government, 
however,  did  not  require  the  stimulus 
of  these  particular  injuries,  to  induce 
them  to  take  an  active  part  in  hum- 
bling the  power  of  the  barbarians. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  general 


*  A  late  traveller  (Panaiiti)  menticRS  a  touching  circumstance  illustrative  of  the 
internal  stati-  of  the  Ak;erine  jMoois.  The  Dey  on  one  occasion  ordered  a  great  well 
tcr  be  locked  up  ;  a  natl\  e  passing  by  sliortTy  after,  wrote  on  the  edge  of  the  cistern^ 
*'  Like  you  we  are  ehajuwl,  but,  unlike  you,  itr  dait  not  murmur/' 
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peace  in  1814<,  the  States  of  Tunis 
and  Algiers  were  induced  to  incfease 
their  establishment  of  corsair  vessels,  in 
consequence  of  the  favourable  change 
which  had  occurred  in  regard  to  free- 
dom of  commerce  ;  and  the  ravages 
committed  by  them  in  the  course  of 
that  year,  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
confirm  our  government,  in  the  opinion 
already  entertained,  respecting  the  ne- 
cessity of  checking  them  by  some  just 
infliction  of  punishment.  Sensible, 
however,  that  thechief  part  of  any  inju- 


English  squadrons  out  of  sight,  than 
the  banditti  began  to  scour  the  seas 
as  of  old  ;  while  the  Dey  sought  the 
means  of  confirming  his  power,  by 
opening  negociations  with  the  Porte, 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt.  It  is  even  said, 
that  while  the  English  negociator  was 
still  at  Algiers,  the  Janizaries  held  a 
consultation  respecting  the  propriety 
of  cutting  him  to  pieces  while  passing 
to  his  ship  from  the  Paschalick.  The 
cup  of  their  iniquity,  however,  was 


ries,  intended  for  the'guilty  Janizaries,  not  full  till  the  Slst  of  May,  on  which! 
would  infaUibly  Fall  to  the  share  of  day  a  massacre  of  Christians  took  place 
the  comparatively  innocent    Moorish     at  Bona,  scarcely  exceeded  in  horror 


population,  our  ministers  were  willing, 
if  possible,  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose  without  having  recourse  to  hosti- 
lities.     Lord    Exmouth    accordingly 
was  sent  to  Algiers,  a-id  Sir  Themas 
Maitland  to  Tunis,  early  m  the  season, 
with  a  view  to  procure  some  amicable 
arrangement  with  the  respective  go- 
vernments of  these  states.    These  dis- 
tinguished officers   obtained  without 
difficulty  many  important  concessions; 
a  great  number  of  slaves  were  imme- 
diately set  at  hberty  ;  and,  although 
the    demand    of    entirely   abolishing 
Christian  slavery  for  the  future  was 
not  immediately  complied   with,  the 
most  solemn  assurances  were  given  that 
an  immediate  communication   should 
be  made  on  that  subject  with  the  Ot- 
toman   Porte,   (whose    authority   the 
Moorish   governors   were  now   ambi- 
tious of  recognising,)  and  that  if  the 
Grand  Seignior  chose  to  express  his 
disapprobation,  the  practice  should  be 
put  an  end  to  for  ever.     To  this  our 
commanders  agreed,  and   Lord    Ex- 
moiith  immediately  returned  with  his 
fleet  to  England,  supposing  that  the 
object   of  his  voyage    had  been    ac 
complished.      At  Algiers,   however, 
the    shew    of    submission    had    been 
merely  assumed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  moment,  and  no  sooner  were  the 


by  any  that  is  on  record  in  history. 
Whether,  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  in- 
telligent Italian  traveller  Pananti,  thii 
scene  of  cruelty  occurred  in   conse- 
quence of  positive  command  from  the 
government  of  Algiers,  or  whether  it 
was  but  the  unbidden  ebullition  of  the 
ferocious  passions  of  the  Algerine  Ja- 
nizaries,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  ; 
nor  is  perhaps  the  distinction  of  much 
importance.    In  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  once  the  scene  of  a  signal 
triumph  over  the  Moors  by  the  forces 
of  Spain,  there  are  annually  assembled, 
under  the  protection  of   the  Dey,  a 
great  number  of  small  boats  from  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  for 
the    purposes   of  coral   fishing.     On 
the  day  above  mentioned,  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  poor  fishermen  employed 
in  this  traffick  were  on  shore  at  pray- 
ers at  noon  tide,  when  of  a  sudden  they 
were  alarmed  by  the  wild  cries,  with 
which  African   soldiers  are  wont  tp 
rush  into  battle,  and,  before  they  could 
escape  to  their  boats,  they  found  them- 
selves surrounded  by  a  large  body  of 
Janizaries  and  Moors.     These  barba- 
rians, animated  with  a  blind  and  bes- 
tial rage,  massacred  the  whole  of  this 
unoffending  multitude  in  cold  blood, 
and  withdrew  in  triumph,  as  if  they 
had,  by  this  cowardly  atrocity,  vindi-. 
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cated  the  honour  of  their  country, 
which  they  had  supposed  to  be  much 
injured  by  the  late  negociations.  *'  It 
is  doubtful,"  says  the  traveller  we  have 
already  quoted,  *'  whether  the  cele- 
brated Crusades,  in  the  course  of  which 
so  many  hundred  thousand  human  lives 
were  sacrificed,  had  any  cause  so  legi- 
timate, as  that  which  was  furnished  to 
Europe  for  subjugating  the  piratical 
states,  by  the  fearful  massacre  of  Bo- 
na." We  share  the  indignation  of  Mr 
Pananti,  but  cannot  by  any  means  par- 
ticipate in  his  doubts. 

The  news  of  this  outrage  reached 
England  very  shortly  after  the  return 
of  Lord  Exmouth,  and  convinced  both 
him  and  the  government,  that  the  con- 
ciliating manner  of  the  preceding  nego- 
ciations, however  benevolently  intend- 
ed, had  in  fact,  led  only  to  the  most 
cruel  of  results.  It  was  immediately 
determined  that  Lord  Exmouth  should 
return  to  Algiers  with  a  formidable 
armament,  and  take  vengeance  for  the 
infraction  of  the  treaty  he  had  so  re- 
cently concluded.  He  set  sail  accord- 
ingly with  the  following  force: — the 
Queen  Charlotte,  (his  own  flag  ship) 
110  guns;  Impregnable,  98  ;  Superb, 
74  ;  Minden,  74  ;  Albion,  74  ;  Lean- 
der,  50  ;  Severn,  40 ;  Glasgow,  40  ; 
Granicus,  36  ;  Hebrus,  36  ;  Heron, 
18;  Mutine,  18;  Prometheus,  18; 
besides  several  smaller  vessels,  provided 
with  Congreve  rockets  and  Shrapnel 
shells.  This  armament  was  assembled 
in  safety  at  Gibraltar  by  the  beginning 
of  August,  where  they  were  joined  by 
a  Dutch  squadron  of  five  ships,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Van  de  Ca- 
pellen,  who  were  desirous  of  aiding 
in  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  and 
whose  aid  was  very  gladly  accepted  by 
the  British  admiral. 

Before  proceeding  to  Algiers,  Lord 
Exmouth  dispatched  the  Prometheus 
(Captain  Dash  wood)  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  away,  if  possible,  the  Eng- 
lish  consul  and  his  family.      Captain 


Dashwood  found,  on  his  arrival,  that 
the  suspicions  of  the  Dey  had  already 
been  excited,  in  respect  to  the  destina- 
tion of  the  British  armament,  and  that 
vigorous  measures  of  defence  had  been 
adopted  by  him  and  his  council  of 
regency.  It  even  appeared,  that  some 
private  inteUigence  had  reached  Al- 
giers respecting  the  particular  plan  of 
attack  which  his  lordship  had  agreed 
upon  ;  for  the  point  against  which  he 
had  resolved  to  bring  his  principal 
force,  was  found  to  be  receiving  every 
additional  strength  which  could  in 
so  short  a  time  be  thrown  around  it. 
The  British  captain,  however,  waited 
immediately  upon  the  Dey,  who  in- 
formed him,  that  he  was  well  aware  of 
Lord  Exmouth's  designs,  and  well 
prepared  to  make  a  proper  defence 
against  whatever  armament  might  be 
brought  to  Algiers.  Captain  Dash- 
wood  disguised  his  knowledge  of  the 
truth  ;  and  being  permitted  to  visit 
the  consul's  house,  succeeded  in  con- 
veying that  gentleman's  wifeand  daugh- 
ter out  of  the  city,  in  the  disguise  of 
naval  uniforms.  An  infant  child  of 
the  consul  was  to  follow  in  a  basket, 
but  happening  to  cry  out  in  passing 
the  gate,  was  discovered  and  carried 
back  to  the  city.  "  The  child,"  said 
Lord  Exmouth,  **  was  sent  off  next 
morning  by  the  Dey — a  solitary  in- 
stance of  humanity,  which  ought  not 
to  pass  unrecorded."  The  consul  him- 
sdf  was  already  in  confinement,  nor 
would  the  Dey  listen  to  any  proposal 
for  releasing  him.  There  could  now 
be  no  longer  any  concealment  of  the 
admiral's  designs,  and  accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  winds  permitted,  the  vs'hole 
combined  force  broke  up  from  Gib- 
raltar; they  were  tossed  about  for 
some  time,  however,  and  did  not  arrive 
in  sight  of  Algiers  till  the  morning  of 
the  27th  of  August. 

Being  becalmed  at  some  distance  off 
the  bay.  Lord  Exmouth  dispatched  a 
boat  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Dey> 
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carrying  a  statement  of  the  demands 
which  his  government  had  instructed 
him  to  make.     These  were  in   sub- 
stance,— 1.  The  immediate  delivery  up 
of  all  Christian  slaves  without  ransom. 
II.  The  restitution  of  all  the'  money 
which  had  been   received  from    Sar- 
dinian and  Neapolitan  captives,  since 
the    beginning    of    the    year.      III. 
A  solemn  declaration  from  the  Dey, 
that  he  would  respect  in  future  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  treat  all  pri- 
Boners  taken  in  war  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  European  nations.     IV. 
Peace  with  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, on  the  like  terms  as  with  Eng- 
land.    The  officer  who  carried  these 
proposals  was  directed  to  wait  two  or 
three  houn  for  the  answer,  at  which 
time,  if  no  reply  was  sent,  he  was  to 
return  to  his  lordship's  flag  ship.    He 
was  met  near  the  Mole  by  the  captain 
of  the   port,  who  agreed   upon    two 
hours  as  the  period  within  which  the 
answer  should  be  ready.    In  the  mean- 
time, the  wind  springing  up,  the  fleet 
took  advantage  of  it  to  reach  the  bay, 
and  the  boats  and  flotilla  were  pre- 
pared for  service  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble.    About  two  o'clock.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  observing  his  boat   returning 
with  the  signal  that  no  answer  had 
been  received,    the  order  was  imme- 
diately  given   that  the  ships    should 
proceed  to  occupy  the  stations  assign- 
ed to  them.     The  Queen  Charlotte 
led  the  way,  and  was  anchored  in  the 
entrance   of    the    Mole,   at    the   dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  yards ;  the  other 
great  ships  were  arranged  immediately 
around  the  admiral  ;  and  in  the  rear 
were  stationed  the  smaller  vessels  des- 
tined to  throw  bombs  and  rockets  at 
the   enemy's  fortifications,    over   the 
heads  of  our  own  ships.     At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Queen  Charlotte  took 
her  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour,   the  whole    of  the    piers  were 
crowded  with  a  multitude  of  specta- 
tors, who  seemed  to  be  standing  in 


perfect  unconcern,  as  if  unconscious 
that  any  fire  was  to  ensue  ;  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  stationed  at  the  prow  of  his 
ship,  motioned  with  his  hat  for  them 
to  retire,  but  in  vain  ;  at  length,  one 
or  two  shots  were  discharged  from  the 
Mole,  upon  which  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, being  by  this  time  lashed  to  an 
Algerine  brig  immediately  without  the 
harbour,  opened  a  most  destructive 
tire,  the  fust  round  of  which  carried 
off  many  hundreds  of  the  idle  crowd 
upon  the  Mole.  "  Thus  commenced," 
says  Lord  Exmouth,  **  a  fire  as  ani- 
mated and  well  supported,  as  I  believe 
was  ever  witnessed — which  lasted  with- 
out intermission  from  a  quarter  before 
three  until  nine,  and  which  did  not 
entirely  cease  until  half  past  eleven." 
During  the  whole  of  this  firing,  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  coolness  and 
precision  with  which  the  British  kept 
up  their  destructive  attack.  Nor  did 
the  enemy  evince  any  symptoms  of  ir- 
resolution in  their  defence.  A  fire 
was  maintained  from  innumerable  bat- 
teries on  the  Mole  itself,  and  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  city,  which  occa- 
sioned to  us  a  loss  of  800  men,  and 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  produce 
a  far  more  extensive  carnage,  had  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Algerines  been  aided 
by  any  skill  in  the  management  and 
direction  of  their  artillery. 

About  sunset  the  enemy's  batteries 
on  the  Mole  being  considerably  weak- 
ened. Lieutenant  Pilchard  was  sent  in 
the  barge  of  the  admiral's  ship,  to 
board  the  nearest  of  the  vessels  within 
the  harbour.  A  few  rockets  thrown 
into  this  vessel  set  it  instantly  into  a 
blaze,  and  the  crew  of  the  barge  them- 
selves with  difficulty  escaped  from  suf- 
fering by  the  effects  of  the  explosion. 
A  gallant  young  midshipman,  who, 
contrary  to  orders,  followed  the  barge 
in  a  rocket  boat,  was  not  so  fortunate, 
because  his  boat  could  not  be  rowed 
so  quickly  as  the  barge.  He  himself 
was  desperately  wounded,  his  brother 
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officer  and  almost  the  whole  of  his 
crew  were  killed.  The  fire,  mean- 
time, fed  chiefly  by  the  more  distant 
flotilla  of  mortars  and  rocket  boats  be- 
hind the  large  ships,  had  spread  rapidly 
among  the  Algerine  vessels,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time  all  were  ut- 
terly consumed  or  disabled.  About 
10  o'clock,  the  batteries  around  the 
admiral  were  completely  silenced,  and 
he  began  to  draw  off  his  flt^et  from  the 
reach  of  the  few  shells  which  the  ene- 
my were  still  throwing  on  them  from 
a  fort  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  city. 
Having  removed  further  out  into  the 
bay,  he  was  joined  once  more  by  Ad- 
miral Van  de  Capellen,  whose  squadron 
had  been  of  considerable  service  dur- 
ing the  action,  by  keeping  various  la- 
teral batteries  from  bearing  upon  the 
ships  engaged  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  The  loss  of  the  Algerines 
was  estimated  at  about  seven  thousand 
men. 

Next  morning  the  spectacle  of  de- 
solation presented  by  the  city  and  har- 
bour was  such  as  to  convince  Lord 
Exmouth  that  the  chastisement  inflict- 
ed must  have  lowered  abundantly  the 
tone  of  the  Dey  and  his  advisers. 
He  sent  in  therefore  a  letter  to  the 
Dey,  in  which,  after  stating  that  the 
destruction  of  the  city  had  been  in- 
flicted, in  order  to  punish  him  for  the 
massacre  of  Bona,  and  the  contempt 
>yith  which  the  messenger  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  been  treated,  he  of- 
fered him  the  same  terms  which  had  on 
this  last  occasion  so  rashly  been  reject- 
ed. After  an  interval  of  three  hours, 
three  shots  were  fired  from  the  citadel, 
the  appointed  signal  that  the  Dey  was 
■willing  to  accept  of  the  terms  proposed 
by  Lord  Exmouth.  The  maior  parts 
of  the  negociation  were  arranged  on 
board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  between 
the   British   and  Dutch  commanders, 


and  the  deputies  of  the  Dey.  At  noon, 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  slaves  in 
Algiers  were  marched  to  the  shore 
and  delivered  up  to  the  allies,  among 
whom  Capellen  had  the  satisfaction  to 
recognise  many  of  hisown  countrymen. 
Nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  also^paid  into  their  hands,  being 
the  amount  of  ransom  money  received 
from  Naples  and  Sardinia  since  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  Some 
other  articles  of  dispute  being  arran- 
ged to  his  satisfaction,  Lord  Exmouth 
at  last  drew  off  his  fleet,  leaving  be- 
hind him  lasting  marks  of  the  severest 
lesson  which  the  Algerines  ever  had 
received — the  whole  of  their  navy  an- 
nihilated, and  one  half  of  their  city  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  news  of  this  event  was  received 
in  England,  and  indeed  throughout  all 
Europe,  with  the  satisfaction  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  follow 
so  righteous  a  victory.  At  home,  Lord 
Exmouth  and  the  officers  of  his  fleet 
received  all  the  usual  tributes  of  ho- 
nour ;  the  admiral  himself  was  thank- 
ed in  his  place  by  the  Chancellor,  at 
command  of  the  Peers.  Abroad,  more 
particularly  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  a  wide  joy  was  diffu- 
sed, by  the  hope  that  the  outrages  of 
the  Barbary  pirates  were  now  for  ever 
at  an  end.  But  if  the  reports  of  re- 
cent travellers  are  to  be  believed,*  the 
humiliation  of  the  Algerines  on  the 
27th  of  August,  great  and  signal  as 
at  the  time  it  appeared  to  be,  has  not 
been  sufficient  entirely  to  extirpate 
that  spirit  of  rapine,  which  had  been 
fed  and  nurtured  by  so  many  centum 
ries  of  cruel  indulgence.  As  yet,  in- 
deed, no  such  open  and  shameful 
manifestations  of  corsair  violence  have 
been  repeated  in  the  sight  of  Europe  ; 
but  the  States  of  Barbary  are  supposed 
by  the  travellers  to  whom  we  have  al« 


Siguier  Pananti,  above  quoted,  and  Mr  Blaquiere. 
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luded,  to  be  waiting  only  till  some  in- 
terruption of  the  peace,  with  which  :•  Eu- 
rope is  at  present  blessed,  shall  afFord 
them  better  opportunity  of  practising 
their  old  offences,  without  obstruc- 
tion or  punishment.  With  a  view  to 
such  schemes,  say  our  travellers,  the 
governments  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and 
Algiers  have  now  laid  aside  the  inter- 
nal wars  with  which  their  country  was 
almoftt  perpetually  ravaged,  and  are 
cementing  their  strength  by  an  union 
which  may  hereafter  afford  to  any  one 
of  them  more  effectual  means  of  de- 
fence from  foreign  invasion.  Nor  is  ;t 
unsuspected  by  some,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  himself  is  willing  to 
form  a  part  of  the  league.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  these  authorities  or 
of  their  conjectures,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  utmost  rage  of  discontent  prevails 
among  the  Janizariesof  the  three  minor 
Moorish  States  ;  nor  do  we  hold  it  at 
all  improbable,  that  ere  longanotherex- 
pedition  may  be  necessary  to  controul 
their  violence.  Should  such  an  arma- 
ment be  four.d  needful,  we  trust  a 
very  considerable  land  force  may  be 
sent  with  the  ships  employed  in  the 
service ;  for  the  issue  of  Lord  Ex- 
raouth's  brilliant  expedition  has  con- 
vinced us,  that  unless  the  barbarians 
be  pursued  into  the  interior,  no  effec- 
tual humiliation  can  ever  be  inflicted 
upon  their  spirit.  The  destruction  of 
a  city  is  an  object  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle concern  to  a  despot  who  subsists 
by  tyrannies  over  the  inhabitants,  and 
whose  sole  dependence  is  placed  on  a 
foreign  hiilitia,  quite  unconnected  with 
the  major  part  of  the  population.  All 
our  readers  must  recollect  the  well- 
known  story,  according  to  which,  ,an 
Enghsh  admiral,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
]l.,  having  threatened  to  burn  a 
Moorish  capital,  the  sovereign  of  the 
place  sent  to  ask  him  at  what  expense 
to  the  assailant  himself  this  destruction 
would  be  effected.  The  admiral  told 
the  jjey  that  it  would  cost  so  many 


pounds  sterling  ;"  Give  me  half  the 
sum,"  replied  the  Moor,  ♦<  and  i  will 
myself  destroy  the  city  without  giving 
you  so  much  trouble  "  The  only  ef- 
fectual impression  must  be  produced 
by  persisting  in  an  inland  war,  till  every 
soldier  be  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
arms  ;  nor,  after  all,  in  so  fine  a  coun- 
try, and  with  such  superiority  of  dis- 
cipline, would  the  undertaking  be 
either  a  very  lengthened,  or  a  very  dif* 
ficult  one. 

Ever  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
but  more  particularly  ever  since  the 
termination  of  the  expedition  under 
Lord  Exmouth,  speculators  in  poli- 
tics have  found  a  favourite  theme,  in 
expatiating  on  the  propriety  of  some 
general  combination  among  the  power* 
of  Christendom,  to  conquer  and  co- 
lonise the  coast  of  Barbary.  The 
easy  access  afforded  by  six  hundred 
leagues  of  coast,  abounding  everywhere 
in  excellent  harbours,  the  fertility  or' 
the  soil,  which  once  entitled  this 
region  to  be  called  the  granary  of 
Europe,  but  finally,  and  chiefly,  the 
unpopularity  of  the  present  govern- 
Hients,  have  been  enlarged  upon,  as 
furnishing  the  best  of  motives  for  the 
undertaking,  and  of  means  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  invasion.  Whether  or  not 
any  such  invasion  \s  likely  ever  to 
take  place,  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer 
any  opinion  ;  but  the  whole  condition 
of  this  part  of  the  world  is  such,  that 
it  would  require  greater  credulity  than 
we  possess,  to  believe  it  possible  that, 
at  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the 
sovereignty  shall  be  found  in  the  same 
hands  svhicU  have  so  long  abused  it. 
There  are  many  things  in  the  present 
situation  of  several  of  the  European 
kingdoms,  (above  all  in  that  of  Spain) 
which  seem  to  us  to  renJer  it  far 
from  improbable,  that  the  colonization 
of  Northern  Africa  may,  ere  long,  be 
undertaken  by  some  Christian  power. 
Upon  whomever  the  lot  may  fall,  ihe 
honour  will  not  surely  be  inconsider- 
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able,  of  restoring  to  Christendom  a  re- 
gion which  once  possessed  no  less 
than  six  hundred  Bishops  ;  and  which, 
in  the  hands  of  Carthaginians,  Ro- 
mans, and  Saracens,  has  already  exhi- 
bited so  many  specimens  of  all  that 
renders  any  region  either  glorious  or 
prosperous  The  Itahan  traveller,  to 
whom  we  have  already  more  than  once 
referred,  mentions  most  positively  the 
existenceofasuperstitiousbeliefamong 
the  inhabitants  of  Barbary,  that  their 
country  is  destined  to  be  conquered  on 
a  Friday  by  Christian  soldiers  clothed 
in  red.     The  influence  of  this  belief 


is,  it  seems,  so  great,  that  perpetual 
watch  is  kept  every  Friday  from  the 
towers  sea-ward,  and  the  gates  of 
every  city  upon  the  coast  are  closed 
with  marks  of  particular  precaution. 
Our  readers  must  remember  the  ef- 
fects produced  on  the  empire  of  the 
Yncas  of  Peru,  by  the  existence  of  a 
belief  among  these  people,  apparently 
of  the  very  same  nature  with  this. 
We  shall  perhaps  incur  some  chance 
of  ridicule  by  mentioning  this  supersti- 
tion at  all ;  but,  if  it  does  exist,  it  is 
easy  to  observe  what  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  it  by  a  crafty  invader. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


jState  of  Affairs  in  France  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Chambers — Interesting  Na^ 
ture  of  the  Discussions  commenced  in  these  Assemblies,— BiU  for  the  Sus- 
pension of  the  Lavo  securing  Personal  Liberty. — Debate  on  this  Occa- 
sion.— Some  Remarks  on  the  Manner  of  Procedure  in  the  French  Chambers, 

V  as  contrasted  with  that  of  our  Parliament. — Bill  respecting  the  Services  o/ 
the  Duke  of  Angoideme. — Bill  respecting  Seditious  Cries. — Temporary  erec- 
tion of  Prevotal  Tribunals,  for  the  sake  of  summary  procedure  against  Per- 
sons guilty  of  Seditious  Practices. —  Trial  of  Count  Lavalette. — Account  of 

his  preceding  Life — His  Behaviour  on  the  Morning  of  the  20th  of  March 

His  Condemtiation  and  Appeal — He  effects  his  Escape  from  Prison  on  the 
Night  previous  to  the  Day  appointed  for  his  Execution,  disguised  in  his  Wife's 
Clothes. — He  is  assisted  in  his  ulterior  Escape  by  three  English  Gentlemen^ 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Captain  Hutcheson,  and  Mr  Bruce.  —Detection  ofthiSy 
and  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  his  Deliverers. — Notice  taken  of  thisTrans- 
action  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  England. — Refections. 


\\  E  broke  off  our  narrative  of  the 
history  of  France  under  the  re-esta- 
blished government  of  Louis  XVIII., 
atthe  opening  of  the  Legislati  ve  Chani- 
bers,  in  the  beginning  ofOctoberl815. 
The  majority  of  these  Chambers,  as 
we  said,  vs^as  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
royalist  party  ;  but  the  new  ministry, 
with  the  Duke  of  Richeheu  at  its 
head,  was  supposed  to  contain  within 
it  enough  to  conciliate,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  favour  of  all  the  more  con- 
siderable classes,  excepting  only  those 
who,  from  their  long  habits  of  military 
licence  and  military  ambition,  still 
hankered  unremittingly  after  the 
twice-broken  despotism  of  Napoleon, 
The  transactions  of  the  Legislative 
Bodies  during  this  and  the  immediate- 
ly succeeding  years,  will  merit  much 
more  attention  from  us,  than  has  ever, 
in  preceding  times,  been  given  by  Eng- 
lish annalists  to  the  domestic  concerns 


of  any  foreign  nation.  The  fury  of 
the  revolutionary  flame  seemed  at  last 
to  have  exhausted  itself;  and  it  was 
now  to  be  seen  whether  the  soil,  over 
whose  surface  it  for  a  season  spread 
the  appearance  of  ruin  and  devastation, 
had  really  been  enriched  by  its  scorch- 
ing. The  people  of  England,  too 
long  compelled  to  fix  their  eyes  upon 
France,  by  the  violence  of  her  internal 
tumults  and  foreign  aggressions,  and 
now  restored  to  tranquillity  by  her 
humiliation,  were  happyin  returning  to 
sentiments  very  different  from  those 
engendered  during  the  late  hostilities, 
and  anxious  to  contemplate,  with  an 
interest  arising  out  of  more  generous 
feelings,  the  efforts  which  France 
might  make  to  improve  the  economy 
of  her  own  domestic  polity.  That 
country  was  now  fairly  in  possession 
of  the  first  true  elements  of  a  repre- 
sentative government,  and  it  was  an 
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object  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  ob- 
serve what  use  she  niight  make  of  this 
great  privilege.  To  the  constitutional 
and  legislative  history  of  France,  in 
deed,  the  attention  of  incn  was  to  be 
drawn  by  many  motives,  apart  from 
regard  to  the  intt^rests  of  that  country 
alone.  The  influence  which  France 
has  long  exerted  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  by  means  of  her  literature  and 
language,  is  one  of  great  extent  and 
power  ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind  over  great  part  of  the 
continent — more  particularly  in  some 
of  the  German  and  Italian  states — it 
was  natural  to  suppose,~^that  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  French  in  fra- 
ming to  themselves  a  moderate  and 
wise  system  of  government^  now  that 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  so, 
would  be  studied  by  the  observing 
men  of  other  countries,  as  affording 
the  best  guides  for  the  future  d.rcc- 
tion  of  their  own  opinions  and  ener- 
gies. In  short,  the  mterest,  in  former 
times  attracted  exclusively  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  English  Parliament, 
was  now  abput  to  be  shared  between 
them  and  those  of  the  Chambers  con- 
voked by  King  Louis. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  speech  with  which 
Louis  met  his  Chambers  ;  his  condo- 
lence with  them  on  the  situation  of 
the  country,  compelled  to  he  made 
the  camp  of  foreign  armies,  by  the 
rashness  of  her  own  turbulent  and  dis- 
affected troops  ;  his  calm  and  rational 
views  in  regard  to  the  future  govern- 
ment  of  the  country,  and  behaviour  of 
its  rulers  ;  the  necessity,  in  fine,  of 
endeavouring,  by  a  seiics  of  judicious 
and  temperate  enactments,  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  civil  discord,  and  restore  re- 
verence for  the  authority  of  law  and 
rehgion  among  a  people  more  enlight- 
ened, but  unhappily  more  demoralized 
also,  than  most  of  their  neighbour?. 
In  this  speech,  as  indeed  in  every  act 
of  the  reign  of  King  Louis,  we  recog- 


nise  the  influence  of  a  truly  paternal 
spirit ;  of  a  mind  which,  iHt  sometimes 
want  skill  for  plariuing,  and  decision 
for  performing,  is  always,  at  least,  suf- 
ficiently desirous  of  doing  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best.  To  the  French 
at  large,  the  most  agreeable  part  of 
the  prerent  speech  was  certainly  that 
in  which  the  king  expressed  his  reso- 
lution, always  to  consider  the  charter 
as  the  best  guardian,  both  of  his  own 
prerogative  and  of  the  liberties  of  his 
people.  Previous  to  the  retiring  of 
Talleyrand  and  Fotiche  from  the  mi- 
nistry', some  indications  of  a  wish  to 
depart  somewhat  from  the  letter  of 
the  charter,  had  been  allowed  to  es- 
cape in  a  letter  of  the  king  command- 
ing the  convocation  of  the  Electoral 
Colleges.  Ail  idea  of  the  changes  then 
meditated  seemed  now,  however,  to  be 
dropped  ;  and  the  Chambers  were  well 
disposed  to  give  a  due  share  of  the  cre- 
dit of  this  abandonment  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  sovereign  himself. 

The  speech  of  the  king  was  forthwith 
followed  by  addresses  from  the  two 
Chambers,  in  these,  as  is  usual  with 
ourselves,  the  substance  consisted  of 
little  more  thj^n  an  echo  of  the  speech 
itself  J  the  only  new  ground  on  which 
they  touched,  was  the  necessity  of  sa- 
crificing immediately  to  the  justly  of- 
fended laws  of  the  country,  those  trai- 
torous ofiicers  who  had  been  excepted 
in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent ordonance  of  the  king,  on  ac- 
count of  the  share  which  they  had  ta- 
ken in  the  restoration  of  the  usurper's 
authority  previous  to  the  date  of  his 
arrival  in  the  capital  The  new  mini- 
stry would  not,  probably,  have  stood 
much  in  need  of  this  hint  had  their 
inclinations  alone  been  to  be  consult- 
ed ;  but  from  whatever  cause  it  might 
have  arisen,  their  dilatoriness  in  get- 
ting cvf r  this  most  disagreeable  part 
of  their  business,  was  undoubtedly 
suificient  t^o  excite  aome  attention,  and 
its  policy  has  been  already  condemned" 
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by  us,  as  tending  to  keep  open  wounds 
jvhich,  afte'-a  bold  incision,  might  per- 
lapshave  closed  with  speed,  and  resto- 
:'ed  the  patient  to  comparative  ease.  So 
sensible  were  they,  however,  not  only 
that  the  old  offenders  should  be  pu- 
nished, bi't  that  '.he  plots  of  new  of- 
fenders should  be-  guarded  against, 
that  the  first  law  which  they  propo- 
sed to  the  acceptance  of  the  Cham- 
bers, had  for  its  object  the  confer- 
ring of  a  dictatorial  power  on  the  go- 
vernment— an  equivalent,  in  short,  to 
a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  in  England.  It  was  to  vest 
in  the  prefects  of  districts  the  power 
of  detaining  persons  strongly  sus- 
pected of  machinations  against  the 
government,  till  such  time  as  pro- 
per measures  might  be  fallen  upon  for 
the  full  discovery  of  their  guilt ;  these 
judges,  however,  were  to  make  a  re- 
port of  every  case,  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours  of  the  arrest,  to  the  mi- 
nister of  police,  whose  sanction  would 
thus  be  required  previous  to  any  con- 
siderable detention  of  the  suspected 
individual. 

This  bill,  as  we  should  style  it,  or 
p'ojet  de  loiy  was  opposed  by  several 
members  of  the  Lower  House  with 
much  pertinacity.  M.  Tournemine, 
M.  Roger  Collard,  and  others,  mount- 
ed in  succession  the  tribune,  and  ha- 
rangued the  assembly  in  formal  speeches, 
condemnatory  of  the  designs  of  the 
ministry.  The  most  energetic  oppo- 
sitionist, however,  was  M.  Voyer  d' Ar- 
genson,  who  brought  forward  a  coun- 
ter bill,  declarative  of  the  non-necessi- 
ty of  any  extension  of  the  usual  law. 
M.  Vaublanc,  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, replied  to  this  last  orator  in  an 
elaborate  speech  The  chief  topics  of 
Argenson  had  been  the  very  great 
caution  usually  observed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  in  any  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the 
want,  as  he  alleged,  of  any  symptoms 
jn  the  present  condition  of  France,  so 


violently  indicative  of  disaffection,  as 
would  be  held  necessary  to  justify 
such  a  measure  in  any  of  the  legii?Ia- 
tive  assennblies  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom.  M.  Vaublanc  justified  the 
present  ^rq/e?^  on  the  very  ground  of  its 
being  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  bill 
carried  through  the  British  Parliament 
in  1V93.  That  bill,  he  observed,  had 
probably  been  the  salvation  of  the 
British  constitution,  because  it  had 
enabled  the  government  to  cut  off,  in 
their  early  state,  threads  of  guilty 
connection,  just  beginning  to  be  ex- 
tended between  the  malcontents  of 
England  and  the  revolutionary  mob 
of  France.  "  France,"  said  he,  "  has 
no  longer  her  revolutionary  mob,  but 
she  has  still  her  disaffected  ;  and  by 
cutting  the  ties  of  communication 
which  they  have  among  themselves,  a 
service  may  be  rendered  to  her  no  less 
valuable  than  that  which  was,  on  the 
former  occasion,  derived  by  England, 
from  the  dechded  conduct  of  her  legisla- 
tors." A  tumult  of  applause  from  the 
galleries,  such  as  would  not  be  tolera- 
ted for  a  moment  in  the  British  se- 
nate, followed  the  conclusion  of  every 
paragraph  in  the  speech  of  M.  Vau- 
blanc ;  and  when  he  closed  his  some- 
what florid  peroration  with  these  words, 
"  Yes,  all  France  wishes  her  king  P* 
-{ouiy  toute  la  France  vent  son  roi !) 
the  t^hunder  of  acclamation  was  such 
as  for  several  minutes  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  House. 
Hats  were  tossed  into  the  air,  and 
handkerchiefs  were  waved,  and  flowers 
were  tossed  among  the  deputies,  and 
the  words  of  the  orator  were  resound- 
ed from  every  quarter,  like  the  watch- 
word of  a  party  candidate  at  a  poll 
election  in  England. 

We  must  beware,  however,  of  al- 
lowing ourselves  to  contemplate,  with 
too  much  contempt,  these,  and  other 
somewhat  childish  manifestations  of 
political  inexperience,  which  are  to  be 
found  inthe  early  records  of  the  French 
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Chambers.  The  whole  conduct  of  the 
business  of  these  assemblies  has  in- 
deed a  theatrical  and  affected  air, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  averse 
from  the  ideas  of  Enghshmen,  respect- 
ing the  proper  method  of  transact- 
ing the  great  and  serious  affairs  of  a 
nation.  The  members  of  these  houses 
are  clothed  in  uniforms  of  office,  and 
the  peculiar  department  of  every  mi- 
nister of  the  crown  who  enters  the 
house,  is  in  like  manner  at  once  re- 
cognized by  the  colour  of  his  coat. 
This  takes  away  what  we  conceive  to 
be  a  very  impressive  thing  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons— the  appearance  of  the  national 
legislators  in  their  own  private  like- 
ness of  citizens.  We  like  to  look 
around  the  walls  of  our  ovi'n  senate, 
and  see  that  variety  of  dress  and  de- 
meanour, which  is  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected among  a  body  of  men  selected 
from  many  different  walks  of  life, — 
knights,  uquires,  lawyers,  and  mer- 
chapts,  all  meeting  to  devote  the  even- 
ing of  their  biisy  day  to  the  service  of 
their  constituents.  The  absence  of 
form  and  finery  is  thus  felt  to  convey 
at  once  the  idea  of  established  pri- 
vileges, which  do  not  require  tobe  kept 
alive  in  the  memories  of  their  posses- 
sors by  any  peculiarity  of  garb.  In 
like  manner,  the  French  manner  of 
debating  is  wholly  remote  from  our 
habits  and  ideas.  The  formality  of 
one  orator  ascending  a  high  tribune, 
after  another  has  descended  from  it, 
prepared  to  recite  a  recollected,  or  to 
read  a  written  harangue — all  this  has 
a  frigid  appearance  and  effect,  which 
would  be  utterly  intolerable  among 
those  accustomed  to  the  hasty,  im- 
petuous, and  nervous  collisions  of  in- 
tellect, which  are  witnessed  in  the  par- 
liamentary debates  in  England^  We 
should  remember,  however,  that  our 
own   free  and  unformal   method     of 


transacting  parliamentary  business,  hat 
been  the  result  of  many  centuries  ac- 
customed to  the  possession  of  parlia- 
ments. The  French  have  had  no  such 
blessed  experience  ;  and  although  they 
have  wisely  endeavoured  to  supply 
their  own  defects,  by  making  use  of 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  history 
and  our  example,  we  should  not  ex- 
pect them  to  be  so  careless  of  all  regard 
for  their  character  of  independence  and 
originality,  as  to  adopt  at  once  all 
those  lesser  appendages  of  our  system, 
which  they  may  be  so  easily  excu- 
sed for  not  at  once  discovering  to  be  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  system  itself,  as  in  reality  they 
are.  The  entrance  upon  the  free  func- 
tions of  a  representative-house,  must 
have  been,  in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen,  so 
new  a  thing,  that  they  must  necessa- 
rily have  encountered  it  with  a  feeling 
of  awkwardness  ;  and  perhaps,  had 
they  endeavoured  to  conceal  this  awk* 
wardness  by  a  more  studious  assump- 
tion of  the  airs  of  ease,  we  might  have 
found  only  the  more  reason  to  smile 
upon  their  proceedings.  These  are 
all  matters  of  inferior  moment,  and 
will,  we  trust,  follow  in  their  season. 

After  this  speech  of  the  minister, 
and  the  popular  cry,on  which  the  minis- 
ter himself  laid  far  more  stress  than  his 
situation  should  have  warranted,*  there 
rose  M.  Pasquier,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Ultra  Royalist  party.  He 
also  disapproved  of  the  bill,  but,  un- 
like its  earlier  opponents,  his  com- 
plaint was  not  that  it  was  uncalled  for, 
or  injudicious,  but  that  it  did  not  in- 
vest the  executive  with  so  much  power 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  re- 
quired. This  member  wished  to  have 
the  provincial  magistrates  furnished 
with  a  still  greater  degree  of  discre- 
tionary authority,  and  he  backed  his 
proposal  with  a  statement  of  several 
things  which  had  occurred  under  his 


Ce  cri,  c'est  le  cri  de  la  nation,"  was  his  expression. 
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Ids  own  eye,  in  his  capacity  of  pre. 
iect.  The  discourse  of  this  gentle- 
man,  however,  did  not  produce  much 
iiifect  on  the  assembly  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion being  shortly  after  called  for, 
the  bill  of  the  minister  was  carried  in 
its  original  state  by  a  large  majority. 
Out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
votes,  two  hundred  and  forty*eight 
were  with  him. 

In  the  House  of  Peers,  the  same  bill 
was  discussed  at  some  length,  although 
with  less  keenness,  and  in  the  end  it 
was  carried  through  by  a  majority  of 
about  the  same  extent.  One  circum- 
stance occurred,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  debate,  which  gave  rise 
to  much  discussion  among  the  poli- 
ticians of  Paris.  All  the  speeches 
delivered  in  course  of  the  debate  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House, 
excepting  one  only,  that  of  M.  Lan- 
juinais — a  member  more  averse  to  any 
even  temporary  extension  of  the  royal 
power,  than  the  great  majority  of  the 
•Chamber  to  which  he  belonged.  This 
gentleman  took  this  mark  of  neglect 
in  high  disgust,  and  printed  his  speech 
of  his  own  authority.  A  cry  was  raised 
against  him  by  some  of  those  whose 
opinions  he  had  controverted,  on  the 
ground,  that  his  publication  of  his 
own  speech  implied  a  want  of  proper 
deference  for  the  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  peers.  But  although 
this  argument  was  sufficient  to  excite  a 
great  deal  of  warmth  in  Paris  for  some 
days,  it  is  in  reality  one,  the  strength 
of  which  we,  in  this  country,  cannot 
well  understand.  There  is  no  techni- 
cal law  in  the  charter  against  a  peer 
^publishing  his  speech,  and  if  there 
were,  it  is  difficult  to  see  of  what  use 
it  could  be,  since,  unless  the  press  were 
deprived  of  every  shadow  of  liberty, 
the  peer  might  still  publish  his  senti- 
ments in  a  pamphlet,  his  name  on  the 


title  page  of  which  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient indication  to  the  public  on  what 
occasion  those  sentiments  had  been 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  speech. 
This,  too,  was  only  another  instance  of 
the  inexperience  of  the  French  politi- 
cians in  regard  to  the  practical  detail 
of  a  representative  system.  But  even  as 
such,  it  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 
The  next  motion  made  in  the  Cham- 
ber  of  Peers  was  one  of  the  Duke  of 
Fitz-James,*  which  had  for  its  object 
the  conferring  of  some  mark  of  public 
gratitude  on  the  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
for  his  services  in  the  south  of  France, 
at  the  period  of  the  usurper's  return 
from  Elba.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
certainly  entitled  to  respect  for  his  be- 
haviour on  that  occasion  ;  but  his  fa- 
ther. Monsieur,  with  much  propriety, 
resisted  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Fiiz-James,  on  the  ground  that  his 
son's  exertions  had  been  made,  not 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  deluded 
Frenchmen,  and  that  he  could  there- 
fore derive  no  pleasure  from  any 
thing  calculated  to  keep  their  memory 
alive. 

In  the  Lower  House,  in  the  mean- 
time, a  question  of  greater  moment 
w?L&  already  begun  to  be  discussed. 
On  the  16th  of  October,  M.  Barbe- 
Marbois,  the  keeper  of  the  seals  ;  and 
the  Count  PortaUs,  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  brought  down  from  his 
majesty  the  projet  of  a  new  law,  in- 
tended to  operate  in  the  repression  of 
seditious  cries.  The  evil  proposed  to 
be  repressed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
new  statute,  had  indeed,  it  would  ap- 
pear, arrived  at  a  point  at  which  it 
was  altogether  intolerable.  The  mob 
of  the  Fauxbourgs  of  Paris,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  always  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  which  had 
been,  in  the  course  of  the  whole  revo- 
lutionary period,  too  well  accustomed 


*  This  nobleman  is  descended  from  the  blood-royal  of  England,  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  famous  Marshal  Berwick. 
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to  express  its  feelings  with  all  the 
phrenzy  of  vulgar  passions,  dared, 
even  now,  after  his  second  restoration, 
daily  and  nightly  to  insult  the  ears  of 
the  kiiig  himself  and  the  mennbers  of 
his  family,  with  cries  and  songs  of  the 
most  seditious  character.  This  li- 
cence, which  felt  no  check,  from  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  monarch 
and  his  court,  was,  of  course,  at  least 
as  turbulent  in  its  manifestations  elrie- 
where  ;  and,  iu  short,  the  watchwords 
of  rebellion  were  at  all  times  to  be 
heard  in  the  places  of  pubhc  resort, 
both  in  Paris,  and  iu  other  cities  taint- 
ed with  the  same  spirit  of  disloyalty. 
Placards,  printed  and  in  manuscript, 
expi*essivc  of  the  same  ideas,  were 
stuck  upon  the  walls  by  night,  in  such 
numbers  that  they  could  never  be 
entirely  removed  in  the  morning ;  so 
that,  if  at  any  moment  the  ear  was  un- 
disturbed, the  insult  was  sure  to  be 
presented  in  all  its  breadth' to  the  eye. 
The  stalls  of  picture- dealers,  jewellers, 
and  haberdashers,  abounded  in  articles, 
the  devices  or  colours  of  which  had 
for  their  object  the  encouragement  of 
disloyal  hopes  and  recollections.  Books 
and  pamphlets  of  the  same  description 
were  circulated  privately  from  hand  to 
hand  ;  and  to  such  a  height  had  the 
temperament  of  sedition  been  rained 
under  the  infliieuce  of  all  these  pro- 
vocations, that  processions  had  been 
formed,  which  paraded  the  streets  by 
torch -light,  with  music,  and  ensigns, 
of  acharacter  alike  offensive  to  all  good 
citizens,  as  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The  ministerial  speakers,  after  en- 
larging upon  these  details,  proceeded 
to  Explain  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
■which  his  majesty  presented  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Houhe.  The  code, 
they  observed,  being  compiled,  at  a 
period  prior  to  the  existing  state  of 


affairs  in  France,  had  not  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  many  of  the  worst  spe- 
cies of  political  offences  which  had 
been  enumerated.  Such  of  them  as  it 
actually  had  foreseen,  had  been  left  to 
be  punished  by  confinement,  banish- 
ment from  France,  and  death,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  shades  of  guilt  and 
danger,  by  the  Courts  of  Assize,  in  the 
regular  manner.  It  was  now  proposed, 
in  the  first  place,  that  such  of  the  of- 
fences above  enumerated  as  consist  ra- 
ther in  shght  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
position, than  in  actually  Hfting  the 
hand  of  sedition,  should  be  punished 
by  the  taking  away  of  political  rights, 
such  as  voting  for  members  of  the 
electoral  colleges.  Confinement,  and 
hard  labour  in  prison,  should  be  in- 
flicted upon  offences  of  a  somewhat 
more  daring  kind  ;  but  the  safest  and 
most  effectual  punishment  for  such  as 
seemed  to  require  it,  would  be  found 
to  consist  in  banishment  from  Europe. 
The  greater  number  of  offenders  of 
this  class,  observed  M.  de  Barbois, 
are  persons  of  no  fortune  or  station  in 
society,  who  would  lose  little  by  be- 
ing sent  across  the  Rhine  or  the  Alps, 
and  who,  if  they  were  so  sent,  could 
feel  little  difficulty  in  returning,  be- 
cause their  obscurity  would  prevent 
their  motions  from,  being  regarded  with 
much  interest  or  attention  by  the  func-' 
tionaries  of  the  frontiers.  The  trying 
of  these  persoi;s,  in  the  second  place, 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  officers  of 
the  police  and  magistrates  of  towns, 
in  order  that  tb.e  business  might  be 
gone  through  in  a  more  summary  man- 
ner. The  charter  had  left  with  the 
king  the  right  to  re-estabhsh,  where 
it  might  be  held  necessary,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  old  prevotal  *  courts. 
This  had  not  yet  been  done  ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  a  temporary  system 
might  be  adopted,  till  such  time  a» 


*  In  these  courCs  a  military  officer  presided,  with  a  legal  assessor ;  they  were  am* 
bulatory  and  peremptory. 
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tl  e  permanent  one  should  be  matured 
fc  r  operation. 

These  proposals  one  party  of  the 
House  treated  without  ceremony,  as 
so  many  indications  of  imbecility  and 
absurd  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
nlstry.  The  mere  ebuUilions  of  vulgar 
folly,  said  they,  should  be  overlooked 
and  despised  ;  while,  for  the  more  seri- 
ous evils  complained  of,  remedies  have 
already  been  abundantly  provided  in  the 
geu'^ral  la wsagaiost  treason  and  sedition. 
The  erection  of  other  tribunals  than 
those  of  Assize,  was,  according  to  these 
gentlemen,  a  sin  against  the  spirit,  if 
not  against  the  letter  of  the  charter. 

The  ultra-royalists,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  equally  hostile  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  ministry,  asbjing,  in  thtir 
opinion,  riot  too  much,  but  too  little 
for  the  necessities  of  the  occasion.  In- 
stead  of  the  punishments  of  labour  and 
confinement,  banishment,  or  loss  of 
political  privileges  merely,  this  party 
were  loud  in  declaring  their  anxiety  to 
see  every  indication  of  disloyalty  and 
sedition  treated  with  the  same  rigour 
I  which  might  be  due  to  actual  rebcl- 
I  lion  ;  and  they  did  not  disguise  their 
I  belief,  that  death  was  the  proper  pu- 
I  nishment  for  all  such  offenders.  I'his 
sanguinary  proposal  was  treated,  how- 
ever, with  no  gre-.it  respect  by  the 
Chamber,  and,  after  some  little  discus- 
sion, the  bill  was  carried  through  both 
Houses.  The  consequence  of  this  was, 
the  immediate  erection  of  Prevotal  and 
Departmental  Courts,  with  powers  of 
summarily  trying  all  persons  guilty  of 
the  offences  above  described  ;  and  the 
energy  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
courts  produced,  almost  instantane- 
ously, a  total  cessation  of  the  crimes 
which  had  called  for  their  establi-sh- 
ment.  Among  the  offenders  whom 
they  were  instructed  to  visit  with  the 
greatest  rigour,  were  <'  persons  who 
had  been  guilty  of  insinuating  any  sus- 
picions of  design  on  the  part  of  the 
king  to  restore  the  property  of  emi- 


grants, feudal  rights,  and  tythes ;" 
and  the  broad  declaration,  which  was 
thus,  in  effect,  repeated  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  its  intention  to  hold  sacred 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  respecting 
the.'^e  points,  was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  the  public  mind.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  government,  armed  with  the 
new  authority  conveyed  in  these  two 
enactments  of  the  legislature,  began  to 
feel  itself  more  confirmed  and  secure  j 
and  ministers,  being  again  pressed  by 
an  address  of  the  Lower  Chambers  to 
proceed  in  theirjudicial  investigation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  persons  exempted 
in  the  ordinance'^  published  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  king,  gave  orders  for  che 
immediate  trial  of  the  only  othv  r  gieat 
criu^inal,  whose  rank  and  offences  seem- 
ed to  render  it  likely  that  he  would 
share  the  fate  of  Ney.  This  was  the 
Count  Lavalette,  whose  subsequent 
story  excited  so  great  an  interest  both 
in  his  own  country  and  in  ours,  that 
we  shall  preface  it  with  a  few  word* 
concerning  his  early  fortunes. 

Marie  chamans  de  Lavalette  was 
originally  destined  for  the  bar,  but, 
like  many  others  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, became  a  soldier  in  the  openmg 
period  of  the  Revolution.  After  ser- 
ving with  honour  m  the  first  campaigns 
of  the  Republic,,  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  attract  the  peculiar  notice  of 
Buonaparte  at  the  battle  of  Arcolo, 
and,  on  the  morning  after,  was  ap- 
pointed' one  of  his  aides-de-camp-  In 
this  situation  his  early  education  ena- 
bled him  to  render  himself  extremely- 
useful  to  his  employer,  insomuch  that 
he  was  by  degrees  entrusted  with  the 
whole  management  of  his  qabinet ;  and 
shortly  after,  when  the  purposes  of  the 
young  adventurer  required  that  he 
should  have  a  confidential  agent  resi- 
ding in  Paris  to  transact  his  business 
with  the  Directory,  Lavalette  was 
chosen  by  him  for  this  important  spe- 
cies of  embassy.  The  zeal  with  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  trurt. 
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confirmed  and  advanced  him  in  the 
good  opinion  of  Napoleon.  He  mar- 
ried the  niece  of  Josephine  ;  and,  upon 
the  elevation  of  her  husband  (thus  be- 
come his  own  near  relative )  to  the  Con- 
sulatC)  he  was  nominated  to  a  place, 
which  is,  in  France,  one  of  very  high 
importance  and  emolument, — ^that  of 
Director-General  of  the  Post-oflfice. 
Subsequently  he  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Councillor  of  State,  and  invest- 
ed with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour,  and  the  (itle  of  Com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Rc-union. 
These  things  were  sufficient  to  bind 
I^avalette  for  ever  to  the  fortunes  of 
Buonaparte  j  and  the  known  intimacy 
of  their  connection  was  such,  that  he 
lost  his  place  of  the  post-office  as  an 
immediate  consequence  on  the  first  ab- 
dication at  Fontainbleau.  Although 
the  king  was  thus  spared  the  task  of 
removing  him,  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
undo  the  arrangement  of  the  provi- 
sional government  which  had  preceded 
his  accession,  and  Lavalette  remained 
out  of  office  down  to  the  day  when  his 
majesty  had  resolved  on  making  his  es- 
cape to  Ghent  ;  during  the  whole  of 
which  time,  however,  the  royal  muni- 
ficence allowed  the  ex-director-gene- 
ral to  retain  the  fourth  part  of  the  sa- 
lary of  his  office,  by  way  of  pension. 
The  share  which  he  took  in  the  events 
of  the  usurper's  return  was  supposed 
to  have  been  so  conspicuous,  as  to  jus- 
tify his  being  made  one  of  the  few  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  of  mercy  followed 
by  the  king  after  his  second  restora- 
tion. Nor,  in  the  sequel,  did  it  appear 
that  this  resolution  with  regard  to  La- 
valette had  been  unjustly,  or  even  rash- 
ly adopted. 

His  trial  came  on,  on  the  22d  of 
November,  before  the  Court  of  Assize 
for  the  department  of  the  Seine.  It 
was  proved  against  him," that,  at  six 
6'clock  on  the  morning  of  the '20th  of 
March,  he  came  to  the  post-office,  and 
beating  with  his  cane  upon  the  floor  of 


the  hall,  exclaimed  hastily,  **  I  take 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  empe- 
ror." The  Count  de  Ferrand,  who 
filled,  under  the  king's  authority,  the 
place  anciently  held  by  Lavalette, 
found  but  too  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  was  now  too  late  for  him  to 
make  any  resistance  ;  he  therefore  se- 
cured his  own  private  papers,  and  left 
the  hotel,  where  Lavalette  immediate- 
ly resumed  all  the  functions  of  office. 
He  countermanded  the  departure  of 
the  mails  containing  letters  from  the 
ministry  and  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  and  prevented,  by 
the  same  means,  the  circulation  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Moniteur  for  the  day, 
which  contained  the  parting  declara- 
tion of  Louis.  He  refused  to  Count 
Ferrand,  and  even  to  his  countess,  the 
means  of  following  the  king  to  the 
frontier,  and  granted  them  passports 
to  leave  Paris,  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  take  the  road  to  Orleans. 
Having  summoned  a  meeting  of  all  the 
functionaries  of  the  post-office,  he  for- 
mally gave  them  notice  of  his  having 
resumed  the  direction,  and  changed 
immediately,  in  their  presence,  some 
of  the  arrangements  of  his  predecessor 
in  regard  to  their  own  body.  He  dis- 
tributed by  couriers,  in  various  direc- 
tions, a  billet,  intimating  the  near  ap- 
Jjroach  of  Napoleon,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  metropolis,  and,  rather  incon- 
sistently, in  the  same  breath,  its  enthu- 
siasm. This  paper  is  concluded  with 
the  usual  formula  of  Vive  I'EmpereuTy 
and  signed,  "  Le  Conseiller  cl'Etat, 
Directeur-General  des  Posies,  Comte 
Lavalette"  Lastly,  he  dispatched, 
early  in  the  day,  a  courier  to  Buona- 
parte himself,  who  met  the  adventurer 
at  Fontainbleau,  and  delivered  into  his 
hand  a  letter  from  Lavalette.  What 
the  contents  of  this  letter  might  be  is 
not  known,  but  its  substance  may  be 
guessed  from  the  reception  which  Na- 
poleon gave  to  it.  "  It  is  well,"  said 
he  to  tiie  messenger  j  and  then  turning 
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jnth  a  smile  to  his  attendants — *'  So 
.hey  are  expecting  me  at  Paris."  The 
courier  received  no  written  reply,  but 
1  verbal  message,  commanding  Lava- 
lette  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  Thuille- 
nes  at  night,  and  to  conduct  thither 
the  Duke  of  Bassano. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  it  was 
proved,  that  for  several  days  previous 
to  the  raemorable20th  of  March,  Lava- 
lette  had  lodged  not  in  his  own  house, 
but  in  that  of  the  sister-in-law  of  Na- 
poleon, formerly  queen  of  Holland, 
who  had  been  permitted  by  the  king 
to  remain  in  Paris,  under  the  name  of 
Duchess  of  St  Leu,  and  who,  as  it  was 
afterwards  suspected,  with  much  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  had  formed  in  that 
capital  the  centre  of  many  dark  in- 
trigues, inimical  to  the  prince  to  whose 
clemency  she  owed  this  indulgence. 
Of  what  nature  those  intrigues  had 
been,  has  never  been  precisely  ascer- 
tained by  the  French  government,  or 
has  at  least  never  been  made  known  to 
the  public ;  but  in  them,  whatever 
they  were,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Lavalette  had  a  principal  part.  The 
prisoner  was  indeed  formally  accused 
of  having  kept  up  a  clandestine  corres- 
pondence with  Buonaparte  during  his 
residence  at  Elba;  but  of  this  proof  fail- 
ed on  the  day  of  trial,  excepting  only  in 
regard  to  one  letter,  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  a  private  traveller  at  the 
end  of  November  1814,  but  which,  as 
Lavalette  asserted,  had  contained  no- 
thing morethantheexpressionsof  good- 
will customary  to  be  exchanged  among 
relatives  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  year.  The  date  of  the  letter 
somewhat  contradicted  this  statement ; 
but  however  that  might  have  been, 
there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  correspondence,  by 
way  of  confidential  couriers,  between 
the  ex-emperor  and  his  favourite  ;  nor 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  those  who 
had  rendered  themselves  instrumental 
to  the  purposes  of  such  an  intercourse, 
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should  be  ready  or  willingwitncsses  for 
the  betrayal  of  its  history.  As  it  was, 
these  points  were  little  discussed  on 
the  trial ;  and  after  some  deliberation, 
the  jury  found  him  guilty,  on  the  more 
satisfactory  evidence  which  we  have 
already  narrated.  He  appealed  from 
their  sentence  to  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, but  there  his  petition  was  at  once 
rejected,  and  he  was  finally  ordered  for 
execution  on  the  21st  of  December. 

The  strictest  orders  had  been  given 
by  the  police  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted  to  see  the  prisoner,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  individuals, 
and  that  each  one  of  these  should  make 
the  visit  alone.  Notwithstanding  this 
order,  however,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  wife,  the  daughter,  and  an 
aged  female  domestic  of  Lavalette, 
were  permitted  by  the  gaoler  to  enter 
together  the  apartment  in  which  he 
was  confined.  Here  dinner  and  cof- 
fee were  served  up  to  the  prisoner  and 
his  visitors  by  Eberle,  a  turnkey,  who 
had  but  a  few  weeks  before  been  em- 
ployed in  similar  offices  about  the 
person  of  Ney.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  man  had  wanted  fortitude 
to  resist  the  temptations  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed,  and  that  he  was 
now  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  Lava~ 
lette.  A  confidential  valet  of  the 
count  remained  in  the  hall  of  the  pri- 
son while  his  mistress  was  in  her  hus- 
band's apartment ;  and  by  the  joint 
management  of  this  person  and  Eberle, 
every  thing  was  arranged  so  as  most  to 
favour  the  execution  of  the  scheme  de- 
vised within.  After  dinner,  the  party 
were  left  for  a  time  by  themselves,  as 
if  to  allow  leisure  for  a  last  farewell. 
At  last  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the 
chair  of  Madame  Lavalette  was  order- 
ed. Immediately  afterwards,  the  com- 
pany passed  sobbing  through  the  hall, 
while,  from  delicacy  or  from  design, 
neither  gaoler  nor  attendant  thought 
of  strictly  examining  their  persons. 
Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have 
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discovered,  iindef  ihedfess  of  the  coun- 
tess, Lavalette  the  prisoner  himself, 
who  had  exchanged  clothes  with  his 
wife,  after  the  example  of  Lord  Niths- 
dale,  in  t^he  year  1715,  and  who,  like 
that  nobleman,  found  eventual  safety 
in  the  disguise.  Stepping  hastily  into 
the  chair  prepared  for  the  countess,  he 
proceeded  in  it  for  a  few  hundred 
yards',  and  then  quitting  it,  disappear- 
ed among  the  busy  streetg  of  Paris, 
while  his  place  was  taken  by  his  daugh- 
ter. In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
the  alarm  was  given  in  the  prison. 
Madam  de  Lavalette  having,  by  acci- 
dent, been  discovered  by  one  of  the  at- 
tendants not  engaged  in  the  plot,  and 
the  chair  was  pursued  and  overtaken, 
but  the  prisoner  had  already  deserted 
it.  To  discover  him,  the  utmost  dili- 
gence of  the  police  was  exerted  in  vain 
for  seventeen  days,  while  the  heroic 
exertion  of  his  wife  was  the  theme  of 
universal  admiration  ;  and  while,  partly 
from  his  own  previous  character,  but 
more  perhaps  from  sympathy  with  her 
feehngs,  it  became  almost  an  universal 
wish  that  the  fugitive,  who  had  so  hap- 
pily effected  his  escape  from  prison, 
might,  in  the  end,  traverse  with  equal 
safety  the  frontiers  of  the  country 
whose  laws  he  had  offended. 

Wherever  Lavalette  was  concealed, 
(for  that  secret  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered,) the  intelligence  of  the  inte- 
rest commonly  expressed  for  his  for- 
tunes must  soon  have  been  conveyed 
to  him.  Among  those  who  were  mtjst 
loud  and  incautious  in  their  method  of 
speaking  concerning  him,  were  certain 
Englishmen  then  resident  in  Paris, 
who, had  already  excited  some  little 
notice  by  the  part  they  took  in  somie- 
what  similar  discussions  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Mareschal 
Ney.  To  these,  as  more  likely  than 
any  of  his  own  countrymen  to  lend  ef- 
fectual assistance  to  his  plan  of  ulterior 
escape,  Lavalette  determined  to  reveal 
himself.    Mr  Bruce,  a  young  gentle- 


man of  fortune,  (of  the  same  family 
with  the  illustrious  traveller  of  that 
name,)  v/as  the  first  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied. This  was  done  by  means  of  cm 
unsigned  letter,  the  writer  of  which, 
after  extolling  the  generosity  of  Mr 
Bruce's  dispositions,  stated,  that  it  was 
now  in  his  power  to  gratify  them  in  a 
manner  of  all  others  the  most  delight- 
ful, and  concluded  with  explaining  the 
situation  of  Lavalette.  Bruce  return- ' 
ed  tio  immediate  reply,  but  after  ha- 
ving consulted  with  his  friends,  and 
arranged  every  thing  in  the  manner 
which  appeared  most  advisa-ble,  he  ap- 
pointed the  evening  of  the  7th  of  Ja- 
nuary for  Lavalette  to  meet  him  at 
the  apartment  of  Captain  Hutchison, 
a  nephew  of  the  general  of  that  name, 
and  long  connected  with  Bruce  by 
community  of  opinions,  and  intimacy 
of  companionship.  Lavalette  came  to 
Hutchison*s  lodgings  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, where,  besides  his  host  and 
Bruce,  he  was  met  by  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, the  well-known  historian  of  the 
British  expedition  to  Egypt ;  for  the 
opinions  of  this  officer,  earliest  and 
chiefly  celebrated  for  the  zeal  with 
which  he  charged-  on  Buonaparte  the 
accusations  of  having  poisoned  his  own 
wounded  soldiers,  and  massacred  in 
cold  blood  his  prisoners  of  war  in  Syria, 
—these  opinions,  once  so  fiercely' hostile 
to  the  whole  character  and  history  of  « 
revolutionary  France,  had  of  late  nn-*  ■ 
dergone  so  remarkable  a  change,  that 
his  younger  countrymen,  Bruce  and 
Hutchinson,  scrupled  not,  in  spite  of 
his  high  rank  Vn  the  British  army,  to 
request  his  personal  assistance  in  the 
adventure  wherein  they  had  become  en- 
gaged ;  nor  did  they  find  in  Sir  Robert 
either  an  unwilling  or  an  ineffectual 
ally.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  use 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  English 
ambassador  to  procure  a  passport  for 
Lavalette,  under  the  assumed  name  and 
character  of  an  EngHsh  general,  and 
had  prepared  himself  to  perfect  the 
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scheme  of  deception  thus  begun,  by- 
accompanying    the    fugitive    so    dis- 
guised beyond  the  frontier  of  France. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the 
cabriolet  of  Bruce  was  at  the  door  of 
Mr   Hutchison's   lodgings  ;    in    this 
vehicle    Lavalette  and  Wilson  seated 
•  themselves,  in  the  uniforms  of  British 
generals.       They   were   attefided   by 
Captain  Hutchison  on  horseback,  and 
a  pair  of  led  horses  followed.     Tlie 
whole  party  had  the  appearance  of  a 
set  of  English  officers  on  their  way 
to   join    some  branch   of  our    army, 
and  as  such,  they  passed  without  sus- 
picion the   barriers  of  Paris.     Great 
caution  was  necessary  on  the  road,  be- 
cause the  official  situation  long  held 
by  Lavalette  had  rendered  his  person 
familiar  to  the  postmasters,  and  other 
inferior  functionaries   of  the    depart- 
ments. No  serious  difficujty,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  in   their 
way,   and  Sir   Robert  Wilson,  after 
fairly  seeing  Lavalette  across  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Netherlands,  returned  to 
Paris — his  whole  expedition  having  oc- 
cupied no  more  than  sixty  hours. 
By  what  means  the  French  govern- 
j        ment  received   their  first  intelligence 
of  these  circumstances  is  not  known  j 
but  it  is  probable,  that  some  incau- 
tious behaviour  of  the  English  gentle- 
men themselves  had  directed  suspicion 
towards   them,   before    recourse   was 
had  to  intercepting  their  correspond- 
ence.    Among  the  lettes  which  came 
ill  this  way  into  the  hands  of  the  po- 
lice, was  one  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
to  Earl  Grey,  wherein  was  contained  a 
full  and  exact  narrative  of  the  whole 
adventure.    Immediately  after  this  dis- 
covery, the  three   English  gentlemen 
were  arrested,  and  their  private  papers 
ransacked,    in    the    hope    of    finding 
more    evidence    against    them.      This 
occurred   about  a  fortnight  after  the 
escape  of    Lavalette.     Each   of  the 
new  prisoners   resisted   at  first  every 
attempt,  which  had  for  its  object  to 


lead  him  into   crimination  of  himself 
or  his  friends  ;  but  this,  as  Sir  Robert 
Wilson    afterwards   asserted    on    his 
trial,  was  done  only  with  the  view  of 
compelling  the  French  government  to 
confess    the  seizure    of  his   letter  to    ^ 
Earl  Grey.    At  the  trial  itself,  (which, 
they  shared  with  the  turnkey,  the  un- 
der   gaoler,    and    other    subordinate 
agents  of  Lavalette's  original  escape,) 
they  made  no  serious  attempt  to  con- 
ceal any  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case   wherein   they   themselves    alone 
were  implicated,  but  on  the  contrary, 
avowed  their   conviction,  that  in  all 
they  had  done,  they  had  been  guilty 
of  no  oft'ence,  either  against  the  laws 
of  honour,   or  their  English  citizen- 
ship.    It  might  have  been  better,  if 
they  had  entirely  rested  their  defence 
On  the  natural  and  strong  feeling  o£ 
compassion,  which  had  doubtless  beea 
excited  within  their  breasts,  in  favour 
of  the  individual  who  had  thrown  him- 
self upon  their  mercy,  and  guarded 
themselves  against  any  expression,  or 
assumption  of  other  motives,  which  had, 
in  all  probability  swayed  them  less,  and 
which  at  the  least  were  of  more  ques-^ 
tionable  kind.    In  truth,  the  worst  im-s  | 
pression  made  on  the  minds  of  the  ju-* 
dicious,  with  respect  to  their  whole 
case,  was  produced  by  the  unseemly 
and  offensive  manner  in  which   they 
paraded  their  very  unnecessary  con-, 
fessions  of  political  faith  on  the  day. 
of  trial.     Above  all,  they  could  not 
fail  to  be  regarded  as  guilty  of  a  piece 
of    extreme    arrogance,    when    they, 
three  private  individuals,  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  the  accuracy  or  acute- 
ness   of  their  intellects,    chose,   in  a 
foreign  court  of  justice,    to  enter  a 
formal  protest  against  the  government 
of  their  own  country,  and  to   assert 
their  belief,  that  the  national  faith  of 
England  had  been  shamefully  violated,, 
both  in  the  prosecution  of  Ney,  and  in,., 
that  of  Lavalette.  By  gratuitously  mix-"' 
ing  with  the  true  and  proper  grounds 
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of  their  defence,  these  crude  and  in- 
judicious dogmas  and  assertions,  and 
indeed,  by  the  whole  tone  of  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  tribunal,  our  country- 
men weakened  not  a  little  the  original 
strength  of  their  case.  They  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  their  own  sta- 
tions, and  remembered,  that  the  re- 
spect due  to  them  as  gentlemen,  might 
not  perhaps  be  so  liberally  extend- 
ed to  them  as  politicians.  When  they 
departed  from  their  character  of  pri- 
Tate  cavaliers,  and  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  character  and  rights  of 
great  and  leading  genuises,  fitted  and 
entitled  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  or- 
dinary and  official  statesmen,  they 
subjected  themselves  to  a  standard  of 
scrutiny,  which  they  might  easily  have 
escaped.  Their  conduct,  if  examined 
solely  by  the  test  which  they  had 
voluntarily  imposed  upon  themselves, 
must  have  appeared  sufficiently  inex- 
cuseable,  so  far  as  the  character  of 
]^n gland  was  coneerned.  The  world 
at  large  were  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  interpretation 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  with  at 
least  as  much  respect  as  to  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson.  And,  whatever  opi- 
nion might  be  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  French  government,  not  many 
were  incHned  to  recognise  the  claims 
of  a  few  English  travellers,  who  chose 
to  erect  themselves,  over  their  bowl 
of  punch,  into  a  tribunal  corrective 
as  well  as  inspective  of  its  measures. 
In  every  civilized  country,  it  is  recog- 
nized as  an  offence  of  no  ordinary  mag- 
nitude, to  oppose  the  execution,  and 
therefore  weaken  the  authority,  of  the 
laws,  by  contributing  tb  the  escape  of 
a  convicted  criminal.  Lavalette  had 
been  found  guilty  by  a  French  jury, 
of  a  crime  which  could  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  slight  one  by  men  of 
high  honour,  because  it  involved  in 
its  essence  the   mingled  guilt  of  in- 

fratitude  and  perjury.     Had  Wilson, 
lutchison,   and    Bruce,   been   found 


guilty  of  assisting  such  a  criminal  in 
his  original  escape  from  prison,  their 
conduct  would  have  been  regarded, 
with  reason, as  a  great  and  inexcuseable 
trespass  on  the  hospitality  of  France. 
But  the  part  which  they  did  act,  in 
spite  of  their  own  imprudence,  was 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged  to 
have  been  one  of  comparatively  trivial 
offence. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  trial, 
our  countrymen  requested,  that,  as  in 
England  a  foreigner,  accused  of  any 
crime,  is  entitled  to  be  tried  by  a  jury 
half  Enghsh,  and  half  of  foreigners, 
a  similar  privilege  might  be  extended 
to  them  in  France.  But  this  indul* 
gence  was  refused,  as  without  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  the  French 
courts  of  law.  Nor  had  the  Eng- 
lishmen any  occasion  to  complain  ot 
the  severity  of  the  French  jury  or 
judges  ;  for  their  decision,  taking  in- 
to view  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  certainly  as  lenient  as  could 
have  been  expected,  or  almost  desired. 
They  were  found  guilty  of  aiding  La- 
valette in  his  escape  from  France,  and 
condemned  to  three  months  of  impri- 
sonment in  Paris.  Punishments  of  the 
same  species  were  inflicted  on  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  prison  ;  but  Madame 
Lavalette,  her  daughter,  and  the  aged 
domestic,  were  very  properly  dismiss-^ 
ed  without  condemnation,  as  having 
done  no  more  than  their  several  situa- 
tions justified. 

During  their  progress  in  France, 
these  things  could  not  fail  to  excite  a 
very  great  share  of  interest  in  Eng- 
land ;  indeed  we  scarcely  think  any 
foreign  event  of  the  year  gave  rise  to 
so  much  discussion.  At  first  the  im-, 
pression  was  strongly  and  unmixcdly 
in  favour  of  our  countrymen  ;  for  their 
adventure  bore  on  its  face  the  marks 
of  a  generosity  and  oblivion  of  self, 
which  never  fail  to  excite  a  command- 
ing influence  over  the  hearts  and  judge- 
raents  of  Englishmen.    Subsequent!*'.. 
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the  general  approval,  which  the  part 
performed  by  these  gentlemen  still  con- 
tinued to  receive,  was  tempered  by 
8ome  misgivings  in  regard  to  their  mo- 
tives, for  which  no  room  had  been 
found  on  the  first  consideration  of  their 
adventure.  In  spite  of  the  liberal  con- 
cession universally  made  in  favour  of  a 
merciful  purpose,  the  propriety  of  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  a  ge- 
neral officer  in  the  English  army,  in 
deceiving  the  ambassador  of  his  own 
country  that  he  might  screen  the  cri- 
minal of  another,  was  looked  upon  as 
more  than  questionable  ;  while  any  ar- 
gument that  might  have  been  drawn 
from  the  comparative  levity  of  Lava- 
lette's  own  offence,  was  weakened  by 
the  violence  with  which  his  defenders 
defended  also  the  cause  of  the  doubly 
treacherous,  ungrateful,  and  dishonour- 
able Ney.  As  both  Wilson  and  Hut- 
chison were  British  officers  of  some 
'distinction,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Prince  Regent  (in  the  situation  where- 


in he  then  stood  towards  the  King  of 
France)  to  take  no  notice  whatever 
of  an  adventure  which  had  subjected 
these  gentlemen  to  the  penal  sentence 
of  a  French  jurisdiction.  He  accord- 
ingly caused, his  opinion  of  their  con- 
duct to  be  conveyed  them  in  the  usual 
manner  ;  and  we  imagine  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  opinion  expressed  by  his 
Royal  Highness  coincided  very  close- 
ly with  that  entertained  by  the  more 
calm  and  judicious  of  his  subjects. 
While  he  condemned  their  rashness  in 
interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  ot 
France,  and  reproved  them  for  a  de- 
parture from  the  propriety  of  their 
own  character  as  English  officers,  his 
Royal  Highness  nevertheless  implied 
his  feeling  of  the  extraordinary  situa- 
tion in  which  they  had  been  placed, 
and  forebore  from  inflicting  upon  them 
any  additional  punishment  beyond  wha,t 
this  expression  of  his  censure  might 
convey. 
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Debates  on  the  Lnui  of  AmneMrj, — Necessilij  for  a  Law  of  this  kind. —  Projet 
of  M.  de  la  Bourdon najje. — Royal  Proji^t:- — Amendmcnt'i  proposed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  respecting  the  Regicidrs  —  Speech  ofM.  Betizif. — The 
Bill  is  carried,  voiih  the  Amendment s^  in  both.  Homes,  bij  a  great  majority. — 
Jlejiections. — Celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Death  of  Louis  XVL-^ 
Last  Letter  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  read  to  the  Chambers. — Speech  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  delivered  upon  this  occasion. 


The  most  important  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chambers  for  this  year,  re- 
fers to  those  long,  various,  and  diversi- 
fied debates,  which  preceded  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law  of  amnesty  in  the  end 
of  January.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  session,  it  was  well  known  that 
such  a  law  was  in  agitation  ;  indeed, 
till  such  a  law  should  be  passed,  it 
could  never  be  supposed  that  entire 
tranquillity  should  be  re-established. 
The  persons,  even  of  very  high  rank, 
who  had  taken  an  early  and  effective 
part  in  the  management  of  the  usurp- 
er's concerns — nay,  who  had  tendered 
him  their  good  offices  previous  to  his 
being  invested  with  the  character  of 
sovereign  defacto^  was  so  great,  that, 
•while  any  doubt  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  upon  their  minds  respecting 
their  ultimate  fate,  no  repose  could 
be  looked  for  among  the  most  impor- 
tant classes  of  society  in  which  these 
persons  moved.  The  terms  of  the 
first  ordinance  of  the  king,  to  which 
we  have  already  frequently  alluded, 
might  certainly  bear  an  interpretation 
more  or  less  merciful,  according  to  the 


inclination  of  those  who  were  to  ex- 
pound it.  Something  of  a  more  defi- 
nite and  unequivocal  character  w§s 
therefore  loudly  called  for  by  the  coun- 
try, and  felt  to  be  necessary  alike  by 
the  king,  the  ministry,  and  the  Cham- 
bers. 

It  was  announced  in  the  circles  of 
Paris,  long  before  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, that  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  had 
laid  the  projet  of  a  law  of  amnesty  be- 
fore a  secret  committee  of  the  lower 
Hquse.  According  to  the  common 
report,  which  was  probably  in  the 
main  a  pretty  correct  one,  the  excep- 
tions to  the  mercy  of  this  projected 
statute  were  exceedingly  numerous  ; 
and,  after  considerable  discussion,  its 
cruelty  had  determined  the  committee 
n()t  to  allow  its  being  brought  openly 
before  the  House.  The  ministry,  in 
the  mean  time,  might  derive  useful 
hints  for  the  framing  of  their  own  bill 
from  the  tenour  of  this  discussion  ;  and 
it  appeared,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
when  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  came 
down  with  the  royal  projet^  that  their 
design,  professedly  at  least,  was  free 
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fe-om  the  fault  which  had  proved  fatal 
.to  that  of  M.  de  la  Bourdon uaye. 

Richelieu,  after  giving  a  rapid  sketch 
^f  the  state  of  the  country,  and  ex- 
plaining the  necessity  for  a  law  of  the 
nature  about  to  be  proposed,  concluded 
with  saying,  that,  anxious  as  the  go- 
vernment had  been  for  several  months 
to  see  all  discussion  respecting  the  late 
tumults  at  a  close,  it  was  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  strength  they  had 
derived  from  the  two  laws  already  pass- 
ed, that  tliey  found  themselves  able  to 
bring  this  bill  before  the  House.  The 
vigour  which  had  been  infused  into  their 
measures  was  such,  that  they  could 
jiow  afford  to  throw  up  all  the  advan- 
tages they  might  have  derived  from 
the  fears  of  the  malcontents  ;  and  they 
were  willing,  henceforth,  to  hold  in 
their  hands  the  power  of  punishing  no 
crimes  but  sych  as  should  hence^rth 
be  coojmitted.  The  bill  which  his 
majesty  submitted  to  the  House  was, 
therefore,  scarcely  anything  more  than 
a  repetition,  in  more  exact  terms,  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  24th  of  July. 
It  offered  complete  amnesty  to  "  all 
the  individuals  who  had,  directly  or 
indirectly,  taken  part  in  the  rebelr 
lion  and  usurpation  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte," with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  names  had  already  appeared  in 
the  above-mentioned  ordinance.  The 
great  offenders  excepted  in  the  fir^t 
;ar.ticle  of  that  ordinance  should  be 
.dealt  with  as  there  expressed  ;  those 
named  in  the  second  article  should 
be  held  bound  to  quit  France  within 
two  months  after  the  passing  of  the 
present  statute.  All  the  members  of 
the  family  of  Buonaparte  shoyld  be 
excluded  for  ever  froni  France,  and 
held  incapable  of  acquiring  any  pro- 
perty there  :  the  property  possessed 
by  them  within  the  kingdom  should 
be  forfeited,  if  it  had  been  obtained 
gratuitously,  and  sold  immediately  for 
J  heir  behoof,  if  it  had  l?een  acquired 
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by  purchase.  Finally,  the  present 
amnesty  should  be  held  to  apply  to 
no  persons,  of  whatever  description, 
against  whom  proceedings  had  already 
been  commenced  by  the  government ; 
neither  should  it  be  interpreted  as  fur- 
nishing any  hope  of  protection  from 
the  punishment  due  to  offences  against 
individuals,  at  whatever  period  these 
offences  might  have  been  committed. 
The  Duke  concluded  his  speech  with 
reminding  the  deputies,  that  this  law 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
passed  by  Henry  IV.  in  1594.  All 
the  members,  when  he  sate  down,  rose 
up,  and  the  roof  rung  with  their  shout* 
of"  ViveleRoir 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
this  bill  into  consideration,  and  M.  de 
Corbiere  brought  up  its  report  on  the 
27th  of  December.  The  result  of  its 
investigation  was,  a  conviction  that  the 
proposal  of  the  king,  instead  of  being 
too  severe,  was  too  lenient  in  its  cha- 
racter ;  and  M.  Corbiere  proposed  to 
add  to  the  projet  two  amendments,  as' 
follows : — To  the  list  of  the  persons 
excepted  from  the  general  amnesty  he 
would  have  added,  not  names  of  indi- 
viduals, but  some  whole  classes  of  cri- 
minals— "  crimes,  not  persons,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  being  the  objects  of 
pubhc  revenge."  These  classes  com- 
prehended, under  various  heads,  all 
those  who  had  in  any  measure  contri- 
buted to  the  return  of  Buonaparte  pre- 
vious to  his  resumption  of  the  sovereign 
power  defactot — all  those  prefects  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  who  had  recogni- 
sed the  authority  of  the  usurper  before 
the  23d  of  March,— -all  those  marshals 
and  generals  of  Buonaparte  who  had 
de.clared  for  him  before  his  entry  into 
Paris, — and  all  those  generals-in-chief 
who  had  commanded  forces  against  the 
royal  armies.  To  these  sweeping  ex- 
ceptions was  added  a  clause,  providing, 
that  a  delay  of  three  months  should  be 
held  sufficient  to  prescribe  them,  in  the 
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same  manner  as  if  the  legal  prescrip- 
tion of  ten  years  had  taken  place  ;  and 
another,  directing  the  expences  of  all 
prosecutions  against  these  state  crimi- 
nals to  be  discharged  out  of  the  private 
funds  of  the  criminals  themselves. 

This  was  the  first  decided  manifest- 
ation of  the  true  spirit  of  this  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  The  ascendancy 
which  the  ministers  seemed  to  have 
had  was  now  visibly  counterbalanced, 
not  only  by  the  small  minority,  who 
always  voted  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
revolution,  but  by  a  much  more  con- 
siderable body  more  attached  to  the 
cause  of  royalty  than  the  ministers, — 
nay,  than  the  king  himself.  The  vio- 
lence of  this  party  was  rendered  more 
and  more  conspicuous  on  every  suc- 
ceeding evening  of  the  discussion  con- 
cerning this  amnesty  bill — a  discussion 
■which  was  not  terminated  till  the  latter 
end  of  January,  a  month  after  the  bill 
had  first  been  brought  into  the  House 
by  the  Duke  of  Richelieu.  The  incli- 
nation of  the  majority  of  the  members 
was  at  last  so  manifestly  hostile  to  the 
extreme  lenity  of  the  royal  projet,  that 
a  part  of  the  amendment  of  M.  de  Cor- 
biere  was  adopted  by  the  government. 
The  proposal  concerning  the  classes  of 
persons  to  be  excepted,  in  addition  to 
those  individuals  mentioned  in  the  or- 
dinance of  the  ^^th  of  July,  was  not 
adopted  in  its  full  extent ;  but  enough 
of  it  was  retained  to  include  those  of 
the  regicides  who  had  voted  for  the 
acte  additionely  and  who  had  thus,  in 
the  words  of  the  amended  projet, 
«  shewn  themselves  to  be  the  irrecon- 
cileable  enemies  of  the  monarchy,  and 
of  France."  The  proposal  respecting 
the  defraying  of  the  expences  of  pro- 
secutions, which  meant,  in  fact,  no- 
thing short  of  the  revival  of  a  system 
of  confiscations,  was  not  adopted. 

Enough,  however,  had  been  done, 
to  shew  that  a  great  change  had  oc- 
curred in  the  temper  of  the  House, 


even  in  the  short  period  which  had 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session.  Although  the 
proposal  of  M.  de  Corbiere  did  not 
finally  form  the  substance  of  a  law, 
yet  the  fate  of  the  regicides  was  de- 
termined in  consequence  of  it ;  and, 
in  truth,  the  banishment  of  these  men 
from  the  soil  of  France,  was  perhaps 
the  least  sacrifice  that  could  be  offer- 
ed, with  any  appearance  of  propriety, 
to  the  principles  of  that  monarchy 
which  they  so  grievously  and  so  in- 
corrigibly offended.  If  any  of  their 
number  might  appear  to  be  deserving 
of  greater  indulgence,  it  was  left  to 
the  crown  to  extend  that  indulgence 
of  its  own  free  will.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  public  were  rid  of  the  sight 
of  a  set  of  men,  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  the  memory  of  principles  and 
feelings  which  had  become  utterly  odi- 
ous to  all  men,  of  whatever  party,  ex- 
cepting only  the  few  scattered  and  puny 
relics,  among  whom  the  ferocious  spirit 
of  the  first  revolutionary  period  still 
preserved  some  faint  symptoms  of  ex- 
istence. 

The  words  of  M.  Betizy,  the  last 
speaker  who  addressed  the  House  with 
regard  to  these  men,  may  be  given  as  m 
a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  the  '" 
wholediscussion  was  carried  on.  **  They 
say,"  said  he,  "  that  none  should  be 
more  severe  than  the  king.  Yes,  gen- 
tlemen, men  sometimes  may  be — there 
are  circumstances  wherein  we  should 
be  more  severe.  Let  us  leave  to  the 
king  the  privilege  of  pardon,"  Who 
would  wish  to  affix  limits  to  his  cle- 
mency, to  prevent  him  from  being  mer- 
ciful even  to  magnanimity  ?  No,  sure- 
ly :  this  would  be  to  render  the  king 
no  longer  himself.  The  gentle  blood 
of  the  Bourbons  flows  in  his  veins,  and, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  church,  it  is  his 
birthright  and  privilege  to  pardon. 

**  But  we,  gentlemen,  who  owe  to 
France  the  sacred  duty  of  seeing  the 
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liorror  of  a  great  guilt  thrown  where 
it  should  be,  let  us  burden  ourselves 
with  the  weight  of  severity,  of  justice. 

*<  Let  us  carry  ourselves  back  to  the 
days  of  that  execrable  transgression. 
Who  is  he  among  us,  that,  three  and 
twenty  years  ago,  would  have  dared 
to  defend  the  regicides  in  the  presence 
of  France  and  of  Europe  ?  Who  is  he 
among  us  that  would  dare  to  do  so 
now  ? 

«« We  have  lifted  up  again  the  ancient 
bulwark  of  our  monarchy  ;  these  men 
work  unceasingly  in  the  hope  to  over- 
turn it.  It  belongs  to  us,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France,  to  mount  the 
breach  and  defend  it.  We  must  not 
parry  only,  but  return  the  thrusts  of 
our  adversaries  ;  the  king  is  the  pledge 
of  general  peace,  and  it  is  ours  to  be 
answerable  for  his  safety  to  France, 
to  Europe,  and  to  the  world. 

"  Assuredly,  gentlemen,  it  must 
ever  grieve  us  to  act,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  contradiction  to  the  desires 
of  our  king — we,  who  have  given  him 
so  many  pledges  of  our  love,  our  de- 
votion, our  fidelity — we,  who,  during 
five  and  twenty  years  of  affliction, 
have  recognised  no  cry  of  rallying  but 
that  which  expressed  our  resolution, 
— fo  live  for  the  kingy  to  die  for  the 
king. 

**  But,  gentlemen,  let  us  never  for- 
get that  the  device  of  our  fathers  was 
•*  Godi  honour^  and  the  king .'"  and  if 
inflexible  honour  compel  us  for  an  in- 
stant to  go  beyond  the  will  of  our  king ; 
and  if,  dissatisfied  with  his  faithful  ser- 
vants, displeased  with  seeing  them  con- 
tradict in  any  thing  his  royal  and  pious 
clemency,  he  should  turn  from  us  for 
a  moment  that  countenance  of  kind- 
ness which  is  the  best  of  all  our  re- 
compenses— we  will  speak  like  the  in- 
habitants of  the  west,  like  those  brave 
soldiers  of  the  throne  and  the  lilies, 
whose  love  for  the  Bourbons  was  as 


unalterable  as  it  was  deep— we  will 
say, — "  God  save  the  king,  even  aU 
though *'* 

This  speech  was  the  summary  of  all 
that  was  said  by  the  triumphant  party. 
The  words  with  which  it  concluded, 
quandmeme,  had  indeed  become  known 
already  as  a  sort  of  pass-word  of  the 
ultra-royalist  party  ;  and  the  reception 
which  they  met  with  here  would,  even 
of  itself,  have  been  no  slight  proof  of 
the  state  in  which  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber  were. 

Immediately  on  the  concluiion  of 
this  speech,  the  question  was  put,  and 
the  law,  with  the  modifications  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  334  to  32.  It  pass- 
ed the  House  of  Peers,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  with  less  discussion, 
and  by  a  still  more  ample  majority. 
The  sentiments  of  the  two  Chambers 
were  now,  indeed,  far  more  nearly 
alike  than  had  been  supposed  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  In  the  course 
of  the  debates  on  this  question,  several 
questions  of  considerable  moment,  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  pow- 
ers of  legislation,  were  indirectly  treat- 
ed of,  although  not,  certainly,  by  any 
means,  at  the  length  which  they  de- 
served. The  constitution  of  the  char- 
ter had  left,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ini- 
tiative, or  right  of  proposing  laws,  with 
the  king.  The  inconveniencies  inse- 
parable, as  we  are  led  to  suspect,  from 
this  arrangement,  were  very  soon  felt 
by  all  parties,  excepting  only  that  of 
the  ministry  themselves.  Nay,  it  is 
very  possible,  that  even  the  ministry 
felt,  that  by  this  arrangement  they 
were  themselves  loaded  with  the  bur- 
den of  many  duties,  and  disagreeable 
duties  too,  which,  or  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  which,  might,  by  another 
plan,  have  been  spared  to  them.  One 
set  of  orators  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties were  perpetually  repeating,  that 
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the  mandatories  and  representatives  of ' 
the  people  were  the  only  proper  or- 
gans of  public  opinion  ;  while  other^ 
asserted,  with  equal  zeal,  the  old  doc- 
trine, of  the  king  being  the  true  re- 
presentative of  the  whole  nation,  and 
therefore  the  only  true  organ  of  their 
thoughts.  The  king  is  indeed  the  re- 
presentative of  the  people,  but  he  is 
so  only  in  regard  to  the  executive 
power,  with  which  he  is  clothed  for 
their  behoof.  According  to  our  ideas, 
indeed,  it  being  supposed  that  three 
bodies  jointly  invested  with  legislative 
authority  exist  in  a  state,  it  seems  very 
difficult  to  understand  upon  what  ra- 
tional plea  any  one  of  these  bodies 
should  be  supposed  to  have  no  right 
of  suggesting  to  the  consideration  of 
the  others  a  measure,  which  cannot  be 
carried  into  effect  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole.  As  it  was,  no  change 
■was  introduced  into  the  system  adopt- 
ed by  the  charter,  in  consequence  of 
the  discussions  of  this  kind  which  oc- 
curred in  the  assembly.  And  in  truth, 
the  difficulty  is  one  of  such  a  nature, 
that,  however  troublesome  it  may  be 
for  the  moment,  it  cannot  continue 
long  in  operation.  Whatever  the  the- 
ory and  the  form  may  be,  means  will 
easily  be  found  to  secure  the  introduc- 
tion, in  practice  and  in  effect,  of  a  li- 
berty, the  want  of  which  will  probably 
be  alike  disagreeable,  upon  reflection, 
to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  spirit  of  loyal- 
ty continued  to  manifest  itself,  from 
day  to  day,  with  increasing  vigour, 


both  within  the  Chambers  and  with- 
out them.  In  various  towns,  (that  of 
Montpellier,  we  believe,  having  set  the 
first  example,)  there  were  circulated 
papers,  expressive  of  their  fervent  at- 
tachment to  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  more  particularly  execrating  and 
renouncing  the  regicides.  These  pa- 
pers lay  at  the  houses  of  notaries,  and 
in  the  public  offices,  and  were  signed 
by  multitudes  of  all  classes,  in  the 
manner  of  petitions  to  parhament  a- 
mong  ourselves,  after  which  they  wtve 
published  and  placarded  in  the  jour- 
nals, and  on  the  walls  of  their  respec- 
tive cities.*  In  other  places,  it  being 
remarked  that  some  of  the  once  vene- 
rated jyees  of'  Libertt/  still  survived, 
the  mayors  and  other  magistrates  pub- 
lished edicts,  declaring  the  existence 
of  these  to  be  an  insult  to  "  the  wound- 
ed loyalty  of  all  French  hearts,"  and 
monuments  of  the  murder  of  the  king. 
Processions,  therefore,  were  formed, 
and  the  devoted  trees  were  cut  down 
in  the  midst  of  all  manner  of  civic 
pomp  ;  they  were  not,  however,  burn- 
ed, as  might  have  been  expected  amidst 
such  a  blaze  of  loyalty,  but  carefully 
sold  for  behoof  of  ^'  the  disconsolate 
poor."  These  modes  of  expression 
however,  although  perhaps  a  little  the- 
atrical and  absurd,  should  by  no  means 
be  permitted  to  throw  any  ridicule 
upon  the  great  and  generous  publjc 
feeling  from  which  they  undoubtedly 
took  their  rise.  It  was  a  natural  and 
a  proper  feehng  which  prompted  the 
French  to  wipe  out,  in  as  far  as  was 
possible?  the  traces  of  that  guilt  which 


*  The  formula  of  one  of  these  papers  was  as  follows : — *'  We,  the  undersigned  in- 
habitants of  V^ersaillcs,  swear,  in  presence  of  the  Almighty  God  and  his  holy  Evan- 
gelists, that  ne^er  having  adhered,  by  act  or  will,  to  the  impious  and  seditious  prin- 
ciples introduced  by  a  factious  minority,  we  regard  the  death  of  the  most  Christian 
ICing  Ivouis  XVI.  as  the  most  execrable  of  all  crimes ;  we  acknowledge  that  the  ca- 
lamities with  which  God  has  afflicted  our  unhappy  country  are  the  just  punishment 
of  it ;  and  declare,  that  our  greatest  regret  is,  our  not  having  been  able  to  give  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood  to  arrest  the  fatal  stroke,  which  fell  on  a  head  no  less  dear  thiin 
sacred." 
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had  polluted  the  tenour  of  their  his- 
tory, and  broken  the  bonds  of  their 
confidence. 

Accordingly,    we   find   that   other 
methods  of  expressing  the  same  feel- 
ing were  adopted  by  the  highest  bo- 
dies in  the  state.    Very  soon  after  the 
passing  of  the  bill  of  amnesty,  the 
King  sent  down  to  the  Lower  Cham- 
ber the  plan  of  a  law  regarding  the 
observance  of  the  21st  of  January,  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  king, 
his  predecessor,  and  the  erection  of 
monuments  to  his  memory,  and  that 
of  his  Queen,   the   Dauphin,    Louis 
XVn.  and  Madame  Ehzabeth.    The 
royal  message  was  brought  to  the  De- 
puties by  M.  de  Sostheve  de  Laroche- 
toucalt,  and  to  the  Peers  by  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals.     "  A  general  prayer," 
8uch  was  the  language  of  their  com- 
ynunjcations,  "  is  pleading  throughout 
all  France.     France  demands  an  expi- 
atory festival  to  commemorate  her  re- 
grets, and  the  religious  reverence  with 
which   she  will  regard,  to  the  most 
jdistant  futurity,  the  memory  of  the 
iprince  torn  from  her  love  by  the  fury 
of  parricides.     Let  a  monument,  let  a 
(day  of  holy  observance,  bear  witness 
through  every  age  to  the  love  with 
which  the  French  lament  that  august 
and  sacred  victim."     The  bill  itself 
vvas  as  follows  : — 

**  I.  The  21st  of  January,  in  every 
year,  shall  be  a  holiday,  and  a  day  of 
mourning  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

*'  II.  In  conformity  with  the  or- 
dinance of  last  year,  a  solemn  service, 
peculiar  to  this  day,  shall  beperforrped 
in  every  church  of  France. 

**  III.  Monuments,  expressive  of 
the  national  sorrow,  shall  be  erected, 
at  the  national  expence,  to  the  martyr 
king,  his  son,  the  Queen  Marie  An- 


toinette, Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Duke  d'Enghien." 

This  law  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  both  Chambers,  and  addresses,  sign- 
ed by  all  the  members  of  each  House, 
were  presented  to  the  king  the  day  af- 
ter it  was  passed.     On  the  21st  of  Ja- 
nuary, accordingly,  the  church  of  St 
Denis  was  again  hung  in  black,  and 
the  majestic  ceremonial  of  the  Roman 
church  exhausted  every  instrument  of 
splendour  and  of  harmony  in  honour 
of  the  murdered  princes  of  the  illus- 
trious house,  whose  ancestors  had,  for 
more  than  eight  centuries,  reposed  be- 
neath its  roof.     The  fate  of  this  royal 
cemetery  had  undergone  strange  vicis- 
situdes in  the  course  of  the  Revolution. 
Not  contented  with  refusing  to  the 
body  of  Louis  XVI.  a  place  beside  his 
fathers,  the  zealots  of  the  early  period 
had   violated  the   sepulchres  of  long 
buried  monarchs,  scattered  their  dust, 
and  broken  and  defaced  their  monu- 
ments. When  the  first  storm  had  sub- 
sided, antiquarianism  in  some  measure 
did  the  work  of  loyalty,  and  the  re- 
maining fragments  of  the  royal  tombs 
were  arranged  with  care  in  the""  Mu- 
seum of  French  Monuments,"  an  m- 
stitution  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
celebrated  M.  Millin.*     Napoleon,  on 
his  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  connection  by  marriage  witti  the 
old  governors  of  Europe,  was  anxious, 
as  has  already  often  been  remarked,  to 
revive  in  his  own  favour  those  senti- 
ments of  attachment  to  royal  authori- 
ty, which  the  violences  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  almost  entirely  eradicated 
among  the  subjects  of  his  empire.  He 
had  the  portraits  of  the  Bourbon  kings, 
even  of  Louis  XVI.  in  his  anti-cham- 
ber ;  the  minutest  ceremonial  of  the 
Bourbon    court   was    revived  with    a 
childish  degree  of  accuracy  ;   and  it 


*  Author  of  the  Tour  through  the  South  of  France,  &c.  and  Editor  of  the  Maga- 
ziii-Encyclopedinuc.     This  great  scholar  died  in  1817. 
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seemed  almost  as  if,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, Buonaparte  could  not  entirely  di- 
vest himself  of  prejudices,  which  must 
have  been  instilled  into  his  breast, 
•while,  in  his  early  years,  he  bore  the 
uniform,  and  received  education  at  the 
expence  of  Louis.  At  this  period  the 
emperor  issued  an  edict,  for  purifying 
St  Denis  from  the  sacrilegious  inva- 
sion which  the  ashes  of  his  royal  pre- 
decessors had  sustained.  Expiatory 
services  were  performed  in  the  church  ; 
andj  it  being  impossible  to  restore  the 
monuments,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ashes,  to  their  former  situations,  three 
separate  chapels  were  set  apart  by  him 
for  "  the  three  races  of  French  kings," 
while  the  chancel  of  the  church  was 
reserved  as  the  future  cemetery  of  the 
imperial  dynasty  itself.  There  was  con- 
siderable shrewdness  in  this  arrange- 
ment of  Napoleon.  He  contrived,  as 
we  see,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  holy  character  conferred  by  the 
oil  of  coronation  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  took  care  to  keep  before  the 
eyes  of  his  people  the  possibility  of 
this  right  divine  being  transferred  from 
one  race  to  another — from  the  blood 
of  Clovis  to  that  of  Charlemagne — 
from  Charlemagne  to  Capet — from  Ca- 
pet to  Buonaparte.  The  superior 
grandeur  of  his  own  achievements,  and 
his  confidence  in  the  yet  more  stable 
foundations  of  his  own  empire,  were 
symbolized  not  obscurely  in  the  more 
magnificent  receptacle  provided  for 
himself  and  the  future  princes  of  his 
line. 

The  funeral  rites  performed  in  ho- 
nour of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1815,  were 
the  first  ceremonies  of  the  kind  which 
followed  the  regulations  promulgated 
by  Napoleon  :  and  the  second  down- 
fall of  the  adventurer's  dynasty  was 
now  marked  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  services  in  honour  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.    The  Cham- 


bers of  Deputies  and  of  Peers  again 
attended  in  deep  mourning  ;  the  troops 
were  again  present,  with  arms  reversed 
and  banners  covered  with  crape  ;  but 
we  have  seen  enough  in  the  history 
both  of  the  Chambers  and  of  the  sol- 
diery, to  authorise  the  belief,  that  the 
manifestations  of  loyalty  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  by  both  bodies,  were  far 
more  uniformly  sincere  than  those  of 
their  predecessors  in  1815.  The  sen- 
timents of  propriety,  as  well  as  of 
loyalty,  were  no  longer  outraged  by 
the  sight  of  the  Soults  and  the  Fou- 
ches  bearing  the  pall  above  the  coffin 
of  Louis  XVI.  ;  nor  were  the  an- 
thems in  honour  of  St  Louis  and 
Henry  IV.  echoed  by  the  voices  of 
men  who  had  been  so  easily  persuaded 
to  transfer  their  devotion  to  swell  the 
acclamations  of  the  Champ  de  Mai. . 
In  our  own  country,  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  King  Charles  is  still 
observed  as  a  holiday  of  the  church  ; 
although,  even  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, that  death  is  spoken  of  at  times 
as  an  event  by  no  means  worthy  of 
such  solemn  lamentation.  In  France, 
the  death  of  Louis  is  likely  to  be  ce- 
lebrated by  a  people  still  more  divided 
in  their  opinions  regarding  their  mo- 
narch's fate  ;  but,  for  the  present,  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  kingdom  con- 
tained apparently  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  persons  disposed  to  enter  with 
coldness  into  the  services  of  the  21st 
of  January.  By  a  wise  arrangement 
of  the  king,  no  formal  eulogy  of  his 
brother  was  permitted  to  weaken  the 
effect  of  the  awful  ceremonies  of  the 
day.  The  only  express  commemora- 
tion of  the  departed  monarch,  consist- 
ed in  the  reading  of  his  last  will ;  that 
beautiful  document,  which  is  already 
well  known  to  our  readers,  and  which, 
all  will  allow,  is  well  fitted,  if  anything 
can  be  so,  to  do  new  honour  to  the  me- 
mory of  Louis,  and  to  deepen  the  pe- 
nitence of  the  French, 
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Very  shortly  after  this  solemnity, 
there  was  discovered,  by  a  singular  ac- 
t:ident,  a  letter  written  by  Marie  An- 
loinette,  on  the  night  immediately 
jjreceding  her  execution,  and  address- 
ed to  her  sister-in-law,  Madame  Eli- 
zabeth. The  authenticity  of  this  let- 
ter was  ascertained  by  those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  hand-writing  of  the  queen, 
and  also  (an  affecting  memorial  of  the 
situation  in  which  it  was  composed)  by 
those  who  knew  the  hand-writing  of 
her  jailors  ;  for  their  names  had  been 
added  as  witnesses  to  the  document. 
M.  de  Cazes  was  employed  by  the 
king  to  read  this  letter  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  who  received  it  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
tenor  of  their  late  enactments.  The 
tame  letter  was  read  to  the  House  of 
Peers  the  following  day,  where  it  met 
with  a  reception  no  less  respectful. 
Among  the  many  speeches  pronounced 
upon  this  occasion,  the  most  praised 
by  the  royalist  journalists,  was  that  of 
the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand, — "  A 
month,"  said  he,  "  has  just  elapsed 
since  we  were  present  at  St  Denis. 
There  you  heard  the  testament  of 
Louis  XVI.  Here  is  another  testa- 
ment ;  when  Marie  Antoinette  wrote 
it,  she  had  but  four  hours  more  to 
live.  Have  you  observed  in  these  last 
sentiments  of  a  queen,  a  mother,  a 
sister,  a  widow,  and  a  woman,  any 
symptoms  of  feebleness  ?  the  hand  was 
as  her  heart ;  her  writing  is  in  no  re- 
spect altered.  Marie  Antoinette,  from 
the  depth  of  her  dungeon,  writes  to 
Madame  Elizabeth  with  the  same 
tranquillity  which  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  midst  of  the  splen- 
dours of  Versailles !  The  first  crime 
of  the  Revolution  is  the  death"  of  the 
king  ;  but  the  most  frightful  is  that 
of  the  queen.  The  monarch,  at  least, 
preserved  something  of  his  royalty 
even  in  his  fetters,  even  to  his  scaf- 
fold ;  the  tribunal  of  his  pretended 
judges  was  numerous ;  some  testimo- 


nies of  respect  were  granted  to  the 
king,  even  in  the  Tower  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  last  of  all,  such  was  their  genero- 
sity, such  their  magnificence,  the  son 
of  St  Louis,  the  heir  of  so  many 
kings,  was  attended  at  his  death  by  a 
priest  of  his  religion,  and  was  not 
dragged  upon  the  same  car  with  vul- 
gar victims.  But  she,  the  daughter  of 
the  Caesars,  covered  with  rags,  and 
reduced  to  arrange  those  rags  herself, 
obliged,  in  her  humid  prison,  to  wrap 
her  frozen  feet  in  the  covering  of 
wretchedness — insulted  before  an  infa- 
mous tribunal  by  a  few  rude  assassins, 
who  called  themselves  her  judges— ^ 
dragged  to  punishment  upon  a  cart — 
and  yet,  nevertheless,  always  a  queen  I 
It  would  require  the  courage  of  the 
royal  victim  herself  to  be  able  to  finish 
the  recital  of  her  afflictions. 

**  Twenty  three  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  letter  was  written.  Those 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  crimes  of  that 
epoch,  (those,  at  least,  who  have  not 
been  summoned  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  their  Maker,)  have  enjoyed 
three  and  twenty  years  of  what  the 
world  calls  prosperity.  They  cultiva- 
ted their  fields  in  peace,  as  if  their 
hands  had  been  innocent ;  they  plant- 
ed trees  for  their  children,  as  if  Hea- 
ven had  revoked  the  sentence  which  it 
pronounced  of  old  against  the  race  of 
the  ungodly.  The  very  man  who  has 
preserved  for  us  this  testament  of  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  had  purchased  the  es- 
tate of  Monboissier,  himself  one  of  the 
judges  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  he  had  erect- 
ed on  this  estate  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  defender  of  Louis  ;  he 
had  engraven  thereon  an  epitaph  in 
French  verses,  in  praise  of  M.  de 
Malesherbes.  Let  us  not  admire  this, 
gentlemen ;  let  us  rather  weep  for 
France.  This  fearful  impartiality,  pro- 
ductive neither  of  remorse,  nor  of  ex- 
piations, nor  of  change  of  life ;  this 
calmness  of  guilt,  judging  equitably 
of  virtue ;  all  announces  a  total  de- 
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rangement  in  the  moral  world,  the 
confusion  of  good  and  evil,  the  dis- 
solution of  society.  But  let  us  ad- 
mire, gentlemen,  that  Providence, 
•vvhosc  eyes  are  never  averted  from  the 
guilty :  he  believes  he  shall  escape 
amidst  the  tumults  of  revolutions  ;  he 
arrives  at  power  and  fortune  ;  genera- 
tions pass  away,  years  accumulate, 
remembrance  becomes  dim,  impressions 
are  effaced — all  appears  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Of  a  sudden,  behold  !  vengeance 
zlrrives,  in  front  of  the  criminal,  un- 
foreseen and  irresistible.  In  vain 
does  the  testament  of  Louis  secure 
favour  to  the  guilty;  a  species  of 
frenzy  siezes  them  ;  they  themselves 
tear  that  testament,  and  refuse  to  be 
saved.  The  voice  of  the  people  made 
itself  be  heard  in  the  voice  of  the  de- 
puties ;  the  sentence  of  the  regicides 
•^zs  pronounced,  and,  such  has  been 
the  strange  linking  together  of  events, 
the  first  result  of  this  sentence  has  been 
the  strange  discovery  of  the  testament 
of  our  queen." 

Such  w^ere  the  expressions  of  an 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  royalist.  We 
must  not  imagine  that  the  same  fer- 


vour was  shared  by  all  who  were 
present  in  the  Chamber  with  him. 
But  the  hearts  of  those  men  must  in- 
deed be  framed  of  strange  materials, 
who  cduld  read  without  emotion  the 
last  gentle  words  of  this  unfortunate 
prindess.  No  feeling  of  wrath  or 
repining  is  permitted  to  mingle  with 
that  christian  resii;nation,  wherewith 
this  afflicted  heroine  contemplated 
the  late  sufferings  of  her  husband, 
and  the  approach  of  that  light  which 
was  soon  to  put  a  period  to  her  ovfrn. 
In  her  breast 

*^  Revenge,   and  all  ferocious   thoughts 
^vere  dead. — 

Subdued,  but  not  exhausted  by  her 
adversities,  she  retains  the  memory  of 
her  blood  and  station,  only  to  add  a 
higher  gracefulness  to  the  calm  and 
uncomplaining  meekness  with  which 
she  meditates  upon  her  wrongs.  We 
shall  insert  in  a  note,  the  words  of 
this  affecting  letter,  because  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  sacred  monuments 
from  which  hereafter  the  history  of 
the  Revolution  will  be  drawn.  * 


*  "  October  16,  half  past  four  in  the  morning.'-^lt  is  to  you,  sister,  that  I  Write  for 
the  last  time ;  I  have  just  been  condemned,  not  to  an  ignominious  death — it  is  such 
to  the  guilty  alone — but  to  rejoin  your  brother.  Innocent  like  him^  I  hope  to  shew 
the  same  firmness  in  my  last  moments.  I  experience  the  tranquillity  of  mind  ever 
attending  a  guiltless  conscience.  It  grieves  me  very  sensibly  to  leave  my  poor 
children  ;  you  know  that  I  existed  only  for  them  and  you,  my  kind  and  affectionate 
sister  ;  you,  who  have,  through  aflfection,  sacrificed  every  thing  in  order  to  be  with 
Us.  In  what  situation  do  I  leave  you  !  I  learned  from  what  passed  at  my  trial,  that 
my  daughter  had  been  separated  from  you.  Alas  !  poor  child,  I  dare  not  write  to 
her  ;  she  would  not  receive  my  letter.  I  do  not  know  even  whether  this  will  reach 
you.  Receive  here  ray  blessing  for  them  both ;  I  hope  that  one  day,  when  they 
are  older,  they  will  be  re-united  to  you,  and  enjoy  your  tender  cares  without  inter- 
ruption. 

"  Let  them  both  reflect  on  what  I  have  unceasingly  taught  them,  that  virtuous 
principles  and  the  exact  performance  of  every  duty,  are  the  first  basis  of  life  j  that 
their  happiness  will  depend  on  their  mutual  affection  and  confidence.  Let  my 
daughter  feel,  that  considering  her  age,  she  ought  always  to  assist  her  brother  with, 
such  advice  as  her  reflection  and  her  superior  experience  may  suggest ;  let  my  son,  in 
his  turn,  shew  his  sister  every  attention  and  kindness  that  affection  can  inspire ;  in  a 
word,  let  them  both  feel,  that  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be  placed,  they  will 
not  be  truly  happy  but  by  being  united ;  let  them  take  example  from  us :  how  much 
consolation  in  our  misfortunes  has  our  affection  afforded  us !    And,  in  prosperity. 
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If    to    these    incidents    we    add,  out  difficulty,   as  it   had  been  made 

hat  a  violent  attack  was  about  this  without  provocation,— we  shall  have 

time  made  upon  the  ministers,  on  ac-^  mentioned  everything  necessary  to  give 

count  of  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  from  our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the 

a  groundless  suspicion  that  they  had  state  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  legis- 

favoured  that  escape  from  luke-warm-  lative  bodies  was  during  this  part  of 

iiess  to   the  honour  of  the  king — an  their  session, 
attack  which  was  repelled  indeed  with- 

happiness  is  doubled  when  shared  with  a  friend ;  and  where  can  one  find  a  friend 
moi-e  tender,  mord  dear,  than  in  the  bosom  of  one's  own  family  ?  Let  my  son  never 
forget  the  last  words  of  his  father,-  wMch  I  emphatically  repeat  to  him — Let  him 
never  seek  to  revenge  our  death. 

"  I  have  to  speak  on  a  subject  very  painful  to  my  feelings :  I  know  how  much 
pain  this  child  must  have  caused  you ;  pardon  him,  my  dear  sister ;  consider  his 
age,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  child  say  whatever  one  pleases,  and  even  what  he 
does  not  understand.  A  day,  I  hope,  will  come,  when  he  will  so  muth  the  more  forci- 
bly feel  the  full  value  of  your  kindness  and  tenderness  to  them  both.  It  now  re- 
mains to  confide  to  you  my  last  thoughts.  I  would  have  written  them  from  the 
beginning  of  the  trial ;  but  besides  not  being  permitted  to  Wtite,  its  progress  has 
been  so  rapid,  that  I  really  should  not  have  had  time, 

**  I  die  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Religion,  that  of  my  fathers,  that  in 
which  I  was  educated,  and  which  I  have  always  professed;  having  no  spiritual  con- 
solation to  expect,  not  knowing  whether  there  be  here  any  priests  of  that  religion  ; 
and,  indeed,  for  a  priest  to  visit  me  where  I  now  am,  would  be  too  dangerous  an  un- 
dertaking. 

"  I  sincerely  ask  pardon  of  God  for  all  the  faults  1  may  have  committed  during 
my  life :  I  hope  that  in  his  goodness  he  will  hear  my  last  prayers,  together  vrith 
tlio&e  which  I  nave  long  poured  forth,  entreating  him  to  receive  my  soul  in  his 
mercy  and  kindness.  I  ask  forgiveness  of  all  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  of 
you,  sister,  in  particular,  for  all  the  pain,  which,  without  intending  it,  I  may  have 
caused  you.  I  forgive  all  my  enemies  the  injury  they  have'  done  me.  I  here  bid 
adieu  to  my  aunts,  and  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  had  friends  !  The  idea  of 
being  separated  from  them  for  ever,  and  of  their  afflictions,  is  the  greatest  grief  I 
feel  in  dying;  let  them  know  at  least,  that  to  ray  latest  moment,  I  thought  of 
them. 

"  Adieu,  my  kind  and  tender  sister ;  may  this  letter  reach  you  !  Always  think 
©fine ;  I  embrace  you  With  my  whole  heart,  as  well  as  those  poor  and  dear  children  : 
O  my  God  !  how  heart-rending  it  is  to  leave  them  for  ever  !  Adieu  !  Adieu  !  I 
irinst  now  occupy  myself  wholly  with  my  spiritual  duties.  As  I  am  not  free  in  my  ac- 
tions, they  will  perhaps  bring  me  a  priest,  but  I  here  protest  that  I  will  have  notliing 
t«  say  to  him,  and  that  1  will  treat  him  as  a  perfect  stranger." 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Debates  concerning  the  Laiv  of  Election. — Formation  of  the  present  Chamler 
of  Deputies. — Misrepresentations  of  its  Character. — Increasing  Coldness  of 
the  Majority  towards  the  Ministry. — Causes  of  this. — Disturbances  and  Se^ 
ditious  Movements  at  Tarascon — at  Lyons — in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Greno-- 
hie — and  in  Paris  itself — Frustration  of  all  these  Plots. — Declaration  of 

the  Principles  of  the  Majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies Prorogation  of 

the  Chambers — their  sudden  Dissolution. — Character  of  the  Persons  return- 
ed to  serve  in  the  Loxcer  Chamber. — The  Viscount  Chateaubriand  is  sus- 
pended from  his  functions  as  a  Peer, — Shiptvi'eck  of  the  Meduse  frigate. — 
Affairs  of  Germany — and  of  Spain, 


The  next  subject  of  importance  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
tive bodies,  was  the  state  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  In  the  royal  ordon- 
nance  which  summoned  together  the 
present  representatives  of  the  French 
nation,  it  had  been  expressly  stated, 
that  one  great  object  of  their  discus- 
sions in  this  year  ought  to  be,  to  place 
the  law  in  relation  to  this  matter  on  a 
footing  of  greater  firmness  and  preci- 
sion than  had  been  supplied  by  the 
general  but  cautious  expressions  of 
the  charter  ;  and  several  articles  in  the 
charter  itself  were  particularly  pointed 
out  as  requiring  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  probably  to  be  repealed 
by  the  joint  consent  of  the  Chambers 
and  the  king.  Early  in  the  session, 
accordingly,  the  projet  of  a  law  of 
elections  (as  it  was  called)  was  brought 
down  by  the  minister  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  handed  over  by  them 
to  the  scrutiny  of  a  committee.  The 
debates  which  occurred  in  this  com- 
mittee during  the  space  of  two  months, 
were  they  reported  in  the  same  way  as 


we  are  accustomed  to  see  the  debates 
in  our  parliament  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nals of  our  metropolis,  could  not  fail 
to  be  highly  interesting  ;  but  the  mea- 
gre abstracts  furnished  in  the  French 
papers  are  quite  incapable  of  giving 
any  thing  like  a  thoroughly  intelligible 
view  of  what  actually  were  the  opinions 
of  the  different  orators.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  great  difficulty  in  following 
the  main  thread  of  the  narrative,  and 
understanding  what  the  objects  were 
which  the  ministry  and  their  oppo- 
nents had  chiefly  in  view. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  now  actually  assembled, 
had  been  formed  in  the  preceding  au- 
tumn, has  been  misrepresented  in  Eng- 
land by  the  greater  part  of  those  poli- 
tical writers  who  have  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  it.     The  most  extravagantj 
misrepresentation  was  that  of  the  Edin- 
burgh reviewers,  who  scrupled  not  tc 
assert,  that  the  most  undue  means  had! 
been  resorted  to  by  the  ministry  fori 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  Chamber 
with   deputies   whose    opinions   were 
well  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  Revolution.  The  truth  of  the  very  same  persons  who  had  per- 
is, that  the  royal  ordinance,  by  which  formed  similar  duties  under  Napoleon  : 
the  Chambers  were  called  together,  indeed,  the  addition  of  a  few  function- 
was  dictated  by  Fouche,  the  regicide,  aries  to  those  in  whom  the  charter  had 
(then  still  in  power)  ;  and  if  it  had  vested  this  duty,  and  who  had  been 
any  intention  whatever  beyond  what  summoned  by  Buonaparte  himself  to 
it  bore  on  its  surface,  that  intention  attend  his  Champ  de  Mai,  was  so  very 
must,  in  all  probability,  have  leaned  inconsiderable,  tnat  no  rational  ground 
exactly  the  other  way.  The  colleges  could  be  imagined  for  suspecting  these 
to  which  the  election  was  entrusted,  colleges  of  any  thing  like  a  strong  bias 
consisted  almost,  without  exception,  in  favour  of  anti-revolutionary  ideas.* 

*  We  quote  an  able  defence  of  this  Chamber  from  The  Correspondent ^  a  work 
conducted  with  very  remarkable  talent  and  interest,  but  unhappily  chargeable  with 
the  fault  of  political  bigotry.  Our  quotation  is  otherwise  given  merely  as  an  ex  parte 
statement. 

"  If  ever  the  probabilities  were  against  the  royal  authority  and  the  institutions 
which  it  had  created,  they  must  certainly  have  been  so  at  the  moment  of  the  last 
elections ;  nor  was  a  more  perfidious  counsel  ever  given  to  the  king,  than  that  of  the 
election  ordinances.  France,  shaken  by  the  events  of  the  month  of  March,  1815, 
saw  the  usurper,  even  after  his  defeat,  supported,  in  his  own  person,  or  that  of  his 
son,  by  a  crowd  of  deserters  from  the  royal  cause,  many  of  the  departments  under 
their  influence,  many  under  that  of  a  blind  and  mutinous  army,  the  remainder  over- 
whelmed by  the  allied  forces,  from  the  midst  of  whom,  in  spite  of  the  well-known 
wishes  of  their  sovereigns,  cries  and  menaces  were  not  imfrequently  heard  against 
the  legitimate  King  of  France.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  at  the  time  the 
elections  were  about  to  commence !  And  that  no  difficulty  or  danger  might  be  want- 
ing, individuals  known  for  their  attachment  to  Buonaparte,  members  of  his  rebel  as- 
sembly and  government,  men  who  had  just  before  voted  for  the  proscription  of  the 
reigning  family,  were  chosen,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  prefects  and  presidents  of  the 
electoral  colleges. 

"  The  colleges  met  and  proceeded  to  business.  Those  of  the  arrondissement  named 
the  candidates,  and  those  of  the  departments  chose  the  deputies,  representatives  of 
France ;  and  of  what  persons  were  these  electoral  colleges  composed  ?  They  were 
precisely  the  same  individuals  who  had,  ten  years  before,  been  nominated  for  life  by 
Buonaparte,  after  having  been  chosen  from  among  the  persons  who  paid  the  highest 
contributions  in  each  department.  They  were  the  very  men  whom  Buonaparte  had 
assembled,  only  in  the  May  preceding,  to  nominate  representatives  for  his  rebel 
Chamber,  and  of  whom  he  had  called  deputations  to  Paris,  to  attend  the  sittings  of 
the  Champ  de  Mai.  Again,  what  additions  had  been  made  to  the  original  electors 
for  life  ?  The  very  same  number  which  Buonaparte  had  introduced ;  so  that,  at 
these  elections,  the  opposite  parties  were  placed  distinctly  in  presence  of  each  other  ; 
or  rather,  as  all  who  were  assembled  actually  drew  their  original  authority  from  a 
revolutionary  source,  one  might  suppose,  that  there  was  only  one  party,  which,  sup- 
ported by  the  concurrence  of  such  favourable  circumstances,  was  at  liberty  to  display 
its  whole  strength,  and  to  regain  whatever  influence  it  had  lost.  The  event,  how- 
ever, totally  disappointed  this  calculation,  and  produced  a  result  little  short  of  mira- 
culous. It  was  from  these  very  electoral  colleges,  that  the  actual  representation, 
which  in  fact  is  the  only  national  one  ever  seen  in  France,  arose ;  and,  at  the  same 
tinie,  we  first  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  real  opinion  of  the  people  of  France. 
It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  these  same  colleges,  which  three 
months  before,  when  convoked  by  Buonaparte,  notwithstanding  all  the  support  which 
he  gave,  and  all  the  lures  which  he  held  out  to  them,  had  been  in  general  reduced 
VOL.  IX.  PART  I.  H 
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If  any  thing  had  been  awanting  to  lend  after  conduct  of  the  Chamber,  in  re- 
yet  greater  strength  to  the  justification  lation  to  the  ministry  itself,  would  be 
of  the  ministry  as  to  this  matter,  the     more  than  enough  to  supply  the  defi- 

bclow  a  quarter  of  their  numbers,  now  on  the  contrary,  at  the  king's  command,  were 
more  fully  attended  than  ever  was  known,  and  carried  almost  all  the  elections  by 
large  and  decided  majorities. 

"  You  must  not  forget,  sir,,  that  the  king,  by  his  ordinance,  had,  for  the  first  time," 
I'equited  a  quahfication  in  the  candidates.  They  werfr  to  be  persons,  paying  a  direct 
contribution  of  at  least  1000  francs.  Will  any  body  say,  or  would  not  any  one  blush 
to  suggest,  that  this  was  intended  to  faciUtate  the  election  of  poor  emigrants,  without 
property,  and,  of  course,  without  the  means  of  paying  the  required  contribution  ? 
The  king,  too,  put  an  end  to  the  salaries,  paid  to  the  deputies  in  the  time  of  Buona- 
parte: and  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  falsehood,  which  describes  our  present 
deputies  as  poor  and  dependent ;  since,  instead  of  being  hired,  like  their  predeces- 
sors, they  come  together  from  all  parts  of  France,  even  the  most  distant,  to  attend, 
perhaps  for  five  years  successively,  the  sessions  of  the  Chamber,  and  to  live  at  their 
own  expence  in  the  capital. 

"  But  this  matter  is  not  left  to  vague  inference.  Open  the  list  of  the  deputies: 
one  glance  will  shew  you,  that  it  contains  the  first  names  and  the  largest  fortunes 
in  France ;  you  will  find  distinguished  men  of  all  classes ;  former  and  present  mi- 
nisters, members  of  the  preceding  assemblies,  and,  by  the  side  of  some  emigrants, 
long  since  honourably  re-established  in  their  fortunes,  a  crowd  of  persons,  who  have 
never  quitted  France,  who,  already  distinguished  by  public  confidence,  had  before,  as 
well  as  since,  the  Restoration,  held  prefectures,  presided  in  councils  general,  or  in 
courts  of  justice,  or  served  in  the  army.  Does  any  thing,  in  all  this,  announce  a 
choice  bhnd,  or  thoughtless,  or  humiliating  to  France?  Is  there  any  thing  in  it, 
which  menaces  the  interests  of  society  ;  any  thing  which  indicates  either  avarice,  or 
dependence,  or  indigence  ready  for  sale  } 

"  The  idle  insinuation,  which  you  hear  thrown  out,  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
such  national  representatives,  only  proves  the  rancour  of  certain  persons,  who  cannot 
make  them  bow  and  cringe  to  them ;  who  see,  that  a  similar  Chamber  will  reject  those 
amalgamations,  those  half  measures,  those  pusillanimous  precautions,  which  have  so 
lamentably  prolonged  our  misfortunes  ;  that  it  will  not  adopt,  from  confidence,  either 
prejudices,  or  injustice  ;  that  it  will  oppose,  with  all  its  power,  (since  the  revolution 
is  and  ought  to  be  at  an  end,  now  that  the  charter  has  maintained  all  that  could  bo 
preserved,)  the  obstinate  folly  of  governing  in  a  revolutionary  manner,  by  revolu- 
tionary laws,  with  revolutionai'y  men. 

*^  To  recur  to  the  supposed  want  of  property,  with  which  the  deputies  are  reproach- 
ed :  Either  this  suggestion  comes  from  the  interior  of  France,  or  from  England ;  if 
from  the  first,  it  is  the  very  height  of  impudence :  facts  ])rov^ng  directly  the  reverse 
are  before  the  eyes  of  all.  All,  as  I  have  already  said,  all  have  it  in  their  power  to 
compare  deputies,  who  come  to  sacrifice  their  income,  for  the  expcncc  of  this  august 
mission,  with  those,  who,  during  so  long  a  period,  made  it  the  means  of  a  livelihood ; 
deputies,  who  demand  nothing,  with  those  who  wish  to  add  to  the  wealth  which  they 
bad  accumulated,  nobility  which  they  had  abolished,  titles  which  they  had  extin-' 
.guished,  and  decorations  which  they  had  proscribed.  Do  not,  however,  mistake  me 
tor  a  prejudiced  enemy  of  onr  former  representative  bodies.  I  do  not  speak  of  them 
without  recollecting,  that  there  always  have  been,  and  especially  in  the  latter  years, 
ihany  honourable  exceptions. 

■  "  But  perhaps  this  notion,  of  the  poverty  of  our  deputies,  may  have  originated  in 
England,  from  a  mere  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  facts.     If  so,  it  is  easily  correct- 
ed ;  you  must,  however,  advert  to  one  or  two  peculiar  considerations  : 
-  '^1.  Fortunes,  in  France,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  same  scale  as  in  England ; 
not  only  because  tliey  arc  more  equally  divided  with  us,,  than  with  you ;  but  because 
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ciency.     So  far  from  the  ministry  and  than  enough  to  do,  in  the  task,  which 

the  Chamber  being  seen  to  unite  their  every  day  became   a  more  necessary 

strength  in  destroying  the  vestiges  of  one,  of  repressing  within  some  limits 

all  ideas  introduced  by  the  revolution,  the  extravagant  royalism  of  the  Cham- 

the  ministry  soon  found  they  had  more  ber.     Nay,  it  was  no  secret  that  the 

the  prices  of  all  the  common  articles  of  cxpence  are  so  much  higher,  on  your  side  of. 

the  water.  .         rm. 

"  2.  The  prevalent  species  of  property  is  different  m  the  two  countries.  The  ter- 
ritorial wealth  of  England  is,  perhaps,  as  an  element  of  private  property,  by  no  means 
equal  to  that,  which  she  derives  from  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  from  the 
immense  revenues  of  India  and  the  colonies,  from  the  incalculable  resources  of  the 
public  funds,  and  from  all  the  credit,  all  the  spirit,  which  result  from  such  means  of 
rendering  capital  productive.  With  the  exception  of  the  peerage,  which,  in  England, 
is  wisely  connected  with  the  great  masses  of  landed  property,  (the  only  means  of  gi- 
ving to  that  grand  institution  all  the  stability,  and  all  the  preponderance,  which  it 
ouglit  to  have,  for  the  benefit  of  the  constitution,)  other  fortunes  may  rest  on  a  dif- 
ferent foundation  :  and  since  almost  all  the  taxes  are  indirect,  being  levied  on  the 
consumption  of  articles,  for  the  most  jiart  imported,  the  nation  has  no  interest,  in 
being  exclusively  represented  by  landeil  proprietors,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  contrary,  the  elector  has  a  wider  field  of  choice,  and  is  sure  to  find  elsewhere,  if 
not  in  his  own  neighbourhootl,  the  rate  of  fortune  which  he  approves.  In  France, 
on  the  contrary,  landed  property  is  almost  the  whole.  It  pays  directly,  in  ordinary 
times,  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes  j  and  even  the  indirect  contributions,  being 
mostly  assessed  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil,  fall  at  last  on  the  landed  proprietor. 
It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things,  that  the  land-owner  should 
find  himself  most  naturally  called  on,  to  defend  the  rights  of  property,  and  to  oppose 
-  taxation. 

•''  Notwithstanding  these  strong  motives  for  preferring  a  land  owner,  even  to  a 
more  wealthy  proprietor  of  a  different  class,  yet,  in  no  part  of  France,  are  the  elect* 
brs  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  persons  of  a  fortune  below  independence.  If 
such  circumstances  occuiTed  at  the  height  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  the  result  of 
that  unnatural  and  forced  species  of  equality,  under  cover  of  which,  more  than  one 
pauper  raised  himself  to  opulence.  According  to  the  actual  proportion,  then,  be- 
tween France  and  England,  I  am  warranted  in  believing,  that  the  income,  which 
qualifies  a  member  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  not  comparatively  higher 
than  that  which,  in  France,  yields  a  direct  contribution  of  1000  francs.  If  it  be  still 
insisted,  that  this  rate  is  insufficient,  (although  all  the  world  knows  that  there  was 
no  qualification  whatever  required  for  candidates  before  1814-,)  I  answer,  that  the 
members  are  no  more  limited  in  France  than  in  England,  to  pay  exactly  the  legal 
quota  of  taxes.  They  may,  and  they  do  exceed  it ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  not  one 
single  deputy,  whose  income  is  so  small,  as  that  required  for  a  qualification  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  tliere  are  numbers  much  richer,  and  that  in  a  lai-ge  progression. 

"  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  present  Cham-'cr  of  Deputies  is  in- 
dependent, in  point  of  fortune  ;  and  it  must  surely  be  allowed,  that  in  giving  their 
services  to  the  public  gratuitously^  they  set  a  laudable  example  to  the  holders  of 
many  other  places,  which,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  used  also  to  be  gratuitous, 
although  they  are  not  so  at  present. 

"  Itr^s  unnecessary  for  me  to  intrude  on  your  time,  by  detailing  at  length  the 
measures  adopted  in  this  calumniated  Chamber.  Only  I  cannot  help  observing,  that 
if  it  had  been  true  that  the  members  were  all  plundered  emigrants,  they  would  have 
exhibited  singular  merit  in  their  moderation;  since  they  not  only  swore  to,  but 
maintained,  that  charter,  which  legitimated  their  spoUation — they  not  only  accepted,, 
but  faithfully  served  that  representative  government,  which  those  who  accLUse  then%, 
of  ultra-royalism  are  labouring  to  overturn." 
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king  himself  shared  the  views  of  his 
ministers  in  regard  to  those  fervent, 
but  injudicious  friends  of  his  monar- 
chy.     How  such  a  Chamber  should 
have  been  the  result  of  elections  con- 
ducted in  the  way  above  described,  it 
is  indeed  not  very  easy  to  explain. 
The  likelihood  appears  to  be,  that, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  France, 
among  those  more  stable  classes  of  the 
community  with  whom  the  business  of 
election  was  vested,  a  violent  re-aciion, 
to  use  a  French  phrase,  in  favour  of 
royalist  principles,  had  succeeded  to 
the  late  lukewarmness  of  their  loyal- 
ty ;    or  perhaps  the  deputies  them- 
selves, among  whom,  on  the  day  of 
their  assembly,  were  to  be  found  abun- 
dant representatives  of  every  class  of 
politicians,  had  gradually  become  more 
and  more  satisfied  that,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  they  had  little  better 
than  a  choice  of  evils  to  look  to,  and 
that  of  these  difficulties  the  least  was 
that  likely  to  follow  an  over  zealous 
support  of  the  monarchical  part  of 
the  constitution.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fact  was  sufficiently  apparent,  that 
the  ministry  began  to  be  regarded  by 
the  majority  of  the  Chamber  as  very  in- 
sufficient guardians  of  the  interests  of 
the  sovereign ;  nay,  the  sovereign  him- 
self was  viewed  by  these  persons,  and 
by  a  very  great  party  whom  they  both 
influenced  and  represented,  as  by  far 
too  careless  of  his  own  interests  ;  an 
opinion  which  was  expressed  in  jour- 
nals, pamphlets,  and  songs,  as  we  have 
already  seen  it  was  in   parliamentary 
speeches,  by  the  phrase  of  **  quand 
meme." 

This  opposition  of  sentiments  be- 
tween the  deputies  and  the  ministers 
of  the  king,  had  already  manifested 
itself  very  plainly  in  the  course  of 
many  debates  in  the  Chamber  ;  but 
it  was  displayed  in  those  which  fol- 
lowed the  proposal  of  the  new  election 
law,  with  a  violence,  which  shewed 
that  the  animosity  had  reached  a  crisis, 


and  could  not  possibly  be  confined 
much  longer  to  words  alone.     The 
chief  points  of  discussion  in  these  long 
debates  were,  Ist,  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  Chamber  should  be  entirely 
dissolved  at  the  end  of  every  five  years, 
or  whether  a  fifth  part  of  its  members 
should  go  out  every  year  in  rotation.    • 
2dly,  Whether  the  election  of  members 
should  be  carried  on  through  several 
intermediate  steps,  the  electors  being 
themselves  elected,  or  whether  the  de- 
puty should  be  chosen  at  once  by  all 
his  constituents,  after  ourcommon  Eng- 
lish fashion.     Sdly,  At  what  age  per- 
sons should  be  held  capable  of  sitting 
as  deputies. — In  regard  to  the  first  ,of 
these  subjects,  the  evident  meaning  of 
the  charter,  viz.  that  a  fifth  part  of 
the  members  should  go  out  annually, 
was  adhered  to  by  the  ministers,  from 
the  belief,  without  doubt,  that  the  an- 
nual elections  thus  occurring  would 
furnish  them  with  more  chances  of 
getting  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  on 
their  side  ;  while  the  present  majority 
of  the  Chamber  were  equally  anxious  to 
secure  for  themselves  such  a  length  of 
existence,  as  might  enable  them  to  for- 
tify their  power  in  opposition  to  the 
pnnciples  of  the  ministry.     In  regard 
to  the  second  subject,  the  inclination  of 
the  majority  was  to  restrict,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  right  of  interfering  in 
elections,  while  the  ministers,  in  the 
probably  well-grounded  idea  that  their 
own  opinions  would  be  found  more 
agreeable  to  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion, were  disposed  to  extend,  as  far 
down  as  possible,  the  privilege  of  no- 
minating those  who  in  turn  should  no- 
minate the  deputies.    After  an  infinite 
quantity  of  argument,  which  could  not 
be  very  interesting  to  our  readers,  a 
projet  of  a  law,  regulating  these  and 
other  minor  points  in  a  way  strongly 
favourable  to  the  ultra-royalist  ideas 
of  the  majority,  was  agreed  to  by  the 
lower  Chamber,  and  carried  to    the 
higher.     The  ministry,  however,  had 
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more  friends  among  the  peers  than 
amone  the  deputies,  and  the  project 
^as  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  unfavour- 
able to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
tinged  with  the  selfish  prejudices  of  a 
fiction  whose  principles  they  regarded 
ks  extremely  hostile  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state.  It  was  a  circumstance  that 
Could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen  a 
few  months  before,  that  the  two  Cham- 
bers  should  thus,  as  it  were,  exchange 
functions,  the  people  finding  their  best 
supporters,  not  in  their  own  deputies, 
but  in  the  peers  and  the  ministers  of 
the  crown.  After  this,  it  being  appa- 
l^ntly  considered  as  impossible  to  pro- 
cure the  assent  of  the  whole  members  of 
the  legislature  to  any  one  definite  law 
on  the  subject  of  election,  a  provisional 
enactment  was  made,  ad  intcrimj  by 
which  the  mode  of  forming  the  lower 
Chamber  was  to  remain  exactly  in  the 
state  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  the 
last  royal  ordinance  (that  of  July  15, 
1815),  until  leisure  should  be  found 
for  devising  a  project  more  likely  to 
unite  the  wishes  of  the  two  Chambers. 
The  matter  was  thus  left,  without  any 
thing  whatever  being  done  in  regard 
to  it,  and  these  long  and  ceremonious 
debates  in  both  Chambers  produced 
no  effect,  excepting  as  they  afforded 
some  new  light  concerning  the  tem- 
perament of  opinion.  The  budget, 
into  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall 
not  enter,  but  which  was  of  course  a 
heavy  one,  in  consequence  both  of  the 
4ate  violent  exertions  of  France,  and 
of  the  occupation  of  her  territory  by 
so  large  a  foreign  force,  was  passed 
with  less  difficulty  than  might  have 
been  expected. 

There  is  nothing  so  worthy  of  no- 
tice in  the  history  of  this  celebrated 
session,  as  the  change  which  seems  to 
have  taken  place,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  months,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  lower  Chamber 
respecting  the  ministry  of  the  crown. 


At  the  opening  of  the  session,  that 
exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  by 
which  this  ministry  had  been  called  to 
the  management  of  affairs,  had  appa- 
rently been  hailed  with  the  utmost  sa- 
tisfaction by  the  far  greater  number 
both  of  constituents  and  representa- 
tives. The  removal  of  Fouche  and 
Talleyrand,  and  the  trust  reposed  in 
the  well-known  loyal  virtues  of  Riche- 
lieu, had  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
wish  of  the  large  majority  in  a  nation, 
who  had  so  lately  been  taught,  by  the 
severest  of  lessons,  the  danger  of  al- 
lowing power  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  men,  who  exerted  it  either  without 
any  attachment  to  principle  whatever, 
or  with  an  obvious  bias  in  favour  of 
principles  inimical  to  the  re-established 
government  of  Louis.  In  the  first 
months  of  the  session,  therefore,  the 
new  ministers  were  sure  of  large  ma- 
jorities in  behalf  of  all  their  measures  ; 
and  as  they  seem  to  us  to  have  pro- 
posed no  measures,  but  such  as  vi'ere 
highly  prudent,  and,  indeed,  to  have 
observed,  with  much  greater  accuracy 
than  could  well  have  been  expected, 
the  rule  of  keeping  a  wise  mean  be- 
tween the  two  equally  dangerous  ex- 
tremes of  over-roj/alism  and  over-revo- 
lutionismi  (for,  in  order  to  express 
these  French  ideas,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  use  of  words  that  are  not  quite 
English,)  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  support  they  received 
was  no  more  than  the  just  reward  of 
their  temperate,  yet  zealous  discharge 
of  their  duties.  By  degrees,  however, 
as,  indeed,  we  have  already  seen,  a 
spirit  of  distrust,  and  afterwards  of 
open  and  undisguised  hostility  towards 
the  ministry,  came  to  find  and  secure 
its  place  in  the  spirits  of  a  consider- 
able majority  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. The  king  and  his  ministers 
found  themselves  opposed  at  every 
step  by  a  party,  who  seemed  to  look 
for  no  safety  to  France,  except  in  an 
entire  restoration  of  the  old  system  of 
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the  monarchy  ;  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  less  wise  than  the  head  of  their 
house,  were,  it  was  no  secret,  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  anti-ministerial 
ulrrs-royalist  majority. 

The  other  more  natural  opponents 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  sorely  disappointed  fac- 
tion of  the  Buonapartisis,  were  not 
idle  in  seeking  to  improve  the  advan- 
tages which  they  supposed  they  might 
derive  from  these  dissentions  among 
their  adversaries.  A  plot  of  insur- 
rection was  discovered  at  Lyons  by 
the  activity  of  the'  police  ;  and  its  de- 
tails were  soon  so  much  made  known,  as 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  its  explo- 
sion. It  would  appear,  that  a  club  or 
association  inimical  to  the  government 
had  been  formed,  under  the  name  of  La 
Federatiorii  and  that  various  members 
of  this  assembly,  whose  numbers  a- 
mounted  to  no  less  than  five  thousand, 
were  placed  under  arrest.  The  terror 
inspired  by  this  measure  was  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  other  conspirators 
from  attempting  any  violence ;  and 
the  same  effect  followed  also,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  from  the  erec- 
tion of  the  summary  jurisdictions  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  Some 
manifestations  of  a  similar  nature  ha- 
ving been  observed  at  Tarascon,  (on 
the  Rhone,)  the  seat  of  sub-prefec- 
ture was  removed  from  thence  to  the 
city  of  Aries,  in  the  same  department, 
and  some  of  the  most  suspected  indi- 
viduals being  conveyed  thither  for 
trial,  the  public  tranquillity  of  that 
vicinity  appeared  to  be  perfectly  re- 
stored. 

Several  of  the  more  daring  of  those 
factious  persons,  whose  machinations 
had  so  nearly  broken  the  peace  of 
Lyons,  had  betaken  themselves,  in  the 
meanwhile, to  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Dauphiny,  in  the  hope,  that  should 
they  be  pursued  into  these  fastnesses, 
they  might  always  be  secure  of  a  re- 
treat, by  the  way  of  Savoy.     Count 


de  Montlivaut,  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Isere,  received  notice  upon 
the  3d  of  May,  that  these  refugees 
had  begun  to  shew  .themselves  in  con-, 
siderable  force  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Grenoble,  and  had  opened  a  com- 
munication with  the  police  of  that 
city.  The  result  was,  the  immediate 
apprehension  of  some  individuals  within 
its  walls,  who  had  been  carrying  on  a 
close  correspondence  with  the  moun- 
taineers, and  by  whose  direction,  in- 
deed, these  last  were  about  to  make 
an  attempt  to  get  the  city  itself  in- 
to their  power.  Without  loss  of  time, 
however,  Lieutenant-General  the  Ba- 
ron Donnadieu  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
city  and  its  vicinity,  and  marched 
against  the  rebels  ;  and  it  is  mention- 
ed, with  just  pleasure,  by  some  of 
the  French  journalists,  that  he  was 
joined  by  many  of  the  officers  on  half- 
pay  resident  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Count  Roger  de  Damas,  the  governor 
of  Lyons,  being  aware  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Donnadieu,  established  a 
post  of  troops  at  Saint-Andre,  to  in- 
tercept communications  ;  and  having 
called  out  the  National  Guard  of  his 
city,  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition 
to  take  the  field  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Here,  too,  the  inhabitants  of 
all  descriptions  seemed  anxious  to 
have  a  share  in  the  honour  of  resto- 
ring tranquiUity,  and  De  Damas  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  a  force  in  which 
the  ancient  companions  of  Preci  were 
seen  mingled  with  the  disbanded  sol- 
diers of  Napoleon.  The  formidable 
appearance  of  this  double  movement 
disconcerted  and  dispirited  the  insur- 
gents. One  Deydier,  a  rash  adven- 
turer, who  had  received  particular 
marks  of  royal  favour  previous  to 
the  20th  of  March,  and  signalized  his 
ingratitude  by  the  active  part  he  took 
in  the  events  of  that  period,  was  their 
acknov/ledged  chief.  Two  of  his  prin- 
cipal accomplices  resolved,  in  the  pre- 
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sent  alarm,  to  purchase  their  own 
safety  by  giving  up  their  leader.  They 
seized  him  while  asleep  in  a  small 
house,  near  Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne, 
Ivithin  the  territory  of  Savoy,  and 
immediately  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities.  He 
was  conducted  to  Turin  in  the  first 
instance,  because  the  Sardinian  go- 
vernment were  suspicious  that  he  had 
accomplices  among  their  own  sub- 
jects ;  but,  no  discovery  of  this  kind 
being  made,  he  was  sent  to  Grenoble, 
tried,  and  executed,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  his  arrest.  It  is  believed 
he  died  with  much  resolution,  and 
without  giving  the  least  information 
which  could  implicate  any  of  those 
with  whose  concurrence,  or  rather 
perhaps,  by  whose  direction,  his  in- 
surrection had  been  excited. 

This  affair  gave  rise  at  the  time  to 
few  emotions,  but  those  of  contempt 
and  pity,  and  it  was  soon  utterly  for- 
gotten, as  it  deserved  to  be.  The  at- 
tention of  government,  however,  was 
ere  long  directed  to  another  plot  of 
the  same  character  in  the  metropolis 
itself,  which,  although  its  ostensible 
leaders  were  even  more  obscure  thau 
those  of  the  affair  at  Grenoble,  miglit 
very  probably  have  led  to  far  more 
serious  results,  had  it  not  been  check- 
ed in  its  infancy  by  the  authority  of 
the  police.  The  aulhors  of  this  new 
treason  had  already  formed  themselves 
into  a  regular  association  by  the  name 
of  «  rJiQ  Patriots  o/' 1816."  They 
Jiad  their  signs  of  rallying,  their  watch- 
•words,  their  symbols,  and  had  sought 
•tp  strengthen  their  cause  by  extensive 
■'correspondences,  not  only  with  the 
interior  of  France,  but  with  disaffect- 
ed foreigners,  and  Frenchmen  resident 
in  foreign  countries.  The  boldness  of 
their  designs  was  great.  They  spoke 
of  nothing  Igss  than  attacking  the  so- 
vereign himself  in  the  palace,  or  of 
blowing  up  the  Thuilleries  j  in  short, 


but  for  the  keen  eye  of  the  police," 
Paris  and   France  might  once   more 
have  witnessed  the  total  ruin  of  their 
tranquillity   by  means    of  the   fierce 
passions  of  the  vulgar  of  the  Faux- 
bourgs.      The   only  leaders    of  this 
plot  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
poHce,  were  men  of  low  condition  and 
obscurity  ;   but   the  lives  of  Marat, 
Hebert,  and  Robespierre,  had  already 
taught  Frenchmen  what  danger  may, 
result  from  the  audacity  of  the  lowest 
and  the  most  obscure  of  conspirators. 
But,  in   truth,  although   Ployignier,; 
Carbonneau,  aijd  Toleron,  (for  such 
were  the  narjnes  of  the  present  movers  ■ 
of  sedition,)  were  the  only  victims  of 
justice,  it  was  not  believed  at  the  time,; 
nor  can  it  easily  be  believed  now,  that, 
the  operations  of  these  men  were  not, 
directed  by  others  in  a  higher  sta^ 
tion — men,  whose  conduct  is  doubly- 
villainous — because,  without  courage; 
to  expose  themselves  before  the  mo-, 
ment  of  success,  they  are  always  the; 
most  ready  to  come  forward  at  that 
moment,  and  to  seek  their  own  profit 
in  the  crimes  consummated  by  theiir 
inferiors.  .  ^  ■ 

The  discovery  of  all  these  plots,  al- 
though no  one  of  them  was  allowed  to 
produce  effects  of  dangerous  violence, 
and  even  although,  perhaps,  none  of 
them  might  contain  within  itself  ele- 
ments of  very  serious  danger,  were 
more  than  sufficient,  in  the  present 
condition  of  parties  and  affairs,  to 
give  great  annoyance  to  the  king  an4 
liis  ministers.  The  designs  of  those 
deluded  men,  who,  in  different  dis^ 
trictsof  the  country,  conspired  against 
the  very  existence  of  the  Bourbon  go- 
vernment, were  aided,  to  a  very  perni- 
cious extent,  by  the  injudicious  clamo^ 
rousness  of  men  and  }o;urnals,  who  dis- 
approved of  the  detail?  of  the  systenji 
upon  which  that  government  appear-- 
ed  to  be  acting  ,  and  the  enemies  of 
the  ministry  were,  unconsciously  no 
10. 
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doubt,  in  general  affording  support  and 
confidence  to  the  enemies  of  France. 
The  position  of  the  king  became  every- 
day more  and  more  a  painful  one. 
Should  he  change  his  ministers,  he 
could  not  avoid  throwing  himself  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  a  party,  whose 
principles  his  natural  good  sense  and 
sad  experience  too  well  assured  him 
were  at  variance  with  the  public  opi- 
nion, not  only  of  France,  hut  of  all 
Europe ;  and  which  he  therefore  per- 
ceived most  distinctly,  however  they 
might  appear  for  a  time  to  be  tri- 
umphant, would  in  the  end  overturn 
his  throne,  as  they  had  already  shaken 
it.  Should  he  persist  in  retaining  his 
ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
evident  that  another  session  would 
only  confirm  and  strengthen  that  party 
which  had,  during  this,  so  much  im- 
peded their  motions  ;  and  therefore, 
that  if  he  wished  them  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  with  effect  and  energy  the 
business  of  his  government,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  him  to  bring 
about  some  change  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

The  Chamber  did  not  see  the  ap- 
proach of  the  close  of  the  session, 
without  being  sensible  of  its  danger, 
and  the  majority  united  by  way  of 
justifying  themselves  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  "  Declaration  of  Principles,** 
which  we  consider  as  a  document  too 
important  to  be  omitted. 

**  We,  the  members  composing  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
are  united  on  principles,  of  which  we 
here  make  a  formal  declaration. 

"  1.  We  are  invariably  attached  to 
the  monarchial  government,  and  to  the 
legitimate  succession  in  the  reigning 
house. 

<*  2.  We  fully  adopt  the  principles 
of  the  constitutional  charter,  and  the 
division  of  powers  which  it  establishes. 
We  will  maintain  the  spirit,  and  follow 
up  the  consequences  of  that  system,  as 
the  most  rational  substitution  of  our 


ancient  institutions,  liberties,  and  fran- 
chises. 

"  3.  We  look  back  to  the  past  only 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  therefrom 
lessons  for  the  future,  and  between 
which  we  wish  to  erect  a  wall  of  brass. 
It  is  accordingly  our  opinion,  that  all 
the  interests  created  by  the  Revolution, 
and  which  are  completed,  shall  be  ir- 
revocably assured ;  we  will  maintain 
the  abolition  of  privileges  and  privile- 
ged orders  as  political  bodies,  the 
equality  of  rights  and  admission  to  all 
employments,  the  liberty  of  worship, 
the  alienation  of  the  property  sold  du- 
ring the  revolution,  whatever  may  be 
its  origin  ;  but  we  will  not  hereafter 
admit  the  application  of  the  principles 
which  created  these  interests,  and  we 
regard  them  as  destructive  of  all  go- 
vernment. 

"  4-.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
new  institutions  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  ancient  and  immutable  bases  of 
religion  and  morality.  It  is  therefore 
our  wish  to  give  to  the  clergy  an  ho- 
nourable independence,  the  adminis- 
tration of  property  or  revenues  which 
may  secure  that  independence,  and 
finally,  a  civil  establishment,  associa- 
ting them  at  the  same  time  with  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  state,  by  ma- 
king them  participate  in  public  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  management  of  in- 
stitutions consecrated  to  the  solace 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

**  5.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, we  are  desirous  of  placing  the 
laws  under  a  higher  moral  influence, 
of  effacing  whatever  is  contrary  to  re- 
ligion or  opposed  to  public  morality; 
and,  in  fine,  whatever  does  not  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  monarchy.  On 
these  grounds  we  demand  the  revision 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and 
wish  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  ma- 
gistracy invested  with  a  greater  degree 
of  consideration. 

"  6.  We  believe  that  the  police 
ought  neither  to  be  an  odious  inquisi- 
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don,  nor  an  ag«nt  of  despotism,  but  a 
guarantee  for  the  throne,  and  a  magis- 
tracy serving  to  make  known  to  the 
government  publicopinion,andthrough 
that  opinion  its  true  interests ;  that 
the  press  ought  to  be  free,  but  that  its 
offences  should  be  repressed  by  severe 
laws. 

•*  7.  We  wish  France  to  recover 
the  complete  independence  of  her  ter- 
ritory ;  and  the  first  means  for  attain- 
ing that  object  is,  we  conceive,  the  full 
and  entire  execution  of  the  engage- 
ments contracted  with  the  allied 
powers ;  we  are  equally  desirous  of 
preserving  honourable  alHances,  and 
we  regard  the  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tions which  surround  us  as  the  best 
pledge  of  that  of  France. 

**  8.    Free  from  all  spirit  of  con- 
quest, we  wish  for  a  national  army, 
which,    notwithstanding    its    narrow 
frame  in  time  of  peace,  may  be  capa- 
ble, in  the  case  of  war,  of  opening  its 
ranks  to  numerous  soldiers :   and  we 
do  not  regard  as  lost  to  France  the 
warriors,  who,  being  led  away  by  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  were  obli- 
ged to  be  disbanded,  but  who  will,  by 
their  talents  and  their  bravery,  contri- 
bute to  the  security  of  the  country, 
as  they  have  contributed  to  its  glory. 
**  9.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  ought,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  be  confided  to  local  admi- 
nistrations, either  municipal,  depart- 
mental, or  provincial ;  that  the  cen- 
tralisation of  all  affairs  and  all  deci- 
sions in  the  ministry  is  an  abuse,  and 
that  it  ought  to  cease  by  confiding 
powers  more  extensive  to  the  superior 
agents  delegated  by  the  ministers.   On 
these  principles  we  demand  the  revi- 
sion of  the  administrative  laws. 

**  10.  We  place  within  our  pros- 
pect the  hope  of  diminishing  the  land- 
tax,  and  regulating  its  repartition — of 
imposing  the  indirect  taxes  in  a  man- 
ner less  uniform,  but  better  adapted 
to  the  interest  and  habitudes  of  the 


different  parts  of  the  territory,  and 
so  as  to  make  them  fall  more  upon  the 
consumption  of  the  rich  than  on  that 
of  the  poor  ;  finally,  of  establishing  a 
good  system  of  public  credit. 

**  11.  We  shall  neglect  no  oppor- 
tunity for  promoting  the  interests  of 
commerce,  of  developing  all  the  bran- 
ches of  industry  and  every  kind  of 
production,  and  of  diffusing  all  the 
knowledge  capable  of  perfecting  them ; 
and  it  is  our  wish  that  there  should  be 
formed  in  the  different  classes  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  free  associations  for 
securing  their  interests,  and  maintain- 
ing a  useful  discipline  among  the  mem- 
bers, but  so  that  these  establishments 
may  not  restrain  the  independence  of 
industry. 

"  12.  We  define  what  we  mean  by 
purification.  It  is  the  removing  from 
public  employment  men  who,  since 
the  restoration,  have  established  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  war  with  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  throne,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  morality  ;  to  this  we  add  cer- 
tain restrictions  :  We  demand  that  of- 
fices of  the  first  order,  such  as  those 
of  ministers,  governors,  directors-ge- 
neral,  and  counsellors  of  state,  should 
not  be  filled,  except  by  those  who, 
since  the  restoration,  and  particularly 
during  the  three  months  of  usurpa- 
tion, have  given  to  the  king  and  the 
country  positive  pledges  of  their  at- 
tachment ;  that  offices  of  the  second 
order,  such  as  those  of  the  prefects, 
commandants,  head  magistrates,  and 
chiefs  of  boards  of  administration,  and 
receivers-general,  should  be  confided 
to  those  only  who  at  least  cannot  be 
reproached  with  any  act  against  the 
royal  authority  since  the  restoration 
in  1814' J  finally,  that  in  inferior  offi- 
ces all  persons  should  be  removed 
whose  conduct  is  contrary  to  morality 
and  probity. 

"  13.  In  stating  these  principles 
and  these  wishes,  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  does  not  lose 
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sight  of  the  bounds  within  which  the 
part  which  it  might  take  in  their  ful- 
filment is  conlined  ;  they  desire,  there- 
fore, that  the  king's  ministry,  united 
in  the  same  principles,  should  propose 
to  them,  as  times  and  circumstances 
may  permit,  the  means  of  their  appli- 
cation. In  that  case  they  will  find  in 
the  majority  of  the  Ciiamber  a  periect- 
]y  frank  and  disinterested  concurrence, 
but  also  a  firm  and  constant  opposi- 
tion  to  the  apphcation  of  any  princi- 
ples of  a  contrary  nature." 

Shortly  after  this  the  Chambers 
were  prorogued,  without  any  hint  of 
the  king's  ultimate  determination ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  7th  of  September 
that  this  was  finally  made  known. 
The  ordinance  published  on  this  day 
did  not  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  the  anti-ministeriahsts  ;  but 
it  convinced  them  that  if  they  were 
in  the  end  to  triumph,  it  must  be 
without  the  consent,  nay,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  personal  wishes  of  the 
king.  This  ordinance  sets  out  with 
announcing  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  :  it  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  some  minor  rules  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  the  Electoral 
Colleges,  and  instructs,  in  general 
terms,  those  appointed  to  preside  over 
their  meetings,  what  species  of  sena- 
tors the  king  is  desirous  of  seeing  en- 
trusted with  the  representation  of  his 
people.  The  appointment  of  these 
presidents,  who  consisted  in  general 
of  persons  well  known  for  their  aver- 
sion to  the  ultra-royalist  principles, 
was  one  great  engine  made  use  of  in 
order  to  procure  a  satisfactory  choice 
of  deputies.  The  opponents  of  the 
ministry  accuse  them  of  having  inter- 
fered in  the  whole  details  of  the  elec- 
tions in  a  way  far  more  open  and  effec- 
tual than  was  ever  attempted  in  any 
part  of  England  ;  and  accuse  them 
boldly  of  having  degraded  the  elec- 
tors throughout  the  kingdom,  in  or- 
der to  procure  such   an  ekctiou   aa 


might  be  most  favourable  to  them- 
selves. However  this  might  be,  the  de- 
puties returned  were,  in  general,  persons 
avowedly  friendly  to  the  administra- 
tion ;  and  the  king  met  them  on  the 
4th  November,  with  every  assurance 
of  their  warm  support  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  he  was  anxious  to  see 
his  government  conducted.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Viscount  Chateaubriand, 
the  most  energetic  author  of  the  ul- 
tra-royalist party,  shewed,  by  the  tone 
of  his  writings,  the  pain  with  which 
his  party  had  been  affected  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections.  This  nobleman 
accused  boldly  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  of  corruption  and  unwarranta- 
ble interference  ;  and  he  was  imme- 
diately suspended  from  exercising  the 
privileges  of  a  peer,  in  consequence  of 
the  rash  and  intemperate  expressions 
of  which  he  had  made  use  in  speaking 
of  the  king  himself.  This  was  a  clear 
proof  of  the  confidence  now  felt  by 
the  ministeriahsts ;  and  in  the  annals 
of  the  next  session  we  shall  see  abun- 
dant evidence  that  their  confidence  was 
not  ill-founded. 

Before  quitting  the  French  annals' 
of  this  year,  there  is  one  event  of  a 
nature  quite  different  from  those  wc 
have  been  describing,  and  indeed  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  politi- 
cal history  of  the  country,  which  has] 
already  attracted  considerable  notice] 
from  both   French  and  English  wri.i 
ters,  and  which  it  perhaps  would  not] 
be  proper  for  us  to  pass  over  in  total] 
silence.     We  refer  to  the  shipwreck] 
of  the  Meduse  frigate  off  the  coast  or 
Senegal,  and  the  horrible  circumstasf*! 
ces  which  attended  the  fate   of  hei 
crew.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  ge» 
neral  peace  of  the  preceding  year,  this] 
ancient   French    possessions   on    this 
coast  were  restored,  and  several  vei^ 
sels  were  sent  out  in  the  summer 
this  year  to  re-establish  in  them  tl 
authority  of  the  king.     In  this  ekpc 
dition  there  sailed  a  variety  of  scif  nti- 
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fie  persons,  with  a  view  to  exploring 
the  natural  productions  of  the  climate, 
and  many  experienced  agriculturists 
and  artizans  to  colonise  and  improve 
its  soil.  The  command  of  the  whole 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  captain 
of  the  Meduse,  M.  Chaumareys.  This 
vessel  run  aground  on  the  Bank  of 
Arguin,  in  consequence,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  great  inattention  to  the  most 
familiar  rules  of  naval  discipline  ;  and 
similar  ignorance  or  carelessness  ren- 
dered ineffectual  all  the  endeavours 
(Which  were  employed  to  get  her  off. 
•The  greater  part  of  the  people  were 
put  upon  a  raft  hastily  and  rudely 
.constructed,  and  the  others  manned 
boats,  which  had  this  raft  in  tow.  The 
.provisions  were  distributed  carelessly, 
the  far  greater  share  being  given  to 
the  boats,  and  very  little  to  the  po- 
pulation of  the  raft.  These  boats 
were  six  in  number,  and  they  contain- 
ed in  all  about  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  on 
the  raft.  The  captain,  the  governor  of 
.Senegal,  and  all  the  persons  of  conse- 
quence, were  in  the  boats.  The  boats 
pushed  off,  having  the  raft  in  tow,  but 
'  ere  long  they  one  by  one  cut  the  con- 
necting ropes,  and  left  the  raft  to,  its 
fate,  making  the  best  of  their  own 
way  to  the  shore.  By  this  time  the 
^ft  had  sunk  several  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  people 
were  squeezed  so  as  to  have  no  power 
of  motion.  With  difficulty  could  they 
imagine  or  believe  that  their  country- 
'  men  in  the  boats  had  really  abandoned 
them  ;  but  ere  long  they  were  wholly 
out  of  sight,  and  they  found  it  impos- 
sible any  longer  to  disguise  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  condition.  Revenge 
was  their  first  thought,  and  they  con- 
trived to  hoist  a  rude  sail,  in  the  hope 
of  overtaking  the  deserters  ;  but  hun- 
ger soon  began  to  oppress  them,  and 
mixing  wine  with  the  little  supply  of 


biscuit  they  had,  they  made  a  hearty 
meal,  the  only  tolerable  one  during 
their  whole  stay  on  the  raft.  As  tlie 
night  came  on  the  wind  rose,  and  the 
waves  breaking  over  them  in  every  di- 
rection, their  misery  had  a  beginning 
worthy  of  its  end.  "  During  the  whole 
of  this  night,"  says  one  of  the  suffer- 
ers,* "  we  struggled  against  death, 
holding  closely  to  the  spars  which  were 
firmly  bound  together ;  tossed  by  the 
waves  from  one  extremity  to  another, 
and  sometimes  precipitated  into  the 
sea — floating  between  life  and  death—r. 
mourning  over  our  misfortunes — cer- 
tain of  perishing,  yet  contending  for 
the  remains  of  existence  witli  that 
cruel  element,  which  menaced  to  swal- 
low us  up  ;  such  was  our  situation 
till  break  of  day — horrible  situation  I 
how  shall  we  convey  any  idea  of  it 
which  will  not  fall  far  short  of  the  rear 
lity  !'*  After  the  darkness  was  gone, 
the  effects  of  this  calamitous  night 
were  apparent.  Many  of  the  men, 
squeezed  and  jammed  between  the 
spars,  had  died  in  that  anguishing  po- 
sition ;  others  had  been  swept  over- 
board ;  twenty  had  disappeared.  Al- 
ready a  phrenzy  seemed  to  have  seized 
the  minds  of  the  sufferers.  Two  sailors 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  having 
taken  a  calm  leave  of  their  companions. 
The  next  night  saw  all  the  horrors 
of  the  preceding  repeated  and  aggra- 
vated. The  phrensy,  which  had  be- 
fore only  led  to  acts  of  self-destruc- 
tion, now  began  to  impel  the  minds  jf 
the  men  to  thoughts  of  sedition,  and 
acts  of  brutal  violence.  The  soldiers 
and  sailors,  having  intoxicated  them- 
selves by  drinking  from  the  side  of  the 
casks,  proceeded  to  treat  the  officers 
with  every  species  of  insolence.  One 
of  them  with  a  hatchet  actually  be- 
gan to  cut  the  ropes  which  fastened 
the  raft  together.  This  was  the  sig- 
nal of  bloodshed,  and  a  conflict  imme- 
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diately  ensued  between  the  men  and 
the  officers.  These  last  were  joined 
by  the  passengers,  but  still  the  others 
were  the  more  numerous,  and  the  bat- 
tle continued,  with  uncertain  success, 
for  several  hours.  At  last,  the  fumes 
of  the  liquor  being  well-nigh  disper- 
sed, the  men  sunk  from  their  desperate 
audaciousness  into  an  extreme  of  pa- 
nic, and  besought  mercy  on  their 
knees.  The  tranquillity  thus  restored 
was,  however,  deceitful  and  short- 
lived. In  the  middle  of  the  night  a 
cry  of  fury  was  heard,  and  the  muti- 
neers again  rushed,  with  drawn  swords, 
knives,  and  daggers,  upon  their  offi- 
cers. The  brutal  rage  of  their  attack 
was  such  as  to  take  away  all  opportu- 
nity of  parley,  and  a  general  battle 
was  again  begun,  which  soon  strewed 
the  raft  with  carnage.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  a  temporary  madness  was 
the  principal  cause  of  this  tumult. 
The  eyes  of  both  parties,  suffering 
under  want  of  food  and  rest,  and  un- 
der the  immediate  influence  of  the  fear 
of  death,  were  visited,  like  those  of  per- 
sons who  have  swallowed  opium,  with 
strange  visions,  now  pleasing,  now  terri- 
ble in  their  colouring.  While  some  felt 
themselves  impelled  to  deeds  of  san- 
guine fury  }  others  were  haunted  with 
soft  dreams,  the  phantasms  of  beauti- 
ful shores  and  groves,  and  the  most 
delicious  of  wild  and  wandering  hopes. 
Some  tossed  themselves  into  the  sea  in 
agonies  of  horror ;  others  with  smi- 
ling countenances^  and  as  if  with  the 
certainty  of  reaching  the  imaginary 
coasts  around  them.  **  I  go,"  said 
one,  "  to  seek  for  assistance  ;  you 
shall  soon  see  me  return.'*  **  In  the 
midst  of  this  general  madness,"  says 
the  above-quoted  narrative,  "  one  saw 
these  unhappy  men  rushing  upon  their 
companions,  sword  in  hand,  and  de- 
manding from  them  the  xvi7ig  of  a 
chicken  ;  others  asked  for  their  ham- 
mocks, still  fancying  themselves  to  be 
on  board  the  Meduse.  Even  after 
this  fatal  night,  many  imagined  them- 


selves in  the  morning  to  have  awaken- 
ed from  a  frightful  dream,  in  which 
battles  and  slaughter  had  disturbed 
their  rest."  It  was  found  at  day- 
break, that  during  this  night  of  horror 
sixty- five  of  the  mutineers  had  perish- 
ed. One  cask  of  wine  only  remained  ; 
and  after  various  fruitless  attempts  to  i 
catch  fish,  recourse  was  had  for  food  ; 
to  the  hats,  the  sword-belts,  the  linen 
—last  of  all,  to  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

The  third  night  which  succeeded 
this  terrible  repast,  presented  another 
scene  scarcely  inferior  in  horror  to 
the  two  preceding  ones.  Numbers 
in  the  morning  were  found  to  have 
died  of  cold  and  thirst  during  the 
hours  of  darkness,  and  tossed  over- 
board;  one  body  being  retained  for 
the  purpose  of  food — the  body  of 
one  who  had  shared,  the  evening  be- 
fore, in  all  the  hopes,  fears,  and 
confidences  of  this  common  abandon- 
ment. A  shoal  of  fish  passing  by  in 
the  night,  left  some  hundred  fixed 
among  the  spars.  These  furnished  the 
poor  sufferers  with  the  means  of  a  less 
disgusting  meal  than  they  had  lately 
been  used  to.  The  fourth  night  wit- 
nessed new  mutinies  and  massacres,  the 
chief  disturbance  arising  from  some 
Spaniards  and  Italians  on  board,  who 
had  hitherto  been  comparatively  quiet. 
These  being  overpowered  and  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  two  French  sailors, 
who  had  clandestinely  tapped  the  cask 
of  wine,  being  condemned  to  the  same 
fate,  tranquillity,  such  as  might  be  in 
such  a  scene,  was  once  more  restored. 

On  the  fifth  morning,  the  survivors 
were  in  number  only  twenty-eight, 
and  of  these  no  more  than  fifteen  ap- 
peared to  have  such  remains  of  strength 
as  might  give  them  any  chance  of  hold- 
ing out  more  than  a  few  hours.  After 
a  solemn  deliberation,  these  fifteen 
threw  their  weaker  companions  into 
the  sea.  "  Three  sailors,  and  a  sol- 
dier," says  the  narrative,  "  undertook 
the  execution  of  this  cruel  sentence  ; 
we  turned  away  our  eyes  and  shed 
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tears  of  blood  over  the  fate  of  these 
'  mfortunate  men,  but  this  painful  sa- 
orificc  saved  the  fifteen  who  remained." 
Six  days  and  nights  of  misery  were 
yet  to  be  endured  by  this  remnant ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  a  small  brig 
was  descried.  She  had  been  sent  from 
Senegal  to  enquire  after  their  fate, 
^very  heart  was  melted  by  the  deplo- 
rable condition  of  the  few  miserable 
victims  on  the  raft.  '*  Let  any  one," 
says  our  narrative,  **  figure  to  himself 
fifteen  unhappy  creatures,  almost  na- 
ked ;  their  bodies  shrivelled  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  j  ten  of  them  scarcely 
able  to  move  ;  our  limbs  stripped  of 
the  skin  ;  a  total  change  in  all  our  fea- 
tures ;  our  eyes  hollow  and  savage ; 
Qur  long  beards,  which  gave  us  an  air 
almost  hideous  :  we  were  in  fact  but 
the  shadows  of  ourselves."  Of  these 
fifteen,  six  died  immediately  after  they 
landed  at  St  Louis,  and  the  other  nine, 
covered  with  scars,  and  exhausted  by 
their  calamitous  situation,  are  stated 
to  have  lost  almost  all  resemblance  to 
their  former  selves. 

It  is  distressing  to  add,  that  even 
this  tardy  relief  was  chiefly  owing  not 
to  the  humanity  of  the  French,  but  to 
their  cupidity.  The  captain  of  the 
Meduse,  we  have  already  seen,  had  in 
the  first  instance  provided  for  his  own 
safety ;  now,  he  did  not  even  shew  the 
smallest  anxiety  to  do  anything  to- 
wards that  of  his  crew.  He  expressed 
some  concern,  however,  about  some 
stores  which  had  been  left ;  but,  after 
all,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  Major  Peddie,  and  Captain 
Campbell,  British  officers  resident  at 
St  Louis,  that  a  brig  was  at  length 
launched  to  seek  and  save  the  relics  of 
the  abandoned  raft.  From  the  raft 
the  brig  proceeded  to  the  frigate  itself; 
on  reaching  which,  they  were  struck 
with  surprise  and  horror  by  the  sight 
of  three  wretched  creatures,  just  about 
to  expire  upon  the  deck.    These,  it 


seems,  were  the  last  of  seventeen  who 
had  preferred  staying  by  the  wreck 
when  their  companions  quitted  it. 
Hunger,  thirst,  and  heat,  had  infuria- 
ted them,  like  their  brethren  of  the 
raft ;  and  the  whole,  excepting  these 
three,  had  died  either  by  their  own 
hands,  or  by  those  of  each  other.  The 
three  remaining  wretches  lived  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  wreck,  and  never 
had  any  communication,  except  when 
they  rushed  on  each  oth«r,  in  sudden 
starts  of  ferocity,  with  drawn  knives, 
and  cries  of,  "  Blood!** 

These  incidents,  abridged  as  they 
are  from  the  copious  narrative  of  two 
of  the  officers  left  on  the  raft,  are  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  egregious  want  of 
all  discipline,  subordination,  and  good 
faith  among  the  crew  of  the  Meduse. 
The  cowardly  escape  of  the  captain 
and  the  principal  officers, — the  mutual 
distrust,  anger,  and  general  efferves- 
cence of  all  bad  passions  among  the 
men  abandoned  on  the  raft, — their 
cruelty,  ferocity,  and  malignity  of 
wrath,  all  tend  to  excite  in  the  reader 
a  just  sense  of  horror  for  the  depravity 
of  their  unmanly  natures.  The  calm 
and  steady  heroism  displayed  by  Bri- 
tish officers  and  seamen  in  many  simi- 
lar eituations,  and  more  especially  in 
that  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Alceste, 
(Captain  Murray  Maxwell,)  which 
occurred  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
cannot  be  remembered  without  exci- 
ting pleasing  views  concerning  the 
comparative  character  of  our  own 
countrymen.  The  particulars  of  that 
last-mentioned  shipwreck  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  we  should  perhaps 
beware  of  stretching  the  conclusion 
farther  than  the  premises  may  autho- 
rise, and  of  condemning  a  nation  in 
the  mass,  for  the  guilt  of  a  handful  of 
individuals, — guilt  viewed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  French  nation  with  per- 
haps no  less  horror  than  by  ourselves.* 


♦  See  two  very  Interesting  articles,  our  in  tlie  Quarterly  Review,  for  October  1817, 
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Throughout  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  there  occurred  this  year  Kttle 
■which  we  should  think  worthy  of  re- 
cording ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  impres- 
sion produced  upon  us  by  a  perusal  of 
the  journals  of  the  day,  and  as  yet  we 
have  not  had  it  in  our  power  to  con- 
sult more  valuable  authorities.  It  is 
long  before  the  materials  of  the  inter- 
nal history  of  the  continent  become 
accessible  even  to  those  more  imme- 
diately interested  in  its  study.  In 
Germany,  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  considerable  ferment  of  opinion 
contiuued  to  give  some  cause  of  alarm 
to  the  governments,  although  the  par- 
ticulars arc  cautiously  kept  back  by 
those  who  have,  or  suppose  themselves 
to  have,  an  interest  in  their  suppres- 
sion.    In  Spain,  a  few  attempts  at  in- 


surrection appear  to  have  attested,  in 
various  parts  ot  the  kingdom,  that  dis- 
satisfaction which  the  odious  tyranny 
of  the  misguided  Ferdinand  continued 
to  excite  among  his  subjects  ;  but  of 
these  the  state  of  the  Spanish  press  is 
such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  have  any  accurate  knowledge. 

Ir)  the  European  world,  therefore, 
every  thing  was  at  peace  ;  and,  ex- 
cepting the  continued  convulsions  in 
Spanish  America,  and  a  slight  and 
transient  renewal  of  our  own  hostilities 
with  the  Nepaulese  in  India,  there  re- 
mains no  narrative  of  warfare  to  close 
the  history  of  this  year.  The  affairs 
of  Spanish  America  form,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  subject  of  poHtical 
consideration,  on  which  we  have  as  yet 
said  little  to  our  readers. 


the  other  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  September  1818,  on  the  subject  of  this  ship- 
■vvreck.  Of  the  foiTner  of  these  articles  we  have  made  considerable  use  in  our  ab- 
stract. The  other,  which  is  of  a  more  philosophical  cast,  is  perhops  chargeable  with 
not  a  little  of  the  error  alluded  to  in  the  text.  Both  papers  are  highly  deserving  of 
more  particular  attention. 
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CHAP.  XIL 


ileview  of  the  Affair&  of  Spanish  America. — Origin  of  the  present  Commotions 
in  these  Countries. — Oppressive  Manner  iti  tvhich  theij  were  governed  by 
Spain, — Their  toillingness  to  continue  attached  to  Spain^  provided  Jt-eedom 
of  Commerce,  and  a  .share  in  their  own  Governments  should  be  allowed  them, 
-^Impolitic  Conduct  of  the  Temporarif  Government  of  Spain. — Commence- 
ment of  Hostilities. — Declarations  of  independence. — History  of  the  War  in 
Venezuela. — Atrocious  system  of  Warfare  adopted  by  both  Parties. — Toro. — 
Monteverde.— Bolivar  and  MacGregor.  History  of  the  War  in  New  Gre- 
nada,— Present  state  of  that  Country  under  the  Royalist  Goieral  Morillo.—^ 
Affairs  of  Buenos- Ayres. — Emancipation  of  Chili. — Insurrection  in  Mexico 
under  the  Priests  Hidalgo  and  Morelos, — Mexico  is  in  a  great  measure 
tranquillized  by  the  judicious  Conduct  of  the  present-  Viceroy,  Apodaga. — 
Reflections  on  the  nature  of  the  War,  and  its  probable  issue. 


In  our  annals  of  1814  and  18J5,  we 
have  already  inserted  some  brief  noti- 
ces of  the  sanguinary  tumults,  wherein 
the  American  possessions  of  the  Spa- 
nish crown  had  been  involved,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dissentions  which  had 
arisen  between  these  possessions  and 
the  temporary  governments  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
last-mentioned  year,  however,  a  very 
inconsiderable  share  of  public  atten- 
tion had  ever  been  directed,  either  to 
the  causes  or  character  of  these  remote 
convulsions ;  every  eye  being,  in  truth, 
more  than  sufficiently  occupied  with 
the  more  immediately,  as  well  as  more 
extensively,  interesting  occurrences  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  At  the 
close  of  these  more  domestic  troubles, 
—when  the  conclusion  of  the  great  de- 
finitive treaty  fteemedto  give  assurance 


of  repose  to  the  different  nations  of 
the  old  world, — the  minds  of  men  had 
more  leisure  to  contemplate  with  at- 
tention those  strange  agitations  and 
revolutions  of  the  new,  into  which 
they  had  previously  refused^  as  it  were, 
to  examine.  The  remoteness  of  the 
scenes, — the  confusion  of  interests  and 
names, — the  rapidity  of  changes, — the 
shifting  of  forms, — all  had  conspired 
to  make  the  affairs  of  Spanish  America 
to  be  regarded  as  an  inextricable  chaos, 
which  it  was  vain  to  scrutinize,  un- 
till  its  discordant  elements  should  have 
settled  into  at  least  a  comparative  re- 
pose. How^  far  this  general  ignorance 
of  the  true  state  of  matters  in  that  im- 
mense continent  had  been  carried,  even 
among  those  whose  interests  should 
have  most  powerfully  directed  them 
to  seek  accurate  information,  has,  in 
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the  sequel,  been  rendered  lamentably- 
apparent,  by  the  utter  failure  of  seve- 
ral ill-devised  expeditions,  at  once  mi- 
litary and  mercantile,  which  had  been 
rashly  fitted  out  by  individuals  of  our 
nation,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
cause  of  those  Americans  who  had  dis- 
claimed their  allegiance  to  King  Fer- 
dinand. Even  as  yet,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  paragraphs  in  the  public 
prints,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
same  ignorance  seems  to  prevail  among 
us  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  imagine 
our  readers  will  have  no  objection  to 
accompany  us  in  somewhat  of  a  more 
clear  and  full  narrative  of  the  whole 
dissentions  of  Spanish  America,  than 
we  have  as  yet  had  it  in  our  power  to 
place  before  them. 

Of  the  late  and  present  convulsions 
of  Spanish  America,  as  of  many  other 
mighty  convulsions,  the  proximate 
causes  have  been  the  least  important. 
The  main  elements  of  the  violence, 
whose  eruption  has  caused  such  a 
scene  of  devastation,  are  to  be  sought 
for,not  in  any  new  or  partial  vexations, 
but  rather  in  the  settled  displeasure 
which  had  been  engendered  in  the  bo- 
soms of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  these  regions,  by  the  un- 
wise, as  well  as  the  ungenerous  tyranny 
to  which  the  policy  of  Spain  had  sub- 

i'ected  them,  during  a  space  of  little 
ess  than  three  hundred  years,  com- 
mencing almost  with  the  very  period 
of  the  establishment  of  her  authority 
within  their  bounds.  On  thefirst  form- 
ation of  a  system  of  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  those  immense  districts,  the 
importance  of  the  countries  thus  uni- 
ted to  the  sceptre  of  Castile,  was  felt 
in  fullness  by  those  who  bore  it.  From 
Mexico  to  Paraguay,  inclusive,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  regions  wherein  the 
Spanish  language  is  now  naturalised, 
were  won  to  the  crown  of  Spain  not 
by  public,  but  by  private  exertion. 
The  European  sovereign  allowed  the 
whole  expenccs  of  the  conquering  ex- 
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peditions  to  be  defrayed  by  the  in- 
dividuals who  personally  embarked 
in  them,  along  with  others  who  sta- 
ked their  private  capitals  upon  the 
success  of  their  arms.  To  these  per- 
sons, in  return  for  the  acquisitions 
which  they  might  make  to  the  crown  of 
their  prince,  was  offered,  not  only  the 
feudal  possession  of  the  soil  which 
they  should  conquer,  but  a  full  parti- 
cipation in  all  those  political  rights, 
which,  in  their  native  country,  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  conjoined 
with  such  possession.  The  regions 
which  they  might  subdue  were  to 
form  separate  states,  possessing,  like 
those  into  which  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula itself  is  divided,  separate  and  in- 
dependent privileges,  laws,  and  admi- 
nistration. In  this  administration,  the 
principal  share  was  to  be  continued  for 
ever  among  the  free  Spaniards  who 
should  become  settlers,  and  their  free 
descendants.  These  men  were  not  to 
be  supposed  to  forfeit,  either  for  them- 
selves or  their  posterity,  any  part  of 
the  birthright  of  Spaniards,  by  confer- 
ring the  most  important  services  in 
their  power  upon  the  Spanish  crown. 
They  were  to  be  in  America,  as  their 
ancestors  had  been  in  Europe,  the 
members  of  a  nation  possessing  and  • 
claiming  popular  rights.  Their  blood  9 
was,  in  no  respect,  to  be  held  debased  -  ^ 
because  it  was  transplanted  to  a  new 
soil,  for  the  very  purpose  of  enriching 
and  strengthening  the  old  one. 

The  unnecessary  vagueness  of  com- 
mon speech  has,  long  since,  confounded 
the  common  ideas  of  the  origin  and 
character  of  these  Spanish  possessions, 
with  those  entertained  by  us  in  regard 
to  the  colonies  fixed  by  ourselves  and 
others  on  the  same  continent.  But,  in 
truth,  the  Spanish  provinces  do  not 
differ  from  those  which  once  were 
English  and  French,  in  soil  and  pro- 
ductions, more  than  in  the  nature  of 
their  early  history,  and  the  character 
of  their  first    settlers.     While  other 
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powers  fixed  colonies  in  America  for 
purposes  of  mere  commercial  advan- 
tage,  and  by  way  of  furnishing   an 
outlet  for  redundant   or  discontented 
parts  of  their  population,  the   Spa- 
niards entering  upon  the  career  at  an 
earlier  period^  and  having  to  do  with 
a  very  different  species  of  territory, 
conducted    themselves    in  a   spirit  of 
warlike  adventure,  aiming  by  the  use 
of  more  heroic  exertions,  to  acquire 
to  themselves  the  possession  of  more 
splendid  rewards.     They  proposed  to 
themselves  not   the  establishment  of 
commercial  colonics,  but  the  found- 
ing of  mighty  kingdoms ;  and  their 
pretensions,    after  they  had  conduct- 
ed these  adventures  to  a  close,  were 
uniformly  crowned  with  the  express 
approbation    of    their   sovereigns    at 
home.     The  Spanish  monarchs,  sen- 
sible of  the  grandeur  of  these  acquisi- 
tions,  added  to  their  old  style,  the 
i     title  of  Kingy  sometimes  Emperor  of 
the  Indies.     In  all  the  Spanish  sta- 
tutes, the  Transatlantic  possessions  are 
uniformly  spoken  of  by  the  name  of 
**  Kingdoms."     Nor  are  there  want- 
ing among   these  abundance  of  sta- 
tutes, which  have  no  other  object  but 
to  secure  to  the  settlers  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  their  full  share  in  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  these  states,  and 
in  the  enacting  of  the  laws  requisite 
for  their  administration.  The  "  Coun- 
cil of  the   Indies"  was  an  estabhsh- 
ment  equal  in  splendour  and  authority 
to  the  "  Council  of  Spain  ;"  by  each 
of  these  great  bodies,  it  was  under- 
stood the  affairs  of  the  region  com- 
mitted to  its  CHre  should  be  managed 
separately  ;  by  means  of  each,  a  di- 
rect communication  should  be  equally 
preserved  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  kingdoms.     Abroad,  the  great  of- 
fices, ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military, 
were  to  be  as  free  to  Creoles  as  to 
Spaniards.     Successive   laws   for  the 
securing  of  all  these  privileges  in  the 
Spanish  Americans,   may   be   traced 
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through  the  whole  body  of  the  Spa- 
nish jurisprudence.  **  Our  laws,"  says 
a  Spanish-American  author,  *'  are  in- 
deed excellent ;  we  want  only  one 
short  additional  law  to  command  that 
they  should  be  observed." 

Of  all  the  abuses  into  which  the 
government  of  Spain  fell  with  regard 
to   her  Transatlantic   dominions,    the 
chief,  in  every  respect,  was  that  of  go- 
verning these  entirely,  or  almost  en- 
tirely, by  means  of  European  depu- 
ties, who  had  no  view  in  going  to  A- 
merica,  but  that  of  amassing  a  for- 
tune, which  they  might  bring  back  to 
Europe.     The  fortunes   which   were 
thus  sought  after  by  them,  were  form- 
ed, in  innumerable  instances,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  every  principle  of  moral  or 
political  propriety  ;   but  the  money, 
however   it  had  been  made,  was  al- 
most always  sufficient  to  gild  over  the 
offences  of  its  possessor.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  detail  at  length  the  op- 
pressive and  iniquitous  system  adopt- 
ed in  the  corrupt  courts  of  the  later 
sovereigns  of  Spain  ;   it  is  sufficient 
to  mention,  that  almost  every  office  in 
America  had  its  price  at  Madrid,  and 
that  a  few  thousand  dollars,  or  the  fa- 
vour of  some  court  minion,  was  suffi- 
cient to  renew  from  day  to  day  the 
degrading   spectacle,  of  the  meanest 
and  the  most  unworthy  of  mankind 
setting  sail  from  Cadiz,  to  work  their 
tyrannous  will,  for  a  few  years,  over 
the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  Spa- 
nish Main.     Bribery  and  corruption 
of  every  kind  formed  the  mainsprings 
of    an   administration    conducted    by 
such  agents  as  these.     By  degrees,  al- 
most every  trace  of  the  original  privi- 
leges conferred  on  the  conquerors  of 
America  were  obliterated  in  the  me- 
mory of  their  descendants.     The  Eu- 
ropean rulers  of  these  regions  strove 
on  all  occasions  to  represent  the  natives 
of  every  race  as  a  degraded  people, 
unworthy  of  the  name  and  rights  of 
freemen.     To  this  pretended  diegrada* 
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tion  was  added  all  the  real  degrada- 
tion which  could  be  effected  by  check- 
ing the  means  of  knowledge  and  in- 
struction. With  regard  to  such  gross 
abuses  as  these,  one  simple  fact  is  as 
good  as  a  thousand.  In  September 
1811,  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  received  a 
declaration  from  the  Mexican  Consula- 
do,  or  board  of  trade,  (comprised  of 
course  of  European  members)  that 
**  the  Americans  are  a  race  ofmonkieSf 
jiUed  ivit/i  ignorance  and  vicct  automa- 
ta unworthy  of  representing^  or  being 
represented."  And  when  Charles  IV. 
was  sohcited  to  found  a  university  in 
the  great  city  of  Merida,  his  majesty, 
after  deliberating  with  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  scrupled  not  to  answer  the 
petition  by  a  royal  cedula,  where  he  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  he  did  not  conceive 
it  proper  that  learning  should  become 
common  in  America,  In  short,  there 
was  much  justice  in  the  Creole  saying, 
**  We  feed  a  cow,  and  the  Spaniards 
milk  her ;"  and  if  we  add  to  these  more 
peculiar  miseries,  the  unsufFerable  ty- 
ranny of  the  Inquisition,  which  they 
shared  with  their  metropolis,  it  may 
seem  doubtful,  whether  any  Pashalicks 
of  Turkey  were  ever  bowed  down  be- 
neath a  more  iron  despotism,  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  viceroyalties  and 
captain-generalships,  into  which  the 
rich  Transatlantic  possessions  of  the 
Spanish  crown  were  divided.  "  God," 
said  one  of  the  Peruvian  viceroys,  **  is 
very  high  up  j  the  King  is  in  Madrid, 
and  I  am  here."  * 

The  restrictions  to  which  the  com- 
merce of  these  regions,  so  adapted  for 
every  species  of  commercial  enterprize, 
was  subjected,  were,  if  not  the  most 
deeply,  at  least  the  most  generally 
galling.  They  affected  not  any  one 
class  alone,  but  injured  in  the  most  es- 
sential manner  the  interests  and  com- 
forts of  every  native  inhabitant  of  Spa- 
nish America.  The  whole  trade  of  these 


provinces  was,  in  the  first  place,  ob- 
liged to  pass  through  one  single  port 
of  the  European  peninsula.  Not  con- 
tented with  this  restriction,  the  Ame- 
rican subjects  of  the  crown  were  pre- 
vented, by  the  most  positive  enact- 
ments, from  making  the  use  which  na- 
ture had  meant  them  to  make  of  the 
rich  soil  on  which  they  were  born. 
Tobacco  was  allowed  to  be  cultivated 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  v/as 
entirely  a  monopoly  of  the  king  ;  and 
yet  an  immense  sum  was  paid  every 
year  by  Spanish  America  to  Brazil 
for  tobacco.  Wine,  oil,  and  many 
other  productions  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  thrive  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  continent,  were  prevented  from 
being  cultivated  even  in  the  smallest 
degree,  excepting  only  in  the  most  re- 
mote provinces  of  Chili  and  Quito, 
which,  however,  were  not  allowed  to 
export  any  of  what  they  did  raise  to 
the  sister  provinces  of  Mexico  or  Peru. 
It  was  a  capital  crime  for  any  inhabi- 
tant of  these  countries  to  trade  in  "any 
way  whatever  with  any  one  not  a  sub- 
ject of  Spain  ;  which,  in  times  of  war, 
amounted  to  a  total  denial  of  many 
articles  which  had  become  almost  ne- 
cessaries of  life  to  the  whole  of  this 
mighty  population.  This  last  was  in- 
deed a  hardship  which  affected  fo- 
reigners almost  as  severely  as  the  na- 
tives themselves  ;  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  it  that  the  minds  of  Eng- 
lish politicians  were  first  attracted  to 
bestow  particular  attention  on  the  con- 
dition of  Spanish  America.  The  views 
which  Mr  Pitt  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  Terra  Firma,  and  the  plans 
which  he  had  contemplated  for  its  li- 
beration, are  sufficiently  manifested  in 
the  proclamation  addressed  to  its  in- 
habitants by  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  in 
1797  ;  wherein  Sir  Thomas  expressly 
assures  them,  that  whenever  they  should 
think  fit  to  make  a  struggle  for  the 
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assertion  of  their  rights,  they  might  de- 
)cnd  on  every  support  which  the  Eng- 
ish  government  could  aftord.  The  two 
British  expeditions  to  South  America 
subsequent  to  that  period,  were  both 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  same 
general  purposes  ;  but  neither  these, 
jor  one  or  two  insurrections  of  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  v/ere  conducted 
m  such  a  way  as  to  merit  or  command 
success.  Nor  upon  the  whole,  al- 
though sufficiently  indignant  with  the 
usage  which  they  experienced,  were  • 
the  dispositions  of  the  Spanish  Creoles 
as  yet  ripened  for  any  general  or  ef- 
fectual resistance.  They  were  indeed 
offended  with  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  governed,  but  they  harboured 
no  prevailing  spirit  of  disaflection  to- 
wards the  government  itself,  to  the 
authority  of  which  they  had  so  long 
been  accustomed.  The  prosperous 
condition  of  independent  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  events  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, had  of  course  no  inconsider- 
able influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Spa- 
nish Americans  ;  but  in  general,  they 
were  still  faithful  and  attached  sub- 
jects of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  into 
the  various  plans  which  were  agitated 
among  them  for  bettering  their  own 
situation,  both  political  and  commer- 
cial,  there  entered  as  yet  no  idea  of  se- 
paration from  this  ancient  allegiance. 

The  Spanish  provinces,  however,  al- 
already  very  far  from  being  in  a  state 
of  entire  satisfaction  with  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  were  placed^ 
were  thrown  at  once  into  the  utmost 
confusion  by  the  tidings  of  those  strange 
occurrences  which  took  place  at  Bay- 
onne,  and  throughout  all  Spain,  in  the 
year  1808.  It  was  natural  that  these 
occurrences  should  be  regarded  in  the 
most  gloomy  point  of  view,  by  men 
living  at  such  a  distance,  where  the 
fame  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  energies 
wielded  by  his  hand,  was  sufficient  to 
inspire  an  almost  universal  belief  that 
resistance  to  his  measures,  on  the  pari 


of  the  Spanish  people,  would,  scarcely 
be  undertaken,  or,  if  undertaken,  could 
not  be  crowned  with  success.  The 
news  therefore  of  those  ebullitions  of 
patriotic  feeling  which  soon  manifest- 
ed themselves  in  most  parts  of  the  Pen- 
insula, were  hailed  with  acclamations 
of  astonishment,  as  well  as  of  joy,  by 
the  Americans  ;  and  had  any  one  pro- 
visional government  been  immediately 
recognised  by  Spain,  her  colonies  would 
most  undoubtedly  have  joined  with  all 
willingness  in  the  recognition.  Per- 
plexed with  the  struggles  between  the 
rival  Juntas  of  Seville  and  Asturias,  and 
harassed  with  the  secret  machinations 
of  the  agents  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  these  remote  pro- 
vinces soon  began  to  view  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed,  not  only  with 
fear  of  external,  but  with  jealousy  of , 
internal  enemies.  In  all  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  Spanish  authorities,  it  was 
assumed  as  a  postulate,  that  America 
should  necessarily  follow  the  fortunes 
of  European  Spain,  whatever  these 
might  be.  The  messengers  of  the  in- 
trusive king  more  cunningly  represent- 
ed the  absolute  independence  of  the  A- 
merican  provinces,  as  being  one  great 
object  of  his  desires. 

Displeased  with  the  arrogance  of 
the  one  party,  and  easily  penetrating 
the  duplicity  of  their  rapacious  oppo- 
nents, the  Spanish  Americans  began 
to  think,  and  to  say,  that  their  for- 
tunes were  not  necessarily  attached  to 
those  of  a  comparatively  small  coun- 
try, separated  from  them  by  a  mighty 
ocean — a  country,  too,  which  seemed 
to  be  embarked  in  a  struggle  of  most 
uncertain  issue  for  the  preservation  of 
its  own  independence.  With  that 
country  they  were  willing,  as  they 
said,  to  acknowledge  every  tie  of  con- 
nection which  might  result  from  com- 
mon blood,  common  language,  and 
common  allegiance  :  they  were  willing 
to  afford  her  every  aid  which  they 
couldaft'ord,  toassisther  in  her  struggle 
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for  freedom  from  a  foreign  yoke ;  but 
they  were  not  prepared  to  say,  that 
they  themselves  were  to  follow  blindly 
and  passively  her  fate.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  authority  of  the  king,  the 
only  authority  common  to  them  with 
the  European  Spaniards,  being  for  a 
time  suspended,  and  neither  the  Coun- 
cil of  Spain,  nor  that  of  the  Indies, 
having  assumed  any  portion  of  the 
executive  power,  they  conceived  them- 
selves entitled  to  adopt  the  same  mea- 
sures for  securing  their  own  tranquil- 
lity, which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
different  provinces  of  the  -Peninsula. 
Their  provinces,  like  these,  possessed 
chartered  rights,  and  would  preserve 
them.  Of  such  rights,  none  was  more 
expressly  recognisedby  the  law,  or  more 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, than  that  of  assembling  Juntas  in 
important  emergencies,  to  provide  for 
any  defects  in  the  usual  system  of  go- 
vernment. Such  Juntas  had  before 
been  assembled  in  various  parts  of  Spa- 
nish America,  and  their  acts  had  been 
ratified  by  the  kings  of  Spain.  Like 
the  American  provinces,  Seville  and 
Valencia  were  both  conquests  of  the 
crown  of  Castile ;  and  the  privileges 
which  these  kingdoms  had  already  as- 
sumed upon  this  occasion,  they  them- 
selves, holding  the  same  right,  and 
pressed  with  at  least  equal  need,  were 
determined  to  assert.  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  throughout  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Spanish  Main  ;  nor  in  all  these 
provinces  were  they  at  once  rejected 
as  unjust  or  unwise  by  the  Spanish  of- 
ficers by  whom  they  were  governed. 
The  viceroy  of  Mexico,  however,  who 
seemed  of  all  these  most  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  wishes  of  his 
people,  was  seized  by  a  conspiracy  of 
European  Spaniards,  and  sent  imme- 
diately to  Cadiz.  Various  petitions 
and  remonstrances,  addressed  to  the 
captain-generar  of  Venezuela,  were 
treated  by  him  with  scorn,  and  visited 


with  imprisonment  on  the  heads  of 
those  from  whom  they  proceeded. 
The  situation  of  the  other  provinces 
was  alike  uncertain.  Money  was  still 
remitted  freely  to  Spain  to  aid  her  in 
her  exertions  j  and  from  the  begin-  * 
ning  of  the  patriotic  war,  in  the  space 
of  three  years  no  less  than  90  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  thus  contributed. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  of  dissa- 
tisfaction was  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
The  news  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
Central  Junta,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Regency,  (represented 
and  believed  among  them  to  be  illegal 
in  its  constitution),  was  received  by  the 
native  inhabitants' as  the  signal  for 
them  to  think  of  taking  some  effectual 
step  towards  the  termination  of  their 
uncomfortable  condition.  The  few  A- 
merican  members  who  were  admitted 
into  the  Cortes  assembled  by  the  Re- 
gency, having  found  themselves  quite 
unable  to  secure  any  thing  of  impor- 
tant advantage  for  their  native  pro- 
vinces— this  circumstance  determined 
the  people  oi  Venezuela,  in  the  first 
place,  to  assert  their  independence  of 
the  temporary  government  of  Spain. 
After  a  short  struggle  with  the  Cap. 
tain-general  Emparan,  accordingly,  a 
Junta  Suprema  was  formed,  which  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government  in  Ca- 
raccas,  the  capital  of  that  district. 
This  example  was  immediately  follow- 
ed, with  the  concurrence  of  the  viceroy 
Cisneros  himself,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
under  circumstances  of  lesshappy  omen, 
at  the  several  capitals  of  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  Carthagena,  and  Quito. 

So  soon  as  the  news  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  Juntas  (at 
Caraccas)  reached  the  cars  of  the  re- 
gency at  Cadiz,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  them,  which  declared  the 
province  in  question  to  be  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  and  of  the  strictest  block- 
ade. As  the  Venezuelan  Junta  had 
recognized  in  all  their  acts  the  autho- 
rity of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  provision- 
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al  government  of  Spain  might  at 
least  have  taken  a  little  time  to  at- 
tempt a  pacific  arrangement  before 
proceeding  to  this  extremity.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  regency  soon  learned 
that  the  dispositions,  which  appeared 
to  them  so  punishable  in  the  case  of 
the  Venezuelans,  were  partaken  by 
the  greater  part  at  least  of  the  Ame- 
rican subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
They  had,  however,  gone  too  far  to 
retrace  their  steps  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  hostilities  were  soon 
openly  proclaimed  between  Spain  and 
the  Transatlantic  provinces.  These 
provinces,  on  their  part,  irritated  by 
the  procedure  of  the  regency,  resolved 
upon  taking  a  step  which  had  not 
previously  been  threatened  by  any  of 
them,  and  revenging  the  severity  or 
rashness  of  the  regency,  by  at  once 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the 
king.  In  this,  also,  the  people  of 
Venezuela  took  the  lead.  Alarmed  at 
the  same  moment  by  demonstrations 
of  more  vigorous  opposition  from  the 
Spaniards  and  of  dissentions  among 
themselves,  the  different  states  of  that 
district  assembled  in  a  congress  at  Ca- 
raccas ;  and  after  having  arranged  a 
plan  for  their  future  government,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  the  first  de- 
claration of  South  American  independ- 
ence was  signed  by  them  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1811.  In  this  instrument,  the 
history  of  the  grievances  which  had 
led  to  the  decisive  measure  set  forth 
in  it,  is  distinctly  narrated.  The  un- 
willingness which  the  Venezuelans  had 
felt  to  throw  off  their  old  allegiance, 
and  the  liberal  offers  they  had  made 
to  the  Spanish  government,  in  case 
these  grievances  should  be  done  away 
with,  are  dwelt  upon  at  much  length  ; 
and  their  despair  of  ever  seeing  the 
Peninsula  restored  to  a  state  of  safety 
and  unity,  is  mentioned  as  the  reason 


which  had  finally  outweighed  all  their 
scruples.  Declarations  of  a  similar 
nature  were  put  forth  in  Mexico, 
among  all  the  states  which  constitute 
the  federation  of  New  Granada,*  and 
by  the  Congress  which  met  shortly 
after  at  Buenos  Ayres.  After  this, 
the  situation  of  Spanish  America  was, 
at  least,  a  decided  one.  They  were 
professedly  fighting  for  independence, 
and  the  Spanish  government  was  stri- 
ving to  reduce  them  again  to  vas- 
salage. 

The  whole  members  of  the  Cortes, 
however,  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  re- 
gency in  regard  to  America,  and 
they  now  insisted  on  some  system  be- 
ing entered  upon,  which  might  tend 
to  appease,  if  possible,  the  unhappy 
dissentions  to  which  these  had  given 
rise.  The  few  American  members 
present  in  the  Cortes,  laid  before  them 
the  plan  of  an  agreement,  by  which, 
in  their  opinion,  the  colonies  might  be 
at  once  restored  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  principal  items  of  this  plan 
were — that  a  free  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  and  the  free  use  of  their  own 
soil,  should  be  allowed  to  the  Ameri- 
cans— and  that  one-half  oi  the  public 
appointments  in  America  should  be 
filled  by  Spanish  subjects  born  there. 
This  scheme,  however,  was  rejected. 
Another  modification  of  the  same  plan 
was  not  long  after  proposed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Cortes  by  three 
commissioners,  whom  the  English  go- 
vernment appointed  to  expedite,  if 
possible,  the  reconciliation.  The  whole 
subject  was,  on  this  second  occasion, 
discussed  at  great  length  in  the  Cortes, 
and  a  final  negative  was  given  to  all 
the  proposals  of  the  commissioners  by 
the  vote  of  that  body  of  August  II, 
1811.  In  the  mean  time,  the  war, 
80  rashly  begun,   raged   widely  and 
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fiercely,  devastating  the  whole  surface 
of  those  beautiful  provinces  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  largest  and  richest 
appanage  of  the  crown  of  Castile. 

In  the  most  northern  districts  of 
South  America,  indeed,  this  destruc- 
tive war  had  already  been  in  its  pro- 
gress for  some  time,  before  the  final 
and  decided  measures  we  have  just 
described  had  taken  place.  Of  all 
the  Spanish  states,  united  under  the 
Captain- General  of  Venezuela,  all  ex- 
cept one,  Maracaybo,  separated  from 
the  others  by  the  great  gulf  and  lake 
of  that  name,  and  one  small  depart- 
ment of  Caraccas,  Coro,  acknow- 
ledged on  its  first  erection  in  1810, 
the  Junta  Suprema  of  Caraccas.  The 
authority  of  this  Junta  was,  accord- 
ingly, at  once  recognised  over  almost 
the  whole  of  that  rich  district,  which 
is  terminated  by  Cape  Vela  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Oroo- 
noko  on  the  other.  Its  first  acts  were 
of  a  very  popular  character.  It  abo- 
lished the  most  oppressive  of  the  taxes 
under  which  the  Indian,  as  well  as 
the  Creole  population,  had  laboured  ; 
it  decreed  the  total  termination  of  the 
slave  trade  ;  and  estaMisbed,  where- 
ever  it  had  the  power  to  do  so,  every 
liberty  in  regard  to  commerce  and 
agriculture.  The  small  department  of 
Coro,  situated  immediately  on  the 
Venezuelan  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Ma- 
racaybo, refused,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  join  cause  vvitti  the  Junta  ; 
and  as  this  territory  formed  a  very 
dangerous  obstacle  to  future  plans  of 
improvement,  its  position  eminently 
fitting  it  for  keeping  up  a  communi- 
cation between  the  Spaniards  across 
the  gulf,  and  those  scattered  through- 
out the  province  which  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  the  Junta,  it 
soon  appeared  necessary  to  make  an 
attempt  towards  reducing  it  by  force 
of  arms.  This  attempt  was  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Marquis  del 
Toro  ;   but  whether  the  proper  op- 


portunity for  making  it  had  been  al- 
lowed  to  go  by,  or  whether  the  Jun- 
ta's army  was  as  yet  too  undisciplined 
for  acting  on  the  offensive  against  re- 
gular troops,  it  failed  ;  and  the  Mar- 
quis Toro  was  shortly  obhged  to  re- 
treat, without  any  consolation,  except 
what  he  might  derive  from  having 
shewn  that  Caraccas  could  furnish 
brave  and  resolute  soldiers,  and  from 
the  not  unreasonable  hope,  that  time 
would  supply  all  their  other  deficien- 
cies. 

The  ill  success,  however,  of  this 
and  of  some  minor  undertakings  of 
the  same  general,  was  sufficient  to 
dispirit,  in  some  measure,  the  common 
people,  and  even  to  relax  the  bonds  of 
mutual  confidence  among  those  of 
superior  station.  The  declaration  of 
independence  of  the  5th  of  July,  181 1, 
was  intended  to  act  as  a  stimulus  up- 
on the  patriotic  zeal  of  these  men  ; 
nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  After  that 
time,  for  some  months  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Congress  continued  to 
prosper  in  all  its  undertakings,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  augur  most 
happily  for  the  future  condition  of 
their  people,  when  events,  which  no 
prudence  could  have  been  expected  to 
foresee,  plunged  them  at  once  into  a 
state  of  distress,  the  feefing  of  which 
was  doubly  embittered  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  prosperity  they  had  just 
begun  to  enjoy. 

"The  first  decided  act  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan revolution  had,  it  seems,  oc- 
curred on  Holy  Thursday y  in  the  year 
1811.  At  the  moment  when  the  peo- 
ple wae engaged  in  the  solemnities  of 
the  same  high  festival  in  1812,  one  of 
those  terrible  earthquakes,  with  which 
the  new  world  is  visited,  occurred  in 
the  dominions  of  the  infant  republic. 
By  this  tremendous  convulsion,  five  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  confederacy, 
and  among  these,  Caraccas  itself,  be- 
came totally  destroyed, — an  immense 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  of  their 
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best  soldiery,  perishing  in  the  ruins. 
Such  a  visitation  must  have  been  suf- 
ficiently formidable  to  any  govern- 
ment, but  its  terrors  were  enhanced 
tenfold  to  this  new  government  by  the 
effects  which  they  produced  on  the 
superstitious  spirits  of  the  people  of 
Venezuela.  Encouraged  by  the  cler- 
gy, who  in  this  district,  it  appears, 
had  never  approved  of  the  revolution, 
the  commonalty  hastened  to  draw  omi- 
nous conclusions  from  the  religious 
character  of  the  day  on  which  the  ca- 
lamity happened,  as  well  as  of  the 
great  civil  movement  whose  anniver- 
sary it  was ;  aiid  in  their  panic,  to 
convince  themselves  that  heaven  had 
declared  awful  hostility  against  their 
'      revolution. 

The  intelligence  of  the  calamity  it- 
self in  the  meantime  reached  the  ears 
j  of  the  Spanish  commander  Monteverde, 
who  occupied,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  a  position  on  the  western 
confines  of  the  Venezuelan  territory, 
and  induced  him  to  make  an  immediate 
attempt  upon  the  insurgent  provinces. 
A  reinforcement  of  twelve  hundred 
soldiers,  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Spain,  appeared  to  him  sufficient  to 
place  his  force  on  a  level  with  that  of 
those  opponents,  against  whom  he  had 
as  yet  attempted  no  offensive  move- 
ment, and  the  terrible  effects  of  the 
earthquake  might,  he  naturally  sup- 
posed, be  more  than  enough  to  secure 
for  him  an  entire  superiority.  The 
Junta,  however,  although  severely 
troubled,  did  not  sink  into  despon- 
dence. They  collected  together  as 
many  troops  as  they  could  command, 
and  being  impatient  of  the  ill  success 
of  Toro,  they  entrusted  the  command 
to  Miranda.  This  celebrated  general 
had  been  in  their  territory  for  two 
years,  and  had  on  every  occasion  offer- 
ed his  services  ;  but  jealousy  of  his  in- 
tentions, and  perhaps  of  his  fame,  had 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  receiving 
any  appointment  of  importance.    The 


danger  in  which  the  Junta  found 
themselves  on  the  present  occasion  re- 
moved all  their  scruples,  and  Miranda, 
before  he  marched  against  Monteverde, 
was  invested  with  almost  dictatorial  au- 
thority over  all  the  dominions  of  the 
new  republic. 

Miranda  by  a  rapid  movement  made 
himself  master  of  that  minor  chain  of 
the  Andes,  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  Venezuela,  and  through, 
which  Monteverde  must  pass  before  he 
could  make  good  his  invasion.     But 
although  he  seems  to  have  done  all 
that  he  could,  and  to  have  supposed 
himself  to  have  done  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary for  securing  this  frontier,  the 
Spanish  general  found  means  to  dis- 
cover a  circuitous  pass  of  which  Mi- 
randa had  no  knowledge,  and  drevy 
his  army  into  the  low  country  ere  his 
adversary  was  aware  of  his  having  com- 
menced his  approaches.     Monteverde 
lost  no  time  in  making  the  best  use 
of  the  advantages  he  had  thus  gained. 
He  advanced  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  and  being  joined  by  a 
considerable  body  of  the  superstitious 
populace,    and    received    everywhere 
with  the  benedictions  of  their  ghostly 
advisers,  his  progress  was  soon  such  as 
to  justify  both  doubts  and  fears  for 
the  existence  of  the  republic.    Miran- 
da, however,  contrived  to  throw  him- 
self between  Monteverde  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  capital,  Caraccas;  andeven 
repulsed  him  with  considerable  loss, 
when  he  attacked  him  with  his  whole 
army  within  sixteen  leagues  of  that  ci- 
ty.    But  just  at  this  critical  moment, 
the  treachery  of  an  officer  on  guard 
enabled  a  body  of  Spanish  prisoners  to 
disarm  the  garrison,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  thefortof  Puerto  Cabello,  where 
they  were  confined.      Colonel  Simon 
Bohvar,  the  commander  of  the  town 
adjoining  to  the  fortress,  was  obliged 
to  embark  for  Guayra ;   and  thus  a 
free  communication  was  opened  to  the 
Spanish  general  with   the   maritime 
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stations  of  Coro  and  Puerto  Rico,  his 
necessary  supplies  from  which  had  hi- 
therto been  obliged  to  travel  to  hinn  by 
a  circuit  of  some  hundred  leagues  across 
the  interior  of  the  country.  This  last 
misfortune  utterly  broke  for  a  time 
the  spirit  of  the  Venezuelans,  and  Mi- 
randa found  himself  at  last  obliged  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  success- 
ful general.  A  capitulation  was  signed 
between  himand  Monteverde, by  which 
it  was  provided,  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes  should  be  ac- 
knowledged ;  that  a  complete  am- 
nesty should  be  granted  for  all  former 
opinions  and  actions ;  and  finally,  that 
liberty  of  emigrating  from  Venezuela 
should  be  conceded  to  all  who  might 
desire  it.  Immediately  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty,  Monteverde  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  authority 
of  the  Cortes  established  once  more 
throughout  the  whole  of  Venezuela. 
The  cruelty,  however,  with  which  he 
violated  his  own  part  of  the  treaty, 
was  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the 
brief  endurance  of  his  triumph.  Mi- 
randa, and  about  a  thousand  of  his 
friends,  were  thrown  into  dungeons 
at  Puerto  Cabello  and  La  Guayra. 
The  most  important  persons  were  sent 
to  Cadiz,  where  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  some  of  them  still  continue 
to  languish  in  confinement,  after  no 
less  then  seven  years  have  passed  over 
their  heads.  These  events  occurred 
before  the  end  of  1812. 

About  eighteen  months  had  elapsed, 
■when  the  entire  appearance  of  things 
in  Venezuela  was  once  more  changed. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cumana,  one  of  the 
provinces  which  had  suffered  least  du- 
ring the  former  commotions,  rose  of  a 
sudden,  in  consequence  of  some  bar- 
barities of  the  Spanish  governor  ; 
and  the  war  was  already  renewed 
in  those  districts,  when  Monteverde 
received  intelligence  of  a  still  more 
alarming  nature  from  another.  Si- 
mon Bolivar,  (a  remarkable  man,  des- 


tined, it  would  appear,  to  leave  behind 
him  the  greatest  reputation  to  which 
the  South-American  revolution  has  yet 
given  birth),  after  his  forced  retreat  from 
Puerto  Cabello  in  the  preceding  year, 
finding  his  services  no  longer  demanded 
by  the  expiring  Junta  of  Venezuela, 
offered  himself  and  the  few  soldiers  he 
had  with  him  to  the  more  prosperous 
sister  state  of  New  Granada.  After 
being  employed  for  some  time  by  his 
new  masters  in  various  important  ser- 
vices, he  at  last  demanded  their  per- 
mission to  lead  a  small  body  of  troops 
across  the  Andes,  once  more  to  at- 
tempt the  liberation  of  his  native  pro- 
vinces of  Venezuela.  This  permission 
was  granted,  and  Bolivar  lost  no  time 
in  making  use  of  it.  He  penetrated 
the  hills  in  the  end  of  1813,  and  being 
joined  by  the  men  of  Cumana,  and  by 
great  numbers  of  recruits  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  he  soon  found 
himself  in  condition  to  drive  the  forces 
of  Monteverde  everywhere  before  him. 
The  last  and  greatest  action  of  this 
campaign  was  decided  in  his  favour  by 
the  defection  of  the  whole  of  the  Spa- 
nish cavalry,  and  this  was  immediately 
followed  by  his  making  his  triumph- 
ant entry  into  the  capital  city  of  Ca- 
raccas.  He  was  there  received  with 
all  manner  of  joy  and  affection  by  the 
inhabitants.  But  his  triumph  had 
been  attended  with  evil  omens,  and 
victory,  stained  as  his  was,  might  have 
been  welcome  indeed,  but  should 
scarcely  have  been  joyful.  The  fault, 
however,  at  least  the  main  fault,  does 
not  attach  to  Bolivar.  The  Spaniards 
having  surrounded,  in  the  course  of  his 
advance,  a  small  detachment  of  his 
army,  under  the  command  of  his  friend,] 
Briceno,  that  officer  was  executed  af-j 
ter  his  surrender  by  order  of  the  royal- 
ist general  Tiscar.  Bolivar  from  this:^ 
moment  declared  that  all  terms  were,; 
at  an  end  ;  whoever  thenceforth  felli 
into  the  possession  of  either  party,  de-^ 
manded  quarter  in  vain.     The  rules  ofj 
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civilised  warfare  were  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  the.war  of  death,  the guerra 
a  muerte,  as  it  is  called,  begun.  It  is 
since  this  period  that  the  true  horrors 
of  the  revolution  are  to  be  dated. 
Henceforth  the  hostiUties  of  the  Ca- 
raccas  have  assumed  a  character  to 
which  European  eyes,  accustomed 
though  they  be  to  war,  are  totally  and 
happily  strangers. 

In  this  terrible  method  of  contest, 
the  side  of  Bohvar  had  for  some  time 
a  decided  superiority  ;  and  in  a  few 
months,  Monteverde,  his  reverse  being 
as  rapid  as  his  success  had  been,  found 
his  authority  confined  to  the  single  city 
of  Puerto  Cabello,  whither  he  himself 
had  retreated  at  the  time  when  Bolivar 
obtained  possession  of  the  capital.  The 
siege  of  this  place  was  forthwith  com- 
menced with  vigour  by  the  republic- 
ans ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  superiority  of 
his  enemy's  forces,  and  in  spite  of  the 
total  failure  of  a  sally,  when  he  headed 
the  elite  of  his  own  troops,  and  was 
severely  wounded,  the  Spanish  general 
persisted  in  the  defence  of  his  position 
with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  the  best 
times  of  his  nation.  His  pride  and  his 
cruelty  were  equal  tohis  fortitude.  He 
rejected  with  scorn  every  offer  of  treaty 
from  Bolivar  ;  he  placed  whatever  pri- 
soners he  had  in  his  power  before  his 
lines  when  the  assault  was  given  ;  and 
on  one  occasion  he  hanged  four  men  of 
some  distinction  in  front  of  the  ene- 
my's quarters.  In  all  these  brutalities 
he  was  foWowed, passibus  equis  indeed, 
but  still  only  followed,  by  the  insur- 
gents. A  diversion  was  attempted  in 
favour  of  Monteverde  by  the  royalists 
of  Coro.  But  these,  after  penetrating 
into  the  territory  of  Caraccas,  were 
met  by  Bolivar  himself,  and  entirely 
cut  off  in  three  successive  engagements, 
at  Vigorima,  Barbula,  and  Araure. 

Upon  this  last  disappointment,  the 
royalists  of  Puerto  Cabello  had  re- 
course to  a  measure,  which,  for  a  time 
indeed,  turned  the  tide  of  war  in  their 


favour,  but  which  they,  equally  with 
their  adversaries,  will  in  the  issue  find 
abundant    cause  to    repent.     Monte- 
verde resolved  to  raise  the  slaves  against 
their  masters  throughout  the  Venezu- 
elan provinces,  and,  having  once  deter- 
mined on  this  measure,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  agents  willing 
and  well  qualified  to  assist  him  in  car- 
rying it  into  execution.  The  most  ac- 
tive of  his  secret  emissaries  were  Boves, 
Yanez,   Puy,    and  Palomo — the  last 
himself  a  negro,  who  had  been  out- 
lawed several  years  before  as  a  robber 
and  an  assassin.     These  savage  agents 
soon  found  their  way  into  the  interior 
of  the  insurgents'  country ;  and  spread- 
ing, wherever  they  went,  the  seeds  of 
wrath  in  the  breasts  of  men  in  whom 
such  wrath  can  scarcely  be  blamed, 
they  succeeded  in   raising  simultane- 
ously, in  different  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory,  armies   sufficient   to  encounter 
with  equality,  if  not  superiority  of 
numbers,    any    which    Bolivar   could 
even  then  bring  into  the  field.     The 
repubhcan,    however,    separated    his 
forces,  and,  after  a  succession  of  san- 
guinary actions,  he  obtained  what  he 
conceived   at  the  time  to  be  a  final 
triumph  over  them  at  Carabobo,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1814.    The  ravages 
of  these  last  enemies  had  been  suffi- 
cient  to  throw  even   all  the   former 
atrocities  of  the  war  into  the  shade. 
From   the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko, 
where   one  of  the  main  inroads  had 
commenced,  to  the  city  of  Caraccas 
itself,  a  space  of  four  hundred  leagues 
was  laid  entirely  bare  by  fire,  sword, 
and    famine.      Bolivar,   understanding 
that  these  barbarians  had  assembled 
the  relics  of  their  strength  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Los  Llanos,  which  lies  be- 
yond the  frontier  of  Venezuela,  dis- 
patched several  of  his  best  troops  in 
pursuit  of  them  ;  but  having  by  this 
means  too  much  subdivided  his  forces, 
he  was  himself  surprised  by  an  assault 
of  Boves,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
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royalist  force  which  had  not  been  pre- 
sent at  Carabobo,  and  was  defeated  by 
him  with  great  slaughter.  This  re- 
verse occurred  at  Cura,  about  fifty 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Caraccas. 
Its  worst  consequence  was  the  excite- 
ment of  a  spirit  of  dissention  among 
the  republicans  themselves.  These 
dissentions  terminated  in  distrust  of 
Bolivar,  who,  in  his  turn,  being  ill- 
treated  by  his  friends,  lost  for  a  time 
possession  of  that  high  confidence  in 
himself  which  had  hitherto  rendered 
him  so  formidable  to  his  enemies. 
Wearied  with  the  scenes  of  horror 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  de- 
serted by  most  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  adhered  to  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
calamities,  he  embarked  once  more 
with  a  few  tried  companions,  and  set 
sail  for  Carthagena.  He  there  offered 
his  services  once  again  to  the  Congress 
of  New  Granada,  and  being  again  ac- 
cepted, he  continued  for  two  years  to 
fight  the  Spaniards  under  their  colours, 
anxiously  expecting  the  time  when  he 
might  again  have  an  opportunity  to 
elevate  his  own. 

The  same'  causes  which  prepared 
the  way  for  his  first  return,  were  not 
long  in  renewing  their  operation  and 
their  effect.     Although  the  Spanish 


government  landed,  at  the  end  of  1 81 5, 
a  force  which  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  secure  the  possessions  they  had 
acquired,  the  deportment  of  their 
chiefs  disgusted  very  speedily  a  great 
portion  of  the  very  troops  to  whose 
exertions  their  successes  had  been  ow- 
ing ;  and  these,  deserting  in  consider- 
able bodies,  began  to  act  together  as 
guerillas,  and  to  wish  that  they  had 
such  a  general  as  Bolivar  to  preside 
over  their  movements.  Bolivar  him- 
self, in  the  meantime,  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  one  Brion,  a  man 
of  large  fortune  in  Carthagena,  who 
undertook  to  defray  the  expences  of 
a  maritime  expedition  to  the  island  of 
Margarita,  which  forms  part  of  the 
captaincy  of  Venezuela,  and  where, 
as  Bolivar  had  learned,  the  republic- 
an standard  had  just  been  raised  by 
Arismendi.  He  sailed  ;  and,  having 
taken  two  Spanish  ships  of  war  in 
an  action  at  sea,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Margarita  in  force  sufficient 
to  strike  a  panic  into  the  Spaniards. 
These  therefore  left  the  island  with 
precipitation,  and  Bolivar  found  him- 
self at  leisure  to  think  of  turning 
his  arms  elsewhere.  He  landed  ac- 
cordingly, after  some  deliberation,  not 
far  from  Cumana,*  in  the  neighbour- 


*  The  barbarous  rage  of  the  Spaniards,  on  hearing  that  Bolivar  had  again  begun  j 
to  make  his  appearance  among  them,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  anecdote, 
extracted  from  the  journal  of  a  British  naval  officer,  (Captain  Hardy,  of  the  Mer- 
maid). 

"  Cumana,  June  12,  1816. 

'^  I  witnessed  the  following  barbarous  act : — A  female,  of  a  most  respectable  family 
in  Cumana,  having  spoken  against  the  Spanish  government  and  in  favour  of  the  pa- 
triotic party,  was  placed  on  an  ass,  led  through  the  streets  attended  by  ten  soldiers ; 
at  the  corner  of  every  street,  and  opposite  the  houses  of  her  nearest  connections,  she 
received  a  certain  number  of  kshes  on  her  bare  back,  nearly  tv/o  hundred  being  the 
number  she  was  sentenced  to.  The  poor  sufferer  was  blindfolded,  and  bore  the  in- 
human treatment  with  as  much  fortitude  as  was  ever  exhibited  on  such  an  occasion. 
Her  cries  were  feeble  ;  but  I  could  discover,  notwithstanding,  through  her  veil,  that 
her  tears  were  trickling  down. 

"  I  saw  but  one  dozen  lashes  inflicted.  Some  of  my  crew  observed  the  whole  sen- 
tence put  in  execution.  My  feehngs  were  too  much  shocked  for  curiosity  to  over- 
come them.  I  made  enquiries  concerning  the  poor  girl,  and  I  was  informed  that  she 
refused  all  food  and  medical  assistance,  and  died  in  a  fev.-  days,  being  unable,  from 
her  exquisite  feelings,  to  survive  the  disgrace  and  pain  she  had  suffered." 
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hood  of  which  city,  he  was  informed, 
some  of  the  guerilla  corps  had  their 
stations.  These  corps  immediately 
joined  him,  and,  having  then  embark- 
ed them  in  his  vessels,  he  sailed  for 
Ocumare,  a  port  lying  on  the  same 
coast,  considerably  more  to  the  west- 
ward. Here  he  landed  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1816,  and  immediately  issued  a 
proclamation,  offering  freedom  to  the 
slaves,  and  announcing  his  resolution 
that  the  voar  of  death  should  be  at  an 
end. 

His  first  object  was  to  secure  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  Caraccas.  In 
the  direction  of  that  city,  accord- 
ingly, the  vanguard  of  his  army  im- 
mediately marched,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Scots  adventurer,  by  name 
Gregor  M'Gregor,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  attached  to  the  fortunes  of 
^Bolivar,  and  who  was  valuable  to  him 
on  account  of  his  experience  in  arms, 
derived  from  the  peninsular  campaigns. 
^  The  general  himself  was  preparing  to 
follow  with  the  rest  of  his  forces, 
when  he  found  his  progress  arrested 
-  by  the  royalist  general  Morales,  who, 
in  the  issue,  defeated  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  effect  a  hasty  re-embark- 
ation of  his  troops.  M*Gregor,  in 
the  meantime,  having  gone  too  far  to 


return  before  Bolivar  embarked,  and 
being  pressed  by  the  victorious  royal- 
ists, changed  the  course  of  his  march, 
and  struck  along  the  coast  eastward 
to  Barcelona,  that  he  might  have  the 
more  easy  communication  with  the 
guerillas  of  Cumana.  He  did  not, 
however,  reach  that  city,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  fight  two  battles  with 
Morales.  In  the  last  of  them  he  was 
completely  triumphant,  and  immedi- 
ately after  it  he  made  his  entrance  into 
Barcelona.  Here  Bolivar  joined  him 
in  December,  with  reinforcements  of 
every  kind,  which  he  had  been  able  to 
procure  from  Arismendi  at  Margarita. 
From  this  time,  the  war  in  Carac- 
cas has  been  conducted  with  greater 
equality  of  success  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  country,  devastated  and 
impoverished  by  a  war  of  seven  years, 
does  not  possess  resources  enough  to 
support  armies  long  in  any  ontf  quar- 
ter. The  consequence  of  this  has 
been,  that  almost  every  town  in  the 
interior  has  changed  its  masters  more 
than  once  within  the  last  two  years.. 
The  republican  party,  in  the  mean 
time,  has  agents  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  who  omit  no  exertion  to  pro- 
cure soldiers  and  arms  for  the  assist- 
ance of  their  countrymen.*    The  mo- 


*  We  write  December,  1818.  It  would  appear  that  these  agents,  in  many  in- 
stances, exceed  their  powers,  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  most  severely  those  who 
rashly  listen  to  theu*  proposals.  A  Mr  James  Hacket  has  just  published  a  very  inte- 
resting little  narrative,  in  which  he  details  the  history  of  an  expedition  which  sailed 
from  the  Thames  in  the  end  of  1817,  to  join  BoHvar  in  Venezuela.  Bolivar,  it  seems, 
has  no  desire  of  such  reinforcements,  and  is  neither  able  nor  inclined  to  spend  any  of 
'the  little  money  he  has  on  the  support  of  English  auxiliaries.  The  expedition,  in 
which  Mr  Hacket  was  engaged,  on  reaching  the  West  Indian  islands  near  to  the  coast 
of  Caraccas,  found  that  they  were  going  on  a  thankless  errand,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  persisting  in  their  designs.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  composing  the  force  were 
reduced  to  great  distress,  being  abandoned  by  the  merchantmen  which  had  carried 
them  out,  and  obliged  to  seek  a  circuitous  and  precarious  method  of  returning  home, 
by  working  their  passage  to  North  America.  This  should  operate  as  an  example  to 
the  young  unemployed  military,  of  which  we  have  at  present  such  an  abundance; 
but  none  of  whom  we  can  spare,  unless  it  be  for  their  own  advantage.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  that  Mr  Hacket,  notwithstanding  all  the  sufferings  he  has  undergone, 
has  come  back  with  the  same  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  Bolivar  which 
formed  the  original  motive  of  his  jom-ney. 
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ther  country  is  too  weak  to  make  any- 
commanding  exertion  ;  and,  however 
long  the  struggle  may  be  protracted, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
end,  it  will  not  be  favourable  for  her. 
We  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
follow  the  course  of  events  in  Vene- 
zuela. That  province  deserves  parti- 
cular attention,  not  because  it  is  the 
richedt  or  the  most  important  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  but  because  in  it  the 
war  first  commenced,  and  has  been 
conducted  with  the  most  determined 
fury  down  to  the  time  when  we  are 
writing.  Its  vicinity  to  some  of  our 
own  islands,  too,  has  rendered  the 
events  which  have  occurred  there  bet- 
ter known  to  us,  than  are  those  which 
have  taken  place  in  most  of  the  other 
South  American  provinces.  We  shall 
now,  however,  attempt,  so  far  as  our 
information  enables  us,  to  bring  down 
the  history  of  the  sister  states  to  the 
same  point. 

The  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada 
is  situated  immediately  adjoining  to 
the  provinces  of  Venezuela,  and  its 
inhabitants  seem  to  have  caught  from 
thence,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  revo- 
lution in  1810,  the  first  spark  of  that 
enthusiasm  for  independence  which  has 
since  distinguished  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  New  Granada, 
her  various  provinces,  although  all 
desirous  of  freedom,  have  never  been 
united  among  themselves  by  a  perfect 
harmony  of  views  in  regard  either  to 
the  species  of  free  government  to  be 
established,  or  on  the  mode  in  which 
its  estabhshment  might  be  effected. 
The  great  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
for  example,  resisted  for  several  years 
every  proposal  of  uniting  itself  to  the 
General  Congress  of  New  Granada  ; 
and  the  province  of  Carthagena  has 
pieferred,  during  almost  the  whole 
period  of  the  war,  to  conduct  its  af- 
fairs in  the  same  independent  manner. 


The  consequence  of  the  foolish  con- 
duct of  Santa  Fe,  was  a  minor  civil  war 
between  it  and  the  Congress,  which 
terminated  in  its  reduction  by  force 
of  arms  ;  and  the  capital  of  Cartha- 
gena has  in  like  manner  undergone  a 
siege  by  the  troops  of  the  Congress, 
In  the  first  years  of  the  war,  notwith- 
standing, distinguished  success  attend- 
ed the  general  exertions  of  the  insur- 
gents. Their  armies,  headed  by  Na- 
rino,  a  man  of  high  talents  and  daunt- 
less resolution,  repelled  every  attack 
of  the  royalists,  and  defeated  them  on 
one  occasion  in  a  great  battle  at  £1 
alio  delPalacet  with  circumstances  of 
heroism  not  inferior  to  any  thing  which 
has  been  displayed  in  Venezuela.  The 
province  of  Popayan,  alone,  still  held 
out  for  the  royalists,  and  Narino  march- 
ed against  it  in  June  1814,  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  The  district, 
however,  is  rugged  and  mountainous  ; 
and  Narino,  having  fallen  into  an  am- 
bush, was  made  prisoner,  along  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops.  Boli- 
var, the  Venezuelan,  during  his  last 
absence  from  his  own  country,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  this  general.  But, 
since  the  recommencement  of  hostili- 
ties in  the  Caraccas,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Granadian  army  has  been  less  for- 
tunate in  its  commanders.  In  1816, 
General  Morillo  sailed  from  Spain  with 
a  force  of  12,000  men,  and  leaving 
2000  at  Puerto  Cabello  under  the  com- 
mand of  Morales,  (whose  proceedings 
we  have  already  described,)  he  landed 
with  the  rest  in  New  Granada,  and 
commenced  immediately  the  siege  of 
Carthagena.  He  was  repulsed*  at 
first,  but,  in  the  end,  he  succeeded 
not  only  in  taking  this  city,  but  in 
restoring  the  authority  of  King  Fer- 
dinand over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
territory  of  the  confederation.  Mo- 
rillo himself,  however,  seems  to  be 
well  aware  that  the  spirit  of  disaffec- 
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tion  is  still  very  widely  at  work  among 
the  New  Granadians  ;  and  he  writes 
to  the  Spanish  war-minister,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1816,  in  terms  which 
indicate  the  depth  of  his  fears  for  the 
future  condition  of  their  country.  The 
successes  of  BoUvar  in  Venezuela,  in 
the  end  of  that  year,  and  more  lately, 
must  of  necessity  have  tended  very 
much  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  dis- 
affection ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that 
should  Morillo  find  it  necessary  to 
withdrav)/  any  considerable  portion  of 
his  army  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  royalists  in 
Venezuela,  a  renewal  of  open  revolt 
would  be  the  immediate  consequence 
of  that  measure  in  New  Granada. 

In  the  great  region  of  La  Plata, 
the  success  of  the  revolution  seems  to 
4iave  been  far  less  chequered  with  ad- 
versity. Here,  indeed,  as  in  New 
Granada,  the  patriots  have  had  many 
dissentions  among  themselves,  and 
these  have  retarded  and  interrupted 

"the.  progress  of  their  general  emanci- 
pation. The  Junta, of  Buenos  Ayres 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  about 
the  same  time  when  similar  measures 
were  adopted  in  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada ;  but  it  was  not  till  June, 
1816,  that  they  issued  a  formalpro- 
clamation  of  independence.  After  a 
long  struggle  with  the  royalist  troops 
under   Liniers,    the   ex-viceroy,    and 

'  other  commanders,  and  undergoing, 
in  the  course  of  this  long  struggle, 
many  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, with  regard  to  which  we  have 
little  access  to  particular  inform.ation, 
the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  now 
obtained  an  apparently  firm  and  de- 
cided authority  over  all  the  provinces 
on  the  river  of  La  Plata, — excepting 
only  the  city  and  territory  of  Monte 
Video,  which  are  governed  by  a  Junta 
of  their  own,  in  strict  alliance  with 
that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a  few  places 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  which 
have  been  seized  since  the  commence- 


ment of  the  revolution  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Brazil.  Artigas,  the  general 
of  Monte  Video,  appears  to  watch  the 
Portuguese,  and  to  have  checked  every 
attempt  which  they  have  made  towards 
the  extension  of  their  dominion  in  his 
neighbourhood.  The  army  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  the  meantime,  their  own 
country  being  considered  in  perfect 
security,  have  passed  the  mountains 
into  Chili,  and  lent  powerful  assist- 
ance to  the  independent  party  in  that 
district. 

Chili,  like  Buenos  Ayres,  had  a 
junta  and  an  independent  government 
so  early  as  1810;  but  the  royahsts 
from  Peru  having  invaded  its  terri- 
tory in  great  force,  the  authority 
of  Ferdinand  had  been  fairly  re-esta- 
blished, when  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
from  La  Plata  encouraged  the  people 
to  rise  once  more  upon  the  Spaniards. 
These  were  unable  to  resist  such  a 
combination,  and  entirely  evacuated 
the  country.  Throughout  Chili  the 
independent  government  is  now  uni- 
versally recognised,  and  the  most  per- 
fect tranquillity  prevails.  The  strength 
of  the  country,  protected,  on  almost 
every  side,  by  the  impassable  Andes, 
is  such,  that  any  invasion  by  land  could 
not  fail  to  be  repulsed.  According  to 
the  last  intelligence,  the  combined  ar- 
mies of  Buenos  Ayres  and  ChiH  had 
marched  after  the  royahsts  into  Peru, 
and  driven  them  as  far  as  Potosi. 

In  New  Spain,  that  mighty  viceroyal- 
ty,  which,  including  within  its  bounds, 
besides  several  minor  districts,  the  two 
rich  and  populous  captain-generalships 
of  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  the  revolu- 
tionary war  has  subsisted  as  long,  and 
been  diversified  with  as  unexpected 
reverses,  as  in  any  other  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic dominions  of  the  Spanish 
crown.  In  the  year  1808,  when  the 
internal  dissentions  of  the  mother  coun- 
try became  known,  the  viceroy,  Itu- 
rigarray,  was  requested  to  assemble  a 
Junta,  who  might  take  into  their  own 
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hands  the  supreme  government  of  the 
country.  The  viceroy  appeared  in- 
clined to  favour  the  views  of  those 
who  made  this  request,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  point  of  complying 
with  their  wishes,  when  the  Spaniards 
in  his  capital  entered  his  palace  by 
night,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Spain. 
The  removal  of  this  officer  checked 
for  a  time,  but  did  not  extinguish,  the 
hopes  of  the  Americans ;  and  the  cruel 
deportment  of  his  successor,  Venegas, 
serving  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people,  an  alarming  insurrection  at 
last  took  place  in  1810.  The  leader 
of  this  revolution  was  one  Hidalgo, 
a  priest  ;  a  man  possessed  of  many  re- 
markable  talents, — above  all,  of  the 
power  to  excite  boundless  enthusiasm, 
by  an  artful  mixture  of  religion  and 
politics  in  his  addresses  to  the  people. 
His  chief  officers  were  priests,  like 
himself.  They  immediately  formed  a 
Junta,  and  declared  Hidalgo  captain- 
general.  Beginning  at  the  town  of 
Dolores,  where  Hidalgo  had  his  re- 
sidence, the  army,  under  the  command 
of  this  man,  began  a  march  towards 
the  capital  of  Mexico,  in  which,  for 
some  months,  he  persisted  triumph- 
antly, repelling  and  defeating  every 
royalist  force  that  was  sent  against 
him,  and  taking  possession,  in  his  pro- 
gress, of  several  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  the  new  world.  The  viceroy,  how- 
ever, having  persuaded  the  archbishop 
of  Mexico  to  excommunicate  Hidal- 
go, this,  in  some  degree,  shook  the 
superstitious  spirits  of  his  followers. 
He  advanced,  notwithstanding,  to  the 
gates  of  Mexico,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  entrance 
there  would  have  been  hailed  with 
exclamations  of  joy  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  sudden- 
ly, whether  from  unwillingness  to  ex- 
pose the^city  to  tlie  hazards  of  a  re- 
solute defence,  or  damped  by  some 
symptoms  of  dissentiou  in  his  army, 
he  turned  round,  and  'commenced   a 


retreat  almost  as  rapid  as  his  advance 
had  been.  In  an  action  which  occur- 
red about  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  ;  and,  immediately  af- 
terwards, he  was  executed  by  order 
of  Venegas.  Morelos,  another  priest, 
who  had  received  from  Hidalgo  the 
rank  of  field-marshal,  now  assumed 
the  command  ;  and,  for  several  years, 
the  war  was  maintained  between  him 
and  the  royalists,  under  Venegas  and 
Calleja,  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
with  very  various  success.  But  Mo. 
relos  at  last  shared  the  fate  of  Hidal- 
go ;  and  after  the  loss  of  him,  the 
cause  of  the  Junta  seems  to  have  been 
rapidly  and  uniformly  on  the  decline. 
Latterly,  moreover,  the  cruel  Venega* 
having  been  recalled,  Apodacha,  a 
man  of  mild  and  conciliating  charac- 
ter, has  been  sent  out  as  viceroy  ;  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  nomination  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  the  event. 
Adopting,  in  every  particular,  the 
most  popular  measures,  the  viceroy 
has  succeeded,  in  a  great  measure,  in 
reconciling  a  people  tired  of  wars  to 
the  ajithority  of  Ferdinand.  In  one 
department  (that  of  the  Provincias 
Internas),  the  insurgents  still  hold  out 
in  considerable  force ;  and  in  June, 
1816,  they  received  a  strong  accession 
by  the  arrival  of  General  Mina,  (the 
well-known  guerilla  chief)  who  brought 
with  him  a  large  supply  of  arms,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  experienced 
officers,  from  Europe.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  seem  that  the  royalists  conti- 
nue to  gain  ground,  and  that,  in  the 
words  of  a  dispatch  from  the  viceroy, 
**  there  appears  no  immediate  prospect] 
of  these  provinces  renouncing  their  < 
allegiance  to  Spain." 

But  these  very  words  of  the  vice*  I 
roy,  communicating  the  intelligencej 
of  his  success,  prove  how  cold  are  his] 
expectations  with  regard  to  its  ulte*j 
rior  and  more  important  consequences* 
The  Spaniards  themselves,  in  spite  ol 
that  obstinate  and  stubborn  resolutioa] 
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which  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in 
their  character,  cannot  any  longer 
conceal  from  themselves,  that  what- 
ever advantages  they  may  gain  can 
only  be  temporary  ones,  and  that  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  engaged  it 
one  that,  in  the  end,  must  fail.  To 
reduce  these  mighty  kingdoms  to  their 
former  state  of  subjection,  after  they 
have  supported  for  eight  years  a  war 
for  independence,  is  an  attempt  which 
would  probably  be  too  much  for  any 
European  power,  but  which  is  utterly 
and  manifestly  absurd  in  the  case  of  a 
power  so  reduced  in  all  its  energies  as 
Spain.  For  a  few  years,  indeed,  she 
may  continue  to  send  armies  and  gene- 
rals to  America,  and  these,  like  the 
army  which  sailed  under  Morillo,  may 
obtain,  for  a  time,  no  inconsiderable 
success.  They  may  capture  cities, 
and  scatter  armies  ;  but  the  strength 
of  their  adversaries  does  not  lie  in 
fortresses,  and  of  men  they  have  no 
want.  The  superiority  of  European 
tactics  will  soon  cease  to  be  observed 
in  the  history  of  these  American  wars  ; 
for  the  South  Americans  must  learn, 
as  already  the  North  Americans  have 
learned,  to  be  as  good  soldiers  as  those 
with  whom  it  is  their  business  to  fight. 
The  war,  besides,  must  come  to  de- 
pend less  and  less  upon  the  character 
of  particular  troops  ;  for,  in  its  es- 
sence, it  is  a  national  war,  and  the 
whole  population  must,  in  the  end, 
become  an  armed  population.  Moun- 
tains, rivers,  deserts,  and  immense  dis- 
tances— every  meansof  natural  strength 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Their 
antagonists  can  never,  in  regard  to  num- 
bers, be  any  other  than  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  when  compared  with  them ; 
for  they  are  only  what  a  population 
of  ten  millions  can  spare,  and  send 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  subdue  a  po- 
pulation nearly  twice  as  great.  The 
population  of  the  South  American 
provinces,  too,  is  destined  to  multiply 
itself  to  an  extent,  wherewith  the  mo- 
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ther  country,  were  she  doubly  larger 
than  she  is,  could  have  no  expectation 
of  coping.  The  mother  country,  more- 
over, is  torn  and  lacerated  by  domestic 
factions  ;  her  revenue  does  not  suffice 
even  for  her  domestic  expenditure,  to 
say  nothing  of  immense  expeditions  to 
the  new  world.  But  above  all,  the 
Spanish  Americans  have  perpetually 
before  their  eyes  the  freedom  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Brazil  flourishing  under  a  resident  king 
on  the  other.  With  these  objects  at 
hand  to  stimulate  their  ardour,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  people  of 
New  Granada,  La  Plata,  and  Mexico, 
can  for  a  moment  permit  themselves 
to  sit  down  in  contented  submission. 
Nor  even  if  they  should,  would  Spain 
be  long  a  gainer  by  their  pusillani- 
mity. Were  a  far  wiser  prince  than 
Ferdinand  at  this  moment  recognized 
as  the  indisputed  lord  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces which  he  has  lost,  we  are  per- 
suaded he  would  find  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  oppose  any  enduring  bar- 
rier to  that  stream  of  events  which 
seems  to  carry  America  irresistibly 
into  independence  of  Europe. 

What  England  in  vain  attempted  in 
the  plenitude  of  her  vigour,  it  is  not 
to  be  beheved  that  Spain  can  do  in  the 
midst  of  that  decline  which  is  equally 
discernible  over  every  department  of 
her  resources.  It  matters  not  whe- 
ther she  continue  to  combat  the  insur- 
gents in  every  state,  or,  concentrating 
all  her  power,  endeavour  to  rescue  at 
least  one  of  her  old  possessions  from 
their  hands.  Should  she  abandon  all 
but  Mexico,  the  army  of  South  Ame- 
rica would  soon  do  for  Mexico  what 
that  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  already  done 
for  Chili. 

Without  professing  to  entertain  any 
very  extravagant  notion  of  the  Abbe 
de  Pradt  in  his  general  character  of  a 
political  prophet,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  views  he  has  embraced 
concerning  the  future  destinies  of  A  me- 
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rica,  eeem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  larger  and  firmer  basis  of 
undeniable  facts,  than  were  ever  before 
piled  together  to  sustain  a  prospective 
and  predictive  theory.  His  work  on 
"  America,  and  on  the  Colonies," 
is  highly  deserving  of  more  serious 
consideration  than  as  yet  it  seems  to 


have  obtained.  The  pretending  and 
gasconading  character  of  his  style 
should  not  be  allowed  too  deeply  to 
prejudice  us  against  a  writer,  who  has 
undoubtedly  as  much  acuteness,  and 
at  least  as  much  eloquence,  as  any  of 
his  contemporaries. 
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JVest  Indies. — Disturbances  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. — Different  Representa- 
tions given  of  the  Causes  of  these  Tumults  in  the  British  Parliament. — -Mr 
Wilherforce' s  Motion  concerning  a  Slave  Registry  Bill — abandoned  for  the 
'present. — East  Indies. — Second  Campaign  in  Nepaul. — Battle  ofMucktuam- 
pore. — Capture  of  Hurryhurpore. — Peace  concluded. — Cessions  to  the  Bri- 
tish.— Proceedings  in  Cutch. — Disturbances  at  Barreilly. — Inroad  of  the 
Pindarees. — Java  is  delivered  up  to  the  Dutch, 


In  the  same  hemisphere,  meantime, 
our  own  more  scattered  possessions 
continued  to  be  visited  with  many- 
symptoms  of  that  general  spirit  of  co- 
.lonial  commotion,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made  in  treating  of 
the  more  terrible  convulsions  which 
have  so  long  agitated  the  more  exten- 
.sive  and  important  provinces  of  Spain. 
.In  Jamaica,  an  insurrection  of  negroes 
occurred  at  the  opening  of  the  year, 
which  promised  to  be  of  long  and  se- 
rious endurance  at  its  commencement, 
but  which  the  vigilance  of  the  Duke 
oi  Manchester  happily  suppressed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  A  far  more 
extensive  and  alarming  tumult  took 
place  in  Barbadoes  on  Easter  Monday. 
In  that  island,  however,  the  level  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  and  the  much 
greater  admixture  of  white  inhabitants, 
presented  facilities  of  repressing  the 
commotion,  infinitely  superior  to  what 
almost  any  other  of  our  insular  colo- 
nies could  have  afforded.  For  three 
days,  nevertheless,  the  insurgent  slaves 
not  only  made  head  against  all  the 
troops  which  the- governor  could  bring 
into  the  field,  but  devastated  at  their 
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pleasure  an  extent  of  country  much 
wider  than  these  at  first  conceived  to 
be  in  any  danger  from  their  violence. 
On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  the 
ringleader,  or  captain  of  the  whole, 
was  defeated  in  a  village  where  he  had 
posted  the  prime  and  flower  of  his  ad- 
herents ;  he  was  surrounded  and  taken, 
and  executed  on  the  morrow  ;  but  be- 
fore his  death,  he  made  such  disclo- 
sures as  enabled  the  king's  authorities 
to  cut  off  all  communication  among 
the  remainder  of  the  negroes,  and  so 
to  prevent  the  farther  progress,  and 
not  improbable  completion,  of  a  plot, 
which,  according  to  the  account  given 
of  it  by  this  desperate  chief,  exceeded, 
in  the  boldness  of  its  preconcerted  atro- 
cities, every  thing  which  has  yet  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  these  ferocious 
savages. 

The  notice  of  parliament  was  imme- 
diately directed  to  the  subject  of  these 
disturbances  by  the  old  and  honoured 
champion  of  negro  emancipation,  Mr 
Wilberforce.  This  gentleman  made  a 
long  and  energetic  speech,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  conviction,  that  a 
very  great  share  of  the  unhappy  tu- 
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mults  which  had  just  occurred,  were 
owing  to  the  want  of  such  a  law  con- 
cerning the  registry  of  slaves,  as  he  had 
on  several  previous  occasions  recom- 
mended to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  ; 
because  the  absence  of  such  a  law  ena- 
bled avaricious  and  unprincipled  plant- 
ers to  contradict  the  whole  of  the  mer- 
ciful intentions  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture, by  furtively  introducing  addition- 
al slaves  into  the  islands,  and  so  pro- 
tracting the  shameful  traffic  of  human 
souls  renounced  by  the  wisdom  of  a 
Christian  nation.  The  actual  bondsmen 
employed  on  the  soil  of  the  colonies 
could  not,  he  contended,  look  forward 
to  that  increase  of  regard  to  their  own 
comforts,  of  which  their  increased  value 
might  otherwise  give  rational  expecta- 
tion, far  less  be  encouraged  to  hope 
for  that  gradual,  indeed,  but  final  and 
effectual  suppression,  of  the  very  sys- 
tem of  negro  slavery,  for  which  such 
alleviations  in  their  immediate  lot  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  make  way. 
A  very  different  view  was   taken  of 
the  matter  by  Mr  Palmer  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  who  maintained  that 
the  whole  of  the  disturbances,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  colonies,  might 
with  more  reason  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
judicious behaviour  of  persons  enter- 
taining the  same  views  with  Mr  Wil- 
berforce,  but  entirely  devoid  of  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  which  had  al- 
ways formed  so  distinguishing  a  point 
in  his  character  and  deportment.   The 
ignorant  slaves,  it  was  said,  addressed 
by  baptists  and  other  missionaries,  al- 
^.^   most  as  ignorant  of  worldly  affairs  and 
'  their  management  as  themselves,  had 
been  led  to  consider  immediate  eman- 
cipation as  their  clear  right,  Mr  Wil- 
berforce  as  the  advocate  and  champion 
of  this  right,  and  the  slave  registry  bill 
in  question  as  one  leading  and  import- 
ant step  towards  the  attainment  of  all 
their  wishes.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  such  assertions  could  have  been 
made  without  some  ground  in  fact ; 


indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  de- 
luded negroes  of  Barbadoes  had  been 
heard,  in  their  tumult  of  insurrection, 
too  often  to  utter  the  name  of  Wilber- 
force,  in  a  way  which  the  eminent  per- 
son who  bears  it  would  have  been  as 
sorry  as  any  one  to  hear.  It  was  pro- 
bably, in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  that  Mr  Wilber- 
force  consented,  so  easily  as  he  did,  to 
withdraw  hiu  motion  for  the  present, 
and  to  wait  till  the  lapse  of  a  tranquil 
interval  might  render  the  adoption  of 
his  measures  more  likely  to  be  attend- 
ed with  no  violent  results. 

In  the  other  great  division  of  our 
foreign  possessions,  India,  there  oc- 
curred during  this  year  several  events 
of  considerable  importance.  Of  these 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  brief 
abstract. 

The  war  with  the  Nepaulese  was 
commenced  last  year  under  very  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.     It  had 
been  always  their  policy  to  prevent 
foreigners  from  obtaining  any  know- 
ledge of  their  country  j  and  although 
an  imaginary  line  only   separated   it 
from  our  possessions,  we  were  in  a 
great  measure  unacquainted  with  it. 
The  campaign  was  planned  on  uncer- 
tain information,  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence unaccompanied  with  that  suc- 
cess which  the  Governor-general  anti- 
cipated, and  which   his   scientific  ar- 
rangements under  other  circumstances 
would   have  deserved.      The   fatigue 
which  our  troops  had  to  undergo  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  natives, 
for  they  had  to  act  in  a  mountainous] 
region,  to  which  they  were  altogether 
unaccustomed.    They  had  to  invade  a| 
country  by  nature  the  strongest  in  the] 
world,  where  their  discipline  and  theiri 
'  science  were   comparatively  of  little] 
avail,  and  to  encounter  an  enemy  fully] 
aware  of  the  advantages  they  possess- 
ed,  and   overweeningly   confident   in] 
themselves.     The  supineness  of  Gene-J 
rals  Marley  and  Wood,  the  defeat  of 
10 
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their  outposts,  ami  the  severe  losses 
which  the  division  of  Major-general 
Gillespie  sustained,  served,  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  campaign,  to  confirm 
the  mountaineers  in  their  long-cherish- 
ed opinion  that  they  were  invincible — 
an  illusion  which  the  brilliant  victories 
of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  Colonel  Nicholls,  did  not  en- 
tirely dissipate. 

The  armistice  which  was  concluded 
between  Major-General  Sir  D.  Och- 
terlony and  the  Goorka  Viceroy,  in 
April  181.5,  left  us  in  military  occu- 
pation of  the  whole  of  their  territories 
t  west  of  the  Kali,  and  negociations  for 
I  a  permanent  treaty  were  immediately 
i  entered  into  ;  but  the  Rajah  vi^as  by 
no  means  sincere  in  his  desire  for  peace. 
Encouraged  by  promises  of  support 
and  assistance  from  Scindiah,  and  the 
other  powers  of  the  interior  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  flattering  himself,  proba- 
bly, that  the  Emperor  of  China  would 
interfere  in  his  behalf,  he  made  use  of 
every  artifice  to  protract  the  negocia- 
tions, and  it  was  not  till  the  2d  of  De- 
cember that  it  was  signed  by  his  com- 
missioners, and  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bradshaw  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
The  ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged 
within  fifteen  days  ;  but  still  persisting 
in  the  same  line  of  policy,  the  Rajah 
interposed  delays,  and  finally  refused 
to  sign  it. 

The  unhealthy  season  was  now  ap- 
proaching, and  it  was  even  doubted  if 
the  troops  could  with  prudence  enter 
the  country  at  so  late  a  period  ;  but, 
in  other  respects,  they  took  the  field 
under  much  more  favourable  circum- 
stances than  in  the  former  campaign. 
The  army  of  Bengal  had  been  consi- 
derably increased,  so  that  it  was  not 
now  necessary  to  expose  the  Mahratta 
frontier.  Already  possessed  of  one 
half  of  the  enemy's  territories,  we  had 
obtained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
other,  and  the  obstacles  we  had  to 
encounter  were  ascertained  to  be  lesa 


formidable  than  had  been  apprehend- 
ed. Our  troops  were  in  the  highest 
spirits  J  and  they  possessed,  in  Sir 
David  Ochterlony,  a  general  of  con- 
summate abilities,  in  whose  conduct 
they  placed  unbounded  confidence. 
With  regard  to  our  opponents,  the 
protracted  warfare  had  drained  their 
resources  and  impoverished  their  coun- 
try— we  had  no  longer  to  encounter 
troops  inured  to  war — the  fine  army 
which  had  extended  their  dominions 
to  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge  was  an- 
nihilated in  the  first  campaign — and 
the  forces  which  they  now  drew  toge- 
ther for  the  defence  of  their  capital, 
though  formidable  in  point  of  num- 
bers, were  deficient  in  experience  and 
discipline. 

The  Governor-general,  in  order  to 
be  prepared  for  every  emergency,  had 
concentrated  about  1500  men  in  the 
vicinity  of  Patna,  at  the  head  of  which 
Sir  David  Ochterlony  took  the  field, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Ra- 
jah had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
He  advanced  in  three  columns  towards 
the  range  of  hills  which  forms  the  na- 
tural barrier  of  Nepaul.     It  can  only 
be  penetrated  by  a  few  places,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  had 
been  fortified  with  much  labour  and 
expence ;  but  the  British  general  fortu- 
nately obtained  information  of  a  pass 
unknown  to,  or  neglected  by,  the  ene- 
my's commanders.  By  a  sudden  move- 
ment with  one  brigade  of  the  column 
under  his  personal  command,  he  enter- 
ed the  hills  at  that  point,  and  turned 
their  position.      They  fell   back   on 
Muckwampore,  and  the  British  column 
encamped  within  two  miles  of  them  on 
the  27th  of  February,  occupying   a 
hill  in  front,  from  which  they  had  re- 
tired on  the  approach  of  our  troops. 
They,  however,  immediately  perceived 
that  they  had  committed  a  gross  blun- 
der in  evacuating  a  position  of  such 
importance  to  our  future  operations, 
and  their  efforts  were  accordingly  di- 
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rected  to  the  recovery  of  it.  Advan- 
cing with  an  overwhelming  force,  our 
small  party  was  compelled  to  retire 
before  them,  until  a  reinforcement  ar- 
rived from  Tank  to  their  assistance  j 
and  fresh  troops  continued  to  be  pour- 
ed in  on  both  sides,  until  the  action 
became  almost  a  general  one.  The 
enemy  persevered,  during  five  hours, 
in  desperate  attempts  to  retake  the 
hill ;  but,  after  their  first  momentary 
success,  they  never  could  make  any 
impression,  and,  in  the  end,  they  were 
totally  routed,  chiefly  by  a  charge 
which  was  made  by  the  second  bri- 
gade. The  troops  engaged  were  part 
of  the  87th  regiment,  under  Captain 
Fenton  ;  the  second  battalion  8th  re- 
giment of  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  un- 
der Majors  Manly  and  Nation  ;  the 
second  battalion  12th,  under  Major 
Shapland  ;  and  the  second  battalion 
25th,  under  Captain  Smith  j  the  whole 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  Lieut.- 
Colonels  Miller  and  Burnet,  who  high- 
ly distinguished  themselves.  The  ene- 
my lost  a  gun,  and  left  about  500  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  whilst  our  loss, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  did 
not  much  exceed  200.  Lieutenant 
Tyrrele,  of  the  20th  Bengal  regiment, 
who  had  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  command  of  the  original 
party  on  the  hill,  was  the  only  officer 
who  fell.  The  Goorkas  behaved 
throughout  the  day  with  the  most  de- 
termined courage,  and,  in  particular, 
shewed  the  greatest  devotion  in  carry- 
ing off  their  wounded.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  their  guns  were  filled 
with  tangent  scales,  an  improvement 
which  had  been  but  recently  adopted 
by  our  artillery  in  India  ;  and  it  is 
said  they  threw  Shrapncll  shells  in 
this  day's  action,  a  circumstance  very 
surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  French  themselves  have  never  been 
able  to  imitate  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  column  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  i^elly  entered 


the  hills  by  another  route,  and  on  the 
1st  of  February  commenced  opera- 
tions against  the  Fort  of  Hurryhur- 
pore.  It  appeared  that  a  point  of 
considerable  importance,  within  a  short 
distance  of  it,  had  been  overlooked  by 
the  enemy,  which  the  colonel  determi- 
ned to  take  by  surprise.  He  accord- 
ingly detached  a  party,  under  Lieut.- 
Colonel  (now  Sir  J.)  O'Halloran,  of 
the  18th  Native  Infantry,  which  dis- 
lodged the  enemy's  piquet,  and  repul- 
sed their  whole  force  in  a  desperate 
attempt  they  made  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  the  point.  Cazee  Ranjour 
Sing,  who  had  so  greatly  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  the  defence  of  Jy tuck, 
in  the  last  campaign,  commanded  in 
this  quarter.  He  saw  that  the  fort  was 
no  longer  tenable,  and  retreated  during 
the  night,  leaving  a  place  of  great  im- 
portarice  to  be  taken  possession  of 
without  opposition. 

As  soon  as  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
was  joined  by  the  third  column,  under 
the  orders  of  Colonel  Nicol,  he  advan- 
ced upon  Muckwampore,  and  encamp- 
ed before  it.  A  few  days  would  have 
given  him  possession  of  it,  placing  the 
capital  within  his  grasp,  when  the  Ne- 
paul  Rajah  thought  proper  to  submit 
to  the  terms  imposed  by  the  Governor* 
general.  The  conditions  of  the  for- 
mer treaty  embraced  all  the  object* 
for  which  we  had  gone  to  war,  and 
none  other  were  now  exacted.  Peace 
was  signed  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  it 
was  formally  ratified  by  the  Rajah  on 
the  4th  of  the  same  month.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  campaign  was  so 
speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion,  for 
sickness  had  begun  to  break  out  in  the 
British  camp,  and  it  would  undoubted- 
ly have  increased  as  the  weather  be- 
came hotter.  Too  much  praise  can- 
not be  bestowed  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  whole  was  conducted  by  Sir  David 
Ochterlony.  flis  plans  appear  to  have 
been  laid  with  singular  judgment,  and 
executed  with  the   greatest  decision 
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and  energy.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  behaviour  of  the  troops,  but 
they  fortunately  had  few  of  those  hard- 
ships to  undergo,  which,  in  the  former 
campaign,  had  displayed  their  character 
in  the  brightest  colours.  The  Gover- 
nor-general had  also  intended  to  invade 
Nepaul  from  the  side  of  the  Oude, 
and  a  force  had  been  prepared  in  that 
quarter ;  but  the  brilHant  success  of  the 
grand  army  rendered  its  advance  unne- 
cessary. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  concur- 
red in  unanimously  voting  their  thanks 
to  the  Governor-general  of  India,  and 
the  generals,  officers,  and  troops  em- 
ployed under  his  orders.  The  Prince 
Regent,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his 
Majesty,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
marquis  of  the  united  kingdom,  by  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Hastings  ;  and  Sir 
David  Ochterlony,  who  had  been  crea- 
ted a  baronet  for  his  conduct  in  the 
first  campaign,  now  received  the  grand 
-cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Although  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  had  every 
-reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Governor- 
.  general  for  the  moderation  which  he 
had  displayed,  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were,  nevertheless,  such  as  effec- 
tually reduced  his  state  from  the  rank 
it  had  occupied  among  the  nations  of 
the  East.  He  was  called  upon,  in  the 
first  instance,  distinctly  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  the  lands  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  before 
the  war,  and  to  adnnit  the  justice  of 
our  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  them  ; 
he  was  required  to  make  extensive  ces- 
sions, to  indemnify  us  for  the  expences 
of  a  war  in  which  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  have  been  the  agressor.  He 
engaged  never  to  molest  our  ally,  the 
Rajah  of  Siccem,  in  the  possesbion  of 
his  territories,  and  never  to  retain  any 
natives  of  Europe  or  America  in  his 
service,  without  consent  of  the  British 
government.  In  order  to  improve  the 
relations  of  amitv  between  the  states. 


it  was  also  agreed  that  accredited  mi- 
nisters from  each  shall  reside  at  the 
court  of  the  other,  an  object  of  consi- 
derable importance,  since  it  gives  us 
an  insight  into  his  policy,  which  we 
could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 
The  cpssfons  which  the  Rajah  made 
by  this  treaty,  include  the  whole  of  the 
territory  between  the  Kili  and  Teesa, 
with  the  exception  of  Morang,  and 
the  town  of  Bootwul.  This  compre- 
hended extensive  tracts  of  low  land, 
which,  hke  the  hills  of  Nepaul,  are  of 
great  fertility,  but  so  extremely  un- 
healthy, that  they  are  only  habitable 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  for  this 
reason,  it  will  probably  be  long  before 
they  can  be  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  before  any  surplus  revenue  to  the 
state  can  be  derived  from  them  ;  but 
the  possession  of  them  is  desirable  in 
another  point  of  view,  as  our  boun- 
dary, which  was  formerly  an  incessant 
subject  of  discussion  and  dispute,  is 
now  clearly  defined.  These  lands  are 
now  permanently  attached  to  the  ad- 
joining Tillahs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tracks  bordering  on  Oude,  which 
have  been  ceded  to  the  Nawaub  ;  and 
he,  in  return,  has  gladly  relinquished 
his  claim  to  a  million  sterling  he  ad- 
vanced at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  The  Rajah  likewise  ceded  all  the 
territories  within  the  hills  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Meilchio,  including  the 
Fort  of  Nagru,  Nagariste  Pass,  ^nd 
intermediate  lands.  But,  with  a  view 
to  indemnify  the  Nepaulese  chiefs,  and 
Barahdars,  for  their  losses  by  these 
cessions,  the  British  government  agreed 
to  pay  25,000/.  per  annum  in  pensions, 
to  such  of  them  as  should  be  selected 
by  the  Rajah.   ^ 

With  regard  to  their  extensive  con- 
quests to  the  west  of  the  river  Kali, 
the  Rajah  rehnquished  all  claim  to,  or 
connection  with  them.  They  were, 
therefore,  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Governor-general.  The  province 
of  Almorah  he  added  to  the  British 
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dominions,  and  that  part  of  Ghurwal 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Alelc- 
nandra,  iacliiding  the  town  of  Sirin- 
gar,  was  annexed  to  it,  *  The  doon, 
or- valley,  of  Deyra,  was  also  united 
to  the  British  province  of  Saharan- 
pore.  The  dethroned  Rajah  of  Si- 
rinagur  was  reinstated  in  the  rest  of 
his  dominions,  and  the  petty  states  be- 
tween the  Jumna  and  Sullcdge  were 
restored  to  tlie  situation  they  were 
placed  in  before  their  conquest.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  coun- 
try will  add  to  our  revenue,  or  ex- 
tend our  commerce  ;  but  the  posses- 
sion of  it  is  desirable  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
every  rtason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  change  of  masters.  No- 
thing certainly  can  be  worse  than  the 
treatment  they  received  under  the 
former  government.  It  is  well  known 
that  their  military  chiefs  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  hsten  to  a  complaint 
against  a  soldier.  Now  they  are,  in  all 
respects,  dependent  on  the  British  go- 
vernment. This  singular  country  oc- 
cupies the  intermediate  space  between 
the  plains  of  Hindostan  and  the  stupen- 
dous range  of  Himmelaya,  from  the 
river  Kali  to  the  Sutledge,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
plains  ;  there  is  not  a  valley,  or  a  level 
piece  of  land,  of  any  extent  in  the 
whole  country  ;  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain ground  lit  for  cultivation,  the  in- 
habitants have,  with  great  labour,  con- 
structed terraces  on  the  slopes  of  their 
mountains,  by  which  means  they  con- 
trive to  raise  corn  enough  for  their 
own  consumption.  They  have  exten- 
sive forests  of  oak,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
of  bad  quality,  and  has  not  yet  been 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  ship-build- 
ing ;  but  their  firs  have,  for  some  time, 
been  sent  to  Calcutta  in  great  quanti- 
ties. The  productions  of  Europe  and 
India  flourish  here  equally.  The  win- 
ter is  severe ;  and,  in  the  months  of 
February  aud  March,  the  ground  is 


frequently  covered  with  snow.  The 
inhabitants  at  this  season  seldom  quit 
their  houses.  They  are  in  a  very  un- 
civihzed  state,  and  so  poor,  that  mo- 
ney can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  known 
among  them. 

The  Arab  troops  in  the  service  of 
some  of  the  petty  princes  of  Guzaret 
had,  for  some  time  past,  disclaimed 
their  authority,  so  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  employ  a  division  of  the 
Bombay  army,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  East,  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience.  Having  accomplished  this 
object  by  expelUng  them  from  the  for- 
tihed  places  they  had  taken  possession 
of,  the  colonel  crossed  over  intoCutch 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  that  state 
under  the  controul  of  the  British  go- 
vernment— a  measure  which  had  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  support  and 
countenance  the  pirates  had  received 
in  that  quarter.  He  took  the  fortress 
of  Anjar  by  storm,  and  was  proceed- 
ing against  Boojibooji  the  capital, 
when  the  Rajah  of  Cutch  thought 
proper  to  accede  to  the  terms  offered 
him.  He  agreed  to  defray  all  the  cx- 
pences  of  the  expedition,  and  to  re- 
ceive a  British  resident  at  his  court.  M 
Part  of  Colonel  East's  force,  under  f 
the  orders  of  Lieutenant- colonel  Bar- 
clay, was  immediately  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  restoring  the  refractory  dis- 
trict of  Wagur  to  his  authority. 

In  the  month  of  April,  there  were 
disturbances  of  a  most  alarming  na- 
ture in  the  city  of  Bareilly,  in  Rohil- 
cand,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  system 
of  police,  which  had  been  thought  ne- 
cessary by  government ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  inhabitants 
became  liable  to  an  assessment.  Al- 
though it  was  very  moderate  and  equi- 
table, and,  in  reality,  attended  with  a 
considerable  saving  of  expence  and 
trouble,  they  very  generally  refused  to 
pay  it,  and  some  discontented  Mus- 
sulmans among  them  appear  to  have 
resorted  to  every  means  of  exciting 
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the  popular  discontent.    On  the  16th, 
the  mob  assaulted  the  magistrate  of 
the  city  in  the  streets,  and  killed  two 
of  his  attendants.     The  military  was 
called  in,   some  lives   were   lost,  and 
amongst  others  the  Mufti  was  wound- 
ed, a  circumstance  which  their  priests 
availed  themselves    of,    to   give    the 
quarrel  a  religious  character.     They 
accordingly  prevailed  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  to  quit  their 
'  houses,  and  assembled  at  the  principal 
mosque,    where   they   displayed    the 
'standards   of  their  rehgion.     In   the 
course   of  the  next   day,  they  were 
joined  by  many  armed  men  from  the 
adjoining    towns,    particularly    from 
Rillebut,  and  the  troops  at  the  place, 
■who  had  moved  out  to  disperse  them, 
•were  hemmed  in  on  every  side.  They 
'consisted  of  about  200  men  of  the 
27th  Native  Infantry,  with  two  field- 
pieces,  under  Captain  Boscawen.  Ex- 
presses had  been  sent  to   Futtyghur 
-and  to   Moradabad  for  more  troops, 
but  of  these  a  detachment  of  450  men 
of  Captain  Cunningham's  regiment  of 
Rohilla  horse  had  only  arrived  when 
the  insurgents  commenced  hostilities. 
^  Captain  Boscawen's  small  party, which 
he  had  thrown  into  a  square,  v/as  sur- 
rounded by  at  least  1200  men,  who 
charged  him  sword  in  hand  on  every 
side  ;  but  though  they  succeeded  at 
one  time  in  penetrating  into  the  square, 
and  had  actually  possessed  themselves 
of  one  of  the  guns,  they  were  at  length 
driven  off  in  every  direction.      The 
field  was  cleared  by  a  charge  of  the 
Rohilla  horse,  and  the  slaughter  was 
immense.     The  conduct   of   Captain 
Boscav/cn,  and  the  brave  men  of  the 
27th  regiment,  received,  as  it  deserved, 
the   warmest   commendations   of  the 
Governor-general ;  and  he  was  parti- 
cularly pleased  with  the  fidelity  dis- 
played by  the  newly  embodied  corps 
of  Rohilla  horse,  natives  of  the  city, 
or  its  vicinity,  and  Mahometans  by 
rehgion  ; — the  entreaties  of  their  fel- 


low-citizens  and  of  their  priests,  was 
in  vain  reiterated  to  seduce  them  from 
their  allegiaiice  and  duty  ;  and  hi  a 
solitary  instance,  in  which  their  call 
was  complied  u^th,  the  deserter  was 
shot  by  a  comrade  whilst  quitting  the 
ranks.  This  sanguinary  affair  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  April ;  and,  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  13th 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Ma- 
jor RichardSr  arrived.  Tranquillity 
was  restored,  but  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe 
by  a  large  force  ;  and  Major-general 
Sir  George  Ashe,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  it,  was  invested 
with  the  powers  of  a  military  commis- 
sioner. 

Whilst  British  India  was  rapidly 
and  unceasingly  improving,  the  state 
of  the  provinces  in  the  possession  of 
the  native  powers,  became  daily  more 
deplorable.  Torn  by  internal  factions, 
and  exposed  to  continual  inroads,  therie 
was  no  longer  any  security  in  proper- 
ty. The  quantity  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation was  annually  diminishing,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  scarcity  were  fre- 
quently felt.  Emigration  to  the  Com- 
pany's territories  became  common  ; 
and  many  who  had  been  ruined  by  the 
depredations  of  the  Pindarees,  had  no 
resource  but  to  join  them.  This  law- 
less assemblage  of  robbers  appear  to 
have  ravaged  the  country,  until  it  was 
completely  exhausted.  Ever  since 
1804,  their  numbers  had  been  on  the 
increase  ;  and,  as  the  interior  of  India 
no  longer  presented  a  field  for  them, 
they  had  ventured,  in  the  years  1812 
and  1813,  to  invade  the  British  terri- 
tories. This  year  they  renewed  their 
depredations  in  a  different  quarter,  and 
with  greater  success.  They  made  a 
rapid  inroad  into  Guntoer,  one  of  the 
northern  circars,  ravaged  and  laid 
waste  that  rich  distiict,  and  commit- 
ted acts  of  the  most  unparalleled  bar- 
barity against  its  inhabitants.  The  loss 
which  the  governracut  sustained  cau- 
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not  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  million 
sterling,  but  their  movements  were 
conducted  with  so  much  judgment 
that  our  troops  could  never  bring  them 
to  action,  and  they  not  only  escaped 
with  impunity  themselves,  but  carried 
off  almost  all  their  booty.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  decisive  measures  will 
be  taken  to  recal  these  hordes  to  re- 
gular habits,  and  to  restore  tranquilli- 
ty to  India 

Amer  Khan,  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  can  hardly  be  looked  on 
in  a  more  favourable  light.  He  inva- 
ded the  state  of  Jugpore  early  in  the 
season  ;  and,  after  having  levied  con- 
tributions of  the  inhabitants,  laid  siege 
to  the  capital.  The  Rajah  applied  to 
the  British  resident  at  Delhi,  and  an 
adequate  force  was  held  in  readiness 
to  march  to  his  assistance  ;  but  as 
he  did  not  accede  to  some  proposals 


which  were  made  him,  he  was  left  to 
purchase  off  that  rapacious  chieftain 
as  he  best  could.  The  British  govern- 
ment, it  is  understood,  wished  him  to 
place  himself  personally  under  their 
protection,  by  subsidizing  a  body  of 
their  troops — an  offer  which  he  would 
willingly  have  accepted,  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
who  were  unwilling  to  see  foreign  in- 
fluence introduced  in  that  quarter. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the 
valuable  Island  of  Java  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Dutch,  agreeably  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  in  framing  it,  the 
interests  of  some  of  the  native  princes 
were  entirely  neglected  ;  and  Mr  Raf- 
fles, the  Lieutenant-governor,  in  vain 
attempted  to  obtain  from  the  Dutch 
authorities  some  stipulations  in  their 
favour. 
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Paris,  Dec.  23d. — Yesterday,  a 
very  violent  and  tempestuou%  debate 
broke  forth  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, relating  to  the  escape'of  Laval- 
lette.  The  Ultra- Royalists  openly 
charged  the  King*8  ministers  with  con- 
niving at  it,  and  Count  dea  LesMaisons 
moved  a  proposition,  that  they  should 
be  called  upon  to  give  information  up- 
on the  subject.  The  ministers  present 
strongly  rebutted  the  charge  made 
against  them,  but  the  proposition  of 
Les  Maisons  was  carried  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. 

Berlin,  Dec,  5. — It  is  generally 
sserted  here,  that  in  the  course  of  this 
winter  some  thousand  Protestants, 
from  the  south  of  France,  will  settle  in 
pur  states,  with  the  permisson  of  the 
government.  Several  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people  are  already  in  the  can- 
tons of  Vaud  and  Neufchatel,  to 
which  they  fled,  in  order  to  save 
their  lives,  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September.  General  La- 
garde,  as  it  is  affirmed,  really  had 
from  the  king  strict  orders  to  destroy 
the  seeds  of  di&order  at  Nismes  ;  but 
he  was  not  furnished  with  sufficient 
means.     He  seized  Trestailler,  who, 


with  his  own  hand,  had  murdered 
fourteen  protestants,  and  was  going  to 
send  him  to  Montpelier.  But  this  was 
the  cause  of  his  misfortune  ;  for  before 
the  prisoner  could  be  sent  away,  his 
partisans  set  him  at  liberty,  and  threat- 
ened the  life  of  the  general.  The  ge- 
neral frightened  them  by  theappearance 
of  two  regiments  of  chasseurs.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  were  these  withdrawn, 
when  the  party  of  Trestailler  caused 
the  last  tumult. 

Fra>ikfort,  Dec.  9fh. — The  Prus- 
sians have  now  with  their  regiments 
singers  who  are  regularly  taught.  In 
the  evening  of  the  day  before  yester- 
day, we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  a 
vocal  concert,  executed  by  twenty  sol- 
diers according  to  all  the  rules  of  art. 
They  sang  military  songs  by  their 
comrade  Theodore  Koerner,  who  fell 
upon  the  bed  of  honour. 

Shipwrfxk. —  The  Adamant,  from 
Malta,  which  was  lately  wrecked  off 
Newhaven,  in  Sussex,  was  originally 
a  king's  ship,  called  the  Thrasher  gun- 
brig,  and  copper  bottomed.  The  car- 
go and  vessel  was  besieged  by  the  in- 
habitants for  miles  round  the  country, 
who  considered  them  fair  game  for 
plunder.  They  tapped  a  pipe  of  wine, 
and  carried  away  the  wine  in  buckets. 
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The  wreck  was  attacked  by  hundreds 
of  persons.  The  committee  of  under- 
writers at  Lloyd's  coffeehouse,  taking 
into  consideration  the  immense  loss 
of  the  cargo,  it  beii;g  estimated  at 
100,000/  determined  on  endeavouring 
to  stop  the  system  of  plunder  of 
wrecks,  and  to  make  an  example  of 
the  ringleaders,  they  dispatched  Vick- 
ery  and  Bishop,  belonging  to  low- 
street  Office,  to  endeavour  to  trace  out 
the  property  of  the  wreck  and  the  rob- 
bers. On  their  arrival  in  that  country, 
they  received  the  most  pn^mptand  spi- 
rited asisistance  from  Mr  Harrison,  the 
colli  ctor,  and  Mr  Stone,  the  comptrol 
ler  of  the  customs  - — They  procured  a 
•writ  of  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
search  houses,  which  they  proceeded  to 
do  with  all  possible  speed,  at  Alfriston, 
Bletthmgton,  Seaford,  Bishopstone, 
Kewhaven,  and  several  other  places. 
In  all  of  them  the  ;  fficers  found  part 
of  the  cargo  of  the  wr.  ck  concealed. 
It  prmcipally  consisted  of  nutgalls, 
quicksilver,  goatskms,  otto  of  roses, 
yellow  birch  for  making  carpetbrooms, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  which 
they  found  in  searching  upwards  of 
200  houses  ;  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  them  appeared  astonished  that  they 
should  be  considered  to  have  done 
wrong,  considering  it  an  undisputed 
and  ancient  right  of  the  inhabitants 
near  the  spot  where  the  virreck  takes 
place,  to  take  whatever  of  the  cargo 
and  vessel  they  could  save  from  the 
pea.  Some  of  the  parties  on  Iear«ing 
that  some  persons  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody, sent  the  property  they  had  col- 
lected to  the  officers. 

The  speech  of  the  American  Pre- 
sident has  come  to  hand  by  the  way  of 
Liverpool  A  most  friendly  and  con- 
ciliatory tone  towards  Great  Britain 
pervade^  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  mea- 
sure there  recommended  of  confining 
the  American  navigation  to  Ameri- 
can .seamen,  we  sincerely  hope  will  be 
jSidopted  and  strictly  acted  upon,  so  as 


to  do  away  in  future  all  vexati(>us  dis- 
putes about  the  right  of  search  ;  a 
right  which  contains  in  its  core  the 
germs  of  f-uture  wars. 

Mrs  Patterson. — This  lady,  for- 
merly Madame  Jerom«?  Buonaparte,  is 
now  a  leading  star  at  the  ambassadorial 
balls  of  the  Duke  of  Wellit  gton,  and 
in  all  the  circles  of  high  fashion  at 
Paris,  where  she  is  particularly  ad- 
mired for  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments,' and  considered  an  object  of 
particular  interest,  from  the  providen- 
tial vicibbitudes  of  fortune  which  have, 
in  a  short  year,  more  than  once  placed 
her  exemplary  private  respectability 
above  the  rank  of  that  temporary  so- 
vereignty, whose  arrogance  slighted 
connection  with  her  in  the  period  of 
the  apparent  stability  of  his  power 

By  advices  which  we  have  seen  from 
Jamaica,  a  bottle  wa.-  picked  up  at  sea, 
after  having  been  floating  upwards  of 
five  years. 

Jamaica,  Oct.  28. 

*'  The  following  has  been  published 
by  Captain  Coulson,  late  of  the  ship 
Port  Royal — This  bottle  was  thrown 
overboard  from  the  William  Manning 
of  London,  in  lat  35.  N  long.  15.  26. 
W.on  Sept.  9,  1810.  .  -  ^ 

Tl.OS    HUSKISSON." 

<*  We  have  great  pleasure,  '  says  an 
evening  paper,  *•  in  stating  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  has  been  so  much  interested 
in  the  fate  of  the  recently  discovered  de- 
mi-British  colony  in  Pitcairns'  Island, 
the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty,  that  it  is  the  laudable  purpos<i 
of  government  to  render  them  every 
possible  assistance.  They  will  be  am- 
ply supplied  with  implemeiits  ot  hus- 
bandly and  of  useful  fiandicrafts,  and 
with  all  those  utensils  of  European  ma- 
nuiacture  whiciv  can  contribute  to  their 
con  forts  or  increase  tiieir  happiness.*' 

Glasgow,  Dec.  h. — On  iwonday 
night,  abou  nine  o'clock,  Mr  Ander- 
son, supervisor  of  excise,  and  two  of 
his  officers;  discovered  an  illicit  still,  o? 
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nearly  50  gallons,  between  Union 
place  and  Mitchell  street  in  this  city. 
The  still  was. charged  with  low  wines 
at  the  time,  which  the  officers  let  flow 
into  the  street.  One  of  the  smug- 
glers set  fire  to  the  spirit,  in  order  to 
effect  his  escape  in  the  confusion.  The 
flames  rose  for  some  time  with  fury, 
and  all  the  houses  connected  with  the 
place  were  in  danger  of  being  burned. 

5th. — A  rumour,  which  is  probably 
unfounded,  has  been  circulated  some 
days,  intimating  that  a  matrimonial 
union  is  contemplated  between  an  il- 
Instrious  young  female,  whose  esta- 
blishment is  a  matter  of  most  particu- 
Ikr  importance  and  interest  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  and  one  of  the  Austrian 
princes  now  in  this  country.  It  is 
said  the  prince  alluded  to,  is  willing 
to  conform  to  the  religious  requisi- 
tions required  by  our  laws,  essential 
to  the  occasion,  by  renouncing  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  and  becoming 
a  protestant. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  has  confer- 
red upon  a  number  of  persons  at  War- 
saw the  decorations  of  the  Polish  or- 
der  of  the  White  Eagle,  and  of  St 
Stanislaus,  as  of  the  Russian  order  of 
St  Wladimir  and  St  Anne.  The  Jews 
residing  in  Warsaw,  amounting  to 
20,000,  and  deputations  from  all  the 
Israelitish  communes  in  Poland,  have 
presented  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  an 
ode,  printed  on  satin,  in  Hebrew,  Po- 
lish, French,  and  German. 

An  elegant  silver  vase,  of  the  value 
of  upwards  of  1300/.  was  presented  to 
Earl  Spencer,  at  his  seat  of  Althorpe, 
in  Northamptonnhire,  on  Saturday 
last,  by  his  lordship's  tenants,  as  a 
mark  of  their  gratitude  for  his  un- 
wearied attention  to  them. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Paris,  31  st 
lilt. — *'The  debate  on  the  amnesty  bill 
was  very  tumultuous.  When  M.  Cor- 
biere,  the  reporter,  had  finished  the  pre- 
liminary discourse,  and  was  proceeding 
to  the  suggested  amendment8,the  mem- 


bers on  either  side  were  obstructing 
the  passage  to  the  tribune,  in  order  to 
be  the  first  to  insert  their  names  to 
speak  for  or  against  the  propositions. 
The  two  secretaries  on  the  right  of 
the  president  took  down  the  names  of 
the  approving  deputies,  as  many  oa 
the  left  those  of  the  opposite  pc»rty. 
The  president  ordered  the  tumultuous 
members  to  their  seats  ;  they  obeyed, 
but  every  eye  watched,  and  every 
heart  beat  for  the  last  phrase  of  the 
orator;  when  the  signal  was  given, 
such  a  rush  I  never  witnessed  in  my 
life.  All  were  literally  tunibling  over 
one  another ;  the  cries  rent  the  hall, 
and  no  arguments  save  manual  ones, 
were  in  the  least  attended  to  by  those 
grave  legislators  of  their  country. 
The  tribune  was  taken  by  assault, 
and  M.  Corbiere,  the  reporter,  was 
roaring  out  for  assistance,  being  posi- 
tively jambed  in  by  the  flanks  of  the 
two  invading  lines." 

Talleyrand's  honours  and  dignities 
as  a  prince  are,  in  testimony  of  the 
King's  satisfaction,  grartted  in  remain- 
der to  his  brother  Count  Talleyrand, 
and  his  heirs  male. 

6th.-On  the  29th,  Lord  Salton,  Co- 
lonels M*Donnel  and  M<Kinnon,  and 
Mr  Hamilton,  deputed  by  the  Scot- 
tish Highland  Society,  were  admitted 
to  his  Majesty,  and  presented  the 
Poems  of  Ossian  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage, which  his  Majesty  received 
very  graciously. 

From  the  Moniteur  of  the  30th 
ultimo. — The  knights  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  orders,  and  the  persons  who  have 
subscribed  their  names  to  contribute 
towards  the  formation  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  abolish  the  trade  in  white 
and  black  slaves  in  the  north  of  Afri- 
ca, a  trade  still  earned  on  contrary  to 
religion,  humanity,  and  the  honour  of 
Christianity,  are  informed,  that  the 
president  of  the  association  will  have 
the  honour  to  make  his  annual  import 
on  the  progress  made  towards  the  at- 
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tainment  of  the  end  proposed  ;  he  will 
explain  to  them  at  the  same  time  the 
state  of  the  funds  given  m  trust  to  his 
management  for  thid  service,  by  the 
sovereigns,  and  other  illustrious  sub- 
scribers, and  will  submit  to  them  the 
document-  on  which  the  report  is 
founded.  The  first  report  will  be 
presented  a»  Paris,  at  a  time  and  place 
to  be  specified,  when  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty,  who  has  deigned  to 
subhcribe  at.  Grand  Master  of  the  Or- 
der of  St  Louis,  shall  have  made 
known  his  pleasure  on  this  head. 

W.  Sid   EY  Smith. 

President  of  the  Knights  Liberators 
of  the  White  Slaves  in  Africa. 

Ven  CE,  Dec  9. — The  Horses  of 
Corinth  have  becomt-  the  objects  of  a 
kind  of  idolatry.  Since  their  arrival 
the  people  flock  in  crowds  to  the 
square  of  St  Mark,  and  kiss  with  en- 
thusiasm these  ancient  monuments  of 
Venetian  glory.  To  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic curiosity,  medals  have  been  struck 
with  the  heads  of  the  horses. 

When  Barbe  Marbois,  as  minister 
of  justice,  made  his  report  to  the  king 
of  the  escape  of  Monsieur  La/alette, 
his  majesty  is  said  to  havr  observed, 
**  It  must  be  acknowledged  ihat  Ma- 
dame Lavalette  and  myself  have  done 
our  duty,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  as 
much  of  some  other  pi  rsons.** 

Chevalier  Canova  arnvid  in  Brus- 
sels on  the  12th  ult.  and  set  out  the 
next  day  for  Antwerp,  where  a  part 
of  the  monuments  of -the  arts  were  de- 
posited which  weie  taken  from  the 
states  of  the  Pope,  and  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  Museum  at  Paris.  By 
his  svi^eet  and  amiable  manners,  dur- 
ing his  short  stay  in  England,  he  en- 
deared himself  to  all  who  knew  him. 
He  is  about  the  middle  stature,  with 
a  fine  head  of  silent  Italian  sensibility  ; 
whenever  he  spoke  of  art,  his  counte- 
nance lit  up  with  a  bland,  harmonious 
smile,  as  if  music  would  follow  the 
jnotions  of  his  lips.     He  displayed  a 


complete  knowledge  of  his  art  in 
whatever  he  said  relating  to  it,  and 
showed  as  much  feeling  for  painting 
as  for  sculpture. 

8th — New  South  W.^les.— -A 
vessel  has  arrived  from  New  South 
Wales  after  an  extraordinary  short  pas* 
sage  of  less  than  five  months.  A  dis- 
pute is  said  to  have  arisen  between  the 
governor  and  the  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  judicial  department,  which 
has  caused  a  suspension  of  the  judicial 
business  till  the  matter  in  question 
shall  be  decided  by  fresh  instructions 
from  home.  The  question  at  issue  is, 
whether  or  not  convict  attorneys,  trans- 
ported to  the  settlement  in  virtue  of 
legal  sentences  passed  for  crimes  com- 
mitted by  them  at  home,  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  practice  in  the  colonial  courts. 
The  governor,  it  is  said,  insists  on  this 
professional  practice  in  favour  of  se- 
veral attomies  so  circumstanced,  among 
whom  is  Crossley.  The  head  of  the 
judicial  department  refuses  the  privi- 
lege, on  the  ground,  that  the  dignity 
and  purity  of  British  justice  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  duly  sustained  in  such 
hands  ;  and  that,  moreover,  there  were 
in  the  colony  attornies  regularly  ap- 
pointed from  home,  fully  competent 
for  the  business,  with  whose  offices 
the  association  of  the  convict  attornies 
would  be  an  improper  interference. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dublin  of 
the  16th  curt. — "  We  have  had  no 
less  than  seven  attornies,  and  eight 
other  persons,  respectable  until  now 
in  public  credit,  sentenced  to  trans* 
portation,  being  convicted  of  manu- 
facturing and  vending  stamps," 

A  British  officer  of  engineers  arri- 
ved in  July  last  at  Alexandria,  in  a 
brig  of  war,  being  charged  with  the 
superintendance  of  the  erection  of  two 
Hydraulic  machines  for  irrigating  the 
lands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
sent  as  presents  from  th^  Prince  Re- 
gent to  Mahoramed  Ali,  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt. 
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9th. Madame  Lavalette  still  con- 
tinues in  prison;  she  was  visited  by 
M.  Bellart  the  Attorney  General,  for 
the  purpose  of  interrogating  her  re- 
specting the  escape  of  her  husband. 
When  he  commenced  her  examination, 
she  answered  him  with  a  laugh.  *'  To 
laugh  is  not  to  answer,  Madame,"  was 
the  observation  which  he  made  upon 
her  conduct.  To  this  she  replied, 
«  I  have  wept  long,  'tis  my  turn  now 
to  laugh."  M.  Lavalette  refused  to 
answer  the  interogatories  that  were 
put  to  her  The  only  answer  she 
gave  was,  catch  him  if  you  can. 

Her  daughter  shewed  great  sensi- 
bility and  presence  of  mind,  in  that 
agonizing  moment  when  the  last  gate 
of  the  prison  was  about  to  be  opened, 
to  her  father  ;  she  remarked  that  one 
of  the  turnkeys  looked  at  them  rather 
steadfastly,  upon  which  she  said  in  a 
low  tone,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
*•  Mamma,  do  not  weep  so,  we  shall  see 
jpapa  again  to  morrow,  for  he  told  you 
so." 

-  At  the  last  public  sitting  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  France,  a  gold  me> 
dal,  of  the  value  of  1500  francs,  was 
adjudged  to  David  Brewster,  L.L.D. 
F.R.S.L.  and  E.  for  his  discourses 
on  light  and  heat.  This  medal  is  one 
half  of  the  prize  of  3000  francs,  which 
was  offered  by  the  Institute  for  the 
best  application  of  analysis  to  phy- 
sics, or  for  the  best  series  of  physical 
experiments,  made  between  October 
1813,  and  October  1815.  The  other 
half  of  the  prize  was  given  to  Dr 
Leebeck  of  Nuremberg. 

The  following  melancholy  circum- 
stance occurred  in  Paisley  on  the  morn- 
ing of  New  Year's  day.  It  is  custo- 
mary there,  as  in  other  towns  in  Scot- 
land, for  young  persons  to  make  a  call 
upon  their  friends,  and  treat  them  w  ith 
whisky.  A  young  lad,  of  the  age  of 
16,  was  heartily  enjoying  himself  in  go- 
ing about   among  his  friends  in  this 


way.  It  happened  that  he  fell  upon 
the  street,  with  a  bottle  in  hi«  side 
pocket ;  the  bottk  broke,  and  the  glass 
cuttiiig  through  the  clotht  s,  penetra- 
ted his  right  side.  He  was  carried  to 
the  house  of  recovery,  and  every  ex« 
ertion  made  to  save  him,  but  he  died  on 
Wednesday  morning. 

Letters  from  Paris  of  the  3d  inst. 
inform  us,  that  the  attention  of  all  the 
city  IS  fixed  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  amnesty  bill :  and  such 
is  the  interest  excited  on  the  occasion, 
that  the  French  government  has  agreed 
to  continue  the  British  troups  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  so  that  nothing  un- 
pleasant is  likely  to  occur  from  the 
irritation  of  party  feeling. 

1 1th. — A  pugilistic  combat  took 
place  a  few  days  ago  on  the  Boule- 
vards, between  Marshal  Victor,  D;ike 
de  iJelluno,  and  Lieutenant  Thorough- 
ton,  of  the  guards.  Marshal  Victor 
was  walking  on  the  Boulevards  when 
Lieutenant  Thoroughton,  in  pas.-iing 
quickly  by  him,  strucl^  the  Marshal, 
though  quite  unintentionally,  on  the 
elbow.  He  immediately  expressed  his 
sorrow  at  the  accident,  and  implored 
the  forgiveness  of  the  noble  duke.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  Marshal 
would  listen  to  no  apology,  and  began 
abusing  the  Enghsh  officer  in  the  most 
gross  and  virulent  language ;  upon 
which  Lieutenant  Thoroughton  gave 
him  a  blow  in  the  chest,  which  laid 
the  marshal  sprawling  on  the  earth. 
Some  gendarmes  then  came  up,  and 
carried  the  English  officer  to  the  pre- 
fecture. The  Marshal  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  same 
evening,  full  of  the  most  bitter  com- 
plaints against  Lieutenant  Thorough- 
ton  ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  court 
of  inquiry  was  called  to  examine  into 
his  conduct,  and  after  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  affair,  it  appeared  that  the 
lieutenant  could  not  be  considered  as 
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very  culpable ;  he  was  therefore  only 
slightly  reprmanded,  and  desired  to 
be  more  circumspect  in  his  conduct  in 
future. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state 
what  has  become  of  the  persons  com- 
prised m  the  first  and  second  articles 
of  the  King  of  France*s  ordinance  of 
the  24 ch  of  July.  The  first  article 
contained  the  following  na:ne8  : — ■ 

Ney,  Labedoyere,  the  two  brothers 
Lallemand,  Drouet  d'Erlon,  Lefebvre 
Desnouettes,  Ameil^  Brayer,  Gilly, 
Mouton  Duvernet,  Grouchy,  Glausel, 
Laborde,  Debelle,  Bertrand,  Drouet, 
Cambroue,  Lavalette,  and  Rovigo. 

Of  these,  Ney  and  Labedoyere  have 
been  shot,  Lallemand  is  at  Malta, 
Drouet  d'Erlon  is  in  France,  Lefe- 
bvre and  Gilly,  are  arrived  at  New 
York,  Grouchy  has  embarked  at 
Guernsey  for  America,  Lavalette  has 
escaped,  Debelle  is  in  prison,  Bertrand 
is  with  Buonaparte,  Drouet,  and 
Cambrone  are  upon  trial,  and  Rovigo 
is  at  Malta.     The  rest  are  concealed. 

The  persons  comprised  in  the  se- 
cond article,  and  ordered  to  quit 
France  in  two  months,  are,— 

Soult,  Alix,  Excelmans,  Bassano, 
Marbot,  Felix,  Lepelletier,  Boulay 
(de  la  Meurthe),  Mehee,  Feressinet, 
Thibaudeau,  Carnot,  Vandamme,  La- 
marque  (General),  Lobau,  Harel, 
Pire,  Barrere,  Arnault,  Regnaud,  (de 
St  iean  d'Angeley),  Pummereuil,  Ar- 
righi  (of  Padua),  Dejean,  (junior), 
Garrau,  Real,  Bouvier  Domoulard, 
Merlin  (of  Douay),  Durbach,  Divat, 
Defermont,  Bory  St  Vincent,  Felix 
De'^portes,  Garner  de  Saintes,  Mel- 
linct,  HuUin,  Cluys,  Courtin,  Forbin 
Jan  son  (the  elder  son),  and  Le  Lor- 
que  Dideville. 

2()th, — Dispatches  from  Paris,  recei- 
ved yesterday,  announce  the  arrest  of 
thre*'  English  gentlemen  by  the  French 
police,  charged  with  having  assisted 
Lavalette  in  his  escape.  Report  names 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Captain  Hutchi- 


son, and  Mr  Bruce,  as  the  three  that 
have  been  thrown  into  the  Abbey  j 
but  another  account  substitutes  a  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Wilson  for  the  first 
named  gentleman. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  well  known 
to  all  Europe,  not  only  by  his  li- 
terary, but  military  services  against 
Buonaparte.  Captain  Hutchison  is 
a  very  young  officer  of  the  guards,  a 
relation  of  Lord  Donoughmore  ;  and 
Mr  Bruce  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
banker,  Crawfoid  Bruce,  Esq.  Our 
minister,  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  their  arrest,  demanded 
their  immediate  enlargement,  when  he 
was  told  that  they  had  contrived  and 
assisted  in  the  escape  of  Lavalette. 

On  Saturday  last,  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Archduke  John  and  the  Arch- 
duke Lewis,  accompanied  by  General 
Count  St  Julien,  General  Count  Mor- 
rien,  Colonel  Baron  Pley,  Baron  Weit- 
manstter,  and  Dr  Fischer,  examined 
Mr  Thomason's  manufactory  at  Bir- 
mingham. The  private  rooms  were 
thrown  open,  and  in  the  space  of  three 
hours  and  a  half,  they  witnessed  above 
one  hundred  processes. 

NisMEs,  Ja?i.  6- 

The  3d  of  this  month  the  Correc- 
tional tribunals  of  Nismes  tried  one 
Etienne  Girard,  native  of  Thoulouse, 
pretending  to  have  returned  from  an 
Enghgh  prison,  and  convicted  him  of 
having  said,  the  7th  of  December  last, 
to  two  soldiers  whom  he  met  on  the 
way  from  Beauvoisin  to  Vauvert, 
*'  that  the  king  had  drawn  an  ordi- 
nance to  slaughter  all  the  protestants 
in  France,  but  that  the  English  would 
soon  get  possession  of  our  ports  to  take 
revenge." — He  was  condemned  to  a 
year's  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  100 
franks,  to  the  surveillance  of  the  high 
police,  five  years  after  the  expiration 
of  his  punishment. 

Friday  morning,  about  three  o'clock, 
an  explosion  took  place  at  the  gas- 
light establishment  in  Dorset  street, 
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Fleet  street,  which  blew  off  the  roof, 

and  threw  down  the  end  brick  wall, 

I  which   contained  the  three  large  re- 

f  ceivers  for  purifying  the  gas  previous 

to  its  passing  into  the  gasometers. 

FiORiN  Grass. — On  the  9th  in- 
Stant,  in  presence  of  General  Sir  James 
Stewart  Denham,  Bart,  the  Reverend 
Archibald  Livingstone,  minister  of 
Cambusnethan,  and  Mr  David  Leigh- 
ton,  factor  to  the  general,  were  cut 
and  accurately  weighed,  480  English 
pounds  from  one  fall  of  the  florin  grass 
growing  in  Cambusnethan  glebe,  La- 
narkshire. ' 

On  Thursday  the  21st,  the  Eagles 
taken  from  the  French  during  the  war 
in  the  Peninsula,  together  with  the 
two  that  were  taken  at  Waterloo, 
were  installed  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity  in  the  Chapel  at  Whitehall. 
22d.— From  the  letter  of  a  Traveller 
at  Hamburgh. — Marshal  Blucher  ar- 
rived here  to  day.  It  was  the  first 
time  of  my  seeing  the  venerated  war- 
rior. Such  a  physiognomy  is  never 
to  be  forgotten.  It  is  far  above  the 
common  standard.  The  piercing  look 
is  accompanied  by  an  expression  of 
good  nature.  The  crowd  of  daubers, 
who  have  pretended  to  represent  him, 
have  sinned  terribly  against  truth. 
They  have  given  the  energetic  gainer 
of  battles  the  look  of  a  common  but- 
cher. We  mc.y  excuse  the  French  for 
doing  this.  They  must  give  vent  to 
their  spite  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
therefore  they  give  our  heroes  the 
countenances  of  baboons. 

25th.-NEWCASTLE.-William  Brown 
and  James  Cummings  (two  seamen) 
were  convicted  of  forcibly  boarding 
and  preventing  the  ship  William,  of 
Blyth,  from  proceeding  to  sea,  and 
sentenced  to  be  confined  in  Morpeth 
jail  six  months.  One  of  the  prisoners, 
in  his  defence,  stated,  that  he  had  been 
only  a  few  days  discharged  from  his 
Majesty's  service. 

Nicholas  Greener  (called  the  admi- 


ral) was  Indicted  upon  several  counts. 
The  first  four  for  assaults  upon  Wil- 
liam Henderson,  with  intent  to  pre- 
vent him  from  following  his  lawful 
trade  of  a  seaman  ;  the  fifth  count,  for 
a  riot  and  assault ;  and  the  sixth,  for 
a  common  assault.  He  was  convicted 
of  the  fifth  charge,  and  acquitted  of 
all  the  others,  and  sentenced  to  be 
confined  in  Morpeth  jail  six  months. 
He  was  afterwards  tried  and  convict- 
ed with  two  other  seamen,  Joseph 
Pollard  and  Daniel  M'Farlane,  of  a 
riot  and  assault,  and  false  imprisoil- 
ment,  on  Stephen  Boocock,  a  lumper 
at  North  Shields.  Greener  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  months  of  imprison- 
ment in  Morpeth  jail,  M'Farlane  four 
months,  and  Pollard  one  month,  in 
the  same  place. 

On  the  trial  of  Nicholas  Greener 
(the  mock  admiral  of  the  rioters),  for 
the  assault  and  outrageous  punish- 
ment of  Henry  Henderson,  on  the 
18th  of  October  last,  on  the  Low- 
lights  Point,  it  appeared  that  the  sea- 
men had  broken  into  Henderson's 
house  by  force  of  arms  (because  he, 
seeing  their  lawless  designs,  had  got 
himself  sworn  in  a  special  constable, 
in  order  to  protect  the  laws  and  keep 
the  peace  of  the  country,)  and  drag- 
ged him  to  a  temporary  gallows,  in 
the  form  of  a  pair  of  sheers  or  triangle. 
The  mob,  consisting  of  many  hun- 
dreds, waited  some  time  for  Greener's 
order  for  punishment.  Greener  said, 
*'  I  wash  my  hands  of  him  ;  but  take 
ye  him,  and  punish  him  as  you  hke." 
On  which  they  bound  him  by  the 
thighs,  (first  cutting  off  the  skirts  of 
his  coat)  the  body,  and  arm  pits,  and 
hung  him  by  a  rope  in  the  air  ;  they 
then  threw  sand  and  small  stones  at 
him  until  he  lost  his  senses  ;  Greener, 
seeing  the  man  nearly  at  the  point  of 
death,  took  up  a  handspike  and  said 
he  would  knock  down  the  first  man 
that  threw  another  handful  of  stones 
or   sand.     The  infuriated  multitude 
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immediately  ceased,  obeying  the  com- 
mand. Henderson  was  cut  down,  and 
fell  apparently  dead  ;  but  on  being 
loosed,  he  recovered,  and  was  conduct- 
ed to  his  house  under  the  protection 
of  Greener,  who  then  showed  symp 
toins  of  fear  for  the  man's  life. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  November 
25. — The  Crown,  from  Philadelphia 
on  the  17th,  off  Cape  Nichola  Mole, 
was  boarded  by  the  Carthagenian  pri- 
vateer schooner  Jupiter,  and  treat- 
ed politely  ;  the  captain  of  the  pri- 
ra^teer  stated  he  had  lately  captured  se- 
veral Spanish  vessels.  The  brigantine 
Decoverte,  Campbell,  from  this  port, 
has  arrived  at  St  Jago  de.Cuba  ;  when 
off  that  place  she  was  boarded  by  a 
schooner,  said  to  bea  Carthagenian  pri- 
vateer, which  took  out  her  mate,  and  a 
gentleman  who  was  a  passenger,  and 
flogged  them  in  a  most  inhuman  man- 
ner, without  assigning  any  reason,  and 
then  sent  them  back  to  the  Decoverte. 
The  schooner  Popa,  Brugman,  from 
this  port,  has  arrived  at  Carthagena. 
She  had  an  engagement  with  two 
schooners  belonging  to  the  blockad- 
ing squadron  and  beat  them  off. 

27th. — Thursday,  a  numerous  and 
respectable  meeting  was  held  in  Mer- 
chant's Hall,  Edinburgh,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concerting  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  Protestants  in  France. 
The  Reverend  Sir  H.  Moncrieff  Well- 
wood,  Bart,  in  the  chair. 

The  Reverend  Mr  Andrew  Thom- 
son, of  St  George's  Church,  after  a 
long  and  able  speech,  in  which  he  des- 
cribed the  sufferings  of  our  Protes- 
tant brethren  in  the  south  of  France, 
read  several  resolutions,  which,  he 
hoped,  would  be  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  Reverend  Dr  M'Crie,  in  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  to  which  much  atten- 
tion was  paid,  seconded  the  resolu- 
tions. He  insisted  that  the  present 
prosecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
bouth  of  France,  arose  from  religious, 
and  not  from  political  motives.     To 


prove  this,  he  read  several  extracts 
from  letters  and  other  publications, 
and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Protestants  in  this  country  to  support 
their  persecutfd  brethren  in  France. 

Several  other  gentlemen  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  agreed  to,  and  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  carry  them  into 
effect. 

A  meeting  was  held,  on  Thursday 
last,  at  M'Ewan's  tavern,  in  the  Roy* 
al  Exchange,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
memorating the  birth-day  of  Burns. 
The  company  exceeded  one  hundred 
in  number,  and  comprised  a  respect- 
able proportion  of  rank  and  fashion, 
and  a  high  display  of  Hterary  talent. 
Amongst  the  former,  we  remarked, 
the  Earl  of  Leven  ;  the  honourable 
Ramsay  Maule,  M.  P.  ;  Charles  For- 
bes, Esq.  M.  P.  ;  Alexander  Boswell, 
Esq.  of  Auchmleck  j  the  honourable 
Captain  Napier,  R.  N.  ;  Captain  G. 
C.  Mackenzie,  R  N.  ;  Captain  Gor- 
don, R.  N.  ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Wil- 
son, late  from  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
with  other  naval  and  military  charac- 
ters. In  the  latter,  we  numbered  Mr 
Jeffrey,  Mr  John  Wilson,  and  Mr 
Walter  Scott.  Mr  Boswell  took  the 
chair,  and  the  honourable  Mr  Maule 
was  croupier.  Mr  Scott  acted  as  one 
of  the  stewards,  assisted  by  Mr  George 
Thomson,  the  well  known  correspon- 
dent of  Burns,  and  other  gentlemen, 
distinguished  as  the  friends  or  ad- 
mirers of  the  poet. 

We  believe  we  may  at  length  an- 
nounce, that  a  matrimonial  arrange- 
ment has  actually  taken  place,  in  be- 
half of  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the 
British  throne,  on  the  one  part,  and  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Cobourg, 
on  the  other.  The  probability  of  the 
event  has  been  ao  long  whispered,  that 
its  final  settlement  will  excite  less  gene- 
ral surprise.  It  is  the  third  son  of  the 
reigning  duke  who  is  to  receive,  some- 
time during  the  ensuing  spring,  the 
hand  of  the   Princess   Charlotte   of 
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Wales.  The  bridegroom  elect,  we 
suppose  we  may  call  him,  is  the  same 
prince  who  drew  considerable  attention 
in  London,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  by  the  grace  of  his  person  and 
dignity  of  his  address.  We  believe  we 
may  also  add,  in  plain  English  phrase- 
ology, that  his  highness  is,  in  other 
respects,  a  very  excellent  and  worthy 
man.  He  is  at  present  a  captain  only 
in  the  Austrian  service,  and  is  about 
twenty- six  years  of  age. 

29th.— The  trials  of  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son and  his  friends  are  fixed  to  come 
before  the  Court  of  Assizes,  on  Fri- 
day or  Saturday.  It  was  first  thought 
that  Thursday  would  have  been  the 
day,  but  every  thing  could  not  be  got 
ready  by  that  time.  The  prisoners 
continue  apart. 


FEBRUARY. 


Ist. — On  Monday  last,  Mr  M*Ken- 
zie,  supervisor,  and  Mr  D.  Gorie, 
made  a  very  curious  but  important 
seizure  of  a  large  still  of  50  gallons 
contents,  with  all  the  apparatus  be- 
longing to  it,  consistin>^  of  two  mash 
tuns,  several  hogsheads,  and  a  variety 
of  other  utens'.is,  besides  destroying 
250  gallons  of  malt,  wash,  &c.  The 
still  was  erected  in  a  vault,  under  the 
hot-house  of  a  gardener,  near  Leith, 
and  the  smoke  carried  through  the 
flues  to  prevent  detection.  The  entry 
was  by  a  ladder  within  the  hot-house, 
which  was  covered  over  by  a  trap 
door,  so  nicely  fitted  as  almost  to  be 
imperceptible. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have 
directed,  that  no  master's  m.ate  or 
midshipman  shall  be  confirmed  m  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  who  shall  not  have 
passed  an  examination  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  at  Portsm  .uth,  touch- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  and  the  theory  of  navi- 


gation. He  must,  besides  these  pre- 
n  quisites  for  the  rank,  have  been  ex- 
amined by  three  captains  as  to  his 
proficiency  in  seamanship ;  and  the 
captains  are  strictly  enjoined  to  be 
particular  in  conducting  the  examina- 
tions, and  in  enquiring,  not  merely  in- 
to the  candidate's  ability  to  work  a 
ship  in  ordinary  occasions,  but  in  every 
point  of  seamanship. 

St  PiiTERSBURGH,  Jan.  10. — Yes- 
terday was  published  here  in  our  im- 
perial manifesto,  in  the  Russian  and 
French  languages,  the  convention  con- 
cluded at  Paris  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  between  the  Emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  by  which  they  declare,  that 
they  take  the  principles  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  religion  for  the  basis  of 
their  conduct  and  actions,  as  being  the 
only  one  on  which  the  happiness  of 
states  and  nations  can  repose  ;  at  the 
same  time,  they  invite  all  other  powers 
to  take  pjrt  in  their  union,  by  which 
they  flatter  themselves  with  uniting  na- 
tions together  as  brethren,  and  found- 
ing the  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

[  ARis,  24th  Jfin. — An  interesting 
discovery  has  been  made,  by  exami- 
ning the  papers  of  Courtois,  one  of 
the  regicides  lately  deceased,  namely, 
that  of  a  letter  of  the  murdered  Queen, 
Marie  Antoinette,  together  with  some 
hair  of  her  majesty,  and  of  Louis 
XVI.,  which  was  all  she  had  to  be- 
queath to  her  son  and  daughter,  Louis 
XVII.,  who  was  poisoned,  and  the 
present  Duchess  of  Angouleme.  The 
will  and  letter  have  been  examined  by 
the  king  and  royal  family,  who  have 
pronounced  them  genuine. 

3d. — On  the  25th  ult.  almost  all  the 
English  who  remained  at  St  Denis 
quitted  that  town,  and  the  artillery 
which  was  at  La  Chapelle  set  out 
yesterday  morning.  The  staff"  of  the 
EngUsh  troops  which  occupied  Marly 
ie  Fort,  Marly  Bougivat,  Putaux,  l^u- 
cienne,  and  other  places  adjacent,  was 
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at  Rue! ;  this  latter  v-lh^e  has  been 
the  point  of  assemblage  for  all  these 
troops,  and  thty  were  put  in  march  at 
four  this  morning,  with  their  artillery, 
iipon  St  Denis.  The  English  can- 
toned at  Neuilly,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  took  the  same  route.  This 
morning,  at  nine,  800  men  of  the  Eng- 
lish infantry,  preceded  by  their  music, 
left  Paris  by  the  gate  St  Drnis 

An  alteration  took  place  on  Thurs 
day  night  ar  the  Isle  of  May,  by  the 
substitution  of  an  oil  light,  with  re 
Hectors,    contained    within    a    glazed 
toom,  instead  of  an  exposed  coal  fire. 
The  old   light,  established   in   163.5, 
consisted  of  a  large  chofFer  of  coals 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  light- 
ed every  night,  consuming  more  than 
a  ton  of  coab,  and  subject  to  great 
variations,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  wind.     In   December  1810,  the 
Pallas  and  Nymphe  frigates^  deceived 
by  a  glowing  lime- kiln  on  the  coast 
near  Dunbar,  which  they  mistook  for 
the  May  light,  were  both  lost.  Some- 
time after,  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
for   the    purchase   of   the   property, 
which  was  followed  by  the  passing  of 
an  act  of  Parliament,  under  which  the 
light  and  island  were  bought  from  his 
Grace   the    Duke   of   Portland,   and 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  for  North- 
ern Lights,  by  whose  directions  this 
new  light  has  been  completed. 

The  light-house  on  Inchkeith  like- 
wise underwent  an  improvement  the 
same  evening,  by  substituting  a  revol- 
ving in  place  of  a  fixed  light.  The 
magnificent  light-house  on  the  Bell 
Rock,  a  spot  fio  long  detrimental  to 
the  trade  of  Scotland,  has  rendered 
this  place  no  longer  dreaded. 

The  Carr,  which  lies  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Fifeness,  has  proved 
fatal  to  many  a  coasting  vessel.  Not 
longer  ago  than  December,  the  James 
and  Jean,  of  Queensferry,  was  wreck- 
ed upon  it.  This  rock  being  of  small 
diimensions,  the  erection  of  a  super- 


structure has  proved  a  more  arduous 
undertaking  j  but  the  work  is  now  in 
progress. 

6th. — Two  industrious  shoemalcers, 
accompanied   by  the  wife  of  a  third, 
were   going  from   Elgin  to    Granton 
market,  a  distance  of  38  miles,  with  a 
few  shoes  in  wallets  on  their  bscks. 
Having  sold  their  goods,  on  their  re- 
turn by  the  Mannoch  ro  d,  they  Were 
overtaken  in  that  dreary  and  desolate 
hill,  far  from  any  human  habitation, 
by  the  terrible  snow  storm  of  Wed- 
nesday  evening,    the    l7th    January  ; 
exhausted  by  wading  in  the  deep  huow 
and  the  fury  of  the  elements,  no  pity- 
ing eye  or  helping  hand  near  them, 
they  seem  to  have  crowded  together 
in  a  hollow  place  on  the  road  side  for 
rest  or  shelter,    here  they  had  been 
overpowered  by  eleep,  and  death  was 
the  consequence  !  A  countryman  pass- 
ing along    the    same    road    the    next 
morning,  struck  with  horror  on  obser- 
ving a  hand  and  foot  pointing  through 
a  wreath  of  snow,  ran  back  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  learest  house,  and  brought 
assistance  to  dig  the  three  unfortunates 
from  their  cold   grave.      Information 
being  sent  to  Elgin  (six  miles  off)  a 
party  of  men  with  a  hearse  went  to 
bring  home  the  bodies  to  their  sorrow- 
ing   relations.      Four    poor    families 
vyere  at  once  thrown  on  the  compas- 
sion and  bounty  of  the  public  ;  and  it 
is  with  much  pleasure  we  record  the 
liberality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elgin, 
who    most    readily    contributed    one 
hundred   guineas   towards  their  sup- 
port. 

The  French  government  has  sus- 
pended the  circulation  of  English 
journals  throughout  France ;  a  mea- 
sure which  will  only  mcrease  the  de- 
sire to  read  them.  In  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  it  will  do  little  or  no 
injury  to  any  English  paper,  for  such 
obstacles  have  been  always  opposed 
to  then  circulation  on  the  continent, 
and  such  high  prices  demanded,  that ,. 
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the  number  circulated  was  very  small. 
And  filthough  ii  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  mitig'tte  in  s<>me  degree  the 
first  order  of  the  minister  of  pohce,  yet 
it  is  only  altered  thus  far,  that  the 
postman  was  yesterday  directed  to  de- 
liver to  the  different  subscriber'-  their 
papers,  on  condition  of  paymg  three 
und  sixpence  ior  tl»e  postage  ot  each 
journa.,  whicti  previously  cost  only 
two  pence.  No  subscriber  would  com- 
ply with  this  exorbitant  demand,  so 
that  ttie  new^-.papers  were  sent  back 
to  the  post  office,  and  in  all  probabi 
\\iy  now  consigned  to  the  flames. 
And,  in  fact,  by  these  .•?^ea^;s  the  cir 
culation  of  the  English  journals  in 
prance  is  as  effectually  prohibited  as 
by  any  coercive  measure  the  minister 
of  police  could  devise. 

The  Paris  paper  exhibit  another 
lamentable  proof  oi  the  morale  of  the 
disbanded  French  soldiery.  v;nc  of 
these  wretches,  named  Magloire,  on 
receiving  sentence  of  death,  for  at 
^east  50  robbtries  and  attempts  to 
murder,  coolly  and  impudently  ad- 
<3ressed  the  judges,  expressing  his 
Jiopcs  that  they  would  order  him 
**  white  bread  and  wme"  until  he  was 
hanged,  as  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  had 
no  money. 

The  first  chambers  of  the  barrack, 
called  the  Arbaletriers,  at  Valen- 
ciennes, broke  down  on  the  night  of 
the  lab  of  this  month.  The  first  and 
second  stories  fell  in  upon  the  stables, 
.put  ot  20  of  the  English  train  of  al- 
tillery,  who  occupied  those  two  cham 
Dcra,  seven  were  killed  and  five  wound- 
ed.     Five  horses  were  destroyed. 

12th. —  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Priuc<;  Regent  has  nobly  granted  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  erection 
I  of  a  splendid  monument  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  York,  the 
la^t  of  the  race  of  the  tuarts.  It  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  Basilisk  '^f  the  Va- 
tican at  Rome.  This  spontaneous  act 
cf  munificence  and  magnanimity,   in 


honour  of  an  unfortunate  but  certain- 
ly of  a  highly  accomplished  and  vir- 
tuous prince  of  the  royal  house  of 
Stuart,  is  beyond  all  praise  ;  perhaps 
no  sovereign  prince  in  Europe,  and 
we  disavow  all  invidious  distinctions, 
ever  exhibited  a  similar  trait  of  heroism 
and  true  magnanimity.  The  celebra- 
ted Canova  is  to  execute  the  monu- 
ment. 

It  is  said  that  Chief  Baron  O'Grady 
intends  to  dispute  with  the  crown  thfe 
appointment  to  the  clerkship  of  the 
pleas  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  that  he  has  actually  appointed 
his  own  son  to  fill  the  situation,  and 
his  brother  to  the  place  of  deputy. 
The  clerkship  is  worth  15,000i.  per 
annum  ;  the  situation  of  deputy  is  es- 
timated to  produce  5000/. 

There  is  a  considerable  group  of 
spots  visible  at  presen  near  the  centre 
of  the  sun*3  disk,  besides  one  very- 
large  spot  not  far  from  the  sun's  east- 
ern limb,  the  diameter  of  which,  on 
the  14th  instait,  exceeded  three  times 
the  apparent  thickness  of  the  strata  of 
luminous  matter  which  surrounds  the 
dark  central  nucleus  of  the  sun. 

14th.-CuRLiNG  M  \TCHEs  —On  the 
9th  curt,  a  game  was  played  upon  the 
M'Lean  Pond,  betwixt  the  parishes  of 
Nfwlands  and  Penicuik;  the  game  was 
divided  into  six  rinks,  two  sevens  to 
each  ;  Newlands  was  successful  upon 
three  rinks,  gaining  32  shots  ;  Pene- 
cuik  gaining  44  on  the  remaining 
rinks,  entitled  them  to  the  honour  of 
the  day  by  twelve  shots.  On  the  12th 
curt,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement, 
twelve  of  the  members  of  the  Merchis- 
ton  curling  club  met  with  twelve  of  the 
members  of  tiie  Pe.iicuik  club,  on  Mer- 
chiston  Pond,  in- the  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  game  was  played  upon 
three  rinks.  After  a  keen  contrst,  vic- 
tory was  declared  in  favour  of  Penicuik 
upon  each  rink,  the  first  rink  gaming 
20  shots,  the  second  nine,  and  the 
third  four,  making  in  whole  Lj3  shots. 
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The  day  being  fine,  the  game  gave 
amusement  to  a  great  number  of  spec- 
tators. 

On  the  30th  January,  duuur  a  gale 
of  wind  from  the  S.  E.  three  transports 
with  troops,  part  of  the  army  from 
France,  were  lost  on  the  coast  of  ire- 
land. 

The  Seahorse  was  driven  on  shore 
in  Tramore  Bay,  and  317  men,  30 
women,  and  between  iiO  and  40  child- 
Zen  perished. 

The  Lord  Melville  and  Boadicea 
were  embayed  and  stranded  in  Coiirt- 
Masherry  Bay.  Of  the  former,  only 
11  persons,  includ)ng  several  officers' 
wives,  were  lost,  having  attempted  to 
leave  the  wreck  in  a  boat  ;  but  of  the 
Boadicea,  196  perished  out  of  283,  as 
she  went  ashore  upon  the  rocks.  They 
were  all  three  fine  coppered  vessels, 
and  well  manned. 

On  Coombe  Warren,  last  Friday,  a 
battle  was  fought  between  Ballard,  a 
little  Westminster  man,  asid  a  young 
Jew,  lately  a  sailor  on  board  a  disco- 
very vessel.  Ballard  is  a  veteran  in 
the  nng,  and  the  odds  were  two  to 
one  on  the  Jew  at  setting-to,  and  in- 
creased  to  three  and  four  to  one  du- 
ring the  battle.  It  was  bravely  main- 
tained for  45  minutes,  when  the  Jew, 
who  was  backed  at  the  time  at  three 
to  one,  over-reached  in  hitting  with  his 
left  hand,  and  the  shoulder-bone  slip- 
ped. 

15th. — Some  Laplanders  are  arrived 
in  London  with  gante,  which  is  seliinff 
by  different  poulttrers  in  the  city. 
These  poor  fellows  expecttd,  wh«n 
they  left  G'  tteriburgh,  tr-at  the  piick 
et  would  land  them  in  London,  and 
that  they  would  have  no  duties  to 
pay ;  whereas  they  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  upwards  of  50/.  for  duties,  be- 
sides ttn  guineas  tor  freight  from 
Harwich  to  London.  The  state  of 
preservation  in  which  these  birds  are 
is  really  surprising,  after  travelling 
upwards   of   1000  miles.     They  are 


preserved  by  being  hung  up  to  freeze 
as  soon  as  killed,  and  afterwards  being 
packed  in  cases,  lined  with  skins,  to 
keep  out  the  air.  This  process  so  ef. 
fectually  preserves  them,  that  when 
the  packages  are  opened,  the  birds  are 
found  frozen  quite  hard  ;  and  those 
packages  which  are  not  opened  will 
continue  in  this  state  for  some  weeks. 
These  Laplanders  wear  a  kind  of  great 
coat,  made  of  rein-deer  skin,  with  caps 
and  gloves  of  the  same,  which  gives 
them  a  very  grotesque  appearance ; 
they  are  very  shy  of  appearing  in  the 
streets  in  this  attire,  on  account  of  their 
attracting  so  many  people  round  them. 
The  following  account  of  a  dread- 
ful accident  which  happened  in  the 
parish  of  Lochbroom,  Ross-shire,  is 
given  on  undoubted  authority  : — 

*'  Ull    POOL,  January  8,  1816. 

On  the  21st  October  last,  Thomas 
Craig,  son  of  George  C-aig,  pensioner 
here,  a  school-boy,  abtu?  14  years  of 
age,  while  chmbii.g  for  amusement, 
and  unluckily  exerting  himself  beyond 
his  ability,  slipf  from  near  the  top- 
gallant mast  of  the  sloop  Friendship 
of  this  place,  struck  in  his  way  the 
cross-trees  and  gunwale,  and  fell,  with 
an  av.'ful  crash,  on  the  gravelly  shore 
beneath,  a  height,  as  has  since  been 
ascertained,  of  full  60  feet,  the  vessel 
lying  at  the  time  dry  in  the  harbour. 
He  was  carried  into  a  shop,  and  laid 
g{  ntl)  on  the  counter.  The  boy,  at 
tirst,  appeared  to  be  quite  dead,  but, 
after  lying  a  short  time,  he  began  to 
exliibit  some  weak  symptoms  of  hfe, 
upon  which  he  was  placed  on  a  large 
plaid,  and  conveyed  by  four  men  to 
his  father's  house.  Mr  Pollock,  sur- 
geon, was  immediately  called,  who 
found  that,  besides  a  number  of  small- 
er injuries,  the  boy  had  received  a 
shocking  transverse  cut,  or  gash,  di- 
rectly under  the  chin,  from  jaw  to  jaw, 
and  another,  of  nearly  the  same  horrid 
size,  on  the  right  knee,  that  the  left 
thigh  bone  was    broken    about  the 
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middle,  and  that  the  right  thigh  bone 
was  also  broken  in  two  distinct  places, 
three  divisions  being  made  of  it  of  si- 
milar lengths.  The  wounds  were  then 
stitched,  and  the  bones  set  Mr  Pol> 
lock's  exertions  succeeded.  The  re- 
covery has  been  so  uniform  and  rapid, 
that  on  Wednesday  last,  the  3d  inst. 
the  boy,  by  the  help  of  a  small  rod  in 
his  hand,  walked  with  considerable  fa- 
cility  through  the  streets  of  Ullapool, 
to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  all  the 
inhabitants  !*' — Inverness  Journal. 

Paris,  Feh,  5th. — On  Tuesday  eve- 
ning Lord  Kinnaird  received  an  invi- 
tation from  M.  d' Angles,  Prefect  of 
Police,  to  wait  on  him.  His  Lord- 
ship had  an  interview  with  the  mini- 
•ter  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  it 
was  intimated  to  him  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  French  government  that , 
he  should  quit  the  metropolis  without 
delay.  On  enquiring  the  reason  of  so 
extraordinary,  violent,  and  precipitate 
a  measure,  he  was  informed  that  it  ori- 

finated  in  the  general  sentiments  of 
islike  to  the  established  government 
which  were  attributed  to  him,  as  well 
as  in  the  society  he  saw,  notoriously 
hostile  to  the  Bourbons.  On  Lord 
Kinnaird  requ^^sting  the  statement  of 
any  precise  facts,  the  minister  stated 
that  this  resolution  had  been  adopted 
on  general  grounds,  and  then  largely 
cxpaiiated  on  the  imprudence  of  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  English  resi- 
dent in  France,  who  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  ridiculing  certiin  branches 
of  the  Royal  Family,  of  invidiously 
contrasting  acts  of  the  present  with 
those  of  the  usurper'-^  government,  and 
treating  the  cons'ituted  authorities 
with  undisguised  contempt.  Lord 
Kinnaird,  on  quitting  them  inistrr,cc)m- 
IHU  ic  !t  d  the  ^vt\.\r  t>-  Sir  C.  Stuart 
ana  he  Dukf  of  Wellington,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  had  received  no  official 
information  on  the  subject.  H  in 
•tantly  addressed  the  Due  de  Riche- 
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lieu,  and  requested  to  know  the  rea^ 
sons  why  a  British  nobleman  had  been 
subject  to  so  inhospitable  a  proceeding* 
The  next  morning  Lord  Kinnaird  re- 
ceived an  official  letter,  enclosing  his 
passport,  from  the  prefect  of  police ; 
but  it  was  not  until  two  days  after, 
that,  at  the  reiterated  request  of  the 
British  ambassador,  an  acknowledg- 
ment was  sent  to  his  letter.  In  this 
the  minister  confined  himself  to  general 
topics  ;  no  specific  charges  were  made, 
but  the  general  accusation  of  holding 
opinions  unfavourable  to  the  existing 
government,  and  visiting  persons  at^ 
teints  par  la  rigeur  des  lots.  His 
lordship,  through  the  British  ambas- 
sador, wrote  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
unequivocally  denying  on  his  honour 
each  of  these  allegations  ;  but  this  do- 
cument, and  the  spirited  representa- 
tions of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  supported 
by  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  were  alike  in- 
effectual. His  Lordship,  in  conse-: 
quence.  quitted  Paris  in  the  course  of 
the  day  for  England. 

On  Thursda.  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  when  some  workmen  were 
employed  in  the  parish  church  of  Aln- 
wick, two  stone  statues  were  disco- 
vered, of  excellent  workmanship,  and 
doubtless  of  very  great  antiqui  ty.  The 
larger  one  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
king  ;  it  is  painted  as  having  a  scarlet 
gown  and  crimson  robe  lined  with  er- 
mine, an  ermine  tippet  over  the  vshoul- 
ders,  and  bound  about  the  middle  with 
a  gilt  strap  :  on  its  left  side  is  a  purse, 
and  on  the  right  a  string  of  beads  ;  m 
its  left  hand  is  a  globe,  and  in  the  right 
a  sceptre,  and  at  its  feet  are  royal  arms. 
The  other  .tame  seems  to  represent  a 
martyr ;  it  is  carved  as  being  naked, 
exceot  a  piece  of  drapery  about  its 
middle,  as  being  transfixed  with  eijjht 
arrows,  and  having  its  hands  and  feet 
bound  wit:*  cords  These  statues  were 
found  without   their  heads,  and  are 
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BOW  in  Alnwick  church,  kept  in  two 
large  boxes  for  the  inspection  of  the 
curious. 

No  decision  has  yet  taken  place  re- 
«pecting  the  appeal  of  the  three  Eng- 
lish captives  to  the  Cour  Royale. 
They  were  yesterday  interrogated, 
and  required  to  identify  the  papers 
which  had  been  seized  in  their  houses. 
Those  of  Mr  Bruce  are  so  very  numer- 
ous, that  three  or  four  days  more  are 
indispensable  to  complete  this  object. 
The  mass  of  them  are  understood  to 
be  from  different  parts  of  Asia  and 
Greece,  and  from  the  companions  of 
his  former  travels.  It  is  said,  the 
French  government  mean  to  have  them 
translated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
trial  will  certainly  not  come  on,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  and  other  impedi- 
ments, until  the  beginning,  or  possi- 
bly  the  middle  of  March. 

The  annual  Bonspale  of  the  Penipuik 
•urling  club  was  played  upon  Peni- 
cuik pond  upon  the  29th  ult.  The  ice 
being  particularly  fine,  gave  the  mem- 
bers an  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
skill  in  curling,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  extensive  practice.  The 
prize  being  an  elegant  silver  medal 
presented  to  the  club  by  Sir  George 
Clerk,  M.  P.  was  gained  by  John 
Allan,  merchant,  Penicuick,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three  shots.  After  which  the 
members  retired  to  Mr  Dod's  inn,  and 
partook  of  the  old  curler's  dinner  of 
beef  and  greens,  and  spent  the  even- 
ing with  that  innocent  convivial  har- 
mony which  generally  accompanies  that 
old  national  game. 

The  Earl  ot  Buckinghamshire,  a  fine 
ship  of  600  tons  register,  has  been 
chartered  by  Kirkraan  Finlay,  Esq. 
M.  P.  for  Glasgow,  on  a  voyage  to 
the  East  Indies ;  she  is  intended  to 
sail  from  the  Clyde  in  a  few  weeks 
hence.  Mr  Finlay,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  strenuous  supporter  in  parlia- 
ment of  the  free  trade  act,  under  which 
this  vessel  sails  to  the  £si»t  Indies* 


A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Messrs 
Roscoe,  Clarke  and  Roscoe,  was  held 
at  the  great  room  of  Lillyman's  hotel, 
Liverpool,  on  Saturday  last,  when  a 
statement  of  the  concerns  of  the  house 
was  produced  by  Mr  Roscoe,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  debts  of 
the  bank  did  not  exceed  315,0Q0l.  for 
the  hquidation  of  which,  the  mean? 
that  were  shewn  afforded  not  only 
perfect  satisfaction  to  the  creditors, 
but  the  gratifying  assurance  of  a  hand- 
some surplus  ultimately  arising  to  the 
partners  of  the  house. — Mr  Roscoe 
submitted  the  statement  with  great 
feeling,  but  in  a  clear,  energetic,  and 
manly  tone.  He  was  received,  h^ 
was  heard,  and  he  retired,  accompa- 
nied with  the  strongest  testimonies  of 
attachment  and  respect ;  and  though 
he  sohcited  enquiry,  in  a  very  pointed 
and  earnest  manner,  a  single  question 
was  not  put  to  him.  When  we  con- 
sider the  occasion,  nothing  assuredly 
could  be  more  gratifying  or  honour- 
able to  all  the  parties. 

The  fine  statue  of  Laocoon,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  greatly  damaged 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  carriage 
on  v^hich  it  was  placed  upon  Mount 
Cenis,  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  with  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  works  of  art  restored  by 
France. 

All  the  English  troops  still  in  Bel- 
gium have  received  orders  to  break  up. 
and  return  to  England  ;  they  will  con- 
sequently proceed  successively  to  Os- 
tend.  The  Scots  regiments,  which 
still  form  a  part  of  our  garrison,  will 
leave  us  in  few  days.  One  may  apply 
to  these  brave  mountaineers  the  words 
of  an  English  poet : — "  Invincible 
lions  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  lambs 
in  their  quarters." 

On  the  6th  of  January,  there  died 
at  Warsaw,  at  the  age  of  125  years, 
Francis  Ignatius  Narodsky,  a  Polish, 
gentleman.  He  was  married  to  hi*, 
second  wife  at  tlie  age  of  92, 
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21st. The    Archduchess    Maria 

I^iOuisa  lives  very  retired  in  the  castle 
(f  Schoenbrunn,  and  seldom  visits 
Vienna.  Some  Frenchmen  in  her  ser- 
>'ice,  having  lately  indulged  in  indis- 
( reet  observations  upon  the  Austrian 
jiuthoritics,  have  been  sent  out  of  the 
country. 

It  appears  from  the  treaties  of  sub- 
sidy laid"  before  Parliament,  that  Great 
Britain  had  in  her  pay,  and  actually 
brought  into  the  field,  exclusively  of 
her  own  troops,  a  force  exceeding  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  differ- 
ent powers  thus  subsidized  received 
11/.  2s.  per  man  per  annum  ;  and  the 
following  is  the  official  recapitula- 
tion ; — 


Baden            -            .           - 

16,000 

Bavaria 

60,000 

Denmark 

15,000 

Hanover 

26,400 

Sardinia 

15,000 

Saxony 

8000 

Wirtemberg 

20,000 

The  Dukes  of  Anholt 

1600 

Brunswick  Luneburg 

7149 

Frankfort 

750 

Hesse 

7500 

Holstein  Oldenburg 

1600 

The  Princes  of  Hohenzollern 

-       580 

Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  and  Bremen 

SOOO 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin 

3800 

Mecklenburg  Strelitz 

800 

Nassau 

3050 

Reus 

900 

Dukes  of  Saxe  Cobourg               1 

Saxe  Meinungen 

-      1804 

-    Saxe  Hildburghausen      J 

Saxe  Gotha  and  Altenburg 

2800 

Saxe   Weimar  and  Eisenach 

1600 

Schauenbourg  Lippe  and  Lipsse 

1300 

Schwartzenburg 

1300 

Waldeck  and  Pyrmont 

800 

Making  a  total  of 

210,733 

24th — On  the  19th,  the  remains  of 
55  of  the  sufferers  by  the  inundation  of 
Heaton  colliery  were  brought  out  of  the 
pit.  Eight  had  previously  been  found  ; 
one  was  discovered  on  Friday;  and 
3 1  are  still  in  the  mine.  These  un- 
fortunate beings  were  found  in  a  part 
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of  the  mine  in  or  near  the  crane-board, 
and  about  35  fathoms  above  the  high- 
est part  of  the  water.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  their  sufferings 
were  soon  terminated  by  foul  air. 
There  were  two  horses  in  that  part  of 
the  mine  to  which  the  men  had  retired 
from  their  various  workings.  One  of 
these  they  had  killed  by  ciittmg  his 
throat,  and  then  hung  him  by  theieet. 
His  entrails  were  taken  out,  and  his 
hind  quarters  cut  up  for  use  ;  but 
most  of  the  pieces  of  flesh  were  found 
about  the  place,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  candles  untouched  ;  it  is 
therefore  clear  that  they  had  not  been 
assailed  by  hunger.  The  overman's 
book  and  chalk  board  w^ere  found  in  a 
corf  near  which  he  was  sitting  ;  but 
there  was  no  writing  or  memorandum 
concerning  the  situation  of  the  suffer- 
ers. Three  men  were  found  in  a  nar- 
row headway,  in  which  they  had  shut 
themselves  up,  by  a  slight  fastening  of 
boardsat  thecntrance,  and  they  had  can- 
dles stuck  against  the  walls  not  much 
burnt,  and  a  piece  of  the  horse  flesh 
wrapped  up  in  a  jacket.  Many  of  the 
bodies  when  found  were  nearly  naked, 
and  all  in  state  of  great  decay.  The 
other  horse  was  tied  fast  to  a  prop  ; 
and  a  corf  which  had  stood  within  his 
reach  was  torn  entirely  to  pieces,  but 
whether  by  the  animal  cannot  now  be 
known. 

Madras,    Sept.   7. The   camel 

corps  has  been  brought  to  high  per- 
fection. It  is  a  species  of  troops  new 
to  our  army,  though  they  were  em- 
ployed largely  in  the  armies  of  the 
Mogul  emperors,  and  small  corps  of 
them  were  attached  to  the  forces  of 
the  Mahratta  and  other  Hindoo  chiefs. 
They  are  very  useful  against  cavalry, 
if  they  choose  appropriate  situations  ; 
but  can  do  little  against  infantry. — 

On   the  31st   of  last   month,   his 

lordship   reviewed  the   camel   corps, 

under  the  command  of  Major  Lums- 

daine,  at  Futtyghur.    The  men  of 

b 
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this  corps  are  armed  with  a  musket , 
and  bayonet,  and  each  camel  carries  a 
two-pounder  swivel.  His  lordship 
was  received  on  his  arrival  with  the 
usual  salute.  The  manual  and  pla- 
toon exercise  was  then  ordered  ;  after 
which  the  camel  corps  wheeled  into 
open  columns  of  troops,  and  formed 
column  in  rear  of  a  flank  troop,  and 
deployed  into  line.  The  corps  then 
formed  a  hollow  square,  and  dismount- 
ed. After  several  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry the  men  remounted,  and  the 
corps  formed  an  ambuscade  in  a  tope, 
and  kept  up  a  surprising  fire  from  the 
swivels.  It  then  changed  position, 
and  performed  several  other  cavalry 
evolutions,  which  gained  great  ap- 
plause. During  the  cannon  salute, 
the  wad  from  one  of  the  swivels  struck 
a  camel  on  the  head  and  killed  him. 
This  accident  occasioned  some  little 
interruption.  His  lordship  was  much 
pleased  with  the  appearance  and  per- 
formance of  the  corps. 

Among  the  costly  presents  which 
accompany  Lord  Amherst's  embassy, 
for  the  emperor  of  China,  is  a  glass 
in  frame,  the  plate  of  which  admea- 
sures 16  feet  by  10 ;  it  is  the  largest 
ever  cast  in  this  country,  and  its  value 
is  12,000/,  Two  carvers  and  gilders 
will  proceed  with  it,  to  repair  any  in- 
jury which  it  may  receive  in  going  out. 
Some  superior  cloth,  valued  at  51.  per 
yard,  also  forms  part  of  the  presents. 
The  whole  is  estimated  at  80,000/- 

26th. -The  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain amounts,  notwithstanding  the  late 
war,  to  about  seventeen  millions  ;  of 
which  England  contains  nine  and  a 
half,  Wales  half  a  million,  Scotland 
under  two  millions,  and  Ireland  about 
five  millions.  England  and  Wales 
now  return  to  Parliament  513  mem- 
bers, Scotland  45,  and  Ireland  100. 
The  progress  of  society  must  have 
made  rapid  strides  so  as  to  have  thus 
overcome  the  destruction  by  a  long 
ivar,  which  thinned  the  ranks  in  a  very 


serious  degree  ;  but,  if  that  had  not 
been  the  case,  and  there  had  been  no 
other  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  po- 
pulation, it  might  well  have  afforded 
speculation  to  a  philosopher  to  find 
means  of  subsistence  for  so  many,  es- 
pecially when  the  waste  and  superflu- 
ity of  great  tbwns  and  splendid  esta- 
blishments are  considered  ;  and  still 
more  astonishing  does  the  above  esti- 
mate appear,  when  it  is  found  to  be 
taken  after  the  proportion  is  allowed 
for'  the  deaths  of  one-half  that  are 
born  within  the  first  twc\  years  of  their 
existence  ;  and  the  recent  arrival  of 
20,000  troops  from  the  continent  is 
so  small  in  the  grand  scale  as  to  affect 
only  the  local  places  of  their  march  j 
the  price  of  wheat  is,  notwithstanding 
this  population,  at  the  reduced  value 
of  8d.  for  the  quartern  loaf. 

On  Monday  the  19th  ultipfw,  an  air 
balloon  of  considerable  dimensions  rose 
from  Mr  Davidson's  coach-yard,  Dal- 
keith, at  five  minutes  before  three  o'- 
clock, p.  m.  A  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived, along  with  the  balloon  and  car, 
stating  it  to  hav^  descended  at  Pres- 
ton, a  small  village  in  Northumber- 
land', about  15  miles  south-west  of 
•Berwick,  at  25  minutes  past  four  o'- 
clock that  afternoon. 

The  Orations,  recently  discovered 
at  Milan,  written  by  Cicero,  are  ac- 
companied by  a  commentary,  suppo- 
sed to  be  written  by  Asconius  Pedi- 
anus.  It  is  of  the  purest  Latinity, 
replete  with  historical  allusions  and  il- 
lustrations ;  and  contains  Latin  words 
not  hitherto  met  with  in  any  other 
classic  writer.  It  is  hoped  that  Ci- 
cero's work  on  Glory  may  yet  be 
found. 

29th. — Fata  lDuels.-A  fatal  duel 
took  place  on  Wednesday  morning, 
at  Shgo,^between  Mr  Fenton  (son 
in-law  of  Abraham  Boyd,  Esq.  king's 
counsel),  and  Mr  Hillas,  brother  of 
Counsellor  Hillas,  in  which  the  latter 
was  shot  de^d  on  the  spot.— 'Another 
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duel   took   place   near   Birr,    in    the  most  manly  and  candid  manner,  stated 

King's  County,  on  Monday  last,  be-  the  circumstances  in  which   he   was 

tweeu  Mr  Cooke  of  Borrisileigh,  and  placed  as  delicately  as  he  could.     His 

a  Captain  White,  both  of  the  county  highness  then  added,  that  "  proud  as 

of  Tipperary.     Mr   Cooke's  second  he  would  be  of  such  an  illustrious  al- 

shot  Jodged  in  his  adversary's  head,  liance,  he  came  to  take  the  commands 

This  duel  occurred  in  consequence  of  of  his  royal  highness  to  quit  the  coun- 

an  insult  offered  to  a  Roman  Catho-  try  instantly,  if  his  prosecution  of  the 

lie  clergyman,  nearly  connected  with  affair  did  not  m.eet  with  the  entire  and 


Mr  Cooke. 


MARCH. 


1st. Princess  Charlotte  of 

Wales. — It  is  now  understood  that 

matters   are   fairly  en    train  for  the 

nuptials  of  this  illustrious  personage. 

Tlie  late  frequent  and  long  sittings  of    sent,  the  mutual  attachment  first  con- 

the  cabinet,  it  is  said,  had  for  their     ceived    has   been    strengthened   by  a 

object   the    settlements    necessary  to     more  unrestrained  intercourse,  which 


cordial  approbation  of  his  royal  high- 
ness  "  The  answer  was  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  dictates 
of  a  generous  and  magnanimous  breast. 
The  Prigce  Regent  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  continuance  of  an  intercourse 
which  was  commenced  and  carried  on 
upon  such  honourable  principles. 
From  this  period  down  to  the  pre- 


render  the  marriage  equally  produc- 
tive of  happiness  to  the  princess  and 
lier  future  spouse,  and  of  gratification 
to  every  genuine  British  bosom.    Our 
readers  already  know,  that  the  Prince 
■'  Leopold,  a  younger  son  of  the  illus- 
trious Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  is  the 
destined   bridegroom.     He   is    about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  the  Pro- 
-testant  religion,  and  not  only  a  hand- 
some, but  what  is  much  better,  a  vir- 
tuous, enlightened,  and  accomplished 
young  man.    His  deportment  is  mild, 
inoffensive,  and  modest,  and  his  keen 
sense  of  the  honour  which  ought  to 
pervade  the  breast  of  every  gentle- 
man, cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  thf  following  trait  in  the  history 
of  his  courtship,  and  for  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  which  we  can  vouch  : — 

Tiie  first  personal  interview  be- 
tween the  illustrious  parties  took  place 
in  the  summer  of  1814,  when  the  me- 
tropolis was  filled  with  the  royal  and 
noble  visitors  from  the  continent.  The 
instant  that  Prince  Leopold  thought 
he  discovered  that  his  company  was 
agreeable  to  the  princess,  he  waited 
upon  the  Prince  Regent,  and,  in  the 


has  nevertheless  been  conducted  with 
so  much  prudence  and  good  sense  on 
both  sides,  that  until  very  lately,  only 
those  in  their  most  intimate  confidence 
knew  of  the  existence  of  any  particu- 
lar feelings  of  the  parties  towards  each 
other. 

Friday  se'ennight  sailed,  with  a  fair 
wind,  from  Portsmouth,  his  Majesty's 
ship  Alceste,  Captain  Murray  Max- 
well ;  Lyra,  Captain  Basil  Hall  ;  and 
the  honourable  company's  ship  Gene- 
ral Hewett,  Captain  Campbell,  for 
China. 

The  ships  will  proceed  to  Canton, 
and  from  thence  immediately  to  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  there  land  the  embas- 
sy. It  is  expected  they  will  b?  absent 
from  England  about  two  years.  The 
embassy  hope  to  obtain  permission  to 
return  from  Pekin  to  Canton  through 
the  Chinese  territory,  which  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  passing  the 
great  wall  of  China  and  Tartary,  and 
of  viewing  the  internal  appearance  of 
1500  miles  of  that  vast,  and  almost 
unknown  country.  This  route  will 
appear  the  more  necessary,  as  the  ships 
which  wait  for  their  return  cannot, 
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for  fear  of  the  typhons,  remain  in  the 
Yellow  Sea  whilst  the  embassy  is  at 
Pekin.  It  is  expected  the  ships  will 
reach  Canton  in  July.  The  expences 
of  the  embassy  are  defrayed  by  the 
honourable  East  India  Company.  It 
is  estimated  at  150,000/. 

4;th. — Jamaica.  -In  the  House  of 
Assembly,  on  the  22d  of  December, 
an  address  was  presented  to  the  gover- 
nor, requesting  him  to  transmit  the 
address  of  the  house  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, and  to  add  his  **  recommenda- 
tion thereto,  that  Chief  Justice  John 
Lewis  may  be  removed  from  office, 
the  duties  of  whicn,  it  has  been  proved, 
by  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence, 
he  is  incompetent  to  discharge." 

On  the  23d,  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly passed  four  resolutions,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance ; — 

1.  To  take  into  consideration  early 
next  session  the  state  of  rehgion  among 
the  slaves,  and  the  means  of  diffusing 
Christianity,  divested  of  the  dark  and 
dangerous  fanaticism  of  Methodists. 

2.  To  investigate  the  consequences 
of  exposing  slaves  to  sale  on  writs  of 
venditioni  exponasy  8fc. 

3.  To  review  the  existing  laws  re- 
specting slaves,  and  to  consider  whe- 
ther their  individual  comfort  and  na- 
tural increase  may  not  be  promoted. 

4.  This  resolution  declares,  that  no 
infringement  of  the  abolition  laws  has 
been  made  or  attempted  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  island  ;  and  the  House 
pledge  itself  to  enact  laws  in  aid  of 
the  abohtion  laws,  if  any  instance  of 
importation  being  attempt,  d  occur 

9th.— Court  of  Session. — Case  of 
great  importance. — On  Thursday  last, 
the  7th  current,  there  was  decided  by 
the  Inner-House,  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion, a  case  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  heirs  of  entail,  and  to  the  tenants  of 
Scotland  in  general  ;  besides  its  effect 
in  regulating  the  disposal  of  nearly  half 
a  million  of  money,  part  of  the  for- 
tune of  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry. 


By  the  entail  of  the  estate  of  Queens- 
berry,  executed  in  1705,  and  recorded 
in  the  register  of  entails  in  1724,  James 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  the  maker  of 
the  entail,  had,  by  a  prohibitory 
clause,  declared,  that  it  should  not  be 
lawful  to  any  of  the  heirs  of  entail "  to 
sell,  wadset,  or  dispone,  any  of  the 
foresaid  earldom,  lands,  barony,"  &c. 
Bor  *'  to  set  tacks  nor  rentals  of  the 
said  lands,  for  any  longer  space  than 
the  letter*s  lifetime,  or  for  19  years, 
and  that  without  diminution  of  the 
rental,  at  the  least  at  the  just  avail  for 
the  time  ;"  and  this  prohibition  in  the 
entail  had  been  fenced  with  irritant 
and  resolutive  clauses. 

The  late  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who 
succeeded  to  the  estate  in  1778,  did 
not  increase  the  rents  of  any  of  the 
farms  upon  this  entailed  estate,  but 
took  fines  or  grassums  from  the  te- 
nants for  leases,  which  he  granted  for 
nineteen  years,  and  at  the  rents  which 
were  payable  at  the  time  of  his  succes- 
sion. His  Grace  also  fi'quently  ac- 
cepted of  renunciations  of  the  leases 
before  the  periods  at  which  they 
would  have  expired,  and  granted  new 
leases  upon  receiving  additional  gras- 
sums, and  in  many  instances  he  received 
grassums,  and  obliged  himself,  during 
his  life,  to  granc  rew  leases  for  nine- 
teen years,  each  year,  when  he  should 
be  required  by  the  tenant  to  do  so. 

The  executors  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Queensberry  brought  an  actii  n  of  ge- 
neral declarator,  for  having  it  found 
that  the  late  Duke  had  full  power  to 
grant  these  leases,  and  that  ;hey  were 
valid  and  effectual  to  the  tenants. 

The  question  came  to  be  tried  up- 
on this  general  declarator,  and  upon  a 
reduction  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
of  a  lease  of  John  Hyslop,  of  the 
farm  of  Halscar.  for  nineteen  years, 
from  Whitsunday  1808,  in  which  it 
was  contended,  that  Hyslop's  lease 
ought  to  be  reduced,  because  it  was 
granted  for  a  grassum,  and  therefore 
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was  not  a  lease,  but  a  species  of  aliena- 
tion contrary  to  the  entail ;  because  the 
lease  to  Hyslop  in  1803,  and  several 
other  preceding  leases,  had  been  grant- 
I  ed  upon  renunciations  of  former  leases ; 
land   because    these    leases   had   been 
■granted  in  consequence  of  an  obliga- 
^on  which   had  several  years  before 
been  entered  into  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  to  grant  annually  a  new 
lease  for  nineteen  years,   during  his 
life,  if  he  should  be  required  to  do  so 
by  the  tenant. 

These  actions  were  brought  before 
Lord  Craigie,  as  Lord  Ordinary  in 
the  Outer- House,  who,  without  giv- 
ing a  judgment,  ordered  parties  to  pre- 
pare informations  to  the  Inner-House, 
and  the  causes  came,  on  the  7th  cur- 
rent, before  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
Lord  Bannatyne,  Lord  Glenlee,  and 
Lord  Robertson,  who  were  the  judges 
present.  These  all  delivered  their 
opinions  separately  at  great  length, 
and  unanimously  repelled  the  reasons 
of  reduction,  and  sustained  the  de- 
clarator ;  thereby  finding  that  the 
lease  to  Hyslop,  and  all  the  leases 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  late 
Dukeof  Queensberry  upon  the  Queens- 
berry  estate,  were  valid  and  effectual. 
The  court  found  John  Hyslop,  the 
tenant,  entitled  to  his  expences,  or 
costs  of  suit. 

It  had  been  stated  for  the  execu- 
tors of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
that  the  entail  prohibited  only  sell- 
ing and  disponing,  and  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  heirs  of  entail  from  alienat- 
ing ;  but  the  Judges,  in  delivering 
their  opinions,  all  declared  that  they 
threw  this  circumstance  out  of  their 
mind,  and  that  they  considered  a  lease 
granted  for  nineteen  years,  in  consi- 
deration of  a  grassum,  equally  valid, 
though  alienations  had  been  expressly 
prohibited. 

The  Minden  has  brought  from  In- 
dia a  slab  of  wood,  which  is  not  less 
a  remarkable  curiosity  from  its  great 
diameter,  than  it  ia  valuable  from  the 


beauty  and  fineness  of  its  texture. 
The  tree  was  cut  down  at  one  of  the 
Eastern  Isles  by  the  crew  of  the  Ma- 
lacca (which  ship  Captain  Mackay 
then  commanded),  after  great  labour  ; 
the  bulk-head  of  the  Minden  wa& 
obliged  to  be  taken  down,  to  convey 
it  into  the  cabin,  where  it  has  been 
used  as  a  dining-table. 

11th. — At  the  date  of  the  last  ad- 
vices from  Vienna,  the  imperial  court 
was  expected  to  return  from  Italy  to 
that  capital  ;  and  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  who  is  again  called 
empress  in  the  Austrian  papers,  does 
not  proceed  to  Parma. 

The  report  is  revived,  that  the 
estates,  which  belonged  in  Italy  to 
Marshal  Ney,  are  to  be  restored  to 
his  children,  and  that  an  asylum  in 
Austria  has  been  offered  to  his  widow 
and  family. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer 
on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Northum- 
berland, dated  12th  January,  1816, 
and  received  by  his  Majesty's  ship 
Medway,  just  arrived  from  St  He- 
lena : — "  Napoleon  and  his  suite  have 
taken  up  their  residence  at  the  lieute- 
nant-governor's, at  Longwood,  where 
he  appears  very  comfortable,  amusing 
himself  sometimes  in  riding,  and  some- 
times working  in  his  garden.  A  few 
days  ago,  he  turned  ploughman  on 
some  ground  within  his  limits.  When- 
ever he  wishes  to  go  beyond  his  limits, 
he  is  attended  by  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  who,  from  Napoleon's  wish, 
does  not  wear  his  uniform.  Several 
who  have  come  here  have  rode  out  to 
Longwood,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him ; 
but  he  having  got  previous  informa- 
tion of  their  coming,  always  disap- 
pointed them.  Admiral  Tyler  went 
to  Longwood  to-day,  but  Napoleon 
refused  to  see  him,  as  he  had  not  been 
apprised  of  his  intended  visit.  The 
officers  of  the  Northumberland  he  ap- 
pears glad  to  see  at  all  times." 

Extract  from  Mr  Western's  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7tk 
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inst.  on  the  State  of  Agriculture- 
Mr  Western  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  the   whole 
house,  to  enquire  into  the  present  dis- 
tressed state  of  agriculture.     Since  he 
had  given  notice  of  his  motion,  he  had 
received  communications  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  upon  the  subject,  from 
persons  well  informed.     The  result  of 
all  these  communications  had  satisfied 
his  mind,  that  the  distress  was  unparal- 
leled.     The  first  account  related  to 
the  situation  of  the  agricultural  interest 
in  Norfolk,  which  to  be  sure  was  not 
a  fair  average  of  the  distress  felt  in 
other  counties.    The  number  of  writs 
issued  from  the  Sheriff's  office  in  1814, 
was  54<0.     In  1815,  the  number  had 
increased  to  607  ;  the  executions  on 
goods  had  increased  in  the  same  pe- 
riod from  96  to  174.     In  Worcester- 
shire, in   the  former  year,  the  writs 
were  640;  in  1815,  892.     The  num- 
ber of  parishes  under  process  from  the 
Exchequer  for  arrears  of  taxes  was 
187.     In   Suffolk,   the  writs  had  in- 
creased from  450  to  807.     In  Sussex, 
a  commissioner,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived the  information,  stated,  that  in 
oneofthehundreds,  which  contained  32 
parishes,  26  of  those  parishes  were  un- 
der process  for  arrears ;  and  in  another 
hundred,  out  of  20  parishes,    15  had 
experienced  a  similar  fate.    In  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  taking  the  two  years  of  1812 
and  1813,  compared  to  those  of  1814 
and  1815,  the  executions  in  the  two 
former  years  were  seven,  in  the  two  lat- 
ter they  had  increased  to  60.    The  ar- 
rears  due  in  1812  were  675/.  in  1815, 
18,522/. ;  and  the  amount  of  the  debts 
of  the  farmers  at  that  period,  72,500/. 
of  which  debts  the  creditors,  up  to 
this  moment,  had  not  received  any  di- 
vidend ;  there  were  now  19  farms  to 
be  disposed  of.    He  should  go  no  far- 
ther as  to  the  extent  of  the  calami- 
ties. 

Atrocious  OUTRAGE  IN  Ireland. 
— On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  last, 


about  four  o'clock,  a  band  of  armed 
ruffians  attacked  the   dwelling-house 
of  Mr  Francis  Johnson,  mushn  manu- 
facturer, near  the  head  of  North  street 
while  the  family  were  all  asleep,  and 
this  family  consisted  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Johnson,  eight  children,  two  maid  ser- 
vants, and  one  servant  man.  The  ban- 
ditti began  their  operations  by  forci- 
bly breaking  off  the  shutters  of  the  par- 
lour window,  which  were  sheathed  with 
iron  ;  having  effected  this,  they  raised' 
the  lower  sash,  and,  horrible  to  relate, 
they  then  introduced  a  large  box  filled 
with  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  and  other  inflam- 
mable materials  ;  and,  to  render  their 
diabolical  design  still  more  surely  and 
direfully  destructive,  they  had  attach- 
ed to  these  inflammable  substances  a 
large  ball  or  bomb-shell,  filled  with  gun- 
powder and  other  combustibles,  com- 
municating with  which  was  a  fuze,  to 
which  they  set  fire.     A  servant  man, 
however,  fortunately  awoke,  and  sei- 
zed a  pitchfork,  being  the  first  wea- 
pon he  could  find  ;  he  ran  to  the  par- 
lour, at  the  same  time  calling  to  alarm 
the   family.     When    he   entered    the 
room,  he  perceived  the  ball  and  flaming 
fuze,  and  in  the  momentary  confusion, 
not  knowing  what  it  was,  he  dashed 
at  it  with  the  pitchfork,  and  the  prongs 
having  stuck  into  it,  he  drew  it  to- 
wards him,  and  retreated  to  the  kit- 
chen.    In  the  midst  of  the  agitation 
which  this  unaccountable  circumstance 
produced,  he  for  a  moment  abandoned 
the  pitchfork  and  the  flaming  ball,  to 
call  to  his  master  up  stairs.     In   two 
seconds  the  combustibles  exploded  like 
a  clap  of  thunder,  and  rent  the  house 
from  top  to  bottom.     Not  a  wall  but 
was    shattered  ;    (the    windows    were 
blown  to  pieces,  and  the  back  door 
of  the  kitchen  fortunately  burst  open, 
which  gave  vent  to  the  fury  of  the  ex- 
plosion.    When  Mr  Johnson  was  first 
alarmed  by  the  servant,  he  immediately 
started  out  of  bed,  and  laying  hold  of 
a  blunderbuss,  which  was  ready  loaded. 
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he  went  to  a  front  window,  which  he 
opened,  and  perceiving  eight  or  ten  of 
the  ruffians  at  some  distance,  he  fired 
among  them :  but  he  had  scarcely  done 
so  when  the  explosion  took  place  in 
the  kitchen,  and  threw  his  family  into 
the  utmost  consternation.  The  as- 
sailants, on  hearing  the  report,  return- 
ed again  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
commenced  an  attack  with  fire-arms, 
upon  which  Mr  Johnson  having  one 
loaded  pistol,  fired  it  at  them.  By 
this  time  the  neighbouring  families, 
being  alarmed  by  the  explosion  and 
the  firing,  were  coming  into  the  street, 
upon  which  the  banditti  ran  off  in 
different  directions,  and  owing  to  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  effected  their 
escape.  Happily  not  one  of  Mr  John- 
son's family  received  the  smallest  in- 
jury. The  inhabitants  of  Belfast  have 
offered  a  reward  of  20001.  for  a  dis- 
covery of  the  offenders. — Belfast, 
March  2. 

MicHELSTowN,  Feb.  12th. — A 
most  melancholy  event  took  place  yes- 
terday morning,  near  this  town,  A 
farmer  of  some  respectabihty  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  daughter  was 
married  the  previous  night,  invited  a 
number  of  his  friends,  &c.  to  the 
wedding. — After  supper  all  the  young 
people  retired  to  a  large  barn  to  dance. 
There  was  a  fire  in  the  barn,  as  the 
night  was  cold,  and  after  they  had 
been  dancing  for  some  time,  they  wish- 
ed to  have  the  fire  extinguished,  when 
one  of  the  young  men  went  into  the 
dwelling-house  for  some  water,  and 
seeing  a  large  jug  full  of  water  as  he 
supposed  ( bat  it  proved  to  be  spirits,) 
brought  it  in  and  threw  it  on  the  fire. 
The  barn  immediately  took  fire,  as  it 
had  no  chimney  ;  and  before  the  door, 
which  had  been  locked,  could  be  open- 
ed, a  number  of  the  company  were 
burnt  to  death,  and  the  rest  were  mi- 
serably scorched.  Sixteen  have  been 
already  interred,  and  about  twice  that 
number  are  despaired  of ;  among  the 


latter  number  is  the  bride — the  bride- 
groom is  severely  scorched,  but  he  will 
recover. 

Qu£EN  Square. — On  Monday  an 
informationcame  on  to  be  heard  against 
R  Shephardjfor  vending  brooms  with- 
out having  a  hawker's  license.  The 
honourable  Mr  Erskine  attended,  and 
stated,  that  Lord  Erskine  had  many 
thousand  acres  of  land  covered  with 
birch  and  heath,  and  by  way  of  clear- 
ing it,  he  ordered  several  persons  to  be 
employed  to  make  brooms,  and  send 
them  to  town.  The  learned  gentle- 
man contended,  that  a  person  had  a 
right  to  manufacture  his  property,  and 
sell  it  to  the  test  advantage. 

Mr  Fielding  said,  he  was  satisfied 
that  his  lordship  ought  to  have  been 
licensed,  and  therefore  he  must  con- 
vict. 

When  Lord  Erskine  entered  the 
court,  and  was  informed  by  the  ma- 
gistrate they  must  proceed  to  convic- 
tion, his  lordship  replied,  "  If  you  do 
it,  it  must  be  under  a  sweeping  clause," 
and  immediately  gave  notice  that  he 
should  enter  an  appeal  to  the  Quarter 
sessions. — Penalty,  10/ 

Lord  Erskine  has  taken  out  sixteen 
hawkers'  hcenses  for  his  servants,  who 
are  employe  in  hawking  brooms  about 
town.  We  understand  his  lordship 
clears  2000/.  per  annum  by  the  broom 
on  his  estates. 

The  navigation  of  the  Thames  is 
completely  interrupted  by  the  masses 
of  ice  with  which  the  severity  of  the 
frost  has  covered  the  river,  between 
Westminster-  bridge  and  Somerset- 
House. 

13th. — Among  the  brevet  promo- 
tions annexed  to  the  Gazette  of  the 
2d  instant,  there  was  one  giving  the 
rank  of  Major  in  the  British  army  to 
the  celebrated  Indian  Chief  Norton, 
by  the  style  of  John  Norton,  Esq. 
otherwise  TeyoninhokaraiKcn,  captain 
and  leader  of  the  Indians  of  the  Five 
Nations.     Major  Norton  is  the  son  ot 
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a  Scotsman,  and  was  born  in  North 
America.  He  is  a  person  of  very 
co;>siderable  ability,  mixing  European 
intelligence  with  Indian  vigour.  We 
have  heard  that  a  most  interesting 
work,  viz.  the  History  of  the  late 
War  in  Canada,  may  be  shortly  ex- 
pected from  the  pen  of  Teyoninhoka- 
ravoen. 

Fatal  Duel.— On  the  21st  ult. 
a  meeting  took  place  near  Merhn  Park, 
near  Galway,  between  P  Dillon  and 
B.  Kane,  Esqrs.  when  the  former  re- 
ceived his  adversary's  ball  under  the 
right  breast,  and.  instantly  expired. 
These  two  gentlemen  were  close-friends 
for  many  years.  Mr  Dillon  fought 
several  duels,  in  all  of  which  Mr  Kane 
acted  as  his  second  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  Mr  Dillon's  father  lost  his 
life  in  an  affair  of  honour  with  the  late 
Maiachy  Fallon,  Esq.,  at  the  same 
age,  and  nearly  on  the  same  spot  where 
his  son  fell. 

14;th. — The  total  number  of  per- 
sons that  have  belonged  to  the  4'2d 
regiment  from  1797  to  the  present 
time,  is  13,127  There  are  only  three 
men  in  the  corps  that  fought  against 
Buonaparte's  Inviucibles  in  Egypt 

23d. — On  Saturday  evening,  Cam- 
bubnethan-house,  so  well  known  to  all 
who  have  visited  Clydesdale,  was  dis* 
covered  to  be  on  fire.  The  flames 
burned  with  such  irresistible  fury, 
that,  notwithstanding  every  exertion, 
it  was  only  extinguished  by  the  to. 
tal  destructi  n  of  the  interior  of  the 
building,  with  the  exception  of  one 
wing. 

Extraordinary  Escape  — Sun- 
day, the  3d  instant,  Mr  John  Hol- 
man,  a  farmer  of  Perran,  Cornwall, 
was  returning  from  a  place  of  worship, 
across  a  common  to  his  own  house. 
A  heavy  mist  falling,  he  mistook  his 
way,  and  fell  into  an  exposed  shaft  of 
a  mnie,  96  feet  deep,  besides  nine  feet 
of  water  in  the  bottom ;  and,  almost 
miraculously!  he  reached  the  water 


without  receiving  any  seriouft  injury. 
Being  an  expert  swimmer,  he  kept 
himself  afloat  durin/  the  night  ;  occa- 
sionally relieving  himself,  by  clinging 
to  the  projectihg  points  of  rock  in 
the  sides  of  the  shaft.  The  return  of 
day-light,  on  Monday,  enabled  him  to 
see  a  kind  of  ledge,  on  which  he  con- 
trived to  get,  and  on  which  he  lay  the 
whole  of  Monday,  calling  for  assist- 
ance ;  but  no  person  approached  the 
place,  and  Monday  night  came  on 
whilst  he  continued  in  his  perilous  si- 
tuation, where,  overcome  by  fatigue, 
he  fell  asleep,  and  again  fell  into  the 
water  The  darkness  of  the  night 
prevented  his  regaining  his  resting 
place,  and  he  had  to  support  himself 
as  before,  until  Tuesday  morning, 
when  he  regained  the  spot  from  which 
he  fell.  He  had  now  become  quite 
hoarse,  from  cold  and  almost  incessant 
calling  for  help,  so  that  the  only  re- 
source he  had  for  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  those  whom,he  supposed,  would 
be  sent  to  seek  for  him,  was  by  throw- 
ing stones  into  the  water.  Tuesday 
night  came  without  affording  him  any 
relief  J  but  the  terror  of  again  falling 
into  the  water  effectually  prevented 
his  sleeping.  On  Wednesday,  how- 
ever, the  noise  made  by  the  stones 
which  he  continued  to  throw  into  the 
water,  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
persons  whom  his  distressed  family  had 
dispatched  in  search  of  his  remains, 
and  he  was  extricated  from  the  dread- 
ful abyss,  without  sustaining  any  seri- 
ous contusion. 

28th. — The  royal  assent  was  lately 
given  to  the  bill  for  the  naturalisation 
of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg. 
This  is  considered  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  his  intended  union  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  We  understand 
that  the  nuptials  will  be  solemnised  at 
Carlton  house  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

29th. — Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  is  call- 
ed President  of  the  Knights  Liberators 
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of  the  White  Slaves  in  Africa,  it 
seems,  has  published  a  report,  which 
has  been  received  at  Hamburgh,  on 
the  sufferings  and  ill-treatment  which 
th<  se  melancholy  victims  of  barbarism 
endure  in  Africa. 

Voyage    of    Discovery. — The 

ongo,  accompanied  by  the  Dorothy 
transport,  have  sailed  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  up  the  river  Zair,  into  the 
heart  of  southern  Africa.  The  Congo 
is  about  90  tons,  schooner  rigged,  and 
draws  about  five  feet  water ;  she  is  fit- 
ted up  entirely  for  the  accommodation 
of  officers  and  men,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  objects  of  natural  history, 
which  may  be  collected  in  her  progress 
up  the  river.  The  gentlemen  engaged 
in  this  interesting  expedition,  in  the 
scientific  department,  are  Mr  Profes- 
sor Smith,  botanist  and  geologist ; 
Mr  Tudor,  comparative  anatomist ; 
Mr  Cranch,  collector  of  objects  of  na- 
tural history  ;  and  a  gardener  to  col- 
lect pla'ts  and  seeds  for  his  majesty's 
gardens  at  Kew  ;  besides  Mr  Galway, 
a  gentleman  volunteer.  There  are  also 
two  fine  blacks,  natives  of  the  king- 
dom of  Congo,  one  of  whom  was  born 
about  300  miles  up  the  Zair. 

The  officers  are  Captain  Tuckey, 
commanding  the  expedition.  Lieute- 
nant Hawkey,  Mr  Fitzmaurice,  mas- 
ter and  surveyor,  Mr  M*Kerrow,  as- 
sistant-surgeon, two  masters*  mates, 
and  a  purser. 

In  addition  to  the  Congo,  the  tran- 
sport takes  out  two  double  whale 
boats,  so  fixed  together  as  to  be  able 
to  carry  18  or  20  men  each,  and  ac- 
commodate them  under  an  awning, 
with  three  months'  provisions  ;  these 
boats  are  intc.ided  to  be  drawn  up  to 
the  upper  part  of  any  rapids  or  cata- 
racts, that  may  occur  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  Congo.  With  these 
means  there  is  very  little  reason  to 
doubt,  that  the  source  of  this  extraor- 
dinary river  will  not  much  longer  re- 
main a  secret;  and  whether  it  shall 


turn  out  to  be  identical  with  the  Niger 
or  not,  the  almost  perpetual  flooded 
state  of  the  Zair  is  an  interesting  pro- 
blem to  solve.  The  country  through 
which  the  river  flows,  being  wholly 
unexplored  beyond  about  150  miles 
from  its  mouth,  will  offer  an  abundant 
supply  of  new  and  interesting  objects 
of  natural  history  ;  and  we  understand 
the  gentlemen  employed  are  well  qua- 
lified for  conducting  researches  in  the 
several  departments  of  that  science. 
Captain  Tuckey  was  an  early  coadju- 
tor of  the  late  able  navigator  Captain 
Flinders,  on  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

East  Lothian. — The  weather  du- 
ring the  month  of  March,  all  things 
considered,  cannot  be  reported  unfa- 
vourable to  seed  work  ;  though,  no 
doubt,  upon  clay  soils,  the  several  pro- 
cesses could  scarcely  be  executed  with 
propriety  before  the  last  week  of  the 
month.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
spring  seeds  are  deposited  in  the 
ground,  and  on  several  farms  there  is 
little  ground  to  sow,  except  that  un- 
der ruta  baga.  Almost  in  every  case 
the  land  harrowed  well,  owing  to  the 
repeated  black  frosts  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  commencement  of  the 
year  ;  but  from  a  want  of  sun  and 
draught,  a  particle  of  March  dust  has 
not  been  discovered. 

Owing  to  frosts,  and  the  ungenial 
temperature  of  the  weather,  winter 
wheats,  generally  speaking,  are  re- 
markably backward  and  inanimate. 
There  does  not  seem  a  want  of  plants, 
but  then  the  plants  are  so  weak  and 
so  sickly,  that  cause  is  furnished  for 
dreading,  if  the  succeeding  month  be 
hostile  to  their  growth,  that  a  great 
part. of  them  will  be  unable  to  stand 
the  brash  which  always  occurs  when 
the  coronal  roots  are  produced.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  in  few  seasons  have  the 
winter  sown  wheats  showed  a  worse. 
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aspect  than  what  they  do  at  present. 
None  of  the  spring  sown  grain  is  as 
yet  above  the  surface. 

The  market  for  wheat  has  of  late 
considerably  advanced,  the  average  at 
Haddington  yesterday  beirtg  31"S.  4d. 
which  is  fully  30  per  cent,  higher  than 
three  months  ago.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  wheat  crop  is  already 
thrashed,  and  as  the  like  circumstance 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  other 
■districts,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
were  prices  to  arrive  in  a  few  weeks 
at  the  importation  rate.  Upon  barley 
and  oats  the  advance  has  been  triflmg, 
and  with  regard  to  pease  and  beans 
these  articles  have  a  dull  sale  upon 
terms  formerly  reported. 

As  the  turnip  crop,  with  a  part  of 
the  ruta  baga  is  consumed,  whilst  the 
prospect  of  grass  is  at  a  distance,  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  markets  for 
fat  cattle  and  sheep  must  soon  become 
more  favourable  to  the  feeder  than 
they  have  been  for  several  months. 
Hitherto  any  pnifit  betwixt  buying 
and  selling  has  been  inconsiderable, 
whilst,  in  some  instances,  loss  has  been 
sustained.  It  is  believed,  that  the 
consumption  of  butcher  meat  has  by 
no  means  been  so  great  this  season  as 
in  former  years. 

The  seUing  and  letting  of  land  is 
not  brisker  in  the  least  than  for  six 
months  past,  because  no  man  of  the 
slightest  prudence  will  run  any  risk, 
so  long  as  the  country  remains  in  its 
present  distressed  state.  From  some 
recent  transactions,  it  would  appear, 
that  land  has  already  fallen  thirty  per 
cent.,  but  whether  any  farther  declen 
sion  will  happen  must  depend  entirely 
upon  circumstances  that  cannot  be 
prognosticated.  The  situation  of  the 
farmer  will,  no  doubt,  be  improved  by 
withdrawing  the  properly  tax;  the 
most  mischievous  tax,  so  far  as  it  ope- 
rated on  him,  that  ever  was  devised, 
and  which  extracted  half  a  million  , 
sterling  at  least,  from  the  farmers  of 


Scotland,  more  than  would  have  beem 
taken  from  their,  pockets,  had  gains 
and  profits  with  them  been  estimated 
upon  the  Uke  principles  as  were  appli- 
ed to  the  gains  and  profits  of  mer^ 
chants  and  manufacturers. 


APRIL. 


A  correct  list  of  the  British  navy 
in  commission,  made  up  to  the  1st  of 
April  : — Of  the  line  effective,  24  ;  fif. 
ties,  5  ;  frigates,  72  ;  sloops,  cutters, 
&c.  92  ;  guard-ships,  &c.  not  effec- 
tive, 14-  ;  troop  ships,  7  ;  store  ships, 
12  ;  yachts,  5 Total,  231.— De- 
crease this  month,  5. 

During  the  last  month,  fifteen  foxes, 
five  wild  cats,  and  two  badgers,  were 
killed  in  the  woods  of  Braban,  Inver- 
nessshire,  by  John  Walker,  game- 
keeper to  Lady  Hood  M'Kenzie.  All 
these  animals  were  killed  within  a  mile 
of  the  gamekeeper's  lodge. 

In  conformity  to  a  resolution  una- 
nimously passed  at  a  late  general  meet- 
ing of  the  coal  trade  of  the  Tyne  and 
Wear,  a  deputation  from  that  body 
waited  upon  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
(who  arrived  in  Newcastle  on  Monday 
last,  on  his  return  from  S<:otland,  to 
the  metropolis),  to  testify  their  respect 
and  admiration  for  his  great  and  splen- 
did discovery  of  the  safety  lamp  for 
exploring  mines  when  charged  with 
inflammable  gas. 

The  coal  trade  has  liberally  present- 
ed 100  guineas  to  Mr  Stevenson,  of 
Kdhngworth  colliery,  who,  about  the 
same  time,  invented  a  lamp,  which, 
though  now  superseded  by  Sir  H. 
Davy's  more  perfect  invention,  evinced 
great  ingenuity. 

7th. — Tuesday  Captain  Manby  ex- 
hibited, to  a  select  number  of  scienti- 
fic gentlemen,  at  the  Navy  Coffeehouse, 
Newcastle  Street,  a  cheap  and  portable 
apparatus  for  extinguishing  fire,  which 
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)romises  to  be  of  the  highest  utility 
.o  the  community.  The  apparatus 
consists  ofa  portable  chest  or  box,  con- 
:aining  three  copper  cyli  .ders,  capable 
of  containing  four  gallons  each  ;  into 
each  cylinder  three  gallons  of  watej-, 
holding  in  solution  any  ingredient  most 
capable  of  extinguishing  fire,  and  one 
gallon  of  compressed  air,  are  introdu- 
ced. The  cylinder,  when  wanted  for 
use,  is  to  be  slung  across  the  body 
of  a  servant  or  watchman,  and  upon 
opening  the  stop-cock,  and  directing 
the  pipe  towards  any  given  point,  a 
powerful  stream  of  fluid  will  issue, 
which  iscalculated  tocontinuefor eight 
minutes.  When  one  cylinder  is  ex- 
hausted, another  is  to  be  supplied  by 
an  assistant,  and  so  on  in  succession, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  regular  engines. 
.Thus  three  cylinders  will  play  for 
twenty  four  minutes,  which  will  pro- 
bably  be  time  sufficient,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  procure  the  necessary  as- 
sistance. 

M.  Lafitte,  of  Paris,  has  sent  a  cir- 
cular to  his  friends  in  London,  with 
the  view  of  exculpating  himself  from 
the  charge  of  assisting  Buonaparte  in 
clandestinely  seizing  on  the  French 
sinking  fund,  &c.  This  affair  has 
made  much»noise  in  Paris. 

Paris,  Mar.  2ist. — Yesterday  took 
place  the  exhumation  of  the  remains  of 
the  Duke  D'Enghien,  from  the  fosse 
on  the  south  side  of  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes.  An  artillerist  and  a  peasant  of 
the  village  of  Vincennes  gave  the  most 
correct  information.  The  peasant, 
whose  name  is  Grison,  aged  80,  had 
himself  dug  the  grave  ;  it  was  ascer- 
tained from  him  that  the  grave  was 
dug  two  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the 
prince,  and  by  order  of  Harell,  who 
then  commanded  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes. Several  surgeons  were  pre- 
sent to  ascertain  the  bones  that  might 
be  thrown  up.  The  first  object  winch 
caught  attention  was  a  boot  in  tolera- 
ble preservation,  in  which  were  found 


the  bones  of  the  leg  and  foot  J   the 
skull  was  then  found  ;  the  face  was 
downwards,  one  leg  had  remained  in 
an    almost   vertical  position,  and  the 
arms  were  bent  towards  the  back ;  a  ra- 
ther large  stone  appeared  to  have  been 
designedly  thrown  upon  the  head,  the 
bones  of  which  were  fractured.    Some 
of  the  hair  was  still  in  preservation. 
The  various  fragments  of  the  body 
thus  collected  were  placed  in  a  sheet. 
There  were  also  found  some  German 
ducats ;    a  leathern  purse,   in    which 
there  were  a  louis  and  some  pieces  of 
silver,  a  ring  and  gold  chain,  which 
the  prince  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
round  his  neck.      The  Chevalier  Ja- 
ques  had  stated  previously  that  these 
articles  would   be  found,    unless  the 
duke  had  been  stripped  of  them  be- 
fore his  death.     There  was  remarked 
the  perforation  made  by  a  ball  in  the 
shoulder-blade,  and  in  the  small  casque 
which  the  prince  wore  at  the  time  of 
his  execution. 

It  has  been  announced  in  general 
orders  from  the  Horse  Guards,  that 
the  Prince  Regent  has  confirmed  the 
sentence  of  cashiering  passed  upon 
Lieutenant  P.  Brown,  of  the  101st 
regiment,  by  a  court  martial  in  Ja- 
maica, on  the  26th  of  October  last, 
for  gross  and  insulting  conduct  to- 
wards Lieutenant  T.  M*Glashan,  of 
the  same  regiment,  and  subsequently 
fighting  a  duel  with  him. 

His  majesty's  frigate  Ister,  Cap- 
tain T.  Forrest,  has  been  lost  on 
a  reef  of  rocki  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  de  Gat.  The  Ister  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  21st  of  February, 
fitted  out  upon  the  peace  estabHsh- 
ment,  and  was  proceeding  up  the  Me- 
diterranean, from  Malaga,  to  join  Lord 
Exmouth,  when  the  accident  happen- 
ed ;  she  struck  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  7th  ult.  when  running 
at  the  rate  of  nine  knots.  Hopes  were 
entertained  that,  by  great  exertions, 
she  might  be  got  off,  and,  by  the  as- 
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sistance  of  a  zebec  which  came  out  of  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  visited 
Malaga,  64  of  her  guns  were  taken  out  the  grave  of  the  brave  Andrew  Hofer 
and  sent  to  Gibraltar  ;  but  it  proved,  at  Mantau,  who  was  shot  there.  His 
on  making  fresh  exertions,  that  the  bones  are  to  be  taken  up  and  convey- 
rocks  had  beat  through  her,  and  she  ed  to  the  Tyrol,  to  be  there  solemnly 
was  fast  filling  with  sand.     All  the    interred. 


crew  were  safely  taken  out  and  land- 
ed at  Malaga,  excepting  Mr  Sitwell, 
midshipman,  and  eight  men,  who  were 
drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  the  gig- 
boat.  Captain  Heywood,  of  the  Mon- 
tague^  who  has  for  sometime  had  the 
command  at  Gibraltar,  on  hearing  of 
the  misfortune,  immediately  proceeded 
in  that  ship  to  the  spot,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  save  the  stores.  The 
ship  had  been  fitted  out  for  three 
years  service,  in  a  state  of  uncommon 
elegance. 

The  Brunswick  hussars  arrived  last 
week  at  Portsmouth,  from  Genoa. 
They  are  to  proceed  to  Embden,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  transferred  from 
the  British  to  the  Hanoverian  army. 

8th. — ^A  ship  is  now  in  the  river. 


9th — New  Orleans,  Feb.  10. — 
The  crops  of  cotton  in  Louisiana  have 
proved  unusually  deficient  this  sea- 
son, and  the  quality  indifferent  The 
aggregate  crop  will  not  exceed  20,000 
bales,  and  the  price  is  i9and  30  cents. 
Many  of  the  rich  planters  here  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar,  in  which  they  have  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully.  The  crop  this 
year  will  amount  to  16,000  hogs- 
heads. 

Hanovfr.  March  29.-On  the  18th 
of  this  month  was  published  the  follow- 
ing decree  of  the  Prince  Regent:— 
"  George,  Prince  Regent : 

**  A.^  we  have  found  ourselves  in- 
duced to  take  the  resolution  that  our 
Hanoverian  subjects  who    have  their 


under  an  early  order  for  sailing,  for  Jorum  personale  in  our  German  states. 


the  purpose  of  taking  out  farmers  and 
artizans  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
A  free  passage  is  offered  to  all  per- 
sons of  this  description,  with  a  bounty 
of  12  guineas,  and  U.  6d.  per  day  for 
subsistence,  until  they  reach  the  place 
of  the  destination  of  the  vessel.  Those 
who  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture will  in  addition  receive  a  grant 
of  land,  should  they  be  disposed  to 
undertake  its  cultivation. 

We  learn  that  Sir  George  Dou- 
glas, of  Springwood  Park,  Bart,  and 
Robert  Carr,  of  Chatto,  Esq.  have 
generously  reduced  their  rents  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.  We  have  also 
heard  that  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale 
has  granted  a  similar  reduction  to  two 
of  his  tenants  in  Roxburghshire. 

The  tenants  of  his  grace  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  have  resolved  to 
erect  a  column  to  perpetuate  their 
sense  of  his  grace's  beneficence  in  re- 
ducing their  rents. 


shall  not  accept  any  elevation  of  rank 
from  foreign  potentates,  we  make  this 
our  resolution  hereby  known,  that  it 
may  be  duly  observed.' 

St  John's,  February  17.-Between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  liine  on  the 
night  of  the  12th  inst.  a  fire  was  dis- 
covered in  the  house  of  Edmund 
Walsh,  in  Gambier  Street,  about  two 
doors  from  the  southside  of  Duckworth 
Street.  The  inflammable  materials  of 
which  the  buildings  of  the  town  are 
constructed,  excited  the  most  alarm- 
ing apprehensions.  The  wind  blew 
furiously  from  the  south- east  quarter, 
and  rapidly  bore  tht-  flames  to  the 
range  of  houses  forming  the  north 
side  of  Duckworth  Street,  while  the 
all-devouring  element  also  extended 
its  ravages  against  the  wind,  and  west- 
ward; and  by  five  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th,  abjut  130  houses 
were  completely  destr.iyed,  although 
occasional  showers  of  snow  and  rain 
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that  fell  during  the  conflagration, 
somewhat  retarded  its  progress.  The 
volumes  of  fire  detached  from  the 
more  immediate  scene  of  destruction, 
and  carried  by  the  storm  to  buildings 
notinimmediate  peril, filled  theinmates 
vvith  terror  and  dismay,  and  in  the  re- 
moval of  their  goods  considerable  da- 
mage has  been  sustained.  The  agre- 
gate  pecuniary  loss  has  been  mode, 
rately  estimated  at  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  about 
1500  persons 'have  been  driven  to  seek 
new  abodes  in  the  most  inclement 
month  of  a  Newfoundland  winter. 

The  season  at  which  this  misfor- 
tune has  befallen  us,  hemmed  in  by 
vast  and  impenetrable  barriers  of  ice 
and  snow  that  insulate  us,  as  it  were, 
from  the  civilized  world  ;  no  interior 
to  fly  to  but  a  frozen  trackless  wild  ; 
the  calamity  we  lament  sinks  in  the 
scale  of  comparison,  when  we  carry 
our  thoughts  to  the  very  narrow  escape 
of  the  stores  and  magazines,  the  de- 
struction of  which  must  probably  have 
levelled  all  distmctions,  by  reducing  a 
population  of  12,000  souls  to  a  com- 
parative state  of  starvation.  We  have 
heard  of  but  one  life  being  lost ;  a  man 
named  John  Power,  who  was  in  bed 
at  the  time,  has  not  since  been  heard 
of,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
lost  his  life  in  the  fire. 

The  city  of  Madrid  had  been  for 
some  time  past  more  than  usually  re- 
sorted to  by  discharged  Guerilla  offi- 
cers, without  pay,  who  were  known 
not  to  be  well  affected  to  the  king 
and  government  From  this  circum- 
stance alone,  government  suspected 
that  some  plan  was  in  agitation  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  the  city,  and 
set  about  an  inquiry  for  the  means  of 
its  detection,  when  it  was  found  that 
a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  for 
the  effecting  of  some  great  object,  but 
which  at  the  time  did  not  appear. 
The  government,  by  pursuing  their 
inquiries  farther,  ascertained  the  names 


of  the  conspirators,   and   had    them 
immediately  arrested.     But  the  mat- 
ter did  not  stop  there  ;  for  many  of 
the  persons  arrested  had  the  torture 
inflicted  upon  them,  according  to  the 
former  custom  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
extort  from  them  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy.      From  the  declaration  of 
some  of  the  sufferers,  it  was  ascer- 
tained   that    the    conspiracy   had   in 
view  the   extinction    of  the   present 
King  of  Spain,  and  their  royal  high- 
nesses his  brothers,  &c.    Mr  Rechart 
was  the  first  who  underwent  the  tor- 
ture.    He  confessed  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  implicated  many  per- 
sons of  distinction  hitherto  not  sus- 
pected.    The  torture  was  next  given 
to  Yandiola,  who  confessed  nothing. 
General  O'Donaghue  was   also  des- 
tined to  bear  the  torments  ;  but  from 
him  the  tormentors  extorted  no  infor- 
mation   beyond    what    they    already 
knew.     General  Renovales,  who  was 
implicated,  heard  of  the  discovery  of 
the  conspiracy  in  time  to  escape  ;  and 
the  brother  of  Calatrava  was  equally- 
fortunate.      Many   officers   of  rank, 
and   subalterns,    are   implicated,    and 
have  been    arrested.      A   few   hours 
more,  and  the  conspiracy  would  have 
succeeded.     The   letter  which   com- 
municates these  particulars  was  for- 
warded by  an  indirect  channel  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  intimates  that  no  positive 
information  on  the  subject  could  be 
expected  by  any  direct  channels,  as 
all   letters  for   France   and    England 
were  intercepted,  to  prevent  the  cir- 
culation of  the  intelligence. 

lOth.—The  North  Star,  of  20  guns. 
Captain  Bentham,  lately  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  from  Jamaica  and  Havan- 
nah,  has  brought  upwards  of  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars  ;  631,000  on  account 
of  government,  500,000  belonging  to 
merchants.  The  former  number  she 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  the  latter  she 
proceeded  with  to  the  river,  on 
Thursday,  being  ordered  to  be  paid 
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off  at  Deptford.  She  left  Jamaica  on 
the  12th,  and  Havannah  on  the  29th 
of  February.  The  accounts  she 
brought  of  the  affairs  in  Spanish 
America  are  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  royahst  cause.  Since  the  capture 
of  Carthagena,  Santa  Fe  (the  capital 
of  New  Grenada)  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  royalists.  General  Mo- 
rillo,  who  commanded  the  indepen- 
dent force,  and  was  taken  at  Cartha- 
gena,  had  been  shot,  and  upwards  of 
seventy  English  and  American  sub- 
jects, who  were  hkewise  taken  at  the 
surrender  of  that  city,  had  been  sent 
to  Old  Spain,  under  a  similar  sen- 
tence, to  await  the  final  decision  of 
his  master,  Ferdinand  VII.  All  these 
persons  were  carrying  on  trade  with 
Carthagena  when  it  was  besieged  by 
the  royahsts  ;  and  the  Spaniards  pre- 
tend, that  they  not  only  formed,  by 
their  exertions  and  course],  the  m.ain 
strength  of  the  rebel  cause,  but  that 
they  prevented  many  of  the  Spanish 
subjects  from  returning  to  their  duty 
and  alltgiance  to  their  king. 

Whjthaven. Last   week,    Mr 

Ivlurrcty,  the  lecturer,  descended  Wil- 
liam Pitt  (coal-mine),  accompanied  by 
Mr  Peele,  and  pqt  to  the  test  Sir  H. 
Davy's  safety  lamp. — The  wire  gauze 
cyhnder  was,  with  the  lamp  burning 
hrightly,  introduced  into  one  of  the 
blowers  in  a  dangerous  recess,  where 
had  they  penetrated  with  a  candle, 
their  destruction  would  have  been  ine- 
vitable ;  the  effect  was  grand  beyond 
description.  At  first  a  blue  flame 
was  seen  to  cap  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
.—then  succeeded  an  increase  of  lam- 
bent flame,  playing  in  the  cyhnder ; 
and  shortly  after,  the  flame  of  the  fire' 
damp  expanded,  so  as  completely  to 
fill  the  wire  gauze.  For  some  time, 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  was  seen  through 
that  of  the  fire  damp,  which  became 
ultimately  extinguished  without  ex- 
plosion. Results  more  satisfactory 
were  not  to  be  wished. 


Steam-boats  have  been  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  mer- 
chandize from  Rouen  to  Paris  ;  and  to 
such  perfection  havethey  been  brought, 
that  one  of  these  vessels  will  perform 
the  whole  of  the  voyage  in  (30  hours, 
when  boats  constructed  upon  the  old 
plan  were  generally  two  months  on 
their  passage.  The  success  of  the 
steam-boat  scheme  has  diffused  a  ge- 
neral satisfaction  at  Paris,  and  the 
merchants  are  seriously  engaged  in  a 
plan  of  making  the  city  of  Paris  a 
kind  of  entrepot  for  all  sorts  of  goods, 
the  same  as  is  established  at  various 
maritime  ports  in  France. 

12th. — Dangerous  rocks  have  been 
discovered  42  deg.  4  min.  east  of 
Greenwich.  They  were  found  by 
Captain  Wilson  of  the  Swallow,  Au- 
gust 8,  1815.  He  has  named  them 
the  Glaucus  Rocks. 

An  adder  was  killed  last  summer 
at  Cross-in-hand,  Sussex,  which  had 
twenty-nine  young  ones;  a  larger  num- 
ber than  that  reptile  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  produce. 

The  committee  on  the  Earl  of  El- 
gin's collection  of  marbles,  &c.  have 
reported  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  35,000/.  is  a  reasonable  and  suffi- 
cient price  for  the  collection. 

16th. — On  Friday  se'ennight,  arri- 
ved in  Belfast  Lough  from  a  cruise, 
the  Wickham,  a  revenue  cruiser,  Cap- 
tain Fullarton,  with  a  quantity  of  Ge- 
neva, wine,  and  some  bales  of  tobac- 
co, which  were  seized  on  Wednesday 
se'ennight,  near  Kirkcubbin,  and  part 
near  Sallyhalbert.  Captain  Mont- 
gomery and  the  crew  of  the  Resolu- 
tion were  in  company  with  the  crew 
of  the  Wickham  at  the  seizure.  Up- 
on this  occasion,  a  large  depot  under 
ground  was  laid  open  by  these  active 
and  meritorious  officers,  consisting  of 
four  private  cellars,  made  on  purpose 
for  the  reception  of  contraband  goods, 
and  constructed  in  the  same  ingenious 
manner  as  those  lately  found  by  them. 
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These  vaults  were  so  capacious  as  to  be 

sufficient  for  containing  a  whole  cargo. 

Several  depredations  have  of  late 

been  committed  in  the  houses  of  pro- 

1 1' prietors  and  others  in  East  Lothian. 

I  Till  last  week  no  trace  could  be  got 

\le{  the  offenders  ;  but  since  then,  we 

IBjare  informed  that  one  man  has  been 

^  secured.     He  was  taken  in  the  ruins 

of  Tantallan,  close  by  the  sea,  where 

it  appears  he  had  lived  a  considerable 

time,  along  with  his  accomplices,  not 

yet  apprehended. 

18th. — At  the  Gloucester  assizes, 
on  Tuesday  se'ennight,  John  Penny 
was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
W.  Ingram,  a  gamekeeper  of  Colonel 
Berkeley,  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
January  last,  in  the  parish  of  Hill ; 
and  John  Allen,  Thomas  Morgan, 
Daniel  Long,  James  Jenkins,  James 
Roach,  Thomas  Collins,  John  Reeves, 
William  Penny,  John  Burley,  and  Ro- 
bert Grove,  alias  Groves,  for  aiding 
and  assisting  in  the  said  murder.  The 
trial  lasted  two  days,  the  court  having 
adjourned  from  eleven  at  night  till  the 
foilowingmorning.  The  learned  judge's 
charge  occupied  four  hours,  and  the 
jury,  after  deliberating  about  two  hours, 
found  the  whole  guilty,  at  the  same 
time  recommending  all  to  mercy,  ex- 
cept John  Penny  and  John  Allen, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  in- 
stigators  of  the  business. 

The  judge  (Mr  Justice  Holroyd) 
immediately  passed  sentence'  of  death 
upon  the  whole,  and  gave  J.  Penny 
and  J.  Allen  no  hopes  of  mercy. 
They  were  in  consequence  executed* 
on  Saturday  last.  A  respite  has  been 
granted  for  the  other  nine  culprits  till 
the  20th  May. 

The  greater  number  of  these  young 
men  were  of  respectable  appearance, 
sons  of  respectable  faimers,  and  all 
resided  in  the  neighbour  hood  of  Thorn  • 
bury.  Four  of  the  offenders  are  still 
at  large.  Colonel  Berkeley  very  hu- 
pianely  and  promptly  seconded  the  re- 


commendation of  the  jury,  that  mercy 
might  be  extended  to  nine  of  the  cul- 
prits, whoseconduct  appeared  the  least 
atrocious.  William  Adams  Broad- 
ribb,  an  attorney,  charged  with  ad- 
ministering an  illegal  oath  to  the  above 
prisoners,  has  been  found  guilty,  and 
is  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transpor- 
tation. 

20th. -Grand  MATCH.-Sir  Joshua 
and  Fi/ho  da  Puta — The  grand  match 
for  1000  guineas  between  these  two 
celebrated  horses,  took  place  on  Mon- 
day at  Newmarket.  The  day  was, 
contrary  to  expectation,  very  favour- 
able, and  the  concourse  of  visitants 
immense.  Sir  Joshua  was  the  win- 
ner ;  he  beat  Filho  da  Puta  by  about 
a  length  It  is  supposed  that  there  . 
was  more  money  depending  upon  thit 
match  than  upon  any  since  the  famous 
match,  about  16  years  ago,  in  which 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest's 
celebrated  horse  Hambleionian  beat 
Mr  Cookson's  no  less  celebrated  horse 
Diamond, 

Letters  from  Spain  announce,  that 
ten  officers  of  the  regiment  of  Cata- 
lonia have  been  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  as  it  is  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  suspicion  of  their  being 
implicated  in  the  late  Madrid  conspi- 
racy. Owing  to  this  extraordinary 
circumstance,  all  the  other  officers 
have  abandoned  their  regiments.  In 
consequence  of  the  torture.  General 
O  Donaghue  has  lost  the  use  of  his 
hands,  his  fingers  having  been  all  se- 
parately disjointed.  The  Intendant 
of  Valencia  died  during  the  operation. 
It  appears  from  the  German  papers, 
that  the  male  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Spain  still  continue  to  ex- 
hibit theirpowers  in  the  art  of  embroi- 
dery. The  king's  brother  has  em- 
broidered a  costly  girdle  for  hia  mo- 
ther, valued  at  60,000  piastres.  The 
same  skilful  hand  whicU  embroidered 
the  petticoat  for  the  Vi'rgin  Mary, 
and  lor  which  the  imap-e  did  him  the 
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honour  to  return  a  cilrtsei/,  took  a 
pa»-i  in  this  new  performance. 

Parliamentary  Opinionson  the 
State  of  Agricul  i  ure. — Mr  Wes- 
tern, who  appears  to  have  bestowed  very 
great  attention  on  the  subject,  consi- 
ders the  original  causes  of  the  distress 
to  be,  first,  the  depressed  value  of  the 
produce  of  land,  occasioned  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  produce  beyond  the  de- 
mand ;  secondly,  the  withdrawing  the 
extensive  circulating  medium,  or  cre- 
dit currency,  which  has  still  further 
depreciated  the  value  of  land.  His 
remedy  is,  either  the  export  of  corn, 
or  prevention  of  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  and  the  removal  of  the 
duties  on  spirits. 

Mr  Brand  views  the  tithe  system  as 
a  great  cause  of  distress,  suggests  a 
commutation,  and  thinks  the  relief  af- 
forded by  poor's  rates  ought  to  be 
limited  to  the  aged  and  the  infant 
orphan  (a  suggestion  well  worthy  of 
being  taken  into  consideration. )  For 
the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of 
clover,  linseed,  and  rape,  he  thinks 
20s.  a  quarter  ought  to  be  imposed  up- 
on foreign  clover,  linseed  and  rape  seeds 
imported.  He  suggests  also  a  duty 
upon  foreign  wool  imported,  or  a  duty 
upon  all  foreign  doth. 

Mr  Curwen  considered  the  distress 
of  the  agricultural  interest  to  have 
arisen  not  from  surplus  produce,  but 
from  the  withdrawing  the  accommoda- 
tion which  the  farmers  received  from 
the  country  banks.  At  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  think  there  was  such 
deep  and  universal  suffering  as  the 
gloomydispositionof  some  taught  them 
to  believe.  His  remedy  is  the  advance 
of  money  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
as  was  done  to  the  merchants  some 
years  ago.  The  sum  to  be  advanced 
12  millions,  and  the  security  to  be 
landlord  and  tenant  jointly,  not  to  ex- 
ceed half  the  rent  paid  by  the  latter. 
He  objected  to  a  duty  on  foreign 
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wool  imported,  and  recommended  pub- 
lic granaries,  at  least  the  storing  of 
three  months  provisions  for  the  me- 
tropohs.  Finally,  some  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  tithe  system,  and 
a  revision  of  the  poor  laws. 

Mr  Leslie  Foster  and  Sir  J«  New- 
port were  chiefly  for  excluding  the  fo- 
reign grower. 

Mr  Feele,  adverting  to  the  great 
distress  of  Ireland,  said,  that  the  only 
adequate  relief  will  be  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  her  agricultural  produce. 
The  Irish  butter  trade  ought  parti- 
cularly to  be  encouraged  ;  whereas  at 
present,  the  quantity  of  butter  im- 
ported from  Ireland  was  less  than  the 
butter  imported  from  foreign  ports. 

M.  Arnault,  comprehended  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  King  of  France,  of 
the  24th  of  July,  had  taken  refuge  at 
Brussels,  where  he  Hved  some  time. 
He  was  there  when  his  name  was  erased 
from  the  list  of  the  Members  of  the 
Institute,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in 
1799.  M.Arnault  is  now  at  Maernult; 
from  this  last  place  he  has  written  to  M.  I 
Vaublanc,  informing  him  that  he  re-  i 
fuses  the  right  given  him  by  the  roy- 
al ordinance  of  the  21  st  March  this 
year  to  retain  the  whole  of  his  salary. 
'*  Stripped  of  every  thing,"  says  he, 
"  except  my  honour,  1  shall  know  hov^r 
to  preserve  it  entire,  and  withdraw  it 
from  the  injury  of  your  benefits." 
Arnault  is  author  of  several  tragedies, 
of  which  only  "  Marius  of  Monten- 
nium"  has  remained  on  the  stage. 

Serjeant  Ewart. — The  Prince 
Regent  has  promoted  Serjeant  Ewart 
of  the  Scots  Greys  to  be  an  Ensign, 
for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
eventful  day,  the  92d  regiment,  redu- 
ced to  200,  charged  a  column  of  the 
enemy,  from  2000  to  3000  strong ; 
they  broke  into  the  centre  of  the  co- 
lumn, and  the  moment  they  pierced 
it,  the  Scots  Greys  dashed  in  to  their 
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support,  when  both  these  gallant  corps 
cheered  and  huzzaed,  *'  Scotland  for 
ever!" — The  enemy  to  a 'man  were 
put  to  the  fiword,  or  made  prisoners. 
The  Greys  afterwards  charged  the  se- 
cond line,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
5000  men.  It  was  in  the  first  that 
Serjeant  Ewart  captured  a  French 
6ag1e  ;  the  affair  is  thus  narrated  by 
himself: — *'  I  had  a  hard  contest  for 
it }  the  officer  who  carried  it  thrust 
for  my  groin  ;  I  parried  it  off,  and  cut 
him  through  the  head  ;  after  which  I 
was  attacked  by  one  of  the  lancers, 
who  threw  his  lance  at  me,  but  missed 
the  mark  by  throwing  it  off  with  my 
sword  by  my  right  side,  then  I  cut 
him  from  the  chin  upwards,  which 
went  through  his  teeth.  Next  I  was 
attacked  by  a  foot  soldier,  who,  after 
firing,  charged  me  with  the  bayonet, 
but  1  parried  it  off,  and  afterwards 
cut  him  through  the  head — so  that 
finished  the  contest  for  the  eagle." 

The  observatory  which  commanded 
a  view  of  all  the  hills  and  vallies  of 
Waterloo,  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
violence  of  the  late  winds, — it  had 
been  erected  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  a  few  hours  previous 
to  the  battle. 

26th. — Six  spots  are  at  present  visi- 
ble on. the  sun's  disc.     One  of  them 
is  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  re- 
sembles a  cluster  of  islands  situate  very 
near  each  other.   Its  breadth  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  An- 
other of  them  is  very  dark,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  umbra,  or  fainter  shade. 
On  the  evening  of  Saturday  last  a 
poor  man  who  played  upon  a  harp, 
ioitk  his  wife  and  Jive  children,  who 
^  were  travelling  through  the  country  in 
Dumfries-shire  with  a  small  cart,  drawn 
by  an  ass,  being  unable  to  find  lodg- 
ing, took  refuge  in  a  sand  hole,  at  the 
side  of  the  public  road,  near  Twyrholm 
Kirk.     In  the  course  of  the  night,  a 
Hlass  of  earth,  which  had  been  uiider- 
ihined  in  taking  out  the  sand,  unfor- 
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tunately  gave  way,  and  buried  them 
all  under  it.  Their  bodies  were  dug 
out  on  Sunday  morning,  and  carried 
into  the  church  ;  and  they  were  all 
buried  in  one  grave.  They  were  Welch 
people :  one  of  his  daughters,  a  girl  of 
about  thirteen,  accompanied  her  father 
upon  the  harp,  and  sung  while  he  play- 
ed bass. 

27th. — The  following  is  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  a  passenger  on  board 
the  ship  Tiger,  lately  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool  from  Barbadoes  : — "  On  the  14th 
of  March,  at  ten  a.  M.  a  smart  breeze 
from  the  south-west,  with  studding 
sails  set,  going  seven  and  a  half  knots 
an  hour,  steering  east  by  north,  in 
latitude  39.  40.  longitude  4<1.  40.  we 
passed  over  a  very  agitated  rumbling 
sea.  Under  our  starboard  bow,  in  ap- 
pearance about  the  circle  of  a  mile, 
was  a  small  field  of  dark  brown  rock 
weed,  apparently  a  confirmed  fixture. 
Entangled  with  the  weed  were  two 
pieces  of  spar,  seemingly  very  much 
decayed.  This  is  a  danger  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  by  all 
ships  coming  to  Europe  from  the 
West  Indies  and  America,  as  it  lies 
direct  in  the  tract." 

i^ARis,  April  I9tk. — M.  Heua,  the 
Advocate  General,  will  open  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  trial  of  Messrs  Bruce, 
Wilson,  and  Hutchison,  which  will 
decidedly  begin  on  Monday  next  at 
the  Court  of  Assize.  The  three  Eng- 
lishmen are  to  be  defended  by  M.  Du- 
pin, 

A  case  of  great  importance  will 
come  before  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce in  a  few  days.  A  portfolio, 
containing  paper  to  the  valu^  of  two 
millions,  was  left  at  the  Thuilleries  on 
the  20th  March.  The  usurper  on  his 
arrival,  took  possession  of  it,  and  con- 
stituted it  his  private  property.  He 
took  it  with  him  to  Waterloo.  Ha- 
ving, when  he  fled,  abandoned  his  car- 
riage, the  portfolio  remained  in  it* 
It  is  unknown  into  what  hands  it  fell } 
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but  it  is  certain  that  the  bills  have  been 
negotiated  at  the  banking-house  in 
London.  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce 
will  have  to  pronounce  on  the  validity 
of  this  transaction. 


MAY. 


Ist. — The  King  of  France  has  en- 
nobledthe  sonof  the  brave Cathelineau, 
the  peasant  who  first  took  up  arms  in 
La  Vendee,  and  to  whom  the  nobles 
who  afterwards  joined  the  insurrection, 
unanimously  agreed  to  yield  the  chief 
command.  Cathelineau  perished,  to- 
gether with  his  three  brothers,  four 
brothers-in  law,  and  almost  all  his  re- 
litions,  in  the  heroic  contests  of  La 
Vendee. 

2d. — CovENT- Garden  Market. 
—The  following  were  the  prices  of 
Saturday : — Forced  asparagus,  15*.  per 
hundred;  natural  ditto,  15^.  per  hun- 
dred— the  first  bundle  of  natural  aspa- 
ragus sold  in  the  morning  for  y.  10;.  a 
basket  containing  about  SOO,  and  sold 
for  31. 5s  ;  strawberries,  2s.  per  thumb  f 
hot-house  grapes,  IL  10s.  6d.  per  lb. ; 
figs  2s  each ;  green  pease,  31.  3s.  per 
quart  ;  cherries  none  ;  rhubarb,  2.?, 
per  bundle  ;  mushrooms,  Is.  per  bas- 
ket ;  flowers  scarce  and  dear. 

3d — The  motion  of  Lord  Cochrane 
for  referring  the  charges  against  Lord 
Ellcnborough  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  was,  on  Tuesday  night, 
negatived  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
there  being  eighty-nine  against,  and 
none  for  it.  On  the  motion  of  Mr 
Ponsonby,  seconded  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  charges  were  unanimously 
ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  jour- 
nals of  the  House. 

Thoulouse,  yipril  18th — This  "city 
has  jusf  suffered  a  frightful  calamity. 
Tu-sday,  the  l6th  of  April,  the  pow- 
der mill  and  magazines,  tituate  in  the 
Isle  of  d'Angouleme,  exploded  at  fiye 


minutes  past  four,  with  a  dreadful 
noise. 

Three  detonations  succeeded  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  threw 
the  city  into  alarm  and  confusion. 
Frightened  by  the  violence  of  the  ex- 
plosion, the  shaking  of  the  buildings, 
the  falling  of  the  internal  partition, 
the  fall  of  stones  and  pantiles,  and  the 
breaking  of  glass  which  fell  in  the 
streets,  the  inhabitants  at  first  thought 
that  this  disaster  was  produced  by 
an  earthquake  or  a  meteor.  It  was 
soon  known  that  the  powder-mill  had 
exploded,  and  that  the  first  explosion 
was  that  of  the  graining-house  ;•  the  se- 
cond of  the  grand  magazine ;  and  the 
third  of  the  little  magazine. 

3d.  The  Royal  Wedding. — Yes- 
terday  being  the  day  appointed  for 
solemnising  the  nuptials  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Wales  with  Prince 
Leopold  of  Cobourg,  public  curiosity 
was  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch.. 
At  an  early  hour,  the  space  opposite 
ClarenceJhouse  was  thronged  with  an- 
xious gazers. 

Ten  beautiful  grey  horses  stopped 
opposite  Clarence-house,  on  their  way 
to  Oatlands,  having  been  selected  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  pair.  His  high- 
ness came  out  to  view  them,  and  seem- 
ed highly  delighted  with  their  appear- 
ance. At  two  o'clock,  he  went  in  a^ 
curricle  to  Carlton-house,  and  paid  a 
morning  visit  to  his  bride,  and  return- 
ed to  Clarence-house,  about  half  past 
three,  when  the  crowd  was  so  im- 
mense, and  pressed  so  strongly  upon 
the  carriage,  that  the  footmen  had 
nearly  been  forced  under  the  wheels. 

His  highness  had  a  select  party  to 
dinner  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  at  Cla- 
rence-house ;  as  had  the  Prince  Re- 
gent at  Carlton-house. 

The  Princesses  Augusta,  EHzabeth, 
Mary,  and  PrincessCharlotte  of  Wales, 
dined  with  her  Majesty  at  her  palace. 
The  Princess  Charlotte  dressed  at  the 
Queen's    palace.      About    half-past 
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•even  o'clock  they  entered  two  carria- 
ges  and  proceeded  to  Carlton-bouse  ; 
but,  from  th€  pressure  of  the  people, 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  carria- 
ges to  draw  up,  although  assisted  by 
the  exertions  of  a  party  of  the  guards, 
and  about  50  police  officers  and  con- 
stables   The  voice  of  the  people  cheer- 
ed the  Princess  Charlotte  loudly  all 
the  way  to  Carlton-house,    but   the 
greatest  order  and  decorum  prevailed. 
On  Prince  Leopold  getting  into  his 
carriage,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  num 
ber  of  women,  who  patted  him  on  the 
back,  and  implored  blessings  upon  his 
bead.     It  required  the  utmost  exer- 
tions  of  the  guards  to  prevent   the 
crowd  from  taking  the   horses  from 
the  carriage,  and  his  serene  highness 
received  abundant  proofs  of  public  re- 
gard on  his  way  to  Carlton-house,  in 
continual  cheerings  and  gratulations  ; 
and  when  he  passed  within  the  colon- 
nade, the  band  played,  "  God  save 
the  King.'*     The  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  their  Highnesses  the  Duke 
and  Duchess    of  Orleans,    and   the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Prince  Regent,  on  their 
arrival,  in  his  royal  highness's  private 
closet.    The  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg 
and  the  Princess  Charlotte  remained 
in  the  closet  till  after  the  procession 
had    advanced   through  the   suite  of 
apartments  toward  the  altar. 

When  the  ceremony  was  ready  to 
be  proceeded  on,  the  Lord  Chamber 
lain  conducted  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Co- 
bourg to  the  altar.  His  Lordship 
then  went  again  to  conduct  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  con- 
ducted his  royal  niece  on  hi&  arm  to 
the  altar,  where  she  was  received  by 
the  Prince  Regent.  The  altar  was 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  the 
crimson  velvet  cushions  and  splendid 
Prayer-books,  &c.  were  brought  from 
the  Chapel  Royal  St  James' »>  and  the 


massive  candlesticks  and  other  church 
plate  from  the  Chapel  Whitehall.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  most  solemn  and  impressive  man- 
ner by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  whole  was  as 
interesting  a  scene  as  ever  took  place 
in  Carlton-house. — The  Princess  Char- 
lotte was  given  away  by  her  royal  fa- 
ther, the  Prince  Regent,  who  appear- 
ed in  excellent  health. — He  was  dress- 
ed in  regimentals,  and  wore  all  his  splen- 
did orders.  His  Royal  Highness  con- 
ducted the  Queen  to  a  state  chair  to 
the  right  of  the  altar,  where  her  Ma- 
jesty sat  during  the  ceremony.  At  the 
conclusion  the  royaLpair  retired,  arm  ' 
in  arm,  and  received  the  hearty  congra- 
tulations of  all  present.  They  soon 
after  set  off,  in  a  travelling  carriage, 
for  Oatlands,  where  they  arrived  a  lit- 
tle before  12  o'clock  last  night. 

The  joy  displayed  in  every  counte- 
nance, and  the  pleasure  which  perva- 
ded all  ranks  of  people — so  anxiously 
expressed  in  every  part  of  the  metro- 
polis—prove the  sanguine  expectations 
formed  by  the  public  from  this  aus- 
picious union,  and  the  lively  interest 
the  people  feel  for  the  happiness  of 
their  beloved  princess. 

The  royal  standard  was  hoisted  at 
the  Castle,  and  the  guns  fired  at  nine 
o'clock  this  day,  in  honour  of  the  im- 
portant event. 

Paris,  April  26.— The  trial  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  Mr  Bruce,  and  Cap- 
tain Hutchison,  has  been  conclud- 
ed. The  jury  returned  their  ver- 
dict between  five  and  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday — Guilty. 
The  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Court 
was  imprisonment  for  three  months. 
It  is  the  most  lenient  punishment  al- 
lowed by  th«  law.  The  other  prison- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  Eberle,  the 
principal  turnkey,  were  acquitted. 
His  punishment  is  imprisonment  for 
two  years.    Under  a  candid  review  ©f 
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all  the  circumstances  of  this  most  ex- 
traordinary affair,  few,  we  think,  will 
be  inclined  to  question  the  justice  of 
the  sentence.     The  Court  conducted 
itself  with  the  most  perfect  impartial- 
ity, and  when  some  doubts  were  start- 
ed with  respect  to  the  precise  meaning 
of  one  of  the  letters  written  by  Sir 
Robert,  it  was  determmed  that   the 
prisoners  should  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
of  a    free   and   liberal   interpretation 
which  might  appear  most  advantage- 
ous  to   themselves.      The   president, 
M.  Deseze,  previous  to  pronouncing 
the  sentence,  read  over  the  iieads  of 
the  penal  code  which  applied  to  the 
convicted  persons.    The  article  appli- 
cable to  our  countryman  was  No.  244*, 
■which  prescribes  imprisonment,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  nor  less 
than  three  months,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  ;  and  the  president,  with- 
out   hesitation,    pronounced   for   the 
shortest  allowable  period.     Sir   Ro- 
bert and  Mr  Bruce  had  both  previous- 
ly addressed  the  Court  in  long  speeches, 
explanatory   of  their   motives   for  a 
conduct  which   they  did   not   deny. 
Sir  Robert  observed,  that  those  who 
blamed  what  he  had  done,  would  pro- 
bably have  censured  him  for  inhirman. 
ity,  had  he  refused  to  assist  in  snatch- 
ing a  fellow-creature  from    destruc- 
tion.    Mr   Bruce   avowed  himself  a 
friend  to  liberty,  and  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country  as  settled  by  the 
glorious  revolution  of  1688  ;  but  he 
declared  his  detestation  of  that  ficti- 
tious revolutionary  liberty  which  had 
desolated  Europe.  Both  these  speeches 
were  listened  to  with  great  attention 
by  the  Court,  which  throughout  the 
proceedings  shewed  a  marked  degree 
of  respect  to  our  countrymen,  as  far 
as  their  relative  situation  would  per- 
mit. 

Slave  Trade — We  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  subjects 
both  of  France  and  Spain  are,  at  this 
moment,  extensively .  engaged  in  car- 


ryings on  the  diaboHcal  traific  in  slaves. 
We  have  proofs  of  two  French  ships 
having  been  lately  fitted  out  by  French 
merchants,  with  a  view  to  the  slave 
trade,  ai  d  their  first  object  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  St  Sebastian,  where  it  was  ar- 
ranged with  the  Spaniards  to  supply 
them  with  clearing  licenses.  So  pre- 
pared, they  were  intended  to  sail  di- 
rect for  the  coast  of  Africa,  there  to 
^take  in  cargoes  for  the  purpose  of  be-  ' 
ing  consigned  to  slavery  in  the  Spanish 
colonies. 

8th On    Tuesday    night,    the 

Weights  and  Measures  Bill  was  thrown 
out  by  the  House  of  Peers.  Their 
lordships  did  not  think  the  subject 
sufficiently  matured  for  legislation  ;  it 
will,  therefore,  be  previously  investi- 
gated by  men  of  science. 

Jamaica,  ^;?n73.-In  South  Ameri- 
ca theprospects  of  the  patriots  become 
again  more  bright  and  promising.  The 
flame  of  insurrection,  which  Murillo's 
large  force,  on  landing  m  Venezuela, 
had  succeeded  in  smothering,  has  again 
burst  out  with  triple  violence  ;  and. 
every  succeeding  account  only  tends  to 
confirm  the  impossibility  of  Spain  be- 
ing able  to  unite  the  chain  which  kept 
that  valuable  part  of  the  new  world 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 
Bohvar,  the  celebrated  patriot  gene- 
ral,  who,  by  almost  a  miracle,  escaped 
assassination  a  short  time  ago  here,  it 
is  believed  is  destined  to  accomplish 
the  independence  of  his  native  coun- 
try. He  sailed  about  the  20th  March 
from  Aux  Vayes,  with  20  armed  ves- 
sels, and  from  2500  to>3000  men,  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, to  give  vigour  to  the  efforts 
already  made  by  his  brother  patriots 
in  arms  in  Cumana  and  Barcelona. 

-  The  labours  of  the  missionaries  in 
Otaheite  have  been  attended  with  very 
beneficial  results  ;  above  200  persons 
attend  school  daily,  and  are  able  to 
read  English  tolerably  well. 

Boxing. — The  match  between  Car- 
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;er  and  Robinson  was  decided  lately 
)n  Moulsyhurst,  in  the  presence  of  at 
east  '210,000  spectators,  in  a  20  feet 
-oped  square.  It  was  for  a  stake  of 
30  guineas,  and  a  subscriptrion  purse 
if  25  ;  and  was  gained  by  the  former 
in  12  rounds,  which  lasted  18  minutes. 
Williams,  the  famous  English  de- 
serter, who,  for  years,  had  found  re- 
fuge with  the  Sieur  Baj-bazan,  in  the 
Isle  Jourdain,  has,  according  to  ac- 
counts from  Aucb,  at  length  been  ar- 
rested. The  prodigious  strength  and 
violent  character  of  this  man  had  ren- 
dered him  the  terror  of  all  the  pea- 
sants and  servants  in  the  canton.  M. 
Barbazan  was  the  only  person  who 
could  controul  him.  His  terrible 
strength  was  particularly  displayed 
when  he  was  intoxicated.  Nothing 
could  resist  his  efforts.  He  then 
twisted  bars  of  iron  as  if  they  were 
frail  twigs  ;  with  a  blow  of  his  fist  he 
broke  through  partitions  ;  and  with 
no  other  help  than  his  fingers,  tore 
out  the  largest  nails.  In  one  of  his 
fits,  he  one  day  took  up  a  servant  by 
the  middle  of  the  body,  run  with  him 
to  a  distance  of  50  paces,  and  threw 
him  over  a  wall  25  feet  high,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  a  small  river  flow- 
ed. Happily  some  trees  broke  the 
fall  of  the  new  Lycas,  who  got  off 
with  no  other  harm  than  a  good  fright. 
The  prefect  has,  on  the  application  of 
the  mayor,  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
ducted from  brigade  to  brigade,  until 
lie  is  lodged  in  Toul<)n. 

Skenadon,  the  celebrated  Indian 
warrior,  died  at  Oneida,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  at  the  great  age  of  110 
years.  He  distinguished  himself  by- 
numerous  exploits  in  support  of  the 
British  in  the  seven  years*  war.  In 
the  revolutionary  contest,  he  sided 
with  the  Americans,  and  rendered 
them  the  most  eminent  services. 

A  bill  is  before  the  American  Le- 
gislature, inflicting  a  fine  upon  any 
physician,  or  other  persons,  who  shall 


communicate  the  small  pox  by  inocu- 
latioii,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in 
the  name  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  the  town.  And  also  a  bill  making 
provision  for  th.'  appomtment  of  guar- 
dians for  habitual  drunkards,  to  take 
care  of  their  property  anJ  effects. 
The  guardian  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  after  ap- 
plication, and  upon  the  inquisition  of 
three  commissioners,  and  their  deci- 
sion that  the  drunkard  is  unfit  for 
the  management  of  his  estate.  The 
appointment  to  be  annulled  whenever 
the  drunkard  shall  reform,  and  be 
again  capable  of  managing  his  con- 
cerns. 

13th. — The  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  the  brother  of  Prince  Leo- 
f)old,  has  issued  an  ordinance  for  the 
establishment  of  a  constitution  of  states 
in  the  duchy  of  Cobourg  and  the 
other  territories  subjected  to  his  go- 
vernment. These  states  will  form  a 
national  representation  on  the  basis  of 
ancient  institutions,  accordingto  which 
some  of  the  members  will  possess  seats 
in  virtue  of  the  fiefs  they  possess,  and 
others  in  consequence  of  the  election 
by  the  magistrates,  burgesses,  and 
freeholders.  The  Tyrolese,  too,  are 
about  to  receive  a  similar  reward  for 
their  long  tried  fidelity  to  the  house  of 
Austria. 

Helen  Ross  was  on  Monday  ap- 
prehended by  the  police  officers  at 
Paisley  as  a  vagrant,  and  it  having 
been  suspected  that  she  had  money 
about  her,  she  was  searched  in  the  po- 
lice office,  and  32L  I2s.  in  silver  found 
about  her  person,  and  that  chiefly  in 
very  good  shillings.  She  admitted,  on 
examination  before  the  magistrates, 
that  she  has  been  a  beggar  for  many 
years,  and  that,  in  1799,  122/.  in  silver 
were  taken  from  her  person,  by  order 
of  the  Magistrates  of  Linlithgow,  and 
by  them  transmitted  to  the  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Crail,  in  Fife,  of  which 
place  she  is  a  native.     We  also  learn 
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that  8he  has  travelled  the  country  for 
60  years  as  a  iDeggar,  and,  Ibesides 
bringing  up  two  natural  children,  she 
has  amassed  nearly  600?.  sterling. 

15th — The  Princess  Charlotte  and 
the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg  honoured 
the  King's  Theatre  on  Saturday  night 
with  their  presence.  The  house  was 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation,  and 
boxes  for  the  night  let  as  high  as  ten 
guineas  !  They  were  received  with  ac- 
clamations, which  the  Princess  ac- 
k'iowledged  by  smiles  of  pleasure,  and 
by  frequent  bows,  directed  to  all  parts 
of  the  house.  The  Princess  and  her 
husband  came  to  the  house  together, 
and  without  any  attendants,  in  the 
true  old  English  fashion.  God  save 
the  King  was  called  for,  and  was  sung 
by  all  the  performers. 

Among  the  trials  before  the  courts 
of  justice  at  Paris,  there  is  one  which 
excites  particular  interest,  as  being 
connected  with  the  private  history  of 
Buonaparte  On  the  night  of  the 
21st  of  June  1815,  through  his  bro- 
ther Joseph^  he  sent  for  a  broker,  and 
by  his  means  got  possession  of  29,0001. 
of  the  public  money  of  France,  for 
which  he  received  drafts  on  a  house  in 
London,  and  which  drafts  were  paid 
while  Buonaparte  was  on  board  the 
Bellerophon  The  cause  will  be  de- 
cided next  week  ;  the  object  seems  to 
be,  to  make  the  French  broker  refund 
the  money. 

It  is  certain  tbat  Lavalette  has  not 
quitted  Munich,  where  he  resides  in 
the  hotel  of  his  cousin  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois.  This  latter  is  appointed  to 
the  supreme  command  of  the  King's 
guard. 

Yesterday  the  Prince  Regent  held  a 
levee  at  Carlton-housc,  which  was  most 
numerously  and  splendidly  attended. 
Upwards  of  1500  personages  were 
present,  consisting  of  a  great  number 
of  the  ancient  nobility  and  families  of 
distinction^  and  many  foreigners  of  dis- 
tinguished rank. 


On  Tuesday  t1ie  14th  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  and  her 
illustrious  husband,  received  the  ad- 
dress of  the  city  of  London,  which 
was  presented  by  tbe  Lord  Mayor,  ac- 
companied by  the  officers  of  his  house- 
hold, a  great  number  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  and  the  Sheriffs  and 
their  officers  ;  and  the  same  day  they 
received  the  addresses  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parhament. 

18th. — Calcutta  journals  have  reach- 
ed us  to  the  latter  end  of  December. 
Someunpleasantdisturbanceshadtaken 
place  among  the  troops,  particularly 
among  the  84th  and  87th  regiments. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  Madras 
was  on  his  way  to  Seringapatam,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  that  place, 
and  of  ascertaining  whether  it  would 
be  practicable  to  do  away  the  same  as 
a  military  station,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  unhealthiness  of  its  climate. 
His  majesty's  34th  regiment,  when  it 
went  there  about  a  year  since,  was 
lOOO  strong,  but  last  month  it  could 
not  muster  300  men  on  parade.  The 
native  troops  are  equally  affected. 

War  Horses. — When  horses  are 
hit  in  battle,  they  stop,  tremble  in 
every  muscle,  and^roan  deeply,  while 
their  eyes  show  wild  astonishment. 
During  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  num- 
bers were  observed  quietly  grazing  in 
the  middle  of  the  field,  between  the 
two  hostile  lines,  their  riders  having 
been  shot  off  their  backs,  the  balls 
that  flew  over  their  heads,  and  the 
roaring  behind,  and  before,  and  about 
them,  causing  no  respite  of  the  usual 
instincts  of  their  nature.  When  a 
charge  of  cavalry  went  past,  near  to 
any  of  these  horses,  the  trained  ani- 
mals would  set  off,  form  themselves  in 
the  rear  of  their  mounted  companions, 
and  gallop  strenuously  along  with  the 
rest,  not  stopping  or  flinching  when 
the  fatal  shock  with  the  enemy  took 
place. 

Insurrection  at  Grenoble. — 
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P-^Ris,  M<^i/  10/^' — ^An  insurrection 
took  place  at  Grenoble,  in  the  night 
between  the  4th  and  5th  of  May, 
insligrated  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  bidier,  and  led  by  an  ex-lieu- 
tenant called  Guidett.  After  spread- 
ing reports  that  Languedoc  was  in  a 
Btate  of  revolt,  and  Paris  revolution- 
ised, these  incendiaries,  being  joined  by 
a  number  of  disbanded  officers  and  sol- 
diers, and  misguided  peasants,  made 
an  attempt  upon  Grenoble,  on  the 
night  of  the  4th  instant ;  but  were  at- 
tacked by  General  Donnadieu,  and  the 
troops  under  his  command,  defeated 
and  dispersed.  They  lost  160  killed, 
and  about  500  wounded  and  prisoners  ; 
the  royalist  loss  was  15  killed.  It  is 
said  that  many  of  the  rebels  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands  were  immediately 
executed ;  and  the  Prevotal  Court  as- 
sembled to  try  others. 

25th. —  Edinrurgh  Institution 
FOR  Sacked  Music— Last  night,  the 
first  grand  public  concert  was  given  in 
the  George  Street  Assembly  Rooms, 
and  was  in  the  highest  degree  success- 
ful. The  band,  which  consisted  of 
about  60  instrumental,  and  250  vocal 
performers,  was  led  by  Mr  Penson  in 
a  capital  style ;  and  the  performance 
was  conducted  by  Mr  Mather,  with 
all  his  accustom? d  talent. 

The  psalm  tunes,  which  we  usually 
hear  in  their  simplest  form  in  our 
churches,  produced  a  great  impression, 
when  sung  accurately  in  parts,  by  this 
great  choir,  and  sustained  by  an  organ 
and  the  powerful  instrumental  band 
which  attended. 

Paris,  May  15. — ^They  write  from 
Grenoble,  that  Didier  intended  to  en- 
ter  that  town  in  the  habit  of  a  general 
of  a  foreign  power,  who  hfe  said  were 
favourable  to  their  party  j  he  was  also 
to  be  decorated  with  the  grand  cordon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

It  appears  that  General  Donnadieu 
met  in  the  street  an  officer  enveloped 
in  a  ridmg  coat,  who  seemed  dgwrous 


to  avoid  him.  The  general  stopped 
him,  and  questioned  him  with  authori- 
ty, and  forcing  him  to  open  his  coat, 
he  found  him  armed  with  a  pistol  and 
sabre.  This  circumstance  confirmed 
General  Donnadieu's  former  suspi- 
cions, and  he  immediately  ordered  the 
soldiers  under  arms. 

M.  Berryer,  jun.  the  advocate  of 
General  Cambronne,  who  so  success- 
fully pleaded  the  cause  of  his  client 
before  the  council  of  war,  has  been  ar- 
raigned before  the  Council  of  Discip* 
line  of  the  Order  of  A<lvocates,  at  the 
instance  of  Bellart,  the  Procureur- 
General,  on  a  charge  of  having,  in 
the  defence  of  his  client,  advanced 
dangerous  doctrines,  subversive  of  the 
system  of  legitimacy. 

The  Prevotal  Court  of  I'Herauk, 
held  its  first  sitting  on  the  13th.  It 
condemned  to  transportation  Fulcra- 
na-Guirard,  a  tailor,  at  Lodeve,  con- 
victed of  having  made  a  tri-coloured 
flag,  and  hoisted  it  on  one  of  the  trees 
of  the  public  promenade  of  that  town. 

26th — Yesterday  the  Reverend  Dr 
Chalmers  of  Glasgow  preached  be- 
fore his  Grace  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  High  Church.  Two  hours  before 
the  usual  time  a  crowd  began  to  col- 
lect at  the  doors  to  hear  this  celebra- 
ted preacher.  When  the  doors  opened 
at  half  past  ten,  the  rush  into  the 
church  was  so  great  that  several  per- 
sons, particularly  females,  were  hurt, 
and  many  had  their  clothes  torn. 

The  principal  business  before  the 
Assembly  has  been  the  propriety  of 
allowing  clergymen  to  hold  professor- 
ships in  the  universities,  and  at  the 
same  time  parochial  charges  ih  the 
country.  It  has  been  agreed  to  trans- 
mit an  overture  upon  this  subject  to 
the  different  presbyteries. 

The  General  Assembly  agreed  to 
continue  the  committee  on  the  Gaehc 
translation  of  the  Scripture*,  as  a  stand- 
ing committee. 
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The  visitors  of  the  queen's  drawing 
room  talk  in  raptures  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wafes — of  the  affability 
of  her  demeanour — the  joy  that  beam- 
ed in  her  eye — the  smiles  that  mantled 
upon  her  countenance.  To  her  inti- 
mate friends  her  Royal  Highness  has 
declared,  that  she  is  "  the  happiest  of 
the  happy."  When  the  amiabihty  of 
her  consort,  the  interesting  and  estima- 
ble Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  is  consi- 
dered, when  also  the  peculiar  situation  of 
her  Royal  Highness's  past  life  is  taken 
into  account,  her  present  felicity,  how- 
ever grateful  to  an  affectionate  people, 
who  contemplated  their  future  sove- 
reign in  her  royal  person,  is  only  what 
might  be  naturally  expected. 

Letter  from  >  the  French  frontier 
May  9th. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
police  lately  found  upon  a  staff  officer 
a  ring,  on  which  was  engraven  an  im- 
mortelle (a  flower),  and  in  which  there 
was  a  portrait  of  young  Napoleon,  a 
little  card  with  a  number,  and  lastly 
the  formula  of  an  oath  This  disco- 
very excited  attention,  and  it  was  sooa 
found  out  that  there  existed  a  society 
under  the  name  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society,  which  have  particular  views  ; 
345  members  of  this  society  are  already 
arrested. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales  has  been  at  Tunis,  from 
•which  she  was  preparing  to  sail  for 
Constantinople.  When  the  Sparrow- 
hawk,  recently  from  the  Mediterran- 
nean,  sailed  from  Tunis,  her  Royal 
Highness  was  living  there,  in  the  Bey's 
palace,  he  having  given  it  up  to  her 
whilst,  for  her  accommodation,  he  had 
gone  tQ  reside  in  the  country.  Her 
Royal  Highness  arrived  there  in  a  fe^ 
lucca,  which  she  had  hired  in  Sicily 
for  six  months,  it  being  her  intention 
to  proceed  from  Tunis  to  Constanti- 
popie  and  the  Morea. 

Commemoration  of  Burns. — The 
friends  and  admirers  of  Robert  Burns 
in  the  metropolis,  assembled  on  iSatur- 


day  last,  to  the  number  of  about  200,  at 
the  Freemasons' Tavern,  forthe purpose 
of  aiding  the  subscription  for  comple- 
ting the  monument  over  his  grave,  now 
erecting  at  Dumfries.  The  chair  was 
filled  by  the  Earl  6f  Aberdeen  ;  and 
the  company,  which  contained  several 
distinguished,  and  many  respectable 
names,  passed  the  evening  in  the  ut- 
most festivity. 

The  noble  chairman,  after  a  very 
eloquent  speech,  which  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  assembly,  proposed 
that  they  should  drink  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Burns. 

The  toast  was  drank  in  silence,  and 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  shortly  after, 
understanding  the  son  of  Burns  was 
present,  with  some  of  his  relations, 
begged  to  propose  his  health,  and  that 
of  his  family. 

Mr  Burns,  in  a  speech  truly  affect- 
ing, from  the  seusibility,  neatness,  and 
simplicity  with  which  it  was  deliver- 
ed, acknowledged  this  compliment  in 
appropriate  terms. 

Mr  Conway  (called  upon  by  the 
chairman)  recited  a  poem  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr  T.  Campbell, 
with  great  energy,  feeling,  and  good 
taste.  It  was  listened  to  with  entire  -M 
attention,  but  sometimes  interrupted  t1 
by  shouts  of  rapturous  applause. 

"  The  living  poets  of  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their 
number  (now  present),  Mr  Thomas 
Campbell,"  was  proposed  from  the 
chair,  and  drank  with  great  applau-e. 

Gow's  band  diversified  the  address- 
es, and  Macgregor,  the  piper,  para- 
ded the  room  in  full  costume. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  retired  about 
ten  o'clock,  when  Mr  Thomas  Camp- 
bell was  called  to  the  chair,  and,  by 
the  animated  and  glowing  terms  in 
which  he  introduced  several  appropri- 
ate toasts,  diffused  through  the  com- 
pany a  new  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  He 
was  peculiarly  impressive  when  propo- 
sing <'  the  health  gf  Walter  iacott,** 
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to  whose  poetic  genius  he  paid  the  tri- 
bute  of,  evidently,  soul-felt  praise. 

Among  the  other  toasts  were  Mr 
Wilkie  and  the  Scottish  Arts  and  Ar- 
tists— The  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Society  of  Burns,  established  for  the 
triennial  commemoration. 

Dublin,    May   L3d. — A    person, 
generally    known   by    the    name    oi 
Captain  Grant,  whose  extraordinary 
endowments  rendered  him  competent 
to  achieve  much  good  or  evil,  after 
having  escaped,  by  means  which  ap- 
pear  miraculous,   from  various  jails, 
was  sometime  since  lodged  in  that  of 
Maryborough,    the    capital    of    the 
Queen's  county-     Here,  being  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  money,  he  treat- 
ed the  prisoners  with  such  things  as 
the  place    afforded  ;    and   repeatedly 
told  the  sheriff,  as  well  as  the  numer- 
ous persons  whose  curiosity  induced 
them  to  visit  him,  that  he  would  elude 
their  vigilance,  in   defiance  of  every 
exertion  they  could  make.     The  dis- 
covery that  he  had  cut  his  irons  near- 
ly through,  leaving  only  sufficient  re- 
maining to  keep  them  together,  and 
the  substitution  of  others  of  singular 
weight  and  thickness,  did  not  apprj-r 
to  disconcert  him  ;  he  laughed  at  the 
zeal  of  the  officers  of  the  detachment 
which  had  induced  them  to  take  lodg- 
ings opposite  the  jail,  as  a  measure  of 
increased  security.     The   night  after 
the  immense  irons  were  put  on  him, 
he  cut  through  them,    and  through 
those  of  twenty  two  other  men  charg 
ed  with  capital  offences,  and,  rushing 
forward  at  their  head,  knocked  down 
two  soldiers  stationed  in  the  passage, 
then  the  turnkey  and  his  assistants, 
and    opening  the    door,    the   key  of 
which  he  had  seized,  knocked  down 
two  soldiers  who  were  at  the  ourside 
of  it,  and  taking  their  arms,  as  he  had 
done  thuse  in  the  passage,  ran  down 
the  street  with  six  of  his  associates, 
crying,  «'  Stop  thief!**  till  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  rendered  pursuit  una- 
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vailing.     The  escape  of  Grant  was  al« 
most  immfdiately  proclaimed  through 
the  country  by  his  depredations.   The 
night  following,  he   carried   off,   Mr 
White'scoach-horsesfromScotswrath, 
between   Montrath  and  Abelaix  ;  he 
committed  a  robbery  near  Waterford, 
sixty   EngHsh  miles  distant,   and  re- 
turning with   nearly   equal   rapidity, 
plundered  the  house  of  Mr  Horan, 
close  to    ^laryborough,  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  value,  as  is  his  general  prac« 
tice.     He   is   sometimes    numerously 
attended,  and  on  other  occasions  only 
by  one  or  two.     H?  observes,  that  he 
never  broke  into  any  house,  but  that 
he  walks  into  all,  which  is  literally 
the  case  ;  for  he  commits  his  depreda- 
tions at  night-fall,  when  persons  are 
off  Their  guard,  and  by  the  time  his 
business  is  accomplished,  darkness  fa- 
vours his  escape.     So  general  is  the 
alarm  occasioned  'jy  this  extraordinary 
delinquent,  that  most  of  the  houses  in 
the  Queen's  county,  and  many  in  the 
counties  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  Kilken- 
ny, and  Waterford,  are  barricaded  at 
dusk,  and  till  the  following  morning 
scarce  any  circumstance  could  occa-> 
sion  a  door  to  be  opened  in  a  district 
so  justly  celebrated    for  hospitality. 
At  one  of  the  houses  visited  a  few 
days    since  by    Grant,    attended   by 
twelve  men,  well  armed,  •'  the  cap- 
tain" amused    himself  at  the    piano-, 
forte,  whilst  tea  was  preparing,  and 
his  asviociates  were  packing  up  all  the 
things   they   conceived    worth   being 
carried  off. 

30th, Serious  disturbances  have 

brokeout  in  the  IsleofEly.  A^nexpresi 
reached  the  office  of  the  Home  De-? 
parrment  last  night,  v/ith  the  pfiintul 
intelligence  of  the  perpetration  of  des,- 
perate  outrages  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  A  numerous  oody  of  arm- 
ed Fen- men  on  Wednesday  att'dcked 
the  house  oi  the  Reverend  Mr  Vacliel, 
a  m^giscrcite  resident  at  Little  New- 
port," which  they  destroyed,   after  de- 
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spoiling  it  of  its  most  valuable  proper- 
ty. They  brutally  turned  Mrs  Vachel 
and  her  daughters  out  of  the  house,  to 
seek  an  asylum  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night.  Measures  were  immediately 
taken  by  Lord  Sidmouth  for  the  sup- 
pression of  these  alarming  excesses ; 
and  the  military  within  twenty  miles 
of  Newport  have  been  ordered  to 
march,  w  ith  all  possible  expedition,  to 
that  place. 

The  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  at 
Rome,  after  invoking  the  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  annulled  the 
proceedings  commenced  by  the  inqui- 
sitor of  Ravenna  against  Solomon 
Moses  Vaviani,  who,  after  embracing 
the  Roman  communion,  had  relapsed 
to  Judaism.  His  Holiness,  in  the  de- 
cree issued  upon  this  occasion,  thus 
expresses  himself : — 

**  The  divine  law  is  not  like  the  law 
of  man  ;  it  carries  with  it  mildness  and 
persuasion.  Persecution,  exile,  pri- 
ions,  are  the  means  employed  by  false 
prophets  and  false  teachers.     Let  us 

{)ity  the  man  who  is  deprived  of  the 
ight,  and  who  even  wishes  to  be  de- 
prived of  it ;  for  the  cause  of  his 
blindness  may  serve  to  promote  the 
grand  designs  of  Providence,**  &c. 

His  Holiness  has  ordered  that  no 
future  proceeding  of  the  kind  shall  be 
attended  with  loss  of  life  or  limb  to 
the  culprit. 


JUNE. 

Ist. — HaYTIAN  ALMANACK.-Thc 

Royal  Almanack  of  Hayti  for  1816, 
contains  127  large  12mo.  pages.  Its 
court  lists  may  vie  with  those  of  any 
empire,  of  whatever  standing  or  com- 
plexion. The  king,  who  has  com- 
menced the  sixth  year  of  his  reign, 
will  be  49  years  of  age  on  the  6th  of 
October.  The  queen  is  in  her  39th 
year.  The  prince  royal,  James  Vic- 
tor Henryy  entered  his  teens  on  the 


3d  March.  He  has  two  bifter;^,  prin- 
cesses. There  are  five  princf  s  of  the 
blood.  The  ministers  and  grand  offi- 
cers of  the  crown  amount  to  20.  la 
the  peerage  are  eight  dukes,  19  counts, 
34  barons,  and  nine  knights.  The 
king's  household  consists  of  about  140 
chamberlains,  pages,  professors,  al- 
moners, secretaries,  &c.  The  queen 
has  14  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  be- 
sides her  male  attendants.  Th-rre  nre 
six  regiments  of  guards.  The  Order 
of  Henry  boasts  of  130  members.  In 
the  army  we  find  six  marshals,  r.ine 
lieutenant-generals,  and  21  generals. 
Of  artillery  two  regiments ;  of  engi- 
neers one  corps ;  of  infantry,  24  regi- 
ments filled  up,  and  eight  others  nam- 
ed ;  of  cavalry,  two  regiments ;  of 
naval  officers,  including  the  grand  ad- 
miral, 29,  besides  cadets.  Long  lists 
are  also  given  of  the  fiscal  and  judicial 
departments.  The  queen  holds  her 
court  on  Thursdays,  at  five  o'clock. 
The  king  receives  petitions  at  ten  o'- 
clock on  the  court  days,  and  returns 
an  answer  on  the  Thursday  following. 
Such  is  the  progress  of  this  interest- 
ing settlement.  The  Code  Henry  is 
a  thick  volume,  comprising  probably 
more  matter  than  Erskine.  The  laws 
are  of  course  on  the  French  model. 

The  American  editors  remark  very 
freely  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill  in 
Congress,  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
the  ministers  of  the  United  States  at 
the  courts  of  Paris,  Petersburgh,  and 
London,  to  12,000  dollars.  They 
term  it  absolute  meanness,  and  deserv- 
ing universal  reprobation. 

3d. — Ely,  Wednesday  morning.— 
Several  of  the  rioters  who  had  fled, 
have  been  brought  in  in  the  course  of 
the  last  two  days  ;  three  or  four  of 
them  are  delegates,  who  had  been  ac- 
tive to  raise  the  different  parts  of  the 
island,  to  join  the  Littleport  body. 
The  examinations  are  continuing.  Se- 
veral persons  have  been  fully  commit- 
ted, as  numbers  of  others  will  be,  to 
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be  tried  before  a  special  commission, 
expected  soon  to  issue.  Seventy  more 
remain  in  custody,  charged  with  capi- 
tal offences,  and  about  24  have  been 
Uliberated  on  their  recognisance,  who 
[appeared  to  have  been  pressed  into 
Uthis  desperate  service.     The   magis. 
IRrates,  finding  that  they  could   now 
dispense  with  farther  military  assist- 
ance, directed  that  the  1st  regiment 
of   dragoon   guards,    under   Colonel 
Acklom,  should  fall  back  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  the  artillery  should 
proceed   to    Newmarket.     The   long 
;swivel   pieces,    wild-fowl   guns,    and 
other  arms,  about  60  in  number,  which 
the  rioters  used,  are  now  placing  on 
the  wall  of  the  military  depot. 

Paris,  May  21th — The  Earl  of 
Oxford  requested  apermis  to  see  Sir 
Robert  Wilson — it  was  refused.  He 
then  applied  for  his  passports,  when 
he  was  informed  that  he  must  appear 
in  person,  sign  his  christian  name,  sit 
for  his  signalementy  &c.  The  noble 
Earl  conceived  that  the  rank  of  a  Bri- 
tish Peer  should  preclude  him  from  the 
necessity  of  complying  with  such  for- 
malities ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  am- 
ba85.ador  interfered,  and  stated  that  it 
was  a  privilege  of  the  English  noblity 
to  sign  simply  the  surname,  which, 
without  prejudice.  Lord  Oxford  could 
not  depart  from  in  France,  that  his 
Lordship's  passports  were  forwarded 
to  him  at  his  hotel. 

A  letter  from  Jamaica,  in  noticing 
the  situation  of  the  negroes,  mentions, 
that  rebellious  songs  are  frequently 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Kingston,  and  on 
the  various  plantations,  and  particular- 
ly at  the  Sunday  meetings  of  the  slaves. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  situation, 
he  says,  cannot  be  calculated,  and 
he  observes,  that  prompt  and  deci- 
sive measures,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, can  alone  prevent  an  insurrection 
of  the  black  inhabitants  ;  a  partial 
supply  of  white  troops  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  public  security, 


as  it  has  become  necessary  that  the 
black  corps  should  for  a  time  be  sent 
off  the  island. 

The  Carthagenian  schooner  Meteor, 
commanded  by  the  notorious  pirate 
Mitchell,  has  been  captured  by  the 
United  States  brig  Boxer,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Porter,  who,  af- 
ter taking  out  30,000  dollars,  sent  in 
the  prize  to  New  Orleans.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Mitchell  has  been  ac- 
cused by  several  of  the  Americans  wh<» 
escaped  from  Carthagena  of  having  of- 
fered his  services  in  carrying  off  from 
that  place,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  a  number  of  the  natives  and 
the  American  settlers,  with  their  ef- 
fects, whom  he  afterwards  landed  on 
a  desert  island,  where  he  abandoned 
them  without  any  supply  of  provisions, 
and  proceeded  on  a  piratical  cruise,  re- 
taining in  his  own  hands  the  whole  of 
their  property. 

A  Spanish  ship  is  said  to  have  beea 
captured  on  the  9th  by  a  Carthage- 
nian privateer,  having  on  board  400,000 
dollars,  and  bound  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  Havannah.  The  privateer  was  pro- 
bably the  Meteor,  Mitchell,  mentioned 
as  above. 

The  Moniteur  mentions  that  one 
Belly,  the  mayor  of  Vigan,  near  Ca- 
hors,  has  been  displaced  for  not  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  the  sub-prefect  rela- 
tive to  vaccination,  and  for  having 
shown  the  greatest  indifference  to  the 
progress  which  the  small-pox  was  ma- 
king in  his  commune. 

4th. — Fire.— About  one  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  extensive  workshop  of  Messrs 
Irwin  and  Keep,  coachmakers  in  Mary- 
la-bone  Street,  which  is  immediately 
behind  Sir  H.  Russell's,  where  a  large 
party  of  nobility  aud  gentry  were  at- 
tending a  grand  ball  and  supper.  The 
flames  struck  such  consternation  into 
the  company,  that  the  ladies,  without 
the  least  regard  to  own^^rship,  entered 
the  first  carriage,  from  five  to  seven 
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being  squeezed  together.  The  nobili- 
ty and  gentlemen,  amounting  to  about 
seventy,  pursued  a  different  course. 
Though  full  dressed,  they  laudably 
assisted  in  working  the  parish  engine 
for  an  hour.  On  the  flames  extending 
to  Sir  H.  Russell's  stables,  that  gen- 
tleman conveyed  his  most  valuable  pro- 
perty to  the  house  of  a  friend  oppo- 
site. We  regret  to  state,  that  the 
whole  of  the  premises  of  Messrs  Irwin 
and  Keep  were  destroyed,  and  a  valu- 
able stock  of  carriages  consumed. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  was  at  Tu- 
nis ten  days  before  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Exmouth's  squadron.  The  govern- 
ment of  Tilnis  received  her  with  great 
distinction,  and,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
she  went  on  board  the  Admiral's  vessel, 
commanded  by  Lord  Exmoutb,  where 
a  grand  dinner  was  given.  Her  Royal 
Highness  is  much  pleased  with  the 
gallantry  of  the  Bey,  who  insisted  on 
accompanying  her  on  board  th^  ship 
in  which  she  departed  for  Alexandria, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  EngUsh 
squadron  steered  for  Tripoli.  The 
farther  intentions  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  are  not  known,  or  whether  she 
purposes  to  reside  for  any  length  of 
time  in  Egypt. 

5th. — In  an  action  (Dixon  v.  Bell) 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  100/. 
damages  were  given  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  with  a  fowling-piece,  un- 
der the  following  circumstances,  viz. 
the  defendant,  on  leaving  lodgings 
which  he  occupied  in  a  house  in  which 
the  plaintiff  also  lodged,  left  behind 
him  a  fowling-piece  loaded.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  he  sent  a  Mul- 
atto girl  of  12  years  of  age,  with  a  mes- 
sage to  the  landlord,  desiring  him  to 
take  the  priming  out  of  the  pan,  and 
dehverthe  gun  to  her.  This  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  girl,  after  receiving 
the  gun,  inconsiderately  pointed  it  at 
the  plaintiff's  child,  when  it  went  off, 
and  its  contents,  consisting  of  printer's 
types,  lodged  in  the  child's  head,  and 
put  out  one  of  his  eyes.     The  action 


was  laid  on  the  ground  that  the  de- 
fendant-had misconducted  himself  in 
sending  for  the  fowling-piece  by  so 
careless  a  servant. 

6th. — The  intended  union  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses  Princess  Mary  and 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  finally 
settled  on  Friday  evening,  at  Bucking- 
ham-house, by  her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  will  speedily  take 
place.  It  is  perhaps  not  gej;ierally 
known,  that  this  match  arises  out  of  an 
old  and  faithful  attachment,  so  ardent 
on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Duke,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  declared  he  would  never 
marry,  unless  he  was  blessed  with  the 
hand  of  his  amiable  cousin. 

Society  of  Arts. — On  Friday  the 
premiums  given  by  the  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures, were  distributed  in  Free- 
masons' Hall,  by  the  President,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
In  the  department  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
Minerva  silver  medal,  offered  by  the 
Society  for  the  best  drawing  of  the 
fine  antique  statue  of  Venus,  in  room 
2,  in  the  British  Museum,  was  given 
to  Miss  Janet  Ross. 

The  Duchess  of  Rutland  attended 
in  person  to  receive  the  gold  medal 
adjudged  to  her  for  the  best  method 
of  raising  oaks. — There  was  great  ap- 
plause when  her  Grace  came  forward, 
and  when  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  delivered  her  the  pre- 
mium. 

A  gold  medal  and  100  guineas  were 
given  to  Mr  Ryan,  of  Netherton  col- 
liery, near  Dudley,  for  a  method  of 
ventilating  coal  mines. 

The  following  escape  from  drown- 
ing is  almost  miraculous  :— A  young 
gentleman  at  Liverpool  went  to  bathe 
in  the  Mersey,  a  short  time  before 
high  water,  from  the  rocks  oppp- 
site  the  North  Battery.  Being  an 
expert  swimmer,  he  for  some  time 
amused  himself  in  that  salutary  exer- 
cise ;  but,  when  about  200  yards  from, 
the  shore,  he  felt  the  tide  beginning 
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to  ebb.     Aware  of  his  danger,  he  en- 
deavourd   to  stem  the  current  ;   but 
its  increasing  rapidity  baffled  his  ef- 
forts, and  he  beheld,  with  indescriba- 
)le  feelings,  the  shore  fast  receding 
from  him.    Despairing  of  success,  and 
inable  any  longer  to  breast  the  force 
)f  the  current,  he  resigned  himself  to 
it  and  was  carried  into  the  river,  mid- 
way between  the  Magazines  and  the 
Rock  point.     He  now  became  almost 
insensible,  chilled  by  the  coldness  of 
the  water,  and  exhausted  by  his  pre- 
vious exertions  ;  and  he  merely  recol- 
lects being  taken  into  a  boat.     This 
boat,  it  afterwards  appeared,  belonged 
to  an  Irish  trader,  the  name  of  which 
we  regret  our  inability  to  state,  then 
under  sail,  and  turning  the  Rock  point. 
He  entreated  the  crew  to  land  him  on 
the  Cheshire  shore ;  but  they  could 
not  comply.     They  conveyed  him  to 
the  vessel  ;  put  him  in  the  cabin  ;  pla- 
ced him   before   the   fire  ;    with    the 
characteristic     humanity    of    sailors, 
used  means  to  restore  him  ;    and  ha- 
ving succeeded,  they  supplied  him  with 
an  old  jacket  and  trowsers.    The  cap- 
tain promised  to  put  him  ashore  on  the 


neighbouring  fields.  When  he  embark- 
ed on  board  the  packet  on  Wednes- 
day, he  had  neither  money  nor  food  ; 
and  during  the  course  of  the  voyage 
he  subsisted  on  a  few  crusts  given  hira 
by  a  female  passenger.  The  feelings 
which  his  return  excited  in  the  bosom 
of  his  relatives  are  indescribable.  They 
were  busy  in  preparing  the  '*  suits  of 
woe ;"  and  his  parents  again  beheld, 
though  in  ragged  attire,  their  belo- 
ved son,  whom  they  supposed  dead. 

We  are  extremely  sorry  to  learn, 
that  on  Friday  se'ennight,  the  24ith 
ult.  an  accidental  fire  took  place  at 
Abergeldie-house,  the  seat  of  P.  Gor- 
don, Esq.  by  which  the  principal  part 
of  that  truly  hospitable  mansion  was 
unfortunately  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  fire,  we  understand,  took  place  in 
the  housekeeper's  room,  and  from 
thence  communicating  to  the  roof, 
had  attained  considerable  strength  be- 
fore it  was  discovered,  so  that  all  the 
efforts  made  to  save  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  proved  ineffectual ;  and  the 
only  part  of  the  building  that  remains 
is  the  tower  or  castle,  containing  the 
dining-room,  library,  &c.    The  house 


first  land  they  made  ;  accordingly  he    and  furniture  were  partially  insured  ; 
landed  him  on  Sunday  at  the  mouth' of    and  of  the  latter,  we  are  sorry  to  say. 


the  Liffey,  and  gave  him  a  shilling. 
He  journeyed  thence  to  Dublin,  where 
he  arrived  the  same  night.  Conscious 
that  his  relatives  would  conclude  him 
drowned,  he  was  anxious  to  return  to 
Liverpool  with  all  possible  expedition. 
But,  to  his  inexpressible  grief,  there 
was  no  vessel  at  that  time  ready  for 
that  port ;  and  either  from  bashfulness, 
or  want  of  presence  of  mind,  he  ne- 
glected to  apply  to  persons  from  whom 
the  bare  mention  of  his  name  or  mis- 
fortune would  have  elicited  assistance. 
— After  paying  for  his  lodgings  out 
of  the  bounty  of  the  captain,  on  Sun- 
day and  Monday  nights,  his  small 
stock  was  completely  exhausted  ;  and, 
unable  to  procure  farther  accommoda- 
tion, he  spent  Tuesday  night  in  the 


but  a  very  trifling  portion  has  been 
saved. 

A  singular  circumstance  happened 
at  Corstorphine  on  the  king's  birth 
day.  The  Society  of  Carters  had  re- 
solved to  celebrate  what  is  called  the 
"  play"  on  that  day.  The  brewer  of 
the  village,  as  usual,  had  accommoda- 
ted the  Society  with  the  use  of  his 
large  barn  for  dinner.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  tables  were  regularly  set  outy 
the  plates  were  laid,  the  barrels  of 
beer  and  other  liquor,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  company,  were  placed 
in  the  house,  and  the  caterer  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  down  the  knivet 
aYid  forks  with  the  victuals  (usually 
cold  on  such  occasions  )r  when  some 
unlucky  boys,   having  got   into  the 
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cart-house  adjoining,  discharged  a  pis- 
tol, the  wadding  of  which  having 
lodged  in  the  thatch,  the  whole  was 
almost  instantaneously  in  a  flame.  The 
barn,  cart-house,  tables,  plates,  knives 
and  forks,  beer,  &c.  were  totally  con- 
sumed, and  the  caterer,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  save  the  wreck  of  the  materieh 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  This 
accident,  however  it  may  have  for  a 
short  time  damped,  did  not  altogether 
depress  the  spirits  of  the  company. 
The  school-house  was  &oon  fitted  up  ; 
and,  after  the  usual  sports  and  festivities 
of  the  day  upon  such  an  occasion,  the 
dinner  was  there  consumed,  and  the 
merry  dance  kept  up  until  an  early 
hour  next  morning. 

7th. — About  five  o'clock  on  Friday 
afternoon,  a  most  distressing  accident 
occurred  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
Bathgate,  on  the  road  leading  to  Lin- 
lithgow, and  nearly  opposite  Balbair- 
die  house.  Robert  Meikle,  a  servant 
of  Mr  Simpson,  farmer,  Easton,  and 
tacksman  of  extensive  lime  and  coal 
works  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  been 
directed  by  his  master  to  carry  with  a 
horse  and  cart  a  quantity  of  gun-pow- 
der, for  the  use  of  his  lime  quarries,  to 
the  place  which  he  occupies  as  a  de- 
pot for  that  article.  Meikle,  at  the 
place  above  described,  was  sitting  on 
one  of  the  shafts  of  the  cart.  From 
causes  yet  unknown  the  gun-powder 
took  fire,  and  exploded  with  a  tremend- 
ous noise.  The  unfortunate  man  who 
drove  the  cart  was  thrown  into  a  clump 
of  planting,  and  the  horse,  much  scorch- 
ed, ran  furiously  to  Bathgate  with  the 
body  of  the  cart,  where  it  soon  al- 
armed the  inhabitants,  who  ran  to  the 
spot,  and  discovered  Meikle  almost 
burnt  to  a  cinder  ;  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  his  clothes  escaped  from  the  fire, 
they  being  completely  reduced  to 
ashes.  When  found,  he  was  alive  but 
insensible,  and  died  in  less  than  two 
hours.     It  is  understood  there  were 


about  nine  barrels  of  gun-powder  on 
the  cart  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 

PARrs,  June  \st. — The  Consistory 
of  the  Confession  at  Augsburg,  in  the^ 
department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  late- 
ly transmitted  an  address  to  the  king. 
His  Majesty,  in  accepting  it,  obser- 
ved, "  that  he  always  ranked  the 
French,  of  all  religions,  among  the 
number  of  his  children."  The  Pre- 
fect of  the  Upper  Rhine,  on  receiving 
the  letter  which  contained  these  re- 
markable words,  sent  a  copy  to  M. 
Hitschler,  president  of  the  protestant 
church  at  Colmar. 

His  Majesty  has  directed  a  benefit 
to  be  given  at  the  theatre  of  the  Opera 
to  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Marie  Cor- 
neille,  a  descendant  of  the  great  dra- 
matic author  of  the  same  name,  and 
has  fixed  upon  the  Cid  as  the  piece  to 
be  performed. 

On  Thursday,  their  Royal  High- 
nesses Monsieur,  Madame,  and  the 
Duke  of  Berri,  went  to  the  Menus 
Plaisirs  to  see  the  basket  of  bride 
clothes  and  favours,  intended  for  the  ■ 
marriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri.  * 
The  exhibition  offered  to  view  all  that 
French  industry  could  invent  to  sup- 
ply a  lady's  toilette.  Nothing  was 
wanting,  from  modest  plain  wove  linen 
to  superb  cachemire,  from  the  spangle 
to  the  agrafe  of  diamonds.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  appeared  surprised 
by  tl\e  general  effect  of  the  whole  dis- 
play. Upon  a  white  marble  alcove  a 
stand  was  raised,  covered  with  purple 
velvet  drapery,  bordered  by  a  gar- 
land of  lilies  in  gold  embroidery.  The 
four  corners  displayed  lilies  and  stems, 
surmounted  by  four  ears  of  corn,  also 
embroidered  in  gold.  On  each  side 
appeared  the  arms  of  the  two  houses 
intermixed,  with  the  initials  of  the 
august  couple.  In  short,  the  stand 
supported  a  mass  burning  with  ma- 
jesty, in  beautiful  colossal  flowers  of 
silver  and  leaves  of  gold.    This  was 
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iirhat  they  term  the  basket.  Two  fe- 
males the  wives  of  gardeners,  appear- 
ed on  each  side  the  saloon,  bearing 
garlands  of  flowers  and  cachemire 
shawls.  We  observed  also  the  purse 
and  sultan  (coin)  claimed  by  the  church 
of  the  Princess.  The  most  exquisite 
taste  has  been  shown  in  the  selection 
and  workmanship  of  various  articles, 
all  of  which  display  designs  of  temples, 
gr.)?:t03,  or  sea  ports,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.  This  delicate 
attention  cannot  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  the  august  Princess,  for  whom 
all  these  wonders  of  art  are  intended. 
8th. — In  the  night  of  the  14th  ult. 
new  troubles  broke  out  at  Nismes,  on 
account  of  a  wedding  celebrated  by 
gome  Protestants.  In  the  course  of 
14th,  the  populace  had  threatened  some 
persons  who  were  going  to  the  house 
where  the  marriage  was  to  be  solemni- 
zed,  that  it  should  not  take  place,  and 
it  was  scarcely  dark  when  a  crowd  re- 
paired to  the  place,  and  began  to 
commit  various  excesses.  The  people 
within  saw  that  they  must  provide  for 
their  safety,  and  left  the  house,  which 
was  soon  after  broken  open,  as  well  as 
another  near  it,  and  plundered.  The 
prefect  has  sent  to  the  minister  of  the 
interior  an  account  of  the  event,  but 
made  it  appear  as  if  the  mob  had  gone 
to  a  house  where  there  were  some  ad- 
herents of  Buonaparte,  and  had  com- 
mitted some  excesses.  It  is  affirmed, 
that  the  minister,  M,  Laine,  having 
had  the  affair  more  closely  examined, 
has  obtained  from  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice, that  those  who  have  been  guilty 
of  these  disorders  shall  be  punished. 
The  Protestants  flatter  themselves 
with  reason,  that  they  shall  find  a  pro- 
tector in  M.  Laine.  Every  thing  re- 
lating to  their  worship  is  in  the  hand 
of  this  minister,  who  has  frequently 
done  the  Protestants  justice,  by  open- 
ly declaring  that  they  are  in  general 
as  much  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  as 
the  Catholics  are ;  that  he  had  some 


remarkable  proofs  of  this  at  Bour- 
deaux,  where  the  Protestants  emulated 
the  Catholics  in  the  expression  rff  their 
attachment  to  the  royal  government. 
Meantime,  most  of  the  Protestants  of 
distinction  and  property  have  left  Nis- 
mes. One  of  the  preachers  has  lately 
been  invited  hither  with  the  approba* 
tion  of  the  king. 

There  was  dug  up  a  few  days  ago, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  old  castle  of  Lanark,  a  gold  coin, 
with  the  following  impression  upon 
it : — On  the  one  side  the  thistle,  above 
it  is  the  year  in  which  it  was  minted, 
1077  ;  on  the  other  side  is  a  crown 
supported  by  a  sword,  and  sceptre 
crossed 

The  Gas  Light  Company,  who, 
about  four  years  ago,  obtained  a  char- 
ter for  21  years,  are  now  endeavouring 
to  obtain  one  of  perpetual  incorporation. 
In  an  examination  which  took  place 
on  Thursday  se*ennight  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
question  was  asked,  "  If  the  cock 
which  belonged  to  the  tubes  in  houses 
was,  by  the  negligence  of  a  servant,  a 
whole  night  left  unturned,  and  the  gas 
discharged  into  the  room,  whether  or 
not  an  explosion  would  take  place,  if 
a  light  was  to  be  communicated  to  it  V 
To  which  it  was  answered,  *'  an  ex- 
periment has  been  tried,  and  one  of 
the  tubes  had  been  left  unturned  for 
nine  days  in  a  room  which  was  kept 
quite  confined ;  a  lighted  torch  was 
then  thrown  into  the  room,  and  no 
explosion  took  place ;  therefore,  it 
was  not  likely  an  explosion  could  hap- 
pen by  one  night's  accidental  discharge 
of  gas.  There  were  many  persons 
present  when  the  experiment  was  tried, 
and  it  was  done  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy." 

Insurrection  at  Barbadoes. — 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  April,  the  inhabitants  of  Bridge- 
town were  awoke  from  their  beds  by 
the  beating  of  the  drum  to  quarters, 
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an  insuTection  luvi.  g  taken  place 
amongst  the  negroes  on  the  estates  of 
Bailey  and  Wiltshire.  Tlie  negroes 
first  proceeded  to  demolish  the  over 
seer'  houses  They  then  destroyed 
the  Sugar  pars,  and  all  the  implements 
■which  they  could  e^ain  p  'Ssession  of,  al- 
so all  the  negro  huts.  On  the  appear- 
anc"  of  the  military,  who  almost  im- 
mediately fired  upon  them,  they  re 
treated  in  all  directions  Between  800 
and  900  negroes  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  a  vast  number  taken 
prisoners.  We  are  hdppy  to  state, 
that  not  above  two  Europeans  are 
killed,  and  but  a  very  few  wound- 
ed. A  number  of  the  misguided 
and  ili-ad vised  negroes  were  implor- 
ing mercy,  for  six  or  seven  days  af- 
ter the  insurrection.  .Numbers  of  exe- 
cutions were  taking  place  among  the 
negroes  who  had  been  tried.  There 
are  no  very  distinct  accounts  of  the 
mischief  actually  done  ;  but  some  let- 
ters mention,  the  slaves  attempted  to 
effect  their  object,  as  in  fortrer  in- 
stances, by  the  destruction  of  the  plan- 
tations, and  no  fewer  than  50  estates 
are  reported  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  seemb  that  some  confused 
idea  of  emancipation,  founded  on  the 
measures  adopttd  with  respect  to  the 
registry  bill,  has  caused  the  present 
revolt ;  and  it  had  been  previously  re- 
marked, that  the  slaves  of  several  es- 
tates had  for  sometime  flocked  to  town, 
leaving  their  plantationsaudtheirwork, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  packets  from 
England,  anxiously  expecting  by  them 
the  coi.firmation  of  their  final  emanci- 
pation. The  black  troops  behaved 
with  the  greatest  firmness.  The  dis- 
patches for  government  have  not  yet 
arrived. 

9th. — An  American  paper  contains 
the  following  paragraph,  announcing 
an  improvement  of  the  steam  ei)  gine : — 
Mr  William  Willis,  of  New  Bedford, 
Massachussets,  we  are  informed,  has 
discovered  a  new  mode  of  constructing 


steam  engines,  by  having  the  steam- 
cyhndfrs  and  steam  pipes  enclosed  in 
the  ooiler,  and  the  steam-cocks  work- 
ed by  wires,  which  had  out  of  the 
boiler  through  small  basins  of  oil. 
And  also  a  mode  of  placing  the  steam- 
cylinders  horizontally,  and  working 
rack  and  rack-wheels  either  with  steam 
altogether,  or  by  making  use  f>f  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  com- 
mon mode.  He  has  discovered  a  new 
mode  of  communicating  the  rotatory 
motion  direct,  by  racks  fitted  with 
spring  teeth,  which  act  in  the  teeth  of 
the  rack  on  one  side,  and  trail  easy  on 
the  other. 

lOth.-THE  Christian  Treaty  — 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  while 
alluding  to  the  treaty. 

*'  You  will  perceive,  my  lord,  that 
I  am  particularly  alluding  to  a  very 
remarkable  transaction,  which  has  dis- 
tinguished the  past  year ;  and  which 
differed  so  widely  from  diplomatic 
forms,  and  from  the  principles  of  or- 
dinary poHcy,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  at  first  it  should  have  excited 
some  degree  of  jealousy  and  suspicion 
— :  mean,  the  secret  treaty,  conclud- 
ed and  signed  at  Paris,  by  the  Empe- 
rors of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  confused  and 
inrperfect  notions  of  this  proceeding, 
which  at  firs>t  crept  out,  naturally  oc- 
casioned curiosity,  and  even  alarm, 
rather  than  confidence  ;  but  to  those, 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  and  genuine 
history  of  this  arrangement,  and  of 
knowing  the  sincerity  and  integrity  of 
the  principles  from  which  it  originated, 
it  afforded  the  gratifying,  and  hithei*- 
to  unprecedented  spectacle  of  an  union 
of  Christian  sovereigns,  differing  in 
their  modes  of  rehgious  persuasion, 
but  agreeing  in  a  public  recognition 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  gOi,peIy 
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and  binding  themselyes  by  a  solemn 
compact,  to  adopt  its  precepts  as  the 
rules  of  their  policy  and  conduct.  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  add,  that  though 
legal  and  constitutional  difficulties  pre- 
vented the  sovereign  of  this  country 
from  acceding  in  form  to  this  treaty, 
yet  this  government  was  confidentially 
acqu •aimed  with  every  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  and  fully  concurred  in  its 
principles  and  spirit.*' 

13th. — A  letter  from  Bristol,  dated 
Jv!ne  10,  says, — "  A  letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  Barbadoes,  received  here, 
states,  that  in  pursuit  of  the  negroes 
a  flag  was  found,  divided  into  three 
compartments  ;  in  the  first  of  which 
was  painted  a  white  man  hanging  by 
the  rieck  ;  in  the  second,  a  black 
chief,  with  a  white  woman  kneeling  at 
his  feet,  with  clasped  hands,  imploring 
mercy  ;  in  the  third,  a  black  chief 
crowned,  with  a  white  woman  at  his 
side.  It  states  that  the  insurrection 
was  a  regular  concerted  plan,  but  that 
it  burst  forth  a  week  before  it  was  in- 
tended, by  some  of  the  chiefs,  who, 
having  become  infuriate  by  drink, 
commenced  the  work  of  desolation." 

Josiah  Eaton,  the  celebrated  pedes- 
trian, who,  in  the  course  of  last  sum- 
mer, undertook  to  walk  the  Barclay 
match  on  Blackheath,  namely,  1000 
miles  in  1000  successive  hours,  has 
undertaken  a  new  match  of  greater 
magnitude  and  difficulty,  upon  which 
he  started  last  evening  at  twenty  mi- 
nutes after  six,  from  the  Hare  and 
Billet.  The  nature  of  his  present 
arduous  undertaking  is  this  :— He  is 
to  walk  eleven  hundred  miles  in  ele- 
ven hundred  successive  hours,  to  fi- 
nish every  mile  at  precisely  twenty 
minutes  after  each  hour  has  struck, 
so  that  he  can  at  no  one  time  get 
above  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  rest. 
The  ground  chosen  for  the  task  is  the 
same  on  which  Wilson  walked.  Ea- 
ton is  a  respectable  baker,    and  ha3 
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long  been  bitten  with  the  pedestrian 
mania. 

Extraordinary  Case. — A  sol- 
dier, of  the  African  corps,  was  on 
Monday  landed  at  Portsmouth,  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  has  been 
for  more  than  four  months  under  me- 
dical care,  apparently  in  a  state  of  to- 
tal insensibility.  When  viewed  at  th© 
guard-house,  he  appeared  as  if  in  a  na- 
tural sleep,  breathing  slowly,  his  skin 
moderately  warm,  pulse  regular,  limbs  f 
flaccid,  and  moveable  in  every  direction. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  obeyed  the 
stimulus  of  light,  contracting  and  di- 
lating as  it  was  admitted  or  with- 
drawn. He  had  a  short  tinie  pre- 
viously swallowed  some  bread  and  milk. 
A  medical  gentleman  placed  his  hand 
on  one  of  his  temples,  and  with  the 
other  attempted  to  open  the  mouth, 
by  pressing  downr  the  lower  jaw,  but 
the  temporal  muscle  was^  ^instantly 
thrown  into  action,  and  the  jaw  firmly 
closed.  This  circumstance  was  con- 
sidered by  the  medical  gentleman  as 
extremely  indicative  of  imposture.  We 
have  heard,  that  since  his  conveyance 
to  Hilsea,  he  has  withstood  pretty 
firmly  the  shower-bath  and  electricity; 
but  that,  on  a  proposal  being  made  to 
apply  a  red- hot  iron  to  his  skin,  his 
pulse  rose  fifteen  or  twenty  beats  in 
the  minute.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a 
medical  gentleman,  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  the  detection  of  simula- 
ted diseases,  that,  had  this  man  been 
in  any  but  a  feigned  state  of  insensibi- 
lity or  sleep,  during  so  long  a  period, 
there  would,  by  this  time,  have  occur- 
red a  derangement  of  functions,  and  a 
train  of  phenomena,  very  different  from 
what  are  now  exhibited.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  Wimbourn,  in  Dorsetshire  \ 
was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for 
poaching,  connected  with  other  crimes, 
but  which  sentence  was  afterwards 
commuted  to  his  serving  in  the  Afri- 
can corps  for  life.  Being  conveyed 
d 
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town,  working  to  Mr  Waynman ;  nine 
of  them  were  his  own,  the  rest  belong- 
ing to  different  people.  Tht-  cause 
assigned  for  destroying  these  frames 
is,  that  he  had  juBt  sold  nine  to  rhe 
workmen,  to  be  worked  out  by  stop- 
ping one  third  of  the  work.  There 
was  an  armed  party,  upwards  of  30, 
and  sentinels  placed  at  different  aveiues 
whilst  the  work  of  destruction  went 
forward.'* 

A  Singular  Ch  \r  cter. — On 
Tuesday  th-  28th  May,  died  at  her 
house,  No  12.  Coldbath  Square,  at 
the  very  advanced  age  of  116  years, 
Mrs  J  viic  Lewson,  commonly  called 
Lady  Lewson,  from  her  very  eccen- 
tric manner  of  dress.  In  recording 
this  instance  of  unusual  longevity, 
some  account  of  her  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 
Mrs  Jane  Lewson  was  born  in  the 
year  1700,  during  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  in  Essex  Street,  in  the 
Strand,  of  most  respectable  parents  of 
the  name  ot  Vaughan,  and  was  married 
at  an  early  age  to  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Lewson,  then  li- 
ving in  the  house  in  which  she  died. 
She  became  a  widow  at  the  age  of  26, 
having  only  one  daughter  living  at  the 
time.  Mrs  Lewson  having  been  left 
by  her  husband  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, preferred  to  continue  single, 
and  remained  so,  although  she  had 
many  suitors.  When  her  daughter 
married,  being  left  alone,  she  became 
fond  of  retirement,  and  rarely  went 
out,  or  permitted  the  visits  of  any  per- 
son. For  the  last  30  years  she  had 
kept  no  servant,  except  one  old  fe- 
male, who  died  ten  years  ago  ;  she 
was  succeeded  by  the  old  woman's 
grand  daughter,  who  got  married  about 
three  years  s»nce  ;  and  she  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  old  man,  who  attended 
the  diffxrent  houses  in  the  square  to 
go  on  errands,  clean  shoes,  &c.  Mrs 
Lewson  took  this  man  into  her  house, 
and  he  acted  as  her  steward,  butler. 


to  Guernsey,  which  is  the  depot  of 
that  regiment,  he  soon  after  discover- 
ed these  signs  of  catalepsy  or  inscnsi 
biJity,  and  he  has  hitherto  withstood 
all  the  efforts  of  medical  persons  to 
rouse  him. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales  has  sent  from  Tunis,  to  the 
care  of  General  Pino,  two  yong  lion 
esses  as  a  present  for  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  They  are  so  young,  that 
three  she  goats  have  suckled  them. 

Solar  Spots. — There  is  now  a 
very  large  spot  on  the  sun,  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  ;  when  viewed  through 
a  small  spy-glass  (which  magaifit  s  fif- 
teen times)  it  appears  in  shape  like  a 
bee,  the  black  part,  or  nucleus,  repre- 
senting the  body,  and  the  lighter 
shaded  parts,  or  umbra,  resembling  the 
wings  expanded.  The  length  of  the 
nucleus  appears  to  be  about  equal  to  a 
25th  part  of  the  sun's  diameter,  which 
would  make  it  35,320  miles  ;  the  um- 
bra IS  doubtless  of  much  greater  ex- 
tent. It  has  advanced  about  two 
thirds  across  the  disk  from  the  eastern 
side,  and  seems  to  have  passed  rather 
above  the  centre.  It  will,  probably^ 
be  visible  three  or  four  days  longer, 
and  will  gradually  move  to  the  western 
side,  and  disappear  behind  the  body  of 
the  sun.  Should  it  continue,  it  will 
be  seen  again  ;  (after  being  invisible 
for  13  or  14  days),  when  the  sun's 
revolution  on  its  axis  will  bring  it 
round  to  the  eastern  side,  and  it  will 
again  travel  across  the  disk.  Solar 
spots  of  so  large  a  size  have  been  very 
rarely  seen  ;  Dr  Herschell  saw  one  in 
1779,  which  he  estimated  at  50,000 
miles  in  diameter.  The  present  one 
is,  including  the  umbra,  probably  < 
quite  as  large. 

15th. — A  private  letter  from  Not- 
tingham, dated  on  Sunday,  states, 
<*  that  the  system  of  frame-breaking 
recommenced  this  morning  about  two 
o'clock  ;  nineteen  lace  frames  were 
broken  at  New   Radford,   near  this 
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•ook,  and  housemaid,  and,  with  the    which  she  walked  round  the  S(juare, 
exception  of  two  old  lap-dogs  and  a    on  which  account  sh-  was  known  by 


cat,  he  was  her  only  companion.  The 
house  she  occupied   a  as  large  and  ele- 
gaiuly   furnished,   but  very  ancient  ; 
the  beds  were  kept  constantly  made, 
although  they  had  not  been  slept  in 
for  about  SO  years.     Her  apartment 
being'  only  occasionally  swept  out,  but 
never  washed,   the   windows  were  so 
crusted   with  dirt,   that   they  hardly 
admitted  a  ray  of  light.     A  large  gar- 
den in  the  rear  of  her  house  was  the 
only  thing  she  paid  attention  to  :  this 
was  always  kept  in  good  order  ;  and 
here,  when  the  weather  permitted,  she 
enjoyed  the  air,  or  sometimes  sat  and 
read,  of  which  she  was  particularly 
fond,  or  else  chatted  on  times  past 
with  any  of  the  few    remaining    ac- 
quaintances whose  visits  she  permitted. 
She  seldom  visited  herself,  except  at 
Mr  Jones's,  a  grocer  in  the  square, 
with  whom  she  dealt.     She  had  for 
many  years  survived  every  individual 
of  her  relatives  within  many  degrees  of 
Itindred.     She  was  so  partial  to  the 
fashions  that  prevailed  in  her  youthful 
days,  that  she  never  changed  the  man- 
ner  of  her  dress  from  that  worn  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.     She  always  wore 
powder,  with  a  large  tete,  made  of 
horse  hair,  on  her  head,  near  half  a 
foot  high,  over  which  her  hair  was 
turned  up  ;  a  cap  over  it,  which  knot- 
ted under  her  chin,  and  three  or  four 
curls  hanging  down  her  neck       She 
generally  wore   silk  gowns,  and  the 
train   long,  with  a   deep    flounce   all 
round  ;  a  very  long  waist,  and  very 
tightly  laced  up  to  her  neck,  round 
which  was  a  kind  of  ruff  or  frill.  The 
sleeves  of  her  gown  came  below  the 
elbow,  from  each  of  which  four  or  five 
large  cuffs  were  attached.     A   large 
straw  bonnet,  quite  flat ;  high  heeled 
shoes  ;  a  large  black  silk  cloak,  trim- 
med round  with  lace  ;  and  a  gold  head- 
ed cane,  completed  her  every-day  cos- 
tume, for  the  last  eighty  years,  and  in 


the  name  of  Lady  Lewson.  Her  man- 
ner of  living  was  so  methodical,  that 
she  would  not  drink  her  tea  out  of 
any  other  than  a  fav<nirite  cup.  She 
enjoyed  all  her  faculties  until  that  pe- 
riod, when  she  became  weak,  took  to 
her  bed.  and  refused  medical  aid.  Her 
conduct  to  her  few  distant  relations 
w^as  exceedingly  capricious,  and  she 
would  never  see  any  of  them  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  a  few  hours  before;  her 
dissolution  that  any  alteration  was  ob- 
served i  i  her  temper.  She  was  buried 
in  Bunhill  Fields  burying  ground,  on 
Monday  last. 

17th A  copy  oF  the   treaty  of 

marriage  between  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales  and  the  Prince  of  Co- 
bourg,  has  just  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament.    It  grants  them  jointly  while 
living  60,000/.   per  annum,    10,000/. 
of  which  goes  to  her  royal  highness  as 
pin  money,  independently  of  her  hu9<- 
band's  controul     If  she  becomes  a  wi- 
dow, she  will  have  the  whole  60,000/. 
If  he  becomes  a  widower,  he  will  have, 
50,000/.  per  annum.    The  eldest  child, 
being  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
must  be  educated  as  the  king  directs. 
The  treaty  of  marriage  is  signed  by 
the   Archbishop   of  Canterbury,   the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the   first   Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  three  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  President  of  the  Council  | 
and  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  by 
Baron  de  Just. 

Brussels,  June  8. — The  king  has 
recommended  to  the  States  General 
the  project  of  a  law  for  introducing 
an  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures upon  the  decimal  system.  One 
of  the  articles  orders  that  the  system 
be  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  soon  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Colonel 
Gordon,  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
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France,  was  sent  to  the  garrison  of 
Conde  to  summon  it  to  surrender. 
The  commandant,  General  Bonnaire, 
not  only  refused  to  recognise  the  or- 
ders of  his  sovereign,  but  caused  Co- 
lonel Gordon  to  be  put  to  death.  For 
this  atrocious  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war  and  of  humanity,  Bonnaire  and 
his  Aide-de-Camp  Mielton  have  been 
brought  to  trial  before  a  council  of 
war.  Bonnaire  alleges  that  Colonel 
Gordon  did  not  take  the  necessary 
precautions  that  his  character,  as  the 
bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce,  should  be  re- 
cognised ;  and  that  he  (Bonnaire)- did 
not  give  orders  for  the  colonel's  exe- 
cution,  but  that  his  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  mistake.  It  will  be  some- 
what surprising  if  excuses  of  this  kind 
be  accepted  as  a  justification  of  such 
a  deed  of  horror  ! 

Paris,  June  10. — Yesterday,  after 
hearing  his  sentence,  General  Bonnaire 
said,  "  I  beseech  you,  and  it  is  the 
only  favour  which  1  ask',  to^  order  me 
to  die  rather  than  condemn  me  to  de- 
gradation. I  have  not  the  slightest 
reproach  to  make  against  myself.'" 

The  trial  of  General  Bonnaire  has 
presented  a  remarkable  pecuharity  ; 
it  is  the  first  in  which,  independent  of 
his  duties  as  a  good  citizen,  the  ques- 
tion was  agitated  respecting  the  obli- 
gation in  the  oath  of  a  Chevalier  de 
fc!t  Louis.  During  the  trial  of  Mar- 
shal Ney,  an  Engli.sh  general  of  the 
highest  distinction^  having  seen  a  copy 
of  the  oath,  asked  if  Ney  was  a  Che- 
valier de  St  Louis  ? — **  Assuredly," 
was  the  answer. — "  Then,"  said  the 
Englishman,  "  after  such  an  oath,  I 
do  not  see  how  his  sentence  can  be  de- 
layed three  minutes." 

The  oath  taken  by  those  who  ob- 
tained that  honotr :  after  promising 
to  live  and  die  in  the  Catholic  religion, 
it  proceeds — 

"  I  swear  to  defend  the  honour,  the 
authority,  and  rights  of  his  Majesty, 
and  those  of  his  crown  j  that  1  will 


never  quit  his  service  to  enter  that  of 
a  foreign  Prince,  tvithout  the  permis- 
sion and  agreement  in  writing  hy  hi^ 
Majesty  ;  that  I  will  reveal  all  that 
comes  to  my  knowledge  against  his 
person  and  estates." 

As  Bonnaire'a  sentence  implies  in- 
famy, he  has  been  formally  degraded 
from  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

The  assassin  Mieton,  while  the 
judges  were  deliberating  on  his  fate, 
tried  to  escape  from  his  gaolers  by 
leaping  out  of  a  window,  but  he  was 
prevented  and  secured. 

We  are  assured  that  Marshal  Mas- 
sena  is  very  ill,  and  the  state  of  health 
of  Marshal  Augereau  is  very  precari- 
ous. 

At  the  late  installation  of  the  French 
Academy,  M.  Cuvier,  perpetual  se- 
cretary, read  some  observations  on  the 
progress  of  the  sciences,  and  their  re- 
lations with  society,  in  which  he  made 
the  following  remarks  on  the  appHca- 
tion  of  the  steam  engine  : — "  A  vessel 
has  crossed  the  sea,  without  sails, 
without  oars,  without  seamen.  One 
man  to  keep  the  fire,  another  to  guide 
the  helm,  are  all  its  crew  ;  it  is  pro- 
pelled by  an  internal  force,  like  a  bird 
of.  the  sea  floating  on  the  waves. 
Every  one  perceives  to  what  an  extent 
this  invention  will  simplify  the  naviga- 
tion of  our  rivers,  and  the  saving  it 
may  create  in  men  and  horses.  But 
we  may  also  be  permitted  to  look  for- 
ward to  consequences  more  remote, 
and  perhaps  of  still  higher  importance, 
namely  the  change  which  may  result 
from  it  in  maritime  war,  and  the  pow- 
er of  nations.  It  is  extremely  proba- 
ble that  it  will  be  placed,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  in  the  list  of  those  experi- 
ments which  have  changed  the  face  of 
the  globe." 

Certain  arrangements,  favourable  to 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  have  been  made 
with  the  Papal  government. — It  ap- 
pears that  negotiations  are  also  in  train 
with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Naples, 
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ior  the  restoration  of  the  estates  he 
]  ossessed  in  the  latter  kingdom  as  well 
;.8  in  Lombardy.  They  were  granted 
to  him  by  Napoleon  ;  and  their  reco- 
very would  render  him  one  of  the  most 
opulent  individuals  in  Europe. 

The  painful  labours  of  the  Special 
Commission  at  Ely  are  at  length  con- 
eluded.  Sentence  of  death  has  been 
passed  on  24  misguided  men,  and  five 
of  them  have  been  particularly  marked 
out  as  hkely  to  undergo  the  dreadful 
sentence  of  the  law.  We  have  un- 
derstood that  many  of  the  prisoners 
were  very  young,  and,  almost  all  of 
t|iem  deplorably  ignorant. 

20th. — We  have  received  letters  to- 
day from  Nottingham,  which  inform 
us  that  two  of  the  frame  breakers, 
both  of  them, daring  and  notorious 
characters,  had  been  apprehended  and 
positively  sworn  to,  so  that  these  per- 
sons being  strictly  identified,  they 
would  soon  be  brought  to  that  pu- 
nishment which  their  conduct  so  just- 
ly merits  ;  but  whether  the  punish- 
ment they  may  meet  with  will  have 
the  salutary  effect  of  checking  the 
Luddites  in  their  lawless  proceedings, 
is  a  question  of  some  doubt.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  they  seem  as  determi- 
ned to  put  in  execution  their  wicked  and 
naischievous  designs  as  upon  any  for- 
mer occasion.  Mr  Waynman,  who  has 
already  suffered  from  their  abominable 
conduct,  is  actually  selling  off  his  pro- 
perty as  expeditiously  as  possible,  in 
order  to  leave  this  country  for  Ame- 
rica. Such  is  his  situation  at  present, 
that  he  conceives  not  only  his  proper- 
ty but  his  life  in  danger.  So  despe- 
rate and  blood-thirsty  are  these  villains, 
that  they  seldom  allpw  their  victim  to 
escape  if  they  can  possibly  prevent  it. 

21  St. — The  following  interesting  let- 
ter conveys  much  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  slave  trade  : — 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer  on 
board  his  Majesty*s  ship  Bann,  oS 
Sifxra  Leone,  April  24,  1816.     <«  I 


have  just  time  to  acquaint  you  of  our 
arrival  here  again,  with  two  valuable 
prizes  ;  one  of  which  I  have  been  prize 
master, is  the  Portuguese  brig  Temera- 
rio,  of  18  guns  and  80  men,  that  enga- 
ged us  an  hour  and  a  half — great 
slaughter  on  both  sides  ;  that  we 
took  off  Widah,  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin  ;  she  was  to  have  taken  her 
cargo  on  the  follo\ying  day,  March  8, 
600  slaves,  but  seeing  us  at  daylight 
on  the  5th,  cut  her  cable  and  came 
out  to  engage  us ;  I  was  sent  a\vay 
to  Sierra  Leone  in  her ;  the  Bann 
stood  to  the  southward,  and  two  days 
afterwards  captured  the  Portuguese 
brig  St  Antonio  bound  to  the  Bra- 
zils, w^ith  568  slaves  on  board,  no 
resistance,  57  of  which  died  on  the 
passage  up  here.  We  sail  to-morrow 
at  day-light  in  quest  of  five  armed  ves- 
sels slaving  to  leeward,  which  we  have 
information  of;  thence  to  the  W>;st 
Indies  and  E:)gland.  The  slave  trade  is 
carried  on  still  to  a  great  extent.  'The 
colonial  vessel  Princess  Charlotte  ar- 
rived a  few  days  since,  with  her  prize, 
the  French  brig  Louis,  belonging  to 
Martinique,  after  an  action  of  several 
hours. — Princess  Charlotte,  18  killed 
and  wounded ;  French  brig,  7  killed, 
19  wounded.  It  would  take  at  least 
30  small  fast-sailing  men  of  war,  or 
more,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  infamous 
trade." 

22d..^ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BAT- 
TLE OF  Waterloo.— -Tuesday,  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock,  a  party  of 
nearly  400  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  an  elegant  dinner,  in 
George  Street  Assembly  Rooms,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. 

23d.— tMelancholy  Accident. — 
On  Sunday  evening,  about  eight  o'- 
clock, a  boat,  with  six  men  and  four 
women,  of  genteel  appearance,  ap- 
proached London  Bridge,  in  its  way 
down  che  river,  from  an  excursion  on 
a  party  of  pleasure,  in  the  course  of 
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the  day,  as  far  as  Richmond.  The 
tide  was  going  down  rapidly,  and  a 
■waterman,  in  a  sculler,  perceiving  their 
intention  to  go  through  the  bridge, 
went  alongside,  and  apprised  them  of 
the  danger  of  such  an  attempt  in  the 
then  state  of  the  river.  The  women 
were  alarmed,  and  were  at  their  request 
put  ashore  above  bridge  ;  after  which 
the  six  men  in  the  boat  rowed  back, 
and  made  an  effort  to  shoot  through 
the  middle  arch,  when  unfortunately 
the  boat  went  down  head  foremost. 
Four  of  the  party  were  washed  off 
and  drowned.  The  other  two  stuck 
to  the  boat,  which  came  up  immediate- 
ly, and,  with  assistance  from  the  shore, 
which  was  full  of  spectators,  were 
saved. 

The  lobbies  of  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament on  Friday,  presented  a  singu- 
lar spectacle.  The  printed  copies  of 
the  numerous  treaties,  recently  con- 
cluded, were  brought  down,  and 
enough  to  load  several  waggons  were 
deposited  in  the  avenues  of  each  house. 
The  printing  of  the  above  treaties 
consumed  above  250,000  sheets  of  pa- 
per. All  that  is  important  among 
these  papers  has  already  been  publish- 
ed. 

About  seventy  copies  of  treaties 
and  conventions,  concluded  at  Vienna 
and  Paris,  have  been  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  a;id  published 
in  a  Supplementary  Gazette.  Among 
the  few,  the  publication  of  which,  we 
believe,  has  not  been  anticipated,  are 
the  treaties  of  subsidy,  by  which,  in 
addition  to  the  large  sums  paid  to  our 
principal  confederates,  we  engage  to 
make  different  allowances  to  the  infe- 
rior potentates,  which  would  have 
amounted  in  all  to  2,319,396/.  up  to 
the  1st  of  April  in  this  year,  had  the 
war  so  long  continued,  but  which, 
ceasing  at  the  signature  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty,  have  actually  required  on- 
ly three-fourths  of  the  sum.  Besides, 
we  have  given  to  the  £mperor  of  Rus- 


sia, over  and  above  what  he  shared 
with  Austria  and  Prussia,  an  addition- 
al douceur  of  416,666/.  on  account  of 
the  large  force  which  he  moved  into 
France.  It  is  well  that  our  magnani- 
mous ally  did  not  demand  more.  We 
are  assured  that,  during  his  visit  to 
England,  on  seeing  the  apparent  wealth 
of  the  people,  he  declared,  had  he 
conceived  we  were  so  rich,  he  would 
not  have  put  his  army  in  motion  for 
double  the  sum  given  to  him.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  convention  with  Por- 
tugal, that  we  have  not  been  sparing 
of  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  No  less  a  sum  than 
300,000/.  is  paid  as  a  compensation 
for  Portuguese  slave  ships  detained  by 
our  cruizers. 

24th. — Extract  from  Mr  Brougham's 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Thursday,  on  the  education  of  the 
poor. — There  were  a  number  of  un- 
fortunate wretches  who  lived  by  men- 
dicity, and  worse  courses,  and  these 
would  not  permit  their  children  to 
receive  instruction ;  the  number  of 
children  belonging  to  these  persons,  it 
appeared,  amounted  to  about  2000, 
and  from  these,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  that  the  principal  num- 
ber of  offenders  against  the  law  sprung. 
The  committee  had  also  investigated 
the  management  of  Christ's  Hospital ; 
there  was  very  little  abuse  existing  in 
this  establishment.  The  honourable 
member  then  adverted  to  the  Charter- 
house ;  here,  indeed,  the  scholars  were 
not  the  children  of  the  lower  classes, 
but  they  were  the  sons  and  nephews 
of  poor  noblemen,  bishops,  and  others, 
who  could  not,  perhaps,  afford  to  give 
their  sons  an  expensive  education. 
The  committee  did  not  find  any  mate- 
rial blame  in  this  estabhshment ;  they 
would,  perhaps,  prefer  to  see  the 
children  of  poor  clergymen  placed  in 
it,  and  the  sons  of  noblemen  left  to  be 
provided  for  by  their  more  wealthy 
neighbours.    The  honourable  mem- 
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her   next    adverted    to    Westminster 
tchool,  and  of  this  establishment  he 
J  pike  in  the  highest  terms  of  appro- 
bation.     He  also  alluded  to  St  Paul's 
and  Merchant  Tailor's  schools,  with 
^:he  management  of  which  the  c<^mmit» 
tee  had  no  considerable  fault  to  find. 
The   class    of   schools,    however,    to 
which  the  committee  had  more  parti- 
cularly directed  its  attention  were  the 
lower  description  of  chanty  schools  ; 
and  thtr?e  were  numerous  beyond  any 
thing  the  House  could  imagine  ;  aiid 
here,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  commit- 
tee had  discovered  the  greatest  dt-gree 
of  abuse  ;    the  majority  of  the  funds 
oJ  these  establishments  being  expend- 
ed in  jobs  and  contracts      The  reve- 
nues of   these    schools    amounted    to 
about  18,000/.  annually.      I'he  num- 
ber of  children  educated  wer«r  13,000 
only.    By  tlie  new  mode  of  education, 
at  least  30,000  children  might  be  edu- 
cated.    The  House  indeed  could  do 
nothing  in  this,  but  he  trusted  the  ex- 
posure of  these  circumstances  would 
induce  the  subscribers,  previous  to  trie 
next  session  of  Parliament,  to  lo-.k  in- 
to the  conduct  of  the  trustees  of  these 
schools.     There  was  another  class  ot 
schools,  however,  the  funds  of  which 
■were  landed    and    freehold   property, 
and  with  these  the  House  had  a  right 
to  interfere,      In  this  class  of  charac 
ters  also  great  abuses  certainly  did  ex- 
ist.    He  had  had  numerous  letters  on 
fchic  subject^,  stating  instances  of  abuse, 
two  of  which  he  would  mention — in 
one  instance,  where  the  funds  of  the 
charity  were  450/.  (me  boy  only  was 
boarded    and   educated.      In  another 
case,  where  the   revenue  of  the  esta- 
blishment was  1500/.  a-year,  the  ap- 
pointment  of  a   master  lying   in  the 
lord    of  the   manor,    that    gentleman 
gave  it   to  a  clergyman,  who  out  of 
this  1500/.  a-year  paid  a  carpenter  in 
the  village  40/,    a  year  for  attending 
the   school.      Several   plans   had  been 
suggested  to  the  committee  for  reme-< 


dying  this  evil  ;  the  best  plan,  how- 
ever, as  appeared  to  them,  would  be  a 
commission  of  inquiry,  which  should 
have  the  power  of  going  from  place  to 
place,  and  examining  evidence  on  the 
subject.  The  funds  in  the  country, 
applicable  to  the  education  of  the 
poor,  could  not  be  less  than  150,000/. ; 
this  the  committee  consid<?red  fully 
sufficient ;  but  in  London  it  did  ap- 
pear there  was  a  deficiency,  and  that 
parhamentary  aid  was  necessary. 

25th. — Marlbokough  Sirket.— . 
On  Friday,  John  Roberts,  charged 
with  attempting  to  assassinate  John 
Hall,  Lord  Rivers's  groom,  was  final- 
ly examined  before  PhiHp  Neave,  Esq. 
the  sitting  magistrate, — Robert  Jack- 
son, private  in  the  3d  regiment  of 
guards,  deposed,  that  about  seven 
o'clock  last  Wednesday  evening,  he 
was  in  Park  Lane,  near  Stanhope 
Street  Gate,  and  observed  the  prison- 
er crossing  the  road  ;  John  Hall  was 
riding  along  the  road  ;  his  horse  came 
close  to  the  prisoner,  but  did  not 
touch  him,  on  which  he  (the  prisoner) 
struck  at  him  with  something  resem- 
bling a  dagger  ;  the  servant  struck  in 
return  ;  in  a  few  seconds,  perhaps  at 
the  third  blow,  the  prisoner  made  a 
stab  at  the  groom,  and  appeared  to 
strike  him  under  the  right  shoulder, 
on  which  the  servant  pulled  back  his 
horse  ;  the  blow  appeared  to  be  most 
desperate,  and  probably  would  have 
penetrated  to  the  heart,  only  he  avoid- 
ed it  in  some  measure  ;  the  prisoner 
then  put  the  dagger  into  his  pocket 
again,  and  ran  into  the  Park  towards 
the  basin. 

The  failure  has  been  announced  of 
a  respectable  h'use  in  the  Lisbon 
trade,  and  a  consider;<ble  establishment 
at  Paris  ;  and  it  is  known  that  when 
the  former  fixed  its  residence  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  distance  only  of  four  or 
five  years,  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
a  capital  of  120,000/.  steshng.  it  is 
not  that  the  Russian  trade,  the  Medi- 
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terraneao  trade,  or  that  the  inter- 
course in  any  particular  direction  is 
bad,  but  that  commerce  in  all  situa- 
tions, in  all  forms,  and  of  all  dcfxrip- 
tions,  is  unproductive.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  ordinary  appetites  and  neces- 
sities of  mankind,  which  constitute 
the  vital  principles  of  commerce,  were, 
from  some  moral  or  physical  revolu- 
tion, no  longer  to  repay  the  ingenuity, 
or  reward  the  industry  of  the  mechanic 
and  the  merchant. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
concise  accounts  of  the  dreadful  mas- 
sacre  at  Bona.  Extract  of  a  private 
letter  from  Leghorn,  dated  June  4 
The  following  is  the  deposition  of 
Jacques  Villano,  owner  of  a 'felucca 
which  has  arrived  here  from  Bona, 
near  Algiers,  on  the  Barbary  coast : — 

*'  On  the  23d  May,  350  barks  of 
different  naions  were,  as  usual,  off 
Bov)a  fishing  for  coral.  At  day-break 
a  cannon-shot  was  heard,  and  at  the 
moment  a  great  number  of  armed  men, 
to  the  amount  of  about  5000,  some  of 
them  on  horseback,  issued  from  the 
town,  and  fell  upon  the  seamen  of  the 
said  barks  who  were  on  shore,  massa- 
cring all  without  distinction  of  flag. 
I  escaped  from  the  massacre,  because, 
being  happily  at  some  distance  from 
the  town,  I  had  time  to  embark,  as 
well  as  three  passengers  only  who  have 
arrived  with  me,  abandoning  all  our 
fishing  stores  and  provisions.  As  far 
as  I  could  observe,  I  calculate  that 
about  one  hundred  of  the  said  vessels 
fell  a  prey  to  the  Algerines,  with  the 
greater  part  of  their  crews,  and  that 
300  m^M'  were  killed  in  this  unexpect- 
ed attack  of  these  barbarians.  The 
brother  (vf  the  English  vice-consul,  re- 
sident at  Bona,  saved  himself  by  flight, 
after  being  wounded.  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  vice-consul's  fate.  It  appear- 
ed evident  that  the  Algerine  govern- 
ment was  a  party  to  this  aggression, 
because  the  cannon  of  the  forts  at 


Bona  kept  up  an  iniccssant  fire  ^n  our 
barks." 

27th. — QuKEN  Squahe. — A  most 
distressing  spectacle  was  exhibited  at 
this  office  on  Friday.  The  case  arose 
out  of  an  investigation  against  a  petty 
assault.  The  complainant  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Mrs  Wilkinson,  who  is 
the  owner  of  a  considerable  number  of 
small  houses  in  Pye  Street,  and  the 
Broadway,  Westminster,  called  Wil- 
kinson's Rents,  which  are  occupied 
by  girls  who  are  devoted  to  prostitu- 
tion. 

The  complainant  stated,  that  his 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs 
Wilkinson,  left  his  house  on  Tuesday 
night  last,  and  did  not  return  home 
till  the  next  morning.  He  and  she 
had  unpleasant  words,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, she  directly  after  left  the 
house  and  returned  with  her  mother 
and  two  sisters,  who  altogether  "  set 
about  him,"  and  beat  him,  and  tore 
his  face.  He  now  wished  the  magis- 
trate to  bind  them  over  to  keep  the 
peace  towards  him,  for  he  knew,  if 
they  were  not  prevented,  they  would 
come  to  his  house,  backed  by  about  a 
hundred  bad  women,  and  he  should  be 
in  danger  of  his  life. 

Mr  Fielding  asked  him,  why  the 
bad  women  would  assist  his  mother- 
in-law  in  such  proceedings  ?  He  re- 
plied, that,  if  they  were  to  refuse, 
she  would  turn  them  out  of  their 
lodging  ;  that  she  had  at  this  time, 
he  supposed,  at  least  130  lodgers,  all 
prostitutes,  and  he  knew  that  some  of 
them  were  not  more  than  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  some  younger. 

Mr  Fielding  ordered  the  officers  tb 
go  to  Wilkinson's  Rents,  and  to  bring 
all  the  girls  that  they  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent rooms.  In  a  short  time  they  re- 
turned with  about  fifty.  They  said, 
they  could  have  brought  three  hun- 
dred. Four  of  them  were  children 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  one  be- 
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tween  thirteen  and  fourteen,  who  was 
in  a  shocking  state  of  health.  Mr 
Fielding  ordered  the  ofiicers  to  take 
her  to  St  Martin's  Workhouse,  and 
the  other  children  they  were  to  pro- 
vide lodgings  for,  till  they  could  be 
sent  to  their  friends.  One  child,  only 
fourteen,  who  had  lately  left  Hamp- 
stead  Workhouse,  and  had  been  har- 
boured in  one  of  this  woman's  rooms, 
was  so  ill,  that  Mr  Fielding  said,  he 
would  get  her  into  the  Lock  Hospital. 

The  worthy  magistrate  then  ad- 
dressed Mrs  Wilkinson.  He  inform- 
ed her,  that  if,  within  four  days,  she 
did  not  empty  the  different  brothels  of 
which  she  was  mistress,  she  should  be 
taken  into  custody,  and  he  was  sure, 
that  an  indictment  would  be  preferred 
against  her,  and  she  might  expect, 
that  her  punishment  would  be  pillory 
as  well  as  confinement ;  and  if  ever 
she  or  her  daughters  went  to  the 
hoube  of  her  son-in-law  to  make  any 
disturbance,  he  would,  upon  complaint, 
«ejid  them  all  to  prison. 

Brussels,  Ju7ie  19. — At  the  din- 
ner given  in  the  Allee  Verte  yester- 
day, it  was  interesting  to  see  the  fo- 
reign soldiers  of  various  nations  who 
had  remained  in  the  hospital.  At  the 
same  tables  with  our  soldiers  were 
seen  Prussians,  EngUsh,  Scots,  Hano- 
verians, and  some  Cossacks,  all  cover- 
ed with  honourable  wounds.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  were  brought 
in  carriages.  Near  the  tables  tro- 
phies were  erected,  composed  of  cui- 
rasses, helmets,  muskets,  and  sabres, 
all  found  in  the  field  of  battle.  The 
whole  city  was  magnificently  illumi- 
nated. The  whole  number  of  persons 
gone  to  Waterloo  this  morning,  to 
attend  divine  service,  is  so  great,  that 
carriages  are  not  to  be  had  ;  300 
franks  have  been  offered  in  vain  for 
one. 

Among  the  wounded  survivors  of 
the  Inniskilling  dragoons  now  in  Exe- 
ter, there  is  a  Serjeant  who  received  in 


the  battle  of  Waterloo  thirteen  sabre 
wounds  in  his  body,  a  musket-ball 
passed  through  his  thigh,  and  both 
his  arms  were  broken.  In  this  state 
he  lay  on  the  field  of  battle  (amidst  a 
heap  of  slain)  from  Sunday  to  the 
Tuesday  evening  following,  when  the 
persons  employed  to  bury  the  dead 
observing  some  signg  of  life  in  him, 
he  was  conveyed  to  an  hospital,  and 
recovered. 

28th London, To-day  let- 
ters and  papers  reached  town  from 
Washington,  to  the  30th  ult.  They 
contain  most  deplorable  accounts  of 
the  commercial  distresses  of  the  coun- 
try. Failures  are  daily  taking  place ; 
but  of  the  commercial  embarrassments 
of  this  country  the  Americans  are  lit- 
tle aware.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  our  Trans-atlanticb  rethren, 
that  England  had  profited  by  the  folly 
of  America. 

29th — In  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  W»ednesday  night,  the  debate  on 
the  West  India  slaves  was  rendered 
more  than  usually  interesting  by  the 
recent  events  in  Barbadoes.  Mr  Wil- 
berforce,  in  prefacing  his  motion,  en- 
deavoured to'  show  that  the  Registry 
Bill  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the 
late  insurrection — that  it  was  a  mea- 
sure rendered  necessary  by  the  prac- 
tice of  smuggling  slaves — which  prac- 
tice he  conceited  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  negro  population,  which 
had  been  decreasing  for  15  years  pre- 
vious to  1808,  had  been  since  that 
period  on  the  increase. 

H  Richards,  a  young  man  of 
Stamford,  lately  ascended  the  steeple 
of  All  Saints  (52  yards  high)  by 
means  of  the  projecting  stones  which 
ornamented  the  spire  ;  when  at  the 
top,  he  stood  on  the  table  without  a 
hold,  and  hung  his  waistcoat  on  the 
vane  ;  what  rendered  the  exploit  more 
hazardous  was,  that  the  steeple  was 
shook  by  the  ringing  of  tlis  bells  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  wind  blew  a 
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strong  gale.  This  is  the  third  time 
Richards  has  accomphshed  this  fool- 
hardy enterprise. 

ExTUAOrtDINARY  DePREDATION- 

About  a  fortnight  ago,  a  carrion 
crow  perceiving  a  brood  of  fourteen 
chickens  under  the  care  of  a  parent 
hen,  on  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  gentleman's 
seat,  in  Ayrshire,  took  the  liberty  to 
come  and  pick  up  one;  but  on  a  young 
lady  opening  the  window,  and  giving 
the  alarm,  the  robber  dropped  his 
prey.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, the  plunderer  returned,  accom- 
panied by  thirteen  crows  as  bad  or 
worse  than  himself,  when  every  one 
seized  his  bird,  and  carried  off  the  en- 
tire decking  at  once. 


JULY. 

1st. — Par!s. — Singular  Trial. — 
The  following  circumstance  affords  a 
proof  of  the  absence  of  all  religion  and 
morality  from  the  minds  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  French  people  : — A  miser- 
able creature,  the  sub-mayor  of  a  com- 
mune, labouring  under  a  fit  of  gloomy 
insanity,  formed  the  resolution  to  put 
a  period  to  his  existence,  but  not  pos- 
sessing resolution  to  give  the  mortal 
blow  himself,  he  w^ent  into  the  gardens 
of  the  rhuilleries  and  requested  the  first 
person  he  met(and  this  person  afemale!) 
to  stab  him  with  a  knife.  This  was 
consented  to  by  the  female  (Caroline 
Leruth,)  on  condition  of  being  re- 
warded with  the  booty  found  on  his 
person,  consisting  of  his  watch  and 
about  60  fr.,  with  a  note  of  hand  for 
1000  crowns,  to  be  payable  by  his 
executors.  After  fortifying  herself 
with  a  cordial,  this  amiable  young 
French  lady,  who  states  her  age  to  be 
23,  and  her  profe  sion  to  be  that  of  a 
seamstress,  accompanied  M.  Delacour, 
the  would-be  suicide,  to  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  Boulevards,  and  when  there 
deliberately  stabbed  him  with  a  sur- 


geon's cutting-knife,  the  blade  of 
which  was  five  inches  in  length,  and 
which  she  thrust  up  to  the  handle  in 
the  direction  of  the  heart.  Dt'lacuur 
immediately  fell,  and,  as  might  have 
been  exptcted,  the  amiable  Caroline 
ran  off  with  his  valuables.  The  po- 
lice then  came  up  and  conveyed  the 
wounded  man  to  an  hospital,  where  in 
a  few  weeks  he  perfectly  recovered.— 
His  mercenary  assassin,  thinking  him 
dead,  had  the  hardihood  to  apply  to 
his  relations  for  payment  of  the  pro- 
missory note,  and  was  thus  detected. 
The  Court  of  Assizes,  on  the  evidence 
of  Delacour,  who  by  the  bye  did  all 
he  could  to  save  her,  found  her  guilty 
of  inflicting  a  wound  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument, which  occasioned  an  illness 
of  20  days  ;  but  not  guilty  of  volunta- 
rily stabbing  him  with  an  intent  to  kill 
him  The  Court  sentenced  her  to  ten 
years  imprisonment,  and  the  pillory. 

The  manager  of  the  royal  manufac- 
tory of  the  Gobelins  having  discovered 
in  that  establishment  some  busts  of 
Buonaparte  and  his  son,  which  had 
been  carefully  concealed,  ordered  them 
to  be  broken  to  pieces  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  workmen.  This  operation 
was  accompanied  with  cries  of  Vive  le 
Roi.    . 

Brussels,  June  20. — The  number 
of  strangers  and  inhabitants  of  this 
city  who  visited  the  field  of  Waterloo 
on  the  day  before  yesterday  was  above 
10,000;  Hougomont,LaHaye  Sainte, 
and  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  part  of  the 
forest  of  Soignes,  were  filled  with  peo- 
ple of  all  ranks,  eager  to  honour  the 
manes  of  the  heroes  who  have  termi- 
nated their  career  of  glory  in  the  field 
of  honour,  in  defending  the  independ- 
ence of  our  country. 

On  Monday  week  a  writing  master 
in  Leeds  put  out  the  right  eye  of  one 
of  his  pupils  by  carelessly  throwing  a 
pen  at  him,  which  he  had  taken  to  be 
men<:ed. 

Paris,  June  29. — A  plot  has  been 
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laid  to  blow  up,  or  rather  to  set  on 
fire,  the  hotel  of  hi>  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  during  a  fete  given  on 
Tuesday  evening,  at  which  were  pre- 
sent the  superior  officers  of  the  British 
army  now  at  Paris,  and  all  the  young- 
er branches  of  the  royal  family.     A. 
smoke  was  perceived  issuing  from  the 
cellar,  and   remarked   by  one  of  the 
servants  (Mr  Aston's)  in  waiting  in 
the  street,   and    made  known   imme- 
diately to  the  duke's  household.     A 
valet,  formerly  in  the  service  of  Napo- 
leon, was  the  first  who  descended  into 
the  cellar,  and  saw  that  it  proceeded 
from   a   lighted    rag  besmeared  with 
powder,  near  which  there  were  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ball  cartouche s^  several 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  two  barrels 
of  oil.     The  train  was,  of  course,  im- 
mediately   extinguished.      The    car- 
touches  were  observed  to  be  moist, 
probably    to    prevent    the    explosion 
from  being  heard.     It  is  probable  ad- 
^  vantage  would  have  been  takv^n  of  the 
confusion,  and  in  the  hurried  retreat 
and  press  of  the  terrified  multitude. 

4th. — The  repeated  conferences  be- 
tween Lord  Exmouth  and  the  Admi- 
ralty have  led  to  a  result  which  cannot 
fail  to  prove  truly  gratifying  to  every 
pioud  and  honourable  feeUng  of  our 
national  glory  and  humanity.  Minis- 
ters have  determined  to  send  his  lord- 
ship back  to  Algiers  with  a  powerful 
squ:idron.  It  is  to  be  fitted  for  the 
peculiar  object  of  acting  against  bat- 
teries and  for  bombardment.  His 
lordship  is  to  be  accompanied  by  fire- 
ships  and  bombs.  He  has  left  town 
for  Portsmouth,  and  will  hoist  his 
flag  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  of 
110  guns. 

Riots  at  FROME.-Yesterday  morn- 
ing (Sunday,  30th)  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock,  an  express  arrived  at 
Bath  from  Frome,  with  the  unplea 
sant  inteUigence  of  a  riot  having  taken 
place  in  that  town  on  Saturday  even- 
ing.   A  number  of  persons  early  in 


the  afternoon  showed  symptoms  of 
discontent  at  some  additional  advance 
in  the  price  of  potatoes.  fheir  num- 
ber increased  to  between  two  and 
three  thousand  by  seven  o'clock,  and 
they  then  proceeded  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence. The  magistrates,  with  the  ut- 
most promptitude,  read  the  riot  act, 
and  the  Frome  cavalry  having  assem- 
bled to  preserve  peace,  was  imme- 
diately assailed  with  vollies  of  stones, 
brick-bits,  &c. ;  we  lament  to  say  ia 
this  conflicr  Colonel  Wickham  recei- 
ved a  severe  wound  in  his  head,  which 
caused  him  to  be  led  from  the  scene 
of  action  ;  seven  or  eight  of  the  caval- 
ry have  been  wounded  or  bruised,  and 
as  many  horses,  one  having  his  eye 
knocked  out. 

Mr  Sheridan  is  so  very  ill  that  he  is 
not  expected  to  live.  Age  and  infir- 
mities bring  ail  men  to  their  end,  but 
the  exit  of  an  individual  of  the  talents 
and  genius  of  Mr  Sheridan,  who  has 
so  enriched  our  dramatic  literature, 
adorned  our  poetry,  enlivened  the 
highest  and  most  cultivated  circles 
with  his  powers  of  conversation,  his 
elegant  demeanour, and  his  unsurpassed 
wii  ;  who  has  added  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  to  our  st-natorial  discussions 
on  so  many  great  occasions  ;  and  who 
has  been  invariably  the  fries d  of  pub- 
lic liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  calls  forth  the  feelings  of  all. 

The  extensive  prison  barracks  at 
Norman  Cross,  long  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity during  the  late  war,  are  about 
to  be  demolished,  and  the  materials 
sold. 

By  letters  from  New  South  Wales, 
it  apptars  that  the  missionaries  have 
lately  met  with  extraordinary  success 
in  Eimeo,  an  island  adjacent  to  Ota- 
heite.  The  majority  of  the  people 
have  renounced  idolatry  ;  the  priests 
have  burnt  their  gods ;  the  chiefs  de- 
stroyed the  morais,  and  demoUshed 
the  altars 
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p?ror  has  made  the  Russian  Bible  As- 
soc' -non  a  present  of  a  large  house, 
four  stories  high,  solidly  built  of  stone, 
and  lying  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of 
the  city,  near  the  Imperial  Summer 
Garden.  The  society  has  also  recei- 
ved from  his  majesty  a  present  of 
15,000  roubles. 

The  distresses  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bils- 
ton-moor,  Stafl'ordshire,  where  there 
are  numerous  collieries  and  iron  works, 
,are  of  a  most  pitiable  description. 
With  a  view  of  drawing  particular  at- 
tention to  their  case,  they  have  resort- 
ed to  the  novel  experiment  of  present- 
iqg  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent  in 
person,  to  be  accompanied,  as  it  is 
stated,  by  a  present  of  three  waggon 
loads  of  coals.  About  50  men  are 
yoked  to  each  waggon  to  draw  them 
to  town.  Their  motto,  as  placarded 
on  their  hats,  being,  "  Rather  work 
than  beg."  Two  of  these  extraordi- 
nary teams  passed  through  Birmingham 
on  Thursday  last,  and  excited  on  their 
approach  considerable  alarm,  bub  it 
proved  without  cause,  as  the  men  de- 
meaned themselves  with  the  utmost 
propriety. 

Saturday  morning  last,  between  12 
and  one  o'clock,  a  desperate  gang  of 
Luddites,  to  the  number  of  about  150, 
entered  the  premises  of  Mr  Heath- 
cote,  at  Loughborough,  for  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  breaking  to  pieces  the 
whole  of  his  lace  machinery,  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  learnt  that  that 
gentleman  intended  to  reduce  the  price 
of  labour  ;  they  were  all  disguised,  and 
mostly  armed.  The  first  person  they 
met  was  the  guard,  stationed,  accord- 
ing to  nightly  custom,  to  watch  and 
protect  the  property  ;  him  they  or- 
dered to  lie  down  with  his  face  to  the 
ground,  and  not  observe  their  mo- 
tions, or  molest  them,  at  his  peril. 
The  guard  being  true  to  his  post,  re- 
fused to  obey,  and  he  was  immediate- 
ly shot  dead.    Mr  Heathcote  employ- 


ed two  sets  of  men,  one  to  work  by 
night,  and  the  other  by  day  ;  12  of 
the  latter  were  at  work,  when  the 
murderers  seized  and  commanded  them 
instantly  to  fall  on  their  faces;  the 
men,  with  the  example  of  cruelty  they 
had  just  witnessed  in  the  death  of  the 
guard,  did  not  hesitate  to  obey,  and 
in  the  course  of  one  hour  from  that 
time,  these  ruffians  destroyed,  in  ma- 
chinery and  goods,  property  to  the 
amount  of  15,000/. 

Paris,  July  1. — Mrs  Jordan 

The  celebrated  Mrs  Jordan,  the  co- 
median, died  at  St  Cloud  on  Mon- 
day morning  last.  She  was  taken  ill 
of  an  inflammation  in  the  chest,  and 
the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  death. 

Her  talents  were  of  the  first-rate 
kind,  in  the  province  to  which  they 
were  properly  adapted,  and  her  acting 
was  distinguished  by  an  original  cast, 
yet  with  an  exact  conformity  to  na- 
ture and  to  character.  Her  face  was 
regular,  intelhgent,  animated,  and  ex- 
pressive. Her  person  was  symmetri- 
cal in  her  earlier  days,  but  her  stature 
was  low.  Her  voice  was  strong,  yet 
musical,  and  her  utterance  peculiarly 
clear,  distinct,  and  impressive.  She 
sung  with  natural  taste,  simplicity,  and 
feeling.  There  was  a  richness  of  hu^ 
mour,  and  a  vivacity  in  her  manner, 
which  always  produced  the  effect  that 
she  intended. 

The  following  article  is  dated  Bos- 
ton, (America,)  May  21  :—"  Arri- 
ved on  the  21st  the  brigantine  ship 
Contest,  Captain  George,  sixty  days 
from  Glasgow.  April  2d,  lat.  41, 
long.  41,  fell  in  with  the  wreck  of  the 
brig  Philip,  Charal,  from  Charlestown 
for  Bourdeaux,  and  picked  up  the  crew 
in  the  long-boat,  fifteen  in  all.  A 
French  lady  and  five  children  were 
passengers  in  the  Philip,  who  has 
given  us  the  following  particulars  : — 
Sailed  from  Charlestown,  April  13, 
with  a  cargo  of  cotton  and  rice,  bound 
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to  Bourdeaux.  On  the  24th,  lat.  41 , 
long.  45,  was  struck  by  a  whale 
athwart  the  stern,  which  rose  imme- 
diately after  astern  ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  in  half  an  hour  the  water  was 
above  the  cabin  floor^ — hove  every 
thing  off  deck — cut  away  the  main- 
mast, and  tried  experiments  with  blan- 
kets, &c.  to  stop  the  leak,  but  all  our 
efforts  were  in  vain — got  out  the  long- 
boat, threw  in  some  clothing  and  pro- 
visions— the  officers,  passengers,  and 
crew  got  into  her,  and  left  the  brig. 
Next  day  fell  in  with  the  Contest,  and 
were  received  on  board.*' 

Petersburgh,  June  6. — The  Em- 
peror has  abolished  the  vassalage  of 
the  peasants  of  Esthonia.  With  the 
provident  wisdom  of  a  legislator,  his 
majesty  has  decided  that  the  en- 
franchisement shall  not  take  place 
suddenly  but  partially  and  successive- 
ly, so  as  to  be  completed  in  the  space 
of  14  years. 

Thus,  by  one  dash  of  the  pen  by 
^the  hand  of  Alexander,  the  chains  are 
broken  by  which  100,000  men  have 
been  deprived  for  centuries  of  the  en- 
joyment of  their  personal  rights. 

A  letter  from  Bourdeaux,  of  the  15th 
June,  says,  "  We  really  do  not  know 
here  where  we  are.  We  sit  with  our 
doors  and  windows  closed,  and  fire 
burning,  as  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
It  is  cold  as  in  October,  and  the  sky 
is  dark  and  rainy  ;  violent  winds,  ac- 
companied with  heavy  rain  and  hail, 
rage  round  our  country  houses ;  the 
low  grounds  are  under  water.  If  we 
have  one  tolerably  warm  day,  several 
cold  and  rainy  ones  like  the  preceding 
are  to  follow.  The  oldest  people  in 
the  country  do  not  recollect  such  a 
summer.  Vegetation  suffers,  particu- 
larly the  vines.  The  time  of  the  blos- 
som should  be  past,  and  they  have  not 
yet  begun." 

8th. — Report  had  mentioned  that 
three  bodies  of  colliers,  with  each  a 
loaded  waggon  of  coals,  were  on  their 


way  to  town  from  Staffordshire,  in- 
tended as  a  present  to  the  Prince  Ref- 
gent,  accompanied  by  a  petition  to  his 
royal  highness.  One  of  them  proceed- 
ed by  the  road  that  leads  to  London 
through  St  Alban*s.  They  reached 
that  place,  we  understand,  on  Tuesday 
evening.  The  Home  Department  had 
very  properly  taken  the  necessary  steps, 
and  had  sent  down  magistrates  to  each- 
of  the  three  roads  by  which  the  col- 
liers might  approach  the  capital.  Sir 
Nathaniel  Conant  was  dispatched  to 
the  St  Alban*s  road.  The  men  were 
found  reposing  on  and  about  their  wag- 
gon. The  magistrate  stated  to  them 
the  impropriety  of  the  step  they  had 
either  taken  of  their  own  accord,  or 
by  the  advice  of  others — that  this  wa» 
not  the  mode  to  obtain  relief ;  that  it 
rather  tended  to  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  object,  because  it 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.. 
The  colliers  listened  with  much  inte- 
rest and  attention  to  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  magistrate.  It  had  not 
struck  them,  they  said,  in  the  light  in 
which  he  had  placed  it.  They  con- 
fessed that  they  had  been  ill  advised, 
and  evinced  a  readiness  to  return  im- 
mediately to  their  homes.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  declaration,  the  magis- 
trate purchased  the  coals  of  them, 
which  were  left  to  be  distributed  to 
the  poor,  and  gave  each  man  as  much 
money  as  would  carry  him  back  to  his 
home. 

Diving  Bell. — The  first  trial  of 
this  ingenious  machine,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  Resolute  brig,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Sedley,  King's  Har- 
bour Master  for  Plymouth  Sound, 
and  part  of  Catwater,  took  place  in 
the  latter  on  Monday  se'ennight,  in  the 
presence  of  numerous  spectators  in 
boats.  Being  lowered  from  the  vessel, 
with  Fisher  the  diver,  it  remained  sus- 
pended under  water  nearly  half  an 
hour,  in  order  that  he  might  ascertain 
the  fitness  of  the  apparatus.    Finding 
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all  correct,  he  made  a  signal  of  recal, 
and  ihen  went  to  the  bottom  in  27 
feet  water,  accompanied  by  Mr  Pope, 
ship-builder,  and  two  of  Mr  Sedley's 
boat's  crew,  as  volunteers.  After  ex- 
ploring the  marine  regions  for  half  an 
hour,  they  rose,  and  brought  up  with 
them  a  very  large  iron  ladle,  which 
had  apparently  lain  in  the  water  a  con- 
siderable time,  highly  pleased  with 
their  adventure,  and  without  haviiig 
sustained  thi-  least  inconvenience. 

llrh. — On  Thursday  a  proclama- 
tion was  read  at  the  Cross  by  the  he- 
raids  relative  to  an  altrration  in  his 
Majestv*s  arms,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  substituted  to  his  ancient  title 
of  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  title  of  King  of  Hanover, 
but  directing  all  money  already  coined, 
although  not  having  the  arras  so  alter- 
ed, to  be  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

Died,  on  the  4th  July,  at  Calgarth, 
his  seat  on  the  banks  of  Windermere, 
in  his  79th  year,  Richard  Watson,  the 
right  revf^rend  Lord  Bishop  of  Lan- 
daff,  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  the  University  of  Cambridge  j 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  as  well  as  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry  to  the  University.  Dr  Wat- 
son has  been  long  and  deservedly  reck- 
oned amongst  the  literary  ornaments 
of  this  nation,  being  esteemed  for  the 
purity  of  his  classical  taste,  the  ease  of 
his  style  and  conversation,  his  scienti- 
fic acquirements  and  his  abilities,  as 
well  as  the  pohte  manner  shown  in  his 
contr  iversial  writings. 

13th.— Mr  Sheridan.— Mr  She- 
ridan lingered  till  12  o'clock  yester- 
day, when  he  expired.  For  several 
•weeks  prior  to  his  death  he  lay  under 
arrest,  and  it  was  only  by  the  firm- 
Ikess  and  humanity  of  the  two  emi- 
nent physicians  who  attended  him, 
Dr  BailHe  and  Dr  Bain,  that  he  was 
not  removed  from  his  house  to  a  death- 
bed in  a  gaol  He  enjoyed,  however, 
to  the  last  moment,  the  sweetest  con- 


solation that  the  heart  can  feel  in  the 
affectionate  tenderness,  sympathy,  and 
attention  of  hit,  amiable  wife  and  son, 

A  great  number  of  curious  persons 
and  men  of  learning  are  gone  to'  Villi- 
ga,  in  the  duchy  of  Placentia,  to  be 
present  at  the  excavations,  which  were 
to  be  continued  on  a  great  scale  ;  they 
have  been  resumed  upon  a  plan  oppo- 
site to  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
followed.  Since  the  death  of  the  duke 
nothing  has  been  done  to  discover  the 
city  of  Villiga,  the  capital  of  a  flou- 
rishing republic,  and  which  disappear- 
ed by  a  catastrophe,  of  which  the  de- 
tails are  in  Pliny.  Some  private  baths 
have  been  discovered,  and  gold  medals 
of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Two  statues 
of  Vesta  have  also  been  discovered  by 
several  marble  columns.  It  is  hoped 
the  whole  city  will  be  discovered.  Two 
hundred  thousand  franks  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  antiquary 
Peter  Lama,  to  direct  all  these  la- 
bours, in  concert  with  the  engineer 
Circoncelli. 

CuriousBridge.— Thewirebridge, 
at  the  falls  of  Schuylkill,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  supported  by  six  wires,  each 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter- 
three  on  each  side  of  the  bridge. 
These  wires  extend  (forming  a  curve) 
from  the  garret  windows  of  the  wire 
factory  to  a  tree  on  the  opposite 
shore,  which  is  braced  by  wires  in 
three  directions.  The  door  timbers 
are  two  feet  long,  one  inch  by  three, 
suspended  in  a  horizontal  line  by 
stirrups  of  No.  6.  wire,  at  the  ends 
of  the  bridge,  and  No.  9.  in  the  cen- 
tre, from  the  curved  wires.  The  floor 
is  18  inches  wide,  of  inch  board,  se- 
cured to  the  floor  timbers  by  nails,  ex- 
cept where  the  ends  of  two  boards 
meet ;  here,  in  addition  to  the  nails, 
the  boards  are  kept  from  separating 
by  wire  ties.  There  is  a  board  six 
inches  wide,  on  its  edge  on  each  side 
of  the  bridge,  to  which  the  floor  tim- 
bers are  likewise  secured   by  wires. 
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Three  wires  stretched  on  each  side  of 
the  bridge,  along  the  stirrups,  form  a 
barrier  to  prevent  persons  from  faJlmg 
off.  The  floor  is  16  feet  from  the 
water,  and  400  feet  in  length.  The 
distance  between  the  two  points  of 
suspension  of  the  bndge  is  480  feet. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  wire  is  13141b. 

Ditto  ditto  wood  work       .  3380 

ditto  wrought  nails  .         8 

Total  weight  of  the  bridge  .  .  .  4702 

Four  men  would  do  the  work  of  a 

similar  bridge  in  two  weeks  of  good 

weather,  and  the  whole  expence  would 

be  about  SOO  dollars.     This  was  the 

Jird  -wire  bi  idge. 

15th. — Prince  Esterhazy's  Ban- 
quet.— Chandos-house,  in  Chatidos 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  was  opened 
on  Sunday  night,  tor  the  first  time  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  with  a  grand 
dinner  and  concert.  Thi?  magnificent 
structure  was  erected  by  the  Grand 
Duke,  a  title  conferred  on  his  Grace 
hi  consequence  of  the  style  of  regal 
splendour  in  which  he  hved  Every 
one  acquamted  with  the  Old  Courts  re- 
collects the  celebrated  preparations 
made  for  the  christening  of  the  infant, 
when  the  king  and  queen  stood  spon- 
sors in  person  ;  they  also  must  call  to 
mind  the  extraordinary  and  agonising 
catastrophe,  viz.  the  child  being  seized 
with  convulsions,  and  dying  in  the 
nurse's  arms  during  the  ceremony ; 
the  presumed  cause,  che  glare  of  light ! 

Once  more  terrestrial  greatness  ap- 
pears in  that  quarter  of  the  town — the 
prototype  of  the  Chandos  family  may 
be  seen  in  that  of  the  Prince  Paul 
Esterbazy,  their  possessions  exceedmg 
350,000/.  sterUng  per  anu^m. 

Tne  party  consisted  of  26  persons, 
comprismg  the  Pnnce  Regent,  Prince 
Esterhazy,  Lord  and  Lady  Castle- 
rragh.  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Hertford,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mon- 
trose, Marquis  of  Anglesea,  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Bathurst,  &c    &c. 

At  six  o'clock  the  domestics  were 


arranged  in  the  hall  and  on  the  grand 
stair-case,  dressed  in  new  and  magnifi- 
cent unifurms,  namely,  twelve  livery 
servants  wore  yellow  cloth,  with  broad 
stripes  of  silk  lace,  embroidered  very 
richly  with  the  family  arms,  an  equal 
number  of  those  usually  out  of  livery 
were  caparisoned  in  superfine  dark- 
blue  coats,  waistcoats,  and  breeches, 
embroidered  with  silver  in  a  style  of 
great  excellence  ;  those  dresses  had 
only  arrived  from  Vienna  in  the  pre- 
ceding week.  At  the  head  of  the 
corps  appeared  the  celebrated  hussar, 
who  is  seen  only  on  occasions  of  state. 
This  person  wore  a  dress  of  which  the 
pelisse  and  pantaloons  cost  270/. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  Prince  Regent 
arrived,  and  was  introduced  in  the 
great  drawing-room  to  the  Princess 
Esterhazy,  a  very  beautiful  young  wo- 
man, just  turned  of  20,  and  highly  ac-*- 
complished  The  principal  apartments 
were  furnished  after  the  Grecian  taste ; 
rosewood  and  gold,  the  cabinet  work  ; 
the  curtains,  chairs,  and  sofa  covers 
of  crimson  striped  -ilk,  very  rich  and 
handsome.  At  half  past  seven  the 
company  sat  down  to  dinner.  The 
banquet  consisted  of  three  courses, 
comprising  every  delicacy  ;  the  wines 
excellent,  and  the  destrt  was  extreme- 
ly fine.  The  Prince  Regent  staid  un- 
til a  late  hour. 

The  following  appearance  is  not 
very  unusual  in  the  streets  of  London, 
viz.  a  man  with  an  umbrella,  with 
cloth  gaiters  and  spurs,  and  a  straw 
hat.  A  writer,  however,  in  a  French 
paper  states,  that  the  Parisians  were 
perfectly  thunderstruck  at  such  an  ap- 
parition, and  hirjts  that  it  is  only  fit 
for  a  grotesque  habit  at  a  masquerade. 

ExiRAORDIN  vRyCiKCUMSIAnCE.- 

A  young  woman,  who  keeps  the  turn* 
pike  near  Henley-upon-Thames,  Ox- 
ford, and  who  has  been  married  four 
years,  has  now  nine  children,  who  are 
all  living  and  well.  At  her  first  ly- 
ing-in she  had  three  children,  at  her 
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second  three,  at  hpr  third  two,  and  at 
her  fourth  and  last  one. 

H/ck'sHall. — Brutal  Assault. 
— Chimncy  Swefping.^ — On  the  9th 
instant  the  trial  of  Willyam  Molya 
took  place  at  Hick's  Hall.  The  pri- 
soner was  a  master  sweep,  and  lately- 
stood  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  for  having,  by  brutal 
treatment,  caused  the  death  of  John 
Hewlings,  a  child  of  five  or  six  years 
of  age,  his  apprentice.  He  was,  how- 
ever, acquitted  of  this  charge,  but  re- 
tained on  an  indictment  for  an  assault 
on  the  same  child.  To  this  charge 
the  prisoner  this  day  pleaded  Not 
guilty. 

Mr  Walford,  for  the  prosecution, 
stated  the  case.  He  related  several 
cases  of  atrocious  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  towards  the  de- 
ceased John  Hewlings,  who  was  little 
more  than  five  years  old,  and  had  been 
for  a  few  months  his  apprentice  The 
learned  gentleman's  statement  was  ful- 
ly confirmed  in  evidence. 

Elizabeth  Ware  said,  on  the  2d  of 
April  last  the  prisoner  came  there  with 
a  boy,  between  five  and  six  years  of 
age,  to  sweep  the  chimney,  and  short- 
ly after  she  was  alarmed  by  the  vio- 
lent screaming  of  a  child  for  help,  this 
screaming  was  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  blows  or  slaps.  On  entering 
the  room  up  stairs  she  heard  the  boy 
crying  bitterly,  and  exclaiming,  «  Oh 
dear  !"  and  found  the  prisoner  stoop- 
ing and  striking  at  the  child's  legs 
with  a  brush,  to  force  him  up  a  chim- 
ney which  he  was  unable  to  ascend, 
and  then  dragging  him  down  and  dash- 
ing him  with  violence  upon  the  floor. 
The  child  screamed  bitterly 

Sarah  Reeve  stated,  that  she  lived 
in  the  same  house  with  the  last  wit- 
ness, and  that  on  the  day  stated  she 
was  called  by  her  to  go  up  stairs  in 
consequence  of  the  noise.  On  enter- 
ing the  room;  she  saw  the  prisoner 


with  his  arms  extended  up  the  chim- 
ney, and  soon  after  saw  him  draw  dowrt 
the  c'nild  and  let  him  fall  on  the  ground* 
all  of  a  lump.  He  then  sent  the  child 
up  the  chimney  again  (This  hap- 
pened after  Mrs  Ware  quitted  the 
room.)  The  infant  roared  that  his 
knees  were  sore  ;  he  then  drew  him 
down  agnin  by  the  back  part  of  his 
small  clothes,  and  dashed  him  upon 
the  hearth  ;  there  was  no  stove  there 
at  the  time,  and  swore  to  the  child  that 
he  would  serve  him  out  when  he  took 
him  home. 

y^nn  Chandler,of  ^rick-linCyWhitC' 
chapel,  deposed,  that  the  prisoner  came 
there  on  the  2Sd  April  to  sweep  her 
chimney.  He  brought  with  him  a  lit- 
tle boy,  whom  he  called  Johnny,  appa- 
rently about  five  years  old,  and  another 
about  12  or  14.  He  pat  the  child  up 
the  chimney,  where  the  little  thing 
stuck  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  He 
sent  the  other  boy,  whom  he  called 
David,  to  try  and  move  him,  without 
effect ;  he  called  out  to  the  child,,  but 
received  no  answer.  Witness  then  got 
alarmed,  and  wanted  the  prisoner  to 
get  a  ladder,  and  go  up  to  the  top  of 
the  chimney  outside.  He  did  at  length 
go  up,  and  somehow  or  other  eased 
the  child  from  the  outside.  The  lat- 
ter then  came  down  by  himself,  and 
stood  at  the  room  door,  waiting  until 
his  master,  who  had  gone  up  from  the 
outside,  had  returned.  The  moment 
the  prisoner  came  back  to  the  room, 
he  struck  the  child  a  blow  with  his  fist, 
and  knocked  him  up  senseless  against 
a  set  of  drawers  that  stood  near  him. 
The  witness  stated,  that  at  tfcis  both 
herself  and «  child  then  in  her  arms 
cried.  The  boy  who  was  struck  be- 
gan to  recover,  and  as  he  was  begin- 
ning to  move,  the  prisoner  gave  him  a 
kick  which  drove  him  across  the  room 
to  the  fire-place.  He  then  desired 
him  to  pack  up  his  things,  whilst 
doing  which  he  repeatedly  knocked 
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lis  head  against  the  brick-work  of  the 
ire-place.  He  also  kept  chucking 
lim  up  under  the  face  while  the  little 
:hing  stooped  to  tie  on  his  shoes,  and 
when  they  were  on  he  gave  him  a 
thump,  and  swore  with  an  oath,  that 
he*d  serve  him  out  when  he  got  him 
home. 

Mary  Craigt  who  lived  next  door 
to  the  prisoned,  proved,  that  on  help- 
ing the  wife  of' the  latter,  who  was 
drunk,  into  her  own  house,  she  saw 
the  child  on  the  ground  near  the  pri- 
soner, who  desired  him  to  get  up, 
which  he  was  unable  to  do  without 
the  assistance  of  a  stick.  Witness 
'looked  at  the  boy's  leg,  which  she 
found  greatly  swollen.  At  her  sug- 
"gestion  the  prisoner  rubbed  the  wound- 
ed part  with  ointment,  and  when  the 
latter  found  the  boy  still  unable  to 
walk,  he  dashed  him  on  the  ground. 

The  Court  then  summed  up  the 
evidence,  and  the  jury  mstantaneously 
returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  Court  inflicted  upon  him  the 
severest  punishment  in  its  power  for 
iin  assault ;  its  sentence  was,  that  he 
should  he '  imprisoned  Jbr  two  years. 
This  conviction  gave  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction to  a  crowded  court. 
,  The  Paris  papers,  for  these  many 
days,  have  been  occupied  with  a  de- 
tail of  the  trial  of  a  number  of  infa- 
tuated persons,  who  had  attempted  to 
plot  against  the  government,  and  call- 
mg  themselves  patriots  of  1816.  Those 
of  the  8th  instant,  notify  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  trial,  and  the  fate  of  these 
miserable  beings.  They  are  28  in 
number. 

20th — Progress  of  the  Diving- 
Bell. — The  beneficial  effects  of  this 
curious  machine  begin  to  display  them- 
selves in  a  prominent  manner,  as  was 
strikingly  evinced  in  Plymouth  Sound 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  anchorage  of 
the  Sound  having  been  swept  for  a 
mass  of  rock  lost  from  one  of  the 
Breakwater  vessels  in  May  1813;  and 
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the  same  being  found,  the  bell- vessel 
was  placed  over  the  spot,  and  the  bell, 
with  Fisher  and  two  other  men,  and 
proper  implements  for  boring,  lower- 
ed in  33  feet  of  wat;er,  who  succeeded 
in  boring  the  stone,  securing  a  lewis, 
and  making  fast  a  purchase  for  hea- 
ving it  up,  all  which  was  safely  effect- 
ed in  about  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
the  time  of  descending.  The  rock 
thus  recovered  weighs  four  tons,  and 
an  entire  summer  had  been  spent  in 
trying  to  get  it  up,  but  ineffectually, 
owing  to  its  peculiar  form,  which 
evaded  sweeping.  The  rock  has  been 
landed  at  the  King's  Quarry,  Oreston, 
for  future  conveyance  to  the  Breakwa- 
ter.— Plymouth  Paper 

A  common  gull  {^Larus  Canus)  in 
the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Elgin,  has  this  sea- 
son built  a  nest  and  laid  three  eggs, 
from  which  she  has  produced  two 
young  birds  j  the  female  bird  has  been 
domesticated  for  nearly  ten  years,  and 
the  male,  which  paired  with  her,  has 
been  so  for  five.  They  are  both  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  their  young  in 
feeding  them,  and  will  suffer  no  per- 
son to  approach  the  nest. — Inverness 
Journal 

Funeral  op  Mr  Sheridan.— On 
Saturday  last  the  mortal  remains  of 
this  distinguished  person  were  interred 
in  the  Poet's  Corner  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  a  space  being  fortunately  found 
for  the  body  near  to  those  of  Addison, 
Garrick,  and  Cumberland.  Many  of 
the  highest  rank  of  all  parties  have 
concurred  in  paying  testimony  of  re- 
spect to  the  remains  of  a  gentleman 
with  whom  most  of  them  had  lived  in 
habits  of  intimacy,  and  by  whose  de- 
lightful powers  they  had  been  so  often 
charmed  both  in  public  and  private. 
The  procession  was  viewed  with  the 
most  lively  feeling  by  thousands,  and 
there  was  the  most  perfect  order 
throughout  the  immense  crowd. 

22d. — The  Dutch  papers  are  full 
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of  dismal  accounts  of  the  effects  of 
the  rainy  season  on  the  continent. 
Great  part  of  the  lower  districts  in 
Holland  are  under  water ;  and  thejr 
assert  that  even  although  the  weather 
were  to  take  a  favourable  turn,  the 
calamitous  consequences  of  a  summer 
inundation  are  now  inevitable.  No- 
thing so  destructive  has  occurred  since 
175 J.  Ail  over  the  continent  they 
appear  to  be  suffering  from  the  same 
cold,  wet,  and  dark  weather,  iu  an 
eqnal  degree  with  ourselves. 

The  Belzebub  bomb,  preparing  for 
the  expedition  to  Algiers,  is  almost 
completed,  and  took  in  her  mortars 
last  Tuesdiy.  The  largest  of  these 
is  of  the  following  dimensions,  and 
may  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
its  extraordinary  powers  to  do  mis- 
chief :— ^ 

F.    ix. 
Length  of  th&  mortar  -  4     0 

Calibre         -  -         -  11 

Extreme  breadth  at  the  muzzle      2  11 

Tons.  crt'/.     fjm.  //«. 
Weight         -       5         I        O      18 

bed  about      r       "       "       ^ 

Calibre  of  iho  cliamber         -  0     8^ 

Deplh  of  ditto         -         -         -        I      2V 

Length  from  ditto  to  the  muzzle    2     0 

i-or  charging;  inortar  2llb.  gunpowder. 

•  On  Thursdjy  an  order  wmj  received 

at  Plymouth  for  all  the  ships  to  n> 

ceive  iron  cables,  and  have  bits  fitted 

fore  and  aft  for  faster.ing  springs  to 

them,  in  case  it  should  be  necess;iry 

to  lie  broadside  to  the  enemy's  balte- 

riea.     The  launches  and  boats  are  to 

carry  small  mortars  and  carronades. 

The  police  intelligence  from  the 
British  metropolis  has  lately  assumed 
a  character  ci  dreadful  interest.  They 
develope  scenes  of  iniquity  like  those 
of  the  days  of  Jomthan  iVild,  and  of 
the  same  nature  too  as  that  villain's 
atrocity,  inciting  others  t»>  commit 
crimes  in  order  to  obtain  the  reward 
of  their  conviction.  One  individual 
engages  with  another  in  this  horrkl 
employment,  and  their  different  parts 


are  thus  divided  ; — One  selects  the 
wretched  victims  who  are  to  be  inci- 
ted, while  the  other,  informed  by  hii 
accomplice  of  the  time  and  place  where 
the  crime  is  to  be  committed,  appre- 
hends them  in  the  very  act  ;  the  com- 
mittal, trial,  and  conviction  follow — 
whilst  the  thousand  times  guiltier  de- 
luders  riot  on  the  price  of  the  blood 
and  Uves  of  their  fellow-creatures  they 
have  sold.  It  is  not  as  yet  known 
how  many  have  fallen  beneath  the 
arts  of  these  demons,  but  the  investi- 
gations are  followed  up  with  great 
zeal  and  ability. 

So  much  apprehension  has  the  wea- 
ther  excited  in  differciit  parts  of  Swe-» 
den,  that  prayers  are  offered  up  in  the 
churclies  daily  to  the  Deity  for  a  fa- 
vourable change. 

The  situation  of  America  is  also 
extraordinary  in  this  respect.  From 
an  article  from  Quebec,  dated  L^th 
June,  it  is  stated,  that  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  of  that  month,  the  roofj 
of  the  houses  and  the  streets  were  co- 
vered with  snow.  When  the  cloudj 
cleared  away,  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north  of  that  city  were 
perceived  to  be  covered,  the  most  dis- 
tant apparently  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 

21u\ On  Monday  evening,  at  nine 

o'clock,  the  marriage  ceremony  be- 
tween her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin« 
cess  Mary  and  his  Highness  Prince 
William,  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
Edinburgh,  was  solemnised  in  the 
Queen's  palace.  The  duke  has  de- 
clined countenancing  any  application 
to  Parliament  for  a  marriage-dower  to 
the  princess,  his  highness  declariu^ 
that  he  thinks  hii  own  income,  with 
tiiat  of  the  princess  \\\f,  spouse,  suffi- 
cient for  their  joint  support  with  a  de- 
gree of  splendour  appropriate  to  their 
rank*  In  the  present  crisis  of  pubhc 
distress,  this  determination  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  illustrious  pair. 

29th. — Caution. — In  consequence 
of  a  young  man,  a  passenger  by  the 
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Bristol  mail,  on  Thursday  se'ennight, 
imprudently  blowing  a  horn  at  the 
moment  the  horses  had  been  put  to 
the  coach  to  proceed  from  Swansea 
towards  Milford,  the  animals  set  cfFat 
full  speed  without  coachman,  guard, 
or  passenjrers,  made  a  momentary  halt 
-at  the  Post- Office,  and  finally  reached 
Pontardulais,  their  usual  stage  of  nine 
-miles>  fortunately  without  accident  or 
injury.  The  mail  and  passengers  were 
forwarded  by  another  coach. 
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Paris,    July  24M Wilson  and 

Bruce,  who  had  received  orders  to  quit 
Trance,  left  town  yesterday  for  Ca- 
lais, escorted  by  a  captain  of  gendar- 
mene.-^On  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  quit- 
ting the  Force,  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
had  been  applied  to  by  Sir  Charles 
Stuart  concerning  his  passport,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  any  personal  communi- 
cation between  this  gentleman  and  the 
•French  police.  M.  de  Caze,  whether 
from  ignorance  of  the  arrangement,  or 
from  some  other  cause  or  motive  un- 
known to  the  public,  on  Wednesday 
night,  at  ten  o'clock,  sent  a  gendarme 
to  Sir  Robert,  who  came  with  little 
ceremony  into  the  apartment  where 
he  and  Lady  Wilson  were  sitting, 
and  threw  down  a  paper  on  the  table, 
observing,  **  that  contains  an  order 
for  you  to  quit  Paris  in  three  hours, 
and  France  in  as  many  days.'* 

Madrid,  July  6th. — The  king  ha^ 
issued  an  order,  in  which  he  declares, 
that  "  wishing  the  re-establishment  of 
the  company  of  Jesus  (ahas  Jesuits)  to 
be  effected  as  speedily  as  possible,  for 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  benefit  of 
my  kmgdoms,  it  is  my  sovereign  will 
that  the  houses,  colleges,  churches, 
hospitals,  funds,  and  rents,  of  which  it 
was  deprived  by  the  decree  of  its  sup- 


pression, and  which  still  exist,  be  all 
restored  to  it,**  5cc. 

Paris,  July  31. — On  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  the  three  traitors,  Pleig- 
nier,  Carbonneau,  and  Tolleron,-  suf- 
fered the  sentence  of  the  law  at  Paris. 
Previous  to  their  execution,  they  un- 
derwent the  dreadful  ceremony  of 
having  the  right  hand  cut  off.  Pleig- 
nier  was  35  years  of  age,  by  trade  a 
currier  ;  Carbonneau,  aged  34,  a  writ- 
ing master ;  and  Tolleron,  aged  3()» 
was  an  engraver.  An  immense  crowd 
was  as^iembled  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
air  rang  with  shouts  of  *'  Vive  le 
Roi  !**  Yet  it  is  shocking  to  huma- 
nity to  learn  that,  while  making  the 
awful  atonement  to  the  offended  laws 
of  their  country,  the  last  moments  of 
these  miserable  wretches  was  hailed  as 
a  spectacle  and  a  triumph,  instead  of 
exciting  sympathy,  mingled  with  a 
just  sense  of  their  crime.  Whether 
under  a  legitimate  government,  or  in- 
volved in  the  vortex  of  revolution,  the 
French  nation  is  ever  the  same — de- 
lighting in  blood,  and  inaccesible  to 
feeling. 

The  Dey  of  Algiers  is  fortify- 
ing his  city  with  great  activity.  The 
slaves  are  set  to  work  on  the  for- 
tifications, and  the  Dey  superintends 
the  work  in  person.  He  is  supported 
by  his  Morocco  majesty,  and  by  all 
the  other  Barbary  powers  along  that 
extensive  hne  of  coast. 

8th. — Some  time  back  a  most  at- 
rocious conspiracy  among  the  police 
officers  was  discovered.  Their  sys- 
tem, it  appears,  has  been  to  get  coun- 
try lads  and  Irish  labourers,  newly 
cotne  to  town,  enticed  to  commit  some 
burglary,  or  to  engage  in  circulating 
forged  money,  whom  they  seized  when 
a  proper  opportunity  arrived  of  getting 
sufficient  evidence  to  condemn  them  ; 
whcrt-by  these  cHicers  shared  the  re- 
ward allowed  by  law,  or  blood  money,. 
as   it   is   appropriately    called.     The 
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principal  actors  in  this  horrid  business 
have  been  Vaughan,  Broke,  and  Pel 
ham. 

Not  a  post  reaches  London  without 
bringing  letters  from  the  convicts  at 
Woolwich,  Sheerness,  Portsmouth, 
&c.  containing  charges  against  the 
wretches,  and  giving  the  particulars  of 
fresh  plots.  Some  of  these  letters 
pame  various  persons,  not  yet  in  cus- 
tody, as  connected  with  Vaughan. 
Limbrick,  Reid,  and  other  officers, 
are,  in  consequence,  making  every  ef- 
fort to  apprehend  them. 

Paris,  August  3d — About  twen- 
ty-four young  women  belonging  to 
families  in  the  parish  of  Sulpice,  as- 
semljled  yesterday  morning  in  that 
church,  and  proceeded  in  procession 
to  the  church  of  St  Genevieve,  the 
pa*roness  of  Paris,  in  order  to  solicit, 
by  their  prayers  to  that  saint,  the  ces- 
sation of  the  rains  which  we  have  had 
for  these  two  months. 
,  Captain  Mario  de  Boni  Dulari,  ar- 
rived from  Cagliari,  reports,  that  the 
English  ship  Kent  was  sharply  at- 
tacked on  the  coast  by  two  Barbary 
corsairs,  on  board  of  one  of  which  was 
Hassan  Yussuf,  nephew  of  the  Dey  of 
Algiers.  After  a  very  obstinate  ac- 
tion, the  English  ship  was  taken,  and 
aU  the  crew  made  prisoners ;  only 
Jean  Marie  Daubert,  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  on  board  the  Kent,  was  put 
on  shore  by  Hassan  YussuPs  boat. 
The  English  captain,  seeing  his  ves- 
sel sinking,  could  not  restrain  his 
grief  and  indignation.  He  vented  his 
anger  in  reproaches  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Algerines  ;  but  the  Dey*s  nephew 
replied,  that  "  the  Barbary  powers 
hated  the  English  more  than  they 
dreaded  the  tigers  of  the  desert ;  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  reduce  them  all 
to  slavery,  and  to  make  the  sea  swal- 
low up  their  island,  as  he  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  it  swallow  up  his  ves- 
sel." Then  giving  away  to  his  fury, 
the  pirate  practised  every  sort  of  cruel- 


ty on  the  unfortunate  English-  Two 
were  put  to  death  ;  some  were  fas- 
tened to  the  maiu-yard,  beaten,  and 
thrown  into  the  hold  ;  others  were 
compelled  to  work  the  ship,  &c. 

Intelligence  at  all  to  be  relied  on  is 
obtained  from  Spain  with  great  diffi- 
culty. There  every  thing  is  herme- 
tically sealed  against  the  introduction 
of  all  foreign  journals  ;  they  know  no- 
thing but  through  the  official  jour- 
nal. The  police  and  the  inquisition 
united  have  filled  the  country  with 
spies  ;  no  one  dares  to  open  his  mouth, 
and  much  less  to  write  respecting  po- 
litical events,  as  the  post-otfice  has  al- 
ready served  as  a  fatal  trap  to  many. 
In  Spain  the  same  war  is  carried  on 
against  the  use  of  British  manufac- 
tures as  in  the  states  of  others  of  our 
generous  allies. 

St  Domingo. — Extract  of  a  letter 
from  a  merchant  in  the  West  Indies, 
dated  16lh  June,  1816:— 

When  we  arrived  at  St  Pomingo, 
there  were  several  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour of  Cape  Henry,  where  no  per- 
son is  permitted  to  land  until  the  ves- 
sel they  arrive  in  has  been  visited  by  a 
boat  from  the  shore.  Shortly  after 
coming  to  anchor,  the  visiting  boat 
came  off  with  an  officer,  interpreter, 
Sec.  Their  appearance  was  by  no 
means  prepossessing.  Dressed  in  very 
wide  checked  trowsers,  with  boot9 
above,  a  long  blue  coat,  faced  with 
red,  and  out  at  the  elbows,  huge  cock- 
ed hat,  with  a  red  feather  at  least  two 
feet  long,  and  a  dragoon  sabre  by 
their  side,  gave  to  their  black  faces  a 
very  formidable  appearance.  They 
were,  however,  very  civil,  made  their 
bo?i  jour,  a  la  Francois,  enquired  the 
news,  swallowed  cheese,  ham,  &c.  by 
the  lump,  moistening  them  well  with 
wine,  gin,  and  porter,  and  then  lugged 
us,  the  captain,  and  three  other  pas- 
sengers, all  away  to  the  governor,  M. 
le  Due  de  Marmalade,  a  black  man^. 
about  60  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
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Africa,  mild  in  his  manners,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  liked  by  both  the  na- 
tives and  strangers.  He  merely  en- 
quired our  names  and  business,  took 
all  our  letters,  papers,  &c.  in  order  to 
have  them  translated  for  his  majesty, 
And  then  ordered  us  to  wait  upon  M. 
le  Baron  Dupuy,  a  coloured  man, 
about  50,  private  secretary  to  the 
king,  &c.  reckoned  a  second  Talley- 
rand, and  looks  certainly  a  man  of  ad- 
dress. 'The  desolation  which  surrounds 
you  in  the  town  of  Cape  Henry  on 
'iifst  landing,  is  a  most  impressive 
scene.  It  was  formerly  a  town  con- 
taining 60,000  or  70,000  inhabitants, 
built  upon  a  plain,  in  the  most  regular 
Order,  all  the  streets  intersecting  each 
Other  at  right  angles,  and  running  in 
straight  lines,  £.  and  W.  and  N.  and 
S.  The  buildings  have  been  uniform- 
ly elegant.  Picture  to  yourself  such 
'  St  place — the  houses  completely  sack- 
^6,  and  only  the  outward  walls  and 
balconies  remaining— -trees  and  shrubs 
growing  within  and  upon  the  walls ; 
i/ihd  grass  growing  upon  the  streets, 
^ittd  you  have  something  almost  as  me- 
lancholy as  the  appearance  of  Cape 
Henry.  To  complete  the  picture, 
however,  you  must  conceive  a  climate 
uniformly  serene,  a  kind  of  splendour 
in  the  bright  blazing  sun,  and  the 
lively  verdure  all  around,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  partial  occupation  of  the 
ruined  houses,  which  here  and  there 
contains  a  family  of  blacks  or  mulat- 
toes.  The  houses  of  the  few  EngHsh 
{md  Americans  resident  there  are  an 
exception  to  this,  as  are  also  the  few 
occupied  by  the  nobility.  These 
have  been  completely  repaired,  and 
just  serve  to  show  how  splendid  a 
place  it  must  have  been  when  all  the 
others  were  in  the  same  state.  The 
same  descfiption  will  apply  to  the 
country.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
travelling  from  Gonaives  across  to  the 
Cape,  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles. 
Cn  every  side  I  could  see  the  ruins  of 


fine  houses  and  plantations  ;  atid,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  country.  I  have 
little  doubt  but  the  assertion  of  the 
French  is  correct — *«  that  their  pos- 
sessions in  St  Domingo  were  once 
worth  all  the  colonies  in  the  West  In- 
dies.** 

12th. — Intelligence  has  arrived  of 
the  assassination  of  Mr  Lyell,  the 
messenger,  at  Madrid.  The  cause  is 
unknown.  He  had  left  the  ambassa- 
dor's house  to  take  a  walk,  and  no  ac- 
count was  received  of  him  till  next 
day,  when  his  body  was  found  in  the 
ruins  of  an  old  china  manufactory, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
French.  He  had  four  wounds  in  his 
heart ;  and  it  is  singular  that  neither 
money  nor  watch,  nor  any  thing  else, 
was  taken  from  his  person.  He  was 
a  man  of  singularly  mild  and  quiet 
manners — the  last  man  to  get  into 
riot  or  disturbance.  He  was  former- 
ly in  the  family  of  Lord  Cathcart,  by 
every  member  of  which  he  was  much 
beloved.  He  had  seen  much — had 
been  in  all  parts  of  the  world — and 
was  a  very  intelligent  serviceable  man. 
He  had  been  about  20  years  a  messen- 
ger. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  se'ennight, 
three  narrow  boats,  laden  with  the 
broken  lace-frames  belonging  to  Messrs 
Heathcoce  and  Boden,  set  oif  trom 
Loughborough,  on  their  route  to 
Stourport,  from  whence  the  river  Se- 
vern and  the  Bristol  Channel  afford  an 
easy  communication  with  Devonshire, 
the  place  of  their  ultimate  destination. 
Several  of  the  workmen  also  embark- 
ed for  this  new  settlement,  on  board 
the  same  vessels,  and  more  are  prepar- 
ing to  follow  them. 

Mth — Curious  MANUspRrpTS.— 
Upwards  of  300  origiiial  manuscript 
letters  of  John,  first  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, chiefly  addressed  to  the  then 
secretary  of  state,  Sir  Charles  Hedges, 
and  many  of  them  coutainiug  matter 
of  very  considerable  interest,  were  sold 
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by  public  auction  on  the  Gth  instant. 
These  letters,  together  with  three 
notes  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne  to 
her  favourite  secretary,  were  sold  for 
570  guineas.  Most  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  letters  were  written 
during  his  briUiant  career  on  the  con- 
tinent, in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  ;  and  contain,  besides  military 
details,  some  curious  diplomatic  parti- 
culars. 

Dv^KEi/D,  Jug,  ISth Extract  of 

a  letter. — This  night,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt  here.  My  house  felt  as  if 
moved  from  its  base  ;  my  family  were 
much  alarmed  ;  and  my  son,  in  step- 
ping into  bed,  was  nearly  thrown  on 
the  floor.  I  have  felt  several,  but 
none  more  sensibly  than  this  night. 
Stepping  into  a  neighbour's  house  soon 
after,  I  found  his  family  in  great  ter- 
ror, the  shock  having  had  the  effect 
of  nearly  spilling  the  liquor  on  the  ta- 
ble, as  they  were  sitting  together  after 
supper.  About  this  time,  a  small 
meteor  was  seen  to  pass  from  east  to 
west,  though  the  shock  seemed  to 
come  from  the  west. 

Earthquake — In verk ess,  yhi- 
gust  14-M. — This  place  was  last  night 
visited  with  a  severe  and  distinct  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  about  a  quar- 
ter before  11  o'clock.  The  walls  of 
houses  could  be  observed  to  shake. 
The  shock  lastedfor  about  five  seconds, 
and  alarmed  the  people  very  much. 
The  streets  were  crowded  to  excess  ; 
every  person  hurrying  to  the  fields. 
On  going  out,  a  glow  of  heat  was 
very  sensibly  felt,  resembling  that  on 
approaching  a  baker's  oven,  'i'he  ap- 
pearance of  the  utmosphere  was  calm 
and  serene.  No  serious  accident  hap- 
pened here  ;  several  chimney  stalks 
have  been  thrown  down,  but  fortu- 
nately no  lives  were  lost. 

Montrose,  Aug.  lUh Last  night, 

about  eleven  o'clock,  three  distinct 
shocks   of  an  earthquake  were  felt  j 


the  bells  in  our  house  rang,  and  the 
plates  rattled  against  one  another ; 
many  people  left  their  houses  and  went 
to  the  streets. 

On  Tuesday  night,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  was 
distinctly  felt  in  this  city.  It  took 
place  at  four  minutes  before  eleven 
o'clock,  and  continued,  as  nearly  as 
we  could  estimate,  about  six  seconds. 
The  undulation  appeared  to  come 
from  S.S.E.  and  was  simultaneously 
felt  to  the  distance  of  some  miles,  in 
the  direction  N.N-W.  Where  we  sat, 
the  house  was  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tion, the  heaviest  articles  of  furniture 
were  moved,  and  a  rumbling  noise  was 
heard,  as  if  some  heavy  body  was  roll- 
ing along  the  roof.  In  many  houses 
the  bells  were  set  a  ringing,  and  the 
agitation  of  the  wires  continued  visi- 
ble for  some  time  after  the  cessation  of 
the  shock.  It  has  been  described  to 
us  by  one  who  was  in  Lisbon  at  that 
period,  as  exactly  resembling  the  com- 
mencement of  the  earthquake  in  that 
city,  on  the  6th  of  June  1807.  A  se- 
cond, but  more  partial  shock,  was  felt 
at  half-past  eleven  ;  since  which  time 
(blessed  be  God),  we  have  had  no  re- 
turn of  this  awful,  and,  in  our  happy 
country,  unusual  visitation  of  his  pro- 
vidence. The  air,  during  the  night, 
was  mild  and  calm,  with  clear  moon- 
light ;  and  the  only  appearance  after 
the  shocks,  was  that  of  a  thin  whi- 
tish vapour  settling  on  the  surround- 
ing  hills — Aberdeeriy  Aug.  I4;th. 

Perth,  Jug.  iSth. — ^^On  Tuesday 
night,  about  a  quarter  before  11 
o'clock,  two  smart  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake, the  second  of  which  succeeded 
the  first  at  the  interval  of  half  a  mi- 
nute,  were  felt  in  this  city,  and  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  neighbourhood, 
particularly  in  the  low  grounds.  The 
etfects  of  the  shocks  wtre  perceptible 
for  several  seconds,  and  in  some  pla- 
ces were  so  violent,  as  to  shake  the 
windows,  and  cause  a  rattling  noise 
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among  the  slates.  Persons  in  bed  felt 
a  sensible  agitation,  or  rather  concus- 
sion, in  an  upward  direction  ;  and  if 
the  bed  happened  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  wall,  a  lateral  shock  was  also 
felt.  In  some  houses  the  chairs  and 
tables  were  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  even  the  bells  began  a  ring, 
ing.  Birds  in  cages  were  thrown 
down  from  the  sticks  on  which  they 
were  perched,  and  exhibited  evident 
signs  of  fear.  A  hollow  rumbling 
noise  was  heard  by  different  indivi- 
duals, which  seemed  to  die  away  ,in 
the  wfst.  The  air  at  the  time  was 
clear  and  serene.  Similar  effects  were 
perceived,  about  the  same  time,  at 
Dunkeld,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and 
Strathearn. 

17[h. — Colonel  Coulston,  of  Blenkin- 
sopp  Castle,  has  lately  presented  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle  a 
tablet  of  freestone,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion to  Ceres,  in  irregular  iambic  ver- 
ses, and  in  a  very  fine  state  of  preser- 
vation. It  was  found  in  Caervoran,  the 
Magna  of  the  Notitia,  and  one  of  the 
eighteen  stations  on  the  line  of  the 
wall. 

One  day  during  the  last  week,  a 
chimney  swallow  was  taken  at  High- 
field  Moor,  as  white  as  the  purest 
snow,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr  Norman,  of  the  Blue  Bell,  in  Car- 
lisle. 

A  lioness,  belonging  to  Messrs 
Oilman  and  Atkin's  collection  of  wild 
beasts,  on  Tuesday  se'ennight,  at  Ket- 
tering, near  Liverpool,  whelped  three 
males  and  one  female. 

^ROLiTR. — An  instance  of  this  rare 
phenomenon  has  recently  occurred 
near  Glastonbury  ;  it  was  preceded  by 
an  uncommon  noise  resembling  thun- 
der, towards  the  south,  when  a  stone 
of  the  size  of  a  large  egg  fell,  striking 
a  window,  which  it  entered  (making 
a  very  small  aperture),  and  fell  on  the 
floor  ;   on    being  taken    up.  it  burnt 


the  fingers,  and  had  a  strong  sulphure- 
ous smell. 

Brtghton,  Aug.  2\st. — By  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Neptune  packet,  Captain 
Cheeseman,  last  night,  we  learn  the 
particulars  of  a  fatal  affair  off  Dieppe. 
—  On  Saturday  last,  the  Nancy  pac- 
ket, captain  Partridge,  from  London, 
arrived  off  the  harbour,  where  she  lay 
all  the  following  day,  without  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  port.  On  Monday- 
morning,  about  four  o'clock,  a  party 
of  officers,  about  2 ),  from  the  cus- 
tom house,  took  a  boat  and  went  off  to 
the  vessel,  and  desired  the  captain  to 
bring  to.  This  was  not  immediately 
complied  with,  when  the  whole  party- 
fired  a  volley  of  small  arms,  and  the 
shots  only  damaged  her  sails.  The  crew 
of  the  Nancy^were  intimidated,  and  be- 
ing unarmed  at  the  time,  ran  below  for  • 
security.  Another  volley  was  fired,f 
and  we  regret  to  state  two  shots  struck 
the  captain,  one  of  which  penetrated 
through  his  body,  and  another  wound- 
ed him  in  the  neck  ;  the  officers 
boarded  the  vessel,  and  brought  her 
to  the  pier. head  at  Dieppe,  when  she 
was  examined,  and  not  one  article  of 
contraband  goods  was  found  on  board. 
The  captain  died  in  two  hours  after 
he  was  wounded,  leaving  a  wife  and 
ten  children  to  deplore  this  melancholy- 
catastrophe. 

DiFPPE,  Au^.  22d. — Sir  William 
Scott  has  been  indefatigable  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  piratical  murder  of 
captain  Partridge,  and  to  bring  the 
perpetrators  to  justice,  but  all  of  no 
avail.  They  are  allowed  to  continue 
at  large.  None  of  the  crew  belonging 
to  the  Nancy  were  permitted  to  land 
on  the  day  the  deceased  was  conveyed 
to  the  grave.  The  corpse  was  follow- 
ed by  all  the  English  visitors  and  re- 
sidents in  the  town.  It  was  a  solemn 
procession,  and  the  anguish  of  our 
feelings  could  not  be  described. 

22d.— The  deraoniacal  spirit  of  a 
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part  of  the  population  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Nottingham  was 
again  manifested,  at  the  trial  of  the 
Luddites  there,  at  the  late  assizes,  all 
of  whom  were  acquitted.  Many  of 
the  members  of  the  Court  were  insult- 
ed, and  the  learned  Judge  Graham, 
who  tried  the  prisoners,  had  the  most 
scandalous  language  addressed  to  him, 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
Court. 

The  violent  and  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings which  were  said  to  have  in- 
timidated the  jury  at  Nottingham, 
induced  above  200  of  the  most  respec- 
table  inhabitants  of  this  town  to  rally 
20und  the  constituted  authorities,  and 
give  their  aid  towards  the  faithful  ad- 
ministration of  justice.*  After  the 
judges  had  entered  their  carriage,  they 
escorted  them  to  the  Castle,  and  the 
trials  of  the  Luddites  were  immediate- 
ly proceeded  in. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  when 
three  prisoners  (Towle,  Slater,  Bad- 
der),  were  put  to  the  bar,  and  the 
business  continued  without  qny  inter- 
ruption whatever,  until  half  past  nine 
in  the  evening.  After  having  passed 
the  different  sentences  upon  the  pri- 
soners, the  judges  were  reconducted 
tQ  their  lodgings,  in  the  same  manner 
iq  which  they  came.  The  chief  ma- 
gistrate and  his  party  then  returned 
to  the  castle,  and  escorted  the  pri- 
soners to  gaol,  where  having  safely 
deposited  them,  the  assemblage  broke 
up. — Lincoln  paper. 

SuRltilNDER  OF   BeaLKELLY   CaS- 

TLE.— We  have  received  an  account  of 
the  taking  the  extensive  illicit  distillery, 
in  Bcalkelly  castle,  on  Tuesday  last, 
by  Mr  Deane,  A.  I.  general  here,  and 
Mr  LafFan,  surveyor,  of  Killaloa,  with 
a  party  of  the  93d  regiment.  The  cas- 
tle is  built  in  the  Shannon,  about  170 
yards  from  the  shore,  and  two  miles 
fiom  Tomgreany  ;  it  has  long  been  a 
f?afe  place  of  refuge  for  private  dis- 


tillatiori,  and  has  hitherto  defied  the 
efforts  of  the  revenue  to  take  it.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  about  15  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  it  was 
considered  so  strong  that  a  large  force 
from  Limerick,  some  time  back  with 
cannon,  returned  without  being  able 
to  effect  its  reduction. — Clare  Jour* 
naly  Aug  \2th. 

Charleston,  June  I5th, — Several- 
white  men  have  been  lately  murdered 
by  the  Pawnee  and  Osage  Indians. 
The  Pawnees  justify  the  act  as  defend- 
ing their  hunting  grounds  from  the 
whites.  Both  the  Osage  and  Pawnees 
declare  that  the  few  whites  who  visit 
their  country  as  hunters,  kill  more  buf- 
faloes in  one  year  than  would  support 
both  their  nations  (containing  10,000 
persons)  for  the  same  period.  It  is  said 
that  5000  buffaloes  were  killed  last 
fall  to  procure  one  boat-load  of  tallow. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  thousands 
of  those  animals  are  killed  for  the  sake 
of  their  tongues  and  tallow. 

The  Osages  complain  that  settle- 
ments are  forming  in  the  midst  of  their 
hunting  country,  500  miles  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  is  about  half 
way  to  the  Spanish  villages  in  Mexi- 
co. 

26th. — A  young  man,  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  a  native  of  Davis' 
Straits,  has  been  brought  to  this 
country,  by  the  Thomas  and  Anne> 
of  Leith.  He  has  brought  a  canoe 
of  his  native  country  with  hiin,  and 
yesterday  he  performed  some  dexter- 
ous feats  in  the  wet  dock,  before  a 
numerous  company  of  spectators.  He 
is  a  most  expert  swimmer  j  he  dives 
with  his  boat  above  him,  and  rises 
again  at  a  great  distance  sitting  in  it. 
He  is  dressed  in  the  costume  of  his 
country. 

Paris,  I9ih. — On  landing  at  Ca- 
lais, the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
accompanied  by  Colonels  Churchill 
and  Percy,  and  some  other  ofiicera. 
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The  same  day  were  landed  several  car- 
•iages  belonging  to  the  Duke,  and  a 
pack  of  72  dogs. 

In  the  night  of  Monday  week,  the 
Flora,  of  London,  which  had  just  ta- 
ken in  her  cargo  from  Nesham  and 
Co.'s  staiths,  at  Sunderland,  blew  up 
with  a  terrible  explosion.  The  deck 
beams  were  broken,  and  the  decks 
completely  torn  up,  with  considerable 
Other  damage.  This  accident  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
boy  going  between  decks  with  a 
lighted  candle,  by  which  some  car- 
|>uretted  hydrogen  gas,  arising  from 
the  inflammable  state  of  the  coal,  was 
ignited. 

Mentz,  Aug,  Wth. — «  Yesterday, 
at  six  in  the  morning,  while  the  inha 
bitants,  talcing  advantage  of  an  in- 
terval of  fine  weather,  were  scattered 
about  in  the  promenade,  gardens,  and 
other  public  places,  enjoying  the  plea- 
sures of  the  season,  the  drums  were 
very  unexpectedly  heard  beating  the 
generale.  The  Austrians,  after  seve- 
ral discharges,  appeared  on  the  side 
of  the  Freiich  gate,  situate  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  Prussian  post,  which  had 
been  established  there.  The  Prussians, 
on  their  part,  brought  up  two  pieces 
of  cannon  ;  but  after  receiving  seve- 
ral rounds  of  musketry,  they  retired 
to  their  quarters.  On  this  occasion 
both  governors  showed  much  energy 
in  stopping  the  disorder.  Their  efforts 
were  at  first  useless,  as  the  furious  sol- 
diers, disregarding  the  authority  of 
their  commanders,  only  attacked  each 
other  with  the  greater  fury.  Their 
activity  and  perseverance  were,  how- 
ever, at  length  crowned  with  success. 
Followed  by  their  staffs  and  a  squa- 
dron of  cavalry,  they  succeeded  in 
rallying  their  troop*.  In  the  quarter 
of  the  town  where  this  affair  took 
place,  the  houses  are  riddled  with  shot. 
Fifteen  balls  were  found  in  one  apart- 
4Bent  of  the  house  of  the  curate  of  the 


parish.  The  terror  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  ran  in  every  direction  to  call  home 
the  mem.bers  of  their  respective  fami- 
lies, may  vjrell  be  imagined.  Doors, 
windows,  shops,  were  all  in  a  moment 
barricaded.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
this  dispute  commenced,  nor  what  is 
the  number  of  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed.'' 


SEPTEMBER, 


Plymoutit,  Sept  2. — Arrived  this 
morning,  the  Jasper  sloop  of  war,  from 
Gibraltar,  which  place  she  left  the 
17th  ult.  with  dispatches  from  Admi- 
ral Lord  Exmouth.  The  fleet  were 
joined  at  Gibraltar  by  the  Dutch  Ad- 
miral Capeller,  having  six  frigates  and 
a  sloop  of  war  under  his  command, 
who  was  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Ex- 
mouth's  fleet.  The  whole  sailed  from 
Gibraltar  on  the  Hth  ult.  with  a  fair 
wind  for  Algiers,  and  expected  to  ar- 
rive there  in  two  or  three  days. 

Most  foul  surmises  are  circulated  in 
Spain  respecting  the  murder  of  Mr 
Lyell,  the  late  messenger.  That  he 
was  killed  by  no  common  rufHan  for 
the  purposes  of  plunder,  is  evident 
from  the  papers  and  letters  which  he 
had  about  him  being  all  that  were  sto- 
len. Rumour  concludes  that  his  death 
was  connected  with  political  purpo- 
ses ;  and  that  immediately  after,  the 
order  to  convey  the  Spanish  liberales 
from  Ceuta,  was  given.  Whether  he 
had  been  the  bearer  of  remonstrances, 
or  conveyed  letters  of  condolence  from 
their  friends  here  or  in  France,  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  his  papers  were  all  hiff  assassins 
aimed  at. 

Among  the  numerous  effects  of  the 
late  earthquake  in  the  north  of  Scot* 
land,  the  sluice-gate  of  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter at  Parkhill,  the  seat  of  General 
Gordon,  near  Aberdeen,  weigbing  se- 
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vcral  tons,  was  raised  from  the  founda- 
tion above  twelve  inches,  and  son^e 
large  stones  having  rolled  underneath 
it,  kept  it  up  in  that  situation  until 
mot  of  the  water  escaped  before  it 
could  be  replaced. 

5th. — The  sale  of  Mr  Roscoe's 
books  commenced  at  Liverpool  on 
Monday.  The  company,  at  the  com- 
niencement,  comprised  competitois  (in 
person  and  by  agency)  of  much  learn- 
ing and  book  loving  fame,  viz.  Ea;-1 
Spencer.  Mr  Heber,  the  Reverend  Dr 
Butler,  Mr  Darwin,  (of  Liihfield,) 
&:c.  An'.or:g  the  London  booksellers, 
were  Messrs  Longman,  Arch,  Trip- 
hook,  Evans,  Allen,  &c.  with  n;any 
from  the  country.  On  the  first  day, 
a  copy  of  the  Catholicon  sold  for  sfxty 
guineas;  Panzer,  twenty  guineas; 
Eandini,  Flo.  1761',  thirty-seven  gui- 
neas ;  Bib.  Spcnceriana,  b.  p.  fourteen 
guineas. 

Nova  iScoxiA. Mr  Brcmley,  a 

gentleman  extensively  engaged  in  the 
promotion  and  superintendance  of  the 
education  of  the  poor  at  Halifax,  thus 
writes  to  a  friend  in  London  : — '*  A 
ver'y  intelligent  chief  has  been  with  me 
for  some  time,  and  1  have  the  satis- 
faction to  say,  that  1  have  fulfilled  the 
benevolent  wish  of  our  worthy  gover- 
nor, (Sir George  Sheibrooke)  by  pur- 
chasing implements  of  husbandry  and 
seed  sifficient  for  45  families  of  the 
Indians,  vho,  with  their  children,  con- 
sist of  317  souls.  I  have  also  purcha- 
sed two  excellent  fishing-nets,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  salmon,  &c.  with 
which  the  river  Shubenaccadie  abounds, 
and  on  the  banks  of  which  they  are  to 
reside.  The  governor  gave  them  ele- 
ven thousand  acres  cf  wilderness  land 
last  year,  which  the  chief  has  already 
begun  to  clear ;  and  as  they  have  re- 
ceived fifty  felling  axes,  a  greater 
quantity  will  be  cleared  this  summer, 
as  several  cf  this  division  of  the  Mic- 
mae  tribes  are  sober  and  industrious. 
They  intend  to  plant  potatoes  next 


month,  (June)  which,  with  the  fish 
they  catch,  will,  we  hope,  supply  them 
with  food.  This  is  the  first  rational 
attem.pt  that  has  been  made  to  settle 
the  Indians  in  this  province  since  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  it  will  succeed." 

6th. — London. — Snow  has  fallen  in 
Middlesex  and  Sussex.  There  were 
yesterdfiy  and  this  morning  violent 
storms  of  hail  ;  since  Friday  there 
have  been  equally  heavy  showers  of 
rain,  and  a  dreadful  gale  of  wind  on 
Saturday  night — all  unexampled  and 
strange  at  this  season. 

9l1) — Tiiii  E.sQuiMAux. — A  vact 
assemblage  of  all  ranks  took  place  at 
Leith  on  Thursday,  to  see  the  con'e  t 
between  the  Esquimaux  youth  and  the 
six-oared  whale  boat.  Not  a  part  of 
the  pier,  the  windows,  and  roofs  of 
houses,  but  were  crowded  ;  the  decks 
and  rigging  of  the  vessels  were  the 
same  ;  the  latter  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  many  hves.  The  exhibition  com- 
menced a  little  before  two  o'clock, 
and  la&ted  till  half  past  three.  His 
dexterity  in  jranaging  his  canoe  was 
admirable,  and  he  evidently  showed 
his  ability  to  overcome  his  dpponents 
in  point  of  speed,  by  the  advantages 
he  often  gave  them,  and  which  he  as 
often  redeemed.  He  was  very  expert 
in  diving,  which  he  did  .several  times, 
and  also  in  throwing  his  darts.  A  raft 
of  wood  impeded  his  progress  down 
the  harbour  after  starting,  when,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  he 
crossed  the  raft  with  his  canoe,  and 
again  launched  into  the  water.  His 
canoe  is  a  very  great  curiosity,  weigh- 
ing in  all  sixteen  pounds.  He  rows  it 
by  one  oar,  or  paddle.  The  harbour 
was  crowded  with  boats  filled  with  ele- 
gantly dressed  females. 

Naplfs,   Aug.  12. On  the  7th 

inst.  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  violent  shock,  which  made  all  the 
environs  of  Vesuvius  tremble,  announ- 
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ced  a  new  eruption  of  that  terrible 
volcano.  Some  moments  after,  tor- 
rents  of  flames  began  to  descend  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  one  of 
which  flowed  towards  Le  Mauro,  and 
the  other  towards  Les  Camaldules, 
following  the  traces  of  former  curnnts 
of  lava.  Happily  the  eruption  ceased 
on  the  approach  of  night,  without  ha- 
ving done  any  damage. 

10th. — The  Harvest. — Cloudy 
weather  still  continues  to  prevail ;  al- 
though, in  an  early  season,  it  is  reckon- 
ed favourable  to  the  filHngof  the  oats, 
is  unfortunate  so  late  as  this,  as  it  re- 
tards the  progress  of  ripening.  The 
fields  continue  to  present  the  same 
green  appearance  as  they  did  this  day 
week.  A  few  fields  of  barley  are  in 
the  stock. 

Colon)!:l  Boon. — A  letter  from 
Fort  Osage,  on  the  Missouri,  gives  the 
following  particulars  respecting  this 
eccentric  character  : — We  have  been 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  Colonel  Boon, 
the  first  settler  of  Kentucky  ;  he  late- 
ly spent  two  weeks  with  us.  This  sin- 
gular man  could  not  five  in  Kentucky 
when  it  became  settled.  He  has  esta- 
blished a  colony  or  settlement,  as  men- 
tioned, on  the  Missouri,  about  100 
miles  below  us,  which  has  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  during  the 
late  war.  He  goes  a-hunting  twice  a- 
year  to  the  remotest  wilderness  he  can 
reach,  and  hires  a  man  to  go  with  him, 
whom  he  binds  in  written  articles  to 
take  care  of  him,  and  bring  him  home, 
dead  or  alive.  He  left  this  for  the  ri- 
ver Piatt,  some  distance  above.  Co- 
lonel Boon  is  85  years  of  age,  five  feet 
seven  inches  high,  stoutly  made,  and 
active  for  one  of  his  years  ;  is  still  of 
vigorous  mind,  and  is  pretty  well  in- 
formed. 

The  unfortunate  General  Miranda, 
taken  some  years  back  at  the  Carac- 
cas,  during  one  of  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  establish  the  independence 
•f  his  South  American  countrynien, 


died  lately  at  Cadiz,  in  a  dungeon,  af- 
ter an  imprisonment  of  nearly  four 
years,  in  violation  of  a  most  solemn  ca- 
pitulation. His  remains  were  refused 
a  Christian  burial  by  the  monks, 
whose  hatred  even  extended  to  com- 
mitting his  wearing-apparel  to  the 
flames. 

I4<th.— From  a  Berlin  Paper.-L.ieu- 
tenant-Colonel  Fischer,  tlie  ingenious 
founder  and  proprietor  of  the  manu- 
factory of  wrought  steel  at  Schaf  Uau- 
sen,  improved  the  first  moment  of  re- 
stored communication  with  England 
to  make  a  journey  thither,  the  main 
object  of  which  was  to  observe,  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  improvehients  made 
during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  We 
now  communicate  sonru.*  interesting  no- 
tices from  his  journal. 

At  Birmingham  our  traveller  was 
allowed  to  visit  tlie  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  Messrs  Boulton  and  Watt, 
in  Sohq,  who,  by  their  improvements 
of  the  steam-engine,  have  increased 
the  resources  of  their  country  by  many 
millions  of  money.  There,  among 
other  things,  he  saw  machines  whose 
power  is  equal  to  from  6lb.  to  50lb. 
and  which  equably,  and  without  noise, 
according  to  laws  impressed  on  them 
by  the  genius  of  the  artist,  perform 
their  assigned  labours  ;  strike  money, 
roll  tin,  produce  plated  works,  put 
hammers  in  motion,  turn  immense 
beams,  and  bore  cylinders,  which  may 
require  some  months  to  complete  them. 
Within  the  circumference  of  chis  un- 
fertile track,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
overspread  with  manufactories,  he  saw 
the  Wilkinson  iron  works  of  Bradley, 
which  alone  employ  5000  workmen, 
and  which,  since  the  death  of  Wilkin- 
son, are  now  conducted  by  Mr  Ferri- 
day,  who,  in  hisearly  youth,  was  a  com- 
mon coal-heav'er.  On  his  way  to  Man- 
chester, he  was  shown  the  whole  of 
Mr  Wedge  wood's  Etruria.  At  Leeds, 
he    notices  the  waggond  driven  by 
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steam,  which  conveyed  coal  along  an 
iron  railway,  three  miles  in  length,  to 
the  town.  *'  I  went  to  meet  this  train,'* 
says  he.  "  two  miles  off,  and  when  I 
came  up  with  it,  the  man  who  guided 
the  whole  desired  me  to  mount  the 
waggon  of  the  machine,  which  was 
provided  with  seats,  and  the  usual  rate 
of  its  motion  being  such,  that  a  man 
walking  rather  fast,  can  scarcely  keep 
tip  with  it ;  in  order  to  satisfy  my  cu- 
riosity, he  increased  its  rapidity  to  that 
of  a  trotting  horse,  by  a  stronger  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  put  in  motion  the 
stampers,  which  moved  at  the  rate  of 
80  strokes  in  a  minute.  I  was  very 
glad  when  he  made  it  move  more  slow- 
ly, as  I  was  afraid  of  an  explosion,  be- 
cause the  steam  hissed  as  if  our  vehicle 
was  drawn  along  by  half-a-dozen  bro- 
ken-winded horses.  For  the  rest,  I 
rejoiced  to  enter  Leeds  seated  in  this 
triumphal  car  of  human  ingenuity  (for 
,so  I  would  call  it,)  where  the  elements, 
confined  within  so  small  a  compass 
themselves,  impel  23  waggons,  laden 
with  60  cwt.  of  coal  each." 

At  the  Island  of  Ascension,  where 
'We  have  an  estabhshment  consisting  of 
a  captain  of  the  navy,  and  eighty  men, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  the  rendez- 
vous of  any  attempt  for  the  liberation 
of  Buonaparte,  they  have  built  a  small 
fortification,  and  found  some  water, 
and  sufficient  soil  to  raise  a  few  vege- 
tables in  the  middle  of  the  island.  The 
quantity  of  water,  however,  is  too 
small  to  supply  vessels  which  stop 
there  ;  but  that  they  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed, transports  are  sent  occa- 
sionally from  St  Helena,  laden  entire- 
ly with  that  article. 

Apprehension  AND  Commitment 
OF  Power,  the  CoNsriRATOR.-Since 
the  apprehension  of  Brock,  Felbam, 
and  the  two  Barrys,  every  exertion  has 
been  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  pro- 
secute a  search  for  Michael  Power, 
charged,  by  the  persons  already  men- 
tioned, a>  the  great  actor  in  their  ini* 


quitous  proceedings.  After  a  pursuit 
of  several  days  through  the  country, 
he  was  discovered  and  taken  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  the  man  who,  on  the 
day  Quin,  Reardon,  and  Connell  were 
employed  to  coin  the  money,  had  gone 
with  Barrie,  Pelham,  and  others,  for 
that  purpose  to  the  market  (as  it  is 
called,  for  Irish  labourers,)  had  thence 
accompanied  all  the  parties  from  house 
to  house,  arranged  their  plans,  and,  in 
the  French  Horn  in  Barbican,  Power 
himself,  having  first  sworn  an  oath, 
tendered  the  same  to  the  three  Irish- 
men, enjoining  them  to  secrecy.  This 
dreadful  part  of  the  "  blood-system" 
was  founded  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  was  sealed  by  sign- 
ing themselves  with  a  token  of  the 
cross,  an  obligation  the  most  impera- 
tive upon  .the  uninformed  and  super- 
stitious minds  of  his  wretched  victims. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  party  who  took 
the  room  for  the  execution  of  their 
purpose,  and  having  produced  the 
hammers,  files,  liquid  compositions, 
&c.,  not  only  set  to  work  the  Irish- 
men, but  actively  joined  himself  in  the 
proceeding,  and  finished  some  of  the 
money.  The  two  Barrys  had  escaped 
from  the  room  before  the  arrival  of 
Brock  and  Pelham,  (two  of  the  con- 
spirators already  committed,  and  who 
had  obtained  the  assistance  of  an  offi- 
cer) under  the  direction  of  Power, 
while  the  prisoner  himself  escaped 
upon  pretence  of  going  to  procure 
some  dinner  for  the  men. 

The  summer  months,  and  even  up 
to  this  period,  have  been  cold,  wet, 
and  dark,  almost  beyond  precedent, 
the  face  of  the  sun  having  been  seldom 
seen,  and  then  divested  of  his  usual 
brightness  j  the  harvest,  of  course,  is 
late.  The  crop  is  bulky,  but  those 
well  acquainted  with  rural  affairs  have 
no  better  hopes  of  the  produce  on  that 
account.  The  same  ungenial  weather 
is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  America, 
over  Germany,  Switzerland,  France| 
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and  Holland  ;  and  the  latter  country 
us  suffered  greatly  fronv  inundations. 

16th.— ^From  the  Virginia  Pa- 
pers.— It  is  already  known  that  Mr 
J^ee,  the  American  Consul  at  Bour- 
deauxt  had,  by  some  means  or  another, 
which  was  not  explained  at  the  time, 
embroiled  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
French  authorities  at  that  place,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  Mr  Lee  has 
returned  home  to  his  government,  in 
order  to  be  replaced  in  his  situation  by 
another  consul.  It  now  transpires  by 
the  papers,  that  Mr  Lee's  offence  was 
similar  to  that  with  which  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  and  others  of  our  countrymen 
were  charged,  namely,  for  assisting 
the  enemies  of  the  French  government 
QUt  of  the  country 

19th. — The  heritors  of  the  parish 
of  Kilwinning  agreed  to  contribute 
sixpence  in  the  pound  of  their  valua- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief 
to  the  manufacturers  and  labourers  in 
the  parish,  who  are  at  present  unem 
ployed  ;  and  as  the  workmen,  much 
to  their  credit,  refused  to  accept  of  mo- 
■neij  gratuitously^  a  number  of  them 
have  been  employed,  for  some  time 
past,  in  making  a  footpath  on  the 
toll  road  betwixt  Kilwinning  and  Ir- 
vine. 

The  quarry  of  freestone  at  Collala, 
in  Fifeshire,  about  two  miles  from 
Aberdour,  presents  several  circumstan- 
ces deserving  of  public  attention.  A 
number  of  trees  have  been  found  in  it, 
with  branches,  leaves,  &c.  in  a  state  of 
complete  petrifaction.  One  of  these 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Fergu. 
son  of  Raith.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  this  freestone  covers  about  one 
hundred  acres,  to  the  depth  of  one. 
hundred  feet.  It  lies  on  an  inclined 
plane,  rising  to  the  north.  Some  coal 
has  been  found  in  it,  but  not  sufficient 
to  repay  the  expence  of  working. 

The  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Po- 
lice  at  Strasburg  has  condemned  to 
five  years'  imprisonment,  and  500  fr. 


fine,  with  expences  of  process,  Jaques 
Wess,  a  butcher,  convicted  of  having 
marked  on  his  breast  a  bird  of  prey, 
with  the  letters  vive  N.  B.  ;  of  having 
exhibited  this  inscription  in  the  ale- 
houses to  the  soldiers  of  Murat,  re- 
turning from  Hung-ary  ;  and  of  ha-^ 
ving  shouted,  Vive  Napoleon  Buona-' 
parte,  two  days  after  leaving  prison, 
where  he  had  been  confined  for  sediti- 
ous cries. 

An  Extraordinary  Gazette  was 
published  on  Sunday,  containing  the 
dispatches  of  Lord  Exmouth,  which 
were  brought  to  the  Admiralty  Office 
on  Saturday  evening,  by  Captain  Bris- 
bane, of  the  Queen  Charlotte.  His 
lordship  had  sent  his  dispatches  in 
duplicate— -one  copy  by  Rear-Admi- 
ral Milne,  in  the  Leander,  which  has 
not  yet  arrived  ;  the  other  by  Captain 
Brisbane,  who  landed  at  Barcelona, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  over-, 
land.  The  enterprise  has  been  con* 
eluded  in  a  manner  that  has  even  asto- 
nished those  who  are  the  best  able  to 
estimate  the  heroic  courage  that  has 
always  distinguished  the  naval  branch 
of  our  service.  The  action  lasted  nine 
hours ;  and  the  firing  is  represented 
to  have  been  more  tremendous  than 
even  at  the  attack  of  Copenhagen  by 
Lord  Nelson.  Our  loss,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  considerable  ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  splendid  and  decisive  cha- 
racter of  the  victory,  and  the  fierce 
resistance  made  by  the  pirates,  one  ia 
surprised  that  the  loss  was  not  much 
greater.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  be^ 
tween  6000  and  7000  men,  besides  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet. 

23d. Mfc-LANCHOLY  AcCIDENT.— 

Chatham. — On  Friday  evening  last, 
about  seven  o'clock,  as  a  party  of  14» 
persons  were returningin  a  boatthrough, 
Rochester  Bridge,  it  was  unfortunate- 
ly upset,  and  every  soul  perished. 

The  persons  composing  this  truly 
distressing  scene  had  been,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  to  Wouldham,  a  little  vil* 
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lage  between  this  place  and  Maidstone, 
to  take  tea,  and  on  their  return  were 
to  have  partaken  of  a  little  treat  in 
commemoration  of  the  birth-day  of  a 
Mr  Gilbert,  who  then  completed  his 
^Ist  year.  They  were  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  sober 
watermen  on  the  river,  and  his  ap- 
prentice ;  but,  by  some  accident  or 
neglect,  a  piece  of  timber  was  lying 
across  the  sterlings  of  one  of  the  arches, 
upon  which  the  boat's  head  rose,  and, 
from  the  violence  of  the  current,  she 
filled  a-stern,  and  instantly  disappear- 
ed. The  consternation  attending  this 
shocking  event  can  be  best  conceived 
by  an  enumeration  and  description  of 
the  sufferers : — 

Mr  Gilbert,  an  estimable  young 
man,  tVe  son  of  the  late  Mr  G.  who  is 
lately  deceased. 

M's^  Gilbert,  sister  of  the  above,  a 
lovely  girl  of  about  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

Mrs  Mills,  sister  of  the  same,  with 
her  infant  only  a  few  months  old. 

Mr  Mills,  husband  of  the  above. 
This  young  couple  were  just  establish- 
ed in  a  school  for  young  ladies  here, 
and  had  not  long  been  married,  ma- 
king in  all  five  of  one  family,  of  which 
the  aged  and  afflicted  mother  is  now 
the  only  survivor  ! 

Miss  Mawson,  daughter  of  Mr 
Mawson,  attorney  of  this  place. 

Miss  Brock,  daughter  of  Mr  Brock, 
also  of  Rochester. 

Miss  Harding,  the  only  daughter  of 
Mr  Harding,  ditto. 

An  infant  child  of  a  Mrs  Alanson, 
cf  Sheerncsp,  and  the  nurse  maid. 

Three  young  ladies  at  school  with 
Mrs  Mills  (names  unknown.) 

Thomas  Layar,  waterman,  and  the 
apprentice  boy.  This  poor  man  has 
left  a  wife  and  five  children  to  lament 
the  loss  of  a  most  worthy  and  affec- 
tionate protector. 

The  Medusa,  French  frigate,  was 
lK?st  on  the  2J  July  last,  on  the  coast 


of  Africa,  within  sight  of  Cape  Blan- 
co. The  Medusa  was  carrying  out 
the  French  governor  of  Senegal,  and 
besides  her  complement  of  seamen, 
had  a  number  of  officers  and  soldiers 
on  board.  An  account  of  the  scenes 
of  horror  wliich  took  place  on  a  raft, 
after  the  shipwreck,  is  given  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  by  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate sufferers. 

On  the  .5th  of  July,  the  crew  and 
the  soldiers  were  embarked  in  boats, 
and  on  a  raft,  which  had  been  hastily 
constructed.  There  were  to  have  been 
60  seamen  on  the  raft,  but  there  were 
only  10  out  of  47  persons  who  were 
confided  to  it.  Some  flour,  and  casks 
of  wine  and  water,  were  taken  on 
board  the  raft,  but  it  was  so  frailly  put 
together,  that,  soon  after  leaving  the 
wreck,  it  sunk  three  feet  ;  to  lighten 
it,  the  flour  was  thrown  overboard. 
All  the  boats  were  appointed  to  tow 
the  raft,  but  from  some  cause  unex- 
plained, only  one  of  them  attempted 
that  service,  and,  after  towing  for 
some  time,  abandoned  their  unhappy 
companions.  The  soldiers  became  mu- 
tinous and  distracted  from  despair, 
and  threw  the  provisions  into  the  sea. 
Only  fifteen  were  found  alive  by  the 
vessels  which  relieved  them,  and  these 
prolonged  their  lives  by  feeding  upon 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions. 

I-ANCASTER  AssiZES. — On  Friday 
the  13th  Septembe?-,  Susannah  Hol- 
royd  was  put  to  the  bar,  charged  with 
the  wilful  murder  of  her  husband,  her 
child,  and  the  child  of  Mary  Newton. 
She  was  only  tried  for  the  first,  and 
found  guilty.  The  horrid  depravity 
of  this  woman  was  so  great,  that 
eleven  individualsare  enumerated  as  ha- 
ving been  deprived  of  life  by  her 
means,  by  poison,  since  the  year  1814, 
several  of  whom  were  children  she  had 
intrusted  to  her  care  to  nurse,  the 
others  consisted  of  her  own  family. 

23th. — Meteor. — Glasgow. — 
About  7h.  40m.  on  the  evening  of  the 
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24«th,  a  stream  of  light  arose  from  the 
east,  which  at  first  sent  off  branches 
in  several  directions,  but  very  soon  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  opposite  point  of 
the  horizon,  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  At 
that  instant,  it  passed  nearly  through 
the  zenith  of  Glasgow.  Tiie  pheno- 
menon was  immediately  observed  to 
.move  towards  the  south,  but  the  mo- 
tion of  its  extremities  was  much  less 
perceptible  than  that  of  the  part  which 
occupied  the  middle  of  the  heavens. 
•At  8h.  8m.  it  passed  through  the 
largest  stars  in  the  Lyre  and  Swan  ; 
at  8h.  29m.  through  60  Opiuchi,  and 
73  of  the  Swan  ;  at  8h.  53m.  through 
the  largest  of  Andromeda,  and  50  of 
the  Eagle  ;  at  9h.  47m.  it  passed  by 
the  preceding  part  of  Antinous  and 
[Markab  j  at  lOh.  it  became  imper- 
ceptible. Its  general  breadth  was  four 
or  five  degrees. 

During  the  time  6f  its  appearance, 
it  varied  considerably,  both  in  bright- 
-jness  and  in  form.  Sometimes,  after  it 
could  scarcely  be  perceived,  it  shone 
/orth  again  with  renewed  splendour, 
and,  at  times,  the  meteor  seemed  to 
consist  of  several  disjoined  and  irregu- 
)ar  portions.  The  north-west  quarter 
of  the  sky  was,  during  the  whole  time, 
strongly  illuminated  by  the  Aurora 
^orealis,  which  did  not,  however,  dis- 
charge any  vigorous  stream?,  until 
lOh.  -tOai.  when,  for  a  short  time,  a 
few  beautiful  ones  were  observed. 

The  resemblance  betwixt  this  me- 
teor and  the  oue  of  the  lltli  of  Sep. 
lember,  1814,  is  sufHcient  to  show, 
that  they  originated  from  the  same 
cause.  Both  were  fir.^t  observed  near 
the  zenith  ;  they  were  both  perpendi- 
cular to  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  both 
had  a  motion  tovvards  the  south  ;  and 
they  were  both  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  Aurora  BiMvalis.  There 
are,  however,  some  points  of  differ- 
ence. The  one  of  the  1  Uh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  never  suffered  thesuiall- 
est  alteration,  either  in  continuity  or 
iO 


curvature  ;  the  time  of  its  appearance 
was  only  about  half  an  hour,  a!)d  it 
was  followed  by  an  Aurora  unequalled 
for  many  years,  either  in  brilliancy  or 
duration.  Whether  the  meteor  of  yes- 
terday will  be  found  to  have  been  more 
local,  which  the  time  it  remained  vi- 
sible leads  me  to  suspect,  will  soon  be 
known  ;  but,  among  all  the  points  of 
difference,  the  one  which  has  been  the 
most  vexatious  to  me  is,  that  the  lat- 
ter does  not  seem  to  have  had  so  regu- 
lar a  motion  as  the  former.  Of  the 
one  of  1814,  I  was  enabled  to  calcu- 
late the  height  and  velocity,  so  as  to 
agree  with  observations  taken  here  and 
in  distant  places  ;  but  to  the  late  one, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  assign  any 
constant  height  or  uniform  motion, 
which  will  account  for  its  appearan- 
ces J  and  I  am  induced  to  conclude, 
that,  in  one  or  both  of  these  particu- 
lars, it  had  altered  considerably  during 
the  time  1  observed  it. 

John  Cross. 
The  same  appearance  was  observed 
at  the  same  time  at  Perth  and  Belfast. 
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Naples,  Sept,  7th. — M.  Pinckney 
has  had  several  conferences  with  th^ 
foreign  Ministers.  The  negotiations 
have  assumed  a  character  of  mode- 
ration, which  would  soon  bring  them 
to  an  issue,  if  the  English  were  not: 
aggrieved  by  the  arrangements.  The 
Americans  demand  the  island  of  Lam- 
pedoha  ;  it  is  five  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, and  two  long ;  it  is  abundant 
in  fruits,  and  well  wooded  ;  it  has  a 
sure  anchorage  for  a  small  fl^^et.  But 
even  suppose  our  court  could  cede  it, 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  this  u>Ie  is 
only  25  leagues  from  Malta,  and  that 
the  Englioh  will  not  probably  choofe 
to  have  the  Americans  as  neighbours 
in  the  Mediterranean. 
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-  Minutes  of  the  action  on  the  27th 
August  1«16,  against  the  batteries 
and  city  of  Algiers,  taken  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ship  Leander. 

At  2  h.  30  min  P.  M.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  made  signal  to  bear  up.  The 
fleet  bore  up,  Queen  Charlotte  and 
Leander  leading  in  :  Beat  to  quar- 
ters ;  observed  the  enemy's  batteries 
crowded  with  men,  and  their  gun- 
boats prepared  to  board.  At  2  h.  40 
min.  observed  the  boat  employed  as  a 
flag  of  truce  return  from  the  shore  to 
the  Queen  Charlotte  At  2  li.  45 
min.  Queen  Charlotte  anchored  abreast 
of  the  mole,  and  within  pistol  shot. 
At  2  h.  47  min.  clewed  up  our  sails, 
brought  up  by  two  stern  anchors,  and 
let  go  the  small  bower  anchor,  taking 
our  station  close  a-head  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  in  five  fathom's  water.  The 
enemy  opened  a  most  tremendous  fire 
from  all  their  batteries,  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  broadsides  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  and  Leander  ;  the  fleet  an- 
choring in' the  stations  assigned  them 
and  opening  a  vigorous  fire.  Obser- 
ved that  our  fire  had  totally  destroyed 
the  enemy's  gun-boats  and  row-galfies. 
The  battle  now  raged  with  great  fury  ; 
officers  and  men  falling  very  fast  ;  and 
masts,  yards,  and  rigging  cutting  up  in 
all  directions.  At  3  h.  50  min.  an  offi- 
cer came  from  the  commander-in-chief, 
with  orders  to  cease  firing,  to  allow 
the  enemy's  frigates  moored  across  the 
mole  to  be  set  fire  to,  which  was  done 
in  a  gallant  style  by  the  boats  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte.  At  4  h.  recom- 
menced firing ;  flat  boats  throwing 
rockets  with  good  effect,  some  ma- 
gazines  being  observed  to  explode. 
At  4  h.  10  min.  the  enemy's  ships 
burning  with  great  rapidity,  and  drift- 
ing near  us.  The  commander  in-chief 
sent  an  officer  to  direct  us  to  haul  out 
clear  of  them.  Commander-in-chief 
made  signals  for  barges  and  pinnaces ; 
sent  ours  to  the  Queen  Charlotte. 
-Boats  returned,  with  orders  to  keep 
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all  the  boat"?  alongside,  to  assist  us. 
At  6  b,  30  min.  observed  the  city  on 
fire  in  several  places  ;  and  the  mole- 
head,  and  other  batteries  almost  de- 
molished :  the  enemy  remounting  guns 
and  still  firing.  At  7  h.  found  the 
fire  from  the  batteries  abreast  of  us 
to  slacken  ;  but  we  were  greatly  cut 
up  by  batteries  on  the  starboard  bow 
— run  a  hawser  out  to  the  Severn,  and 
hove  our  broadside  to  bear  upon  them. 
At  7  h.  45  min  the  whole  of  the  ene- 
my's ships  in  the  mole  were  observed 
to  be  on  fire  :  our  masts,  yards,  sails, 
and  rigging  at  this  period  so  entirely 
cut  up  as  to  prevent  us  (if  necessary), 
setting  a  sail  on  the  ship  Officers 
and  men  falHng  fast,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion already  killed  and  wounded, 
but  our  fire  yet  kept  up  with  unaba- 
ted fury  ;  enemy's  considerably  slack- 
ened. At  8  h.  ships  on  fire  drifting 
near  us  ;  hauled  on  our  spring  fast  to 
the  Severn,  but  found  it  was  shot  away 
— again  made  it  fast,  and  cut  the  small 
bower  cable  to  haul  out  of  the  way  of 
the  ships  on  fire.  At  9  h.  45  min.  the 
fleet  hauhng  and  towing  out  ;  but 
from  the  state  of  our  boats,  masts, 
sails,  and  rigging,  found  our  own  ex- 
ertions ineffectual  to  haul  or  tow  out. 
Our  hawser,  which  was  fast  to  the  Se- 
vern, being  again  shot  away,  and  no 
other  ship  near  us,  lowered  the  gig  to 
send  an  officer  to  Lord  Exmouth  to 
inform  him  of  our  situation  ;  but  the 
boat  was  sunk,  as  was  also  the  jolly- 
boat,  in  which  the  officer  and  crew  had 
embarked ;  the  people  were  picked 
up  by  flat-boat,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  commander-in  chief,  who 
immediately  ordered  assistance  to  be 
sent  us.  At  10  h.  30  min.  cut  the 
stern  cables,  some  boats  towing  us ;  a 
light  breeze  now  sprung  up  off  the 
shore,  which  enabled  us  to  move  out 
slowly,  and  clear  the  ships  on  fire. 
The  enemy  now  recommenced  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  on  us,  and  some  large 
gujis  at  intervals ;  fired  grape  and  ca* 
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lister  to  dislodfje  their  small  arms. 
\t  11  h.  our  fleet  getting  out  fast, 
;ea8ed  firing  ;  the  breeze  enabled  us 
:o  follow  ;  but  the  enemy's  musketry 
jtill  galling  us.  At  11  h.  25  min. 
ceased  firing  ;  drawing  fast  into  the 
bay  ;  light  breezes,  and  cloudy,  with 
thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy  rain. 
At  12  h.  answered  the  signal  to  an- 
chor. 

New  York,  Aug.  28th.— Yor  a 
series  of  weeks  the  attention  of  the 
public  has  been  called  to  the  state 
of  our  affairs  on  l^ake  Erie  and  on 
Detroit  River.  Whether  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  taken 
any  step  to  insure  respect  to  our  flag 
within  our  own  waters,  at  least,  as  yet 
remains  a  secret ;  one  thing  however  is 
certain — to  prevent  the  evil  complain- 
ed of,  they  have  taken  no  means 
which  are  effectual.  The  arrogant 
conduct  of  the  British,  as  usual,  in- 
creases with  our  moderation  and  for- 
bearance. Aff'airs  there  are  appro, 
ximating  to  a  crisis.  The  insolent 
conduct  of  the  British  naval  command- 
ers must  be  restrained,  or  the  Ameri- 
can people  give  up  all  pretensions  to 
national  independence.  Much  as  war 
is  to  be  deprecated,  and  however  de- 
sirable it  may  be  to  preserve  peace  and 
harmony  with  our  late  enemy,  yet 
these  blessings  are  too  dearly  pur- 
chased when  the  price  of  them  is  a 
state  of  vassalage  to  a  foreign  power. 
We  have  now  before  us  evidence  of 
the  most  unquestionable  character,  that 
our  American  vessels,  sailing  actually 
within  our  waters,  have  been  boarded, 
brought  to  anchor,  examined,  and 
searched  by  a  British  officer. 

A  gentleman  had  arrived  in  Mon- 
treal from  Salt  St  Marie  with  a  con- 
firmation of  the  disagreeable  intelli- 
fence  previously  obtained  regarding 
.ord  Selkirk's  colony.  The  person 
above  alluded  to  was  from  Red  River, 
who  stated  that  a  report  was  preva- 
lent there  that  a  dispute  had  arisen  be- 
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tween  the  Indiansand  some  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Compavjy's  officers,  about 
an  escort  ofprovisons;  that  the  parties 
came  to  blows,  and  that  in  the  contest 
21  Hudson's  Bay  people  were  killed, 
including  the  governor  Mr  Semple. 
As  the  melancholy  report  was  given 
vaguely,  the  editor  of  the  Montreal 
paper  forbears  saying  any  thing  far- 
ther on  the  subject,  till  intelligence  of 
a  less  questionable  character  was  re- 
ceived. Another  rumour,  however, 
was  prevalent,  which  was  that  a  party 
of  Hudson's  Bay  traders,  twenty  in 
number,  having  gone  last  winter  to 
Arathepascan  Lake,  17  perished  for 
want  of  food.  It  was  reported  also 
that  Mr  Duncan  Cameron,  one  of  the 
North-West  Company's  agents,  had 
been  made  prisoner  by  one  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  officers,  and 
carried  to  York  factory. 

The  English  hawkers  of  lace,  re- 
siding at  Paris,  Rouen,  and  other 
large  towns,  have  played  off  their 
tricks  upon  their  own  credulous  coun- 
trymen, by  selling  them  fine  Bucking- 
ham thread  lace  for  French.  Not 
long  ago,  a  person  purchased  a  large 
quantity,  and  a  part  was  seized  at  our 
custom-house,  when,  upon  close  ex- 
amination, about  100^.  value  was  found 
to  be  British  manufacture,  and  of 
coifTse  restored  to  the  speculator.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact,  that  immense 
quantities  of  British  lace,  smuggled 
into  France,  have  been  disposed  of  to 
English  people  in  this  way. 

3d.~The  Queen  Charlotte,  in  the 
battle  of  Algiers,  is  represented  to  have 
fired  onbothsides,  withoutintermission, 
five  hours  and  a  half  j  the  start  oard  side 
on  the  mole  head,  the  larboard  on  the 
city  and  shipping,  till  she  had  scarce- 
ly a  broadside  of  powder  left.  It  was 
remarked,  that  few  of  the  enemy's  shot 
struck  our  ships  so  low  as  the  lower 
deck  ;  so  that  the  fire  of  our  heaviest 
guns  was  uninterruptedly  kept  up, 
and  did  threefold  more  than  usual  exe- 
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cution  ;  the  Prometheus,  which  ship, 
during  the  principal  part  the  action, 
lay  under  the  stern  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  not  more  than  40  yards 
from  the  shore,  was  only  damaged  in 
her  rigging. 

After  the  treaties  had  been  negotia- 
ted, and  the  Deyhad  released  one  thou- 
sand and  eighty-three  Christian  slaves 
who  were  at  Algiers,  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Lord  Exmouth,  that 
two  Spaniards,  the  one  a  merchant 
and  the  other  the  Vice- Consul  of  that 
nation,  had  not  been  released,  but  were 
still  held,  by  the  Dey  in  very  severe 
custody,  on  pretence  that  they  were 
prisoners  for  debt. 

The  Dey  having  refused  most  posi- 
tively every  proposition  from  his  Lord- 
ship for  mitigating  the  severity  of 
their  confinement  and  usage,  Lord 
Exmouth  felt  that  the  private  and  pe- 
cuniary nature  of  the  transactions  for 
which  these  persons  were  confined 
must  be  considered  as  a  pretence  for 
the  continuance  of  a  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive system  of  slavery,  the  total  and 
bona  Jide  abolition  of  which  his  in- 
structions directed  him  to  insist  upon. 

He,  therefore,  acquainted  the  Dey, 
that  his  Highness  havmg  rejected  all 
the  fair  and  equitable  conditions  pro- 
posed to  him  on  this  point,  his  Lord- 
ship had  determined  to  insist  on  the 
unconditional  relefase  of  the  two  Spa- 
niards. He  therefore  desired  an  an- 
swer, yes  or  no  ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
the  latter,  stated,  that  he  would  im- 
mediately recommence  hostilities,  and 
his  Lordship  made  preparations  for 
that  purpose. 

These  measures  had  the  desired  ef- 
'  feet ;  and  the  two  persons  were  re- 
leased from  a  long  and  severe  captivi- 
ty, so  that  no  christian  prisoners  re- 
mained at  Algiers  at  his  Lordship's 
departure,  which  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  instant,  with  all  the 
ships  under  his  orders. 

The  Portuguese  frigate  the  Perola 
has  brought  55  cases  of  silver  plate,  a 


present  from  the  King  of  Portugal  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  Wellington,  in 
testimony  of  the  exalted  admiration 
he  entertains  of  his  great  miUtary  ta- 
lents, and  of  the  eminent  services  he 
has  rendered  to  the  king,  as  well  as  to 
the  cause  of  Europe.  The  present 
consists  of  a  table  service  for  .55  per- 
sons, with  a  variety  of  vases  and  tem- 
ples for  a  banquet,  bearing  most  rich 
and  superb  allegorical  representations 
of  his  grace's  victories.  The  bullion 
alone  cost  20,000/.  and  the  first  art- 
ists in  Europe  have  been  these  two 
years  variously  engaged  in  the  work- 
manship of  it. 

The  same  attentions  are  now  paid 
to  the  king,  in  regard  to  state,  his  fa- 
mily, and  the  medical  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed to  attend  him,  as  in  the  worst 
stage  of  his  disorder.  Two  king's 
messengers  are  sent  daily  from  the  se- 
cretary of  state's  office  to  Windsor, 
to  make  the  necessary  enquiries.  One 
of  them  returns  to  London  the  same 
day,  about  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon, 
bringing  with  him  a  bulletin  as  to  the 
state  of  the  king,  and  his  general  dis- 
position ;  this  bulletin  is  taken  round 
in  a  small  box  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Queen's 
Council,  who  are  furnished  with  keys 
to  open  it.  Her  majesty  also,  when  J 
in  London,  receives  a  daily  account  j 
from  W^indsor  of  the  state  of  the 
king.  On  her  majesty's  return  to  I 
Windsor,  she  in  general  alights  at  the 
door  of  the  castle  leading  to  the  king's 
private  apartment,  and  visits  him.  In 
regard  to  his  majesty's  present  habits, 
the  following  facts  may  be  accepta- 
ble : — His  majesty  rises  about  seven 
o'clock.  After  he  has  dressed,  he 
breakfasts  in  a  room  adjoining  to  that 
called  the  blue  room.  In  general  he 
names  what  he  will  have  for  dinner. 
He  dresses  for  dinner  as  usual.  He 
frequently  wears  a  captain's  uniform 
of  the  royal  horse  guards,  to  which, 
when  in  health,  he  was  particularly 
partial ;  and  beinrj  a  captain  of  a  com- 
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J  any  in  that  regiment,  an  orderly  cer- 
j  ?ant,  or  corporal,  used  to  wait  upon 
him  for  orders.  A  sunk  wall  has  been 
laade  close  to  his  majesty's  apartments 
j.t  Windsor  Castle,  with  a  pathway ; 
but  his  majesty  seldom  walks  there. 
His  principal  page  continues  his  at- 
tendance. Dr  John  WiUis,  who  is  in 
constant  attendance,  waits  every  morn- 
ing, about  half-past  nine,  on  the 
queen,  to  report  the  state  of  his  ma- 
jesty, when  the  queen  names  the  hour 
she  will  visit  her  consort,  and,  at  such 
times,  she  is  usually  accompanied  by 
Dr  Willis. — Morning  Paper. 

Captain  Wright's  remains  were  bu- 
ried in  the  cemetry  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
9it  Paris,  and  his  friend  Sir  Sidney  has 
this  year  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
of  a  pyramidal  or  obelisk  form,  on 
the  plane  of  which  are  the  letters  D. 
O.  M.  and  underneath  an  urn,  in  bas- 
Bo  relievo,  with  two  weeping  figures 
on  each  side,  with  torches  reversed, 
as  on  the  point  of  extinction. 
"^  ~  8th. — Near    16,000   persons   were 
collected  near  Gretna  Green,  on  Fri- 
day last,  to  witness  the  fight  between 
the    celebrated    bruisers    Carter    and 
Oliver.    The  battle  lasted  48  minutes, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  punishing  de- 
scription—  the  greediest  lovers  of  mil' 
ling   were  satisfied  !    Both  came  into 
the   ring  wtU  trained,  and  both  were 
tonfident,  but  Carter  proved  much  su- 
perior in  weight  and  strength  to  Oli- 
ver, and  in  every  close  mangled  him 
terribly  on  the  ropes  ;  after  the  15th 
round,  Ohver  had  no  chance,  but  he 
proved  his  bottom  completely,  as  he 
scorned  to   surrender  while  he  knew 
where  he  stood.     He  was  taken  from 
the  ring,  and  put  to  bed  at  Longtown, 
with  both  his  eyes  closed,  cut  up  in 
all  directions,  and  insensible  ;   surgical 
aid  was  procured,  and  he  fainted  se- 
veral times  under  the  pressure  of  his 
sufferings,  but  afterwards  revived  and 
took  some  refreshment.     Many  thou- 
sand pounds  depended  on  the  issue  of 


this  battle,  and  the  Londoners,  who 
were  very  confident,  are  takeninlargely; 

Melancholy  Catastrophe. — On 
Saturday  morning,  about  half-past  one, 
A.  M.  the  following  most  distressing  ac- 
cident occurred: — The  workmen  and 
watermen  at  the  Southwark  Bridge, 
17  in  number,  who  were  relieved 
by  another  set  of  workmen,  took  a 
skiff  to  cross  from  the  works  opposite 
the  bottom  of  Queen  Street,  to  the 
Surry  side  of  the  river  Thames.  The 
force  of  the  tide  threw  the  skiff  against 
a  mud  barge,  which  was  moored  at  a 
distance  from  the  works,  and  overturn- 
ed it  ;  every  person  was  thrown  into 
the  water.  The  labourers  who  had 
taken  the  places  of  the  unfortunate 
men,  seeing  their  perilous  situation, 
immediately  hailed  a  Thames  police 
boat,  which  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  they  rowed  back  as  fast  as 
possible,  but  only  succeeded  in  saving 
three  persons ;  all  the  rest  were  drown- 
ed, except  one  man,  who  swam  to  the 
bank. 

Frame  Breaking — On  Thursday 
last,  about  nine  o'clock,  several  armed 
men  entered  the  house  of  Mr  Winter, 
in  Woolpack  lane,  and  two  of  them 
proceeding  up  stairs  into  the  shop, 
broke  two  of  the  frames  belonging  to 
Mr  Seals,  in  the  usual  manner,  while 
several  others  in  the  shop  were  not  in- 
jured. Mr  and  Mrs  Winter  being 
gone  out,  there  were  no  persons  in  the 
house  when  they  entered  but  some 
children,  who  created  an  alarm ;  but 
the  alarm  was  useless,  as  a  number  of 
armed   sentinels   were   posted  in   the 

street    to   prevent    any   interruption. 

When  the  v^rork  of  destruction  was 
accomplished,  a  pistol  was  fired,  and 
they  all  dispersed.  It  is  supposed 
there  were  fifteen  men  engaged  in  the 
perpetration  of  this  outrage. 

Warsaw,    Sept.    26th On    the 

23d,  a  melancholy  accident  happened 
here  while  the  troops  were  exercising. 

In  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  cavalry, 

a  horse  that  was  shy,  and  could  not 
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be  held  in  by  the  hulan  who  rode  him, 
sprung  out  of  the  ranks  and  ran 
against  General  Lokolnuki,  who  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  ;  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fall  the  general  received 
a  severe  wound  in  the  back  of  the 
head,  by  which  the  brain  was  greatly 
injured  ;  and  besides  this  the  horse 
gave  him  a  violent  kick-  All  medical 
aid  was  in  vain  :  he  died  the  next  day 
between  eight  and  nine  evening.  The 
Polish  army  loses  in  General  Lokolnuki 
one  <»(  its  bravest  and  most  able 
generals,  who  has  served  with  honour 
for  many  years  ;  the  learned  world 
also  experiences  a  loss  in  him,  as  he 
was  member  of  several  scientific  so- 
cieties and  academies,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

From  the  Maine,  Sept.  29th — In 
a  stone  quarry  near  Brunswick  there 
has  been  discovered  a  whole  bed  of 
petrified  mammoths.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  will  be  able  to  form,  as  at  New 
York,  a  complete  skeleton  of  this  ani- 
mal. 

The  Calcutta  paper  mentions  that 
the  subscriptions  to  the  Waterloo  fund 
have  been  very  liberal  in  the  East  In- 
dies J  they  are  likely  to  amount  to  no 
less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The 
Nabob  of  Oude  subscribed  10,000  sic- 
ca rupees. 

16th.-pRESEJjTSFROM  THE  PoPE - 

His  majesty's  store-ship  Abundance, 
Mr  Josiah  Cake  commander,  which 
conveyed  the  works  of  art  restored  by 
the  allies  to  the  Pope,  from  Antwerp 
to  Civita  Vtcchia,  arrived  from  thence 
at  Portsmouth  on  Sunday  week,  bring- 
ing some  fine  specimens  of  marble 
statuary,  presents  from  his  Holiness 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. She  has  brought  altogether  60 
large  cases,  which  contain  as  ^llow  : — 
Testa  di  Bacchante,  Testa  Semele, 
a  bust  of  Ocean,  a  bust  of  Ajax,  Tor- 
so di  Belvidere,  Menandro  8edente, 
Prosippo  Sedente,  Antinoo  o  sia  Mef  • 
curio,  Apollo  Citaredo,  the  Nine  Mu- 
sus,  Juliu5  Csiar,  Dcscubolo,  bust  of 


Jupiter  Serapido,  Milleagre,  Group  of 
Laocoon,  Apollo  Belvidere,  Dying 
Gladiator,  Venus,  Antinoo,  Flora, 
Mars,  Juno,  Group  of  Love  and  Psy 
che,  Letizia  Sedente,  Concorda  Se- 
dente, Paris,  and  Venus,  by  Canova  ; 
Un  Rochio  di  Porfido  con  Sua  base 
de  Manno  che  Serve  di  Piedestallo  al- 
ia Tuzvaquadra  e  Tonda,  La  Tuzza, 
by  Canova,  II  Piantalo  del  Monumen- 
to  ,di  Rosa  Antica  ;  four  pillars  to 
sustain  the  lower  part,  and  quartro 
erme  and  quartro  coneforne,  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  monument  to  be 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  with  sundry  orna- 
ments for  the  same. 

The  Princess  of  Wales. — Zlt- 
RiCH,  Oct.  2d. — The  last  letters  from 
Lugano  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  with  a  brilliant  and 
numerous  suit,  in  the  deHghtful  habi- 
tation on  the  lake  of  Como,  where 
she  proposes  to  pass  the  winter.  We 
are  assured  that  Mr  Brougham,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  is  with 
her  royal  highness.  The  Archduke 
Reynier  was  expected  at  Como,  upon 
a  visit  to  the  princess. 

Swansea,   Oct.    I9th. — Yesterday 
dispatches  came  from  Myrthyr  by  ex- 
press, signed  by  the  high  sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  other  principal  magis- 
trates, urging  the  immediate  assistance 
of  three  troops  of  the  Swansea  caval- 
ry, at  Myrthyr,  stating  that  the  riot- 
ers had  assumed  a  most  alarming  ap  - 
pearance  ;     consequently   the    troops 
marched  from  Swansea  at  a  very  early 
hour  this  morning,  and  also  the  Car- 
diff troops  from  that  town,  since  which 
there  has  been   such  a  variety  of  a- 
larmiiig  reports  that  it  would  be  end- 
less to  repeat.     I  must  only  say  that 
the  discontented  are  in  great  force, 
and  determined  to  oppose  every  thing 
sent  against  them.     The  magistrates 
are  now   waiting  the  arrival   of  the 
first  messenger.     I  hope  things  will 
be  much  better  indeed  than  the  re- 
ports, othk.rwise'it  is  dreadful.     I  am 
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much  afraid  distress  will  be  severely 
felt  this  winter. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
Bristol  newspaper  on  the  same  sub- 
ject : — 

During  the  present  week,  very- 
alarming  reports  have  reached  this 
city,  that  there  had  been  serious  riots 
in  Glamorganshire  ;  but  upon  inquiry 
we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  facts 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
men  employed  in  the  iron-works  have, 
we  understand,  struck,  their  masters 
having  been  compelled  to  reduce  their 
wages  to  Is.  per  day  ;  but  no  out- 
rages, at  least  none  of  any  conse- 
quence, had  been  perpetrated.  As  a 
measure  of  precaution,  however,  de- 
tachments of  the  55th  regiment,  in 
Bristol  garrison,  have,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  days,  marched  for  the 
above  neighbourhoods. 

Extraordinary  Occurrence. — 
The  Exeter  mail-coach,  on  its  way  to 
London,  was  attacked  on  Sunday 
night  at  Winterslowhut,  seven  miles 
on  this  side  of  Salisbury,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  coachman  pulled  up 
to  deliver  his  bags,  one  of  the  leaders 
was  suddenly  seized  by  a  ferocious 
animal.  This  produced  great  con- 
fusion and  alarm  ;  two  passengers 
who  were  inside  the  mail  got  out,  ran 
into  the  house,  and  locked  themselves 
up  in  a  room  above  stairs  ;  the  horses 
kicked  and  plunged  violently,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  the  coachman  could 
prevent  the  carriage  from  being  over- 
turned. It  was  soon  perceived  by 
the  coachman  and  guard,  by  the  light 
of  the  lamps,  that  the  animal  which 
had  seized  the  horse  was  a  huge  lion- 
ess. A  large  mastiff  dog  came  up, 
and  attacked  her  fiercely,  on  which 
she  quitted  the  horse,  and  turned  up- 
on him.  The  dog  fled,  but  was  pur- 
sued and  killed  by  the  lioness  within 
about  40  yards  of  the  place.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  beast  had  escaped  from 


a  caravan  that  was  standing  on  the 
road  side,  belonging  to  the  proprietors 
of  a  menagerie,  on  their  way  to  Salis- 
bury fair.  An  alarm  being  given,  the 
keepers  pursued  and  hunted  the  lion- 
ess into  a  hovel  under  a  granary, 
which  served  for  keeping  agricultural 
implements.  About  half-past  eight 
they  had  secured  her  so  efFectually, 
by  barricading  the  place,  as  to  prevent 
her  escape.  The  horse,  when  first  at- 
tacked, fought  with  great  spirit,  and 
if  at  liberty,  would  probably  have 
beaten  down  his  antagonist  with  his 
fore  feet,  but  in  plunging  he  embar- 
rassed himself  in  the  harness.  The 
lioness,  it  appears,  had  attacked  him 
in  front,  and  springing  at  his  throat, 
had  fastened  the  talons  of  her  fore 
feet  on  each  side  of  his  neck,  close  to 
the  head,  whilst  the  talons  of  her  hind 
feet  were  forced  into  his  chest.  In 
this  situation  she  hung,  while  the  blood 
was  seen  flying,  as  if  a  vein  had  been 
opened  by  a  lancet.  The  ferocious 
animal  missed  the  throat,  and  the  ju- 
gular vein,  but  the  horse  is  so  dread- 
fully torn  he  is  not  expected  to  sur- 
vive. The  horse  was  the  off  leader, 
and  as  the  mail  drew  up,  stood  exact- 
ly abreast  of  the  caravan  from  which 
the  Honess  made  the  assault.  Had 
the  carriage  been  a  little  more  advan- 
ced, she  would  probably  have  datted 
upon  the  coachman  or  guard,  who  in 
that  case  would  have  been  more  imme- 
diately within  her  eye.  The  coach- 
man at  first  proposed  to  alight  and 
stab  the  lioness  with  a  knife,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  remonstrance  of  the 
guard,  who  observed,  that  he  would 
expose  himself  to  certain  destruction, 
as  the  animal,  feeling  herself  attacked, 
would  turn  upon  him  and  tear  him  to 
pieces.  The  prudence  of  the  advice 
has  been  clearly  proved  in  the  fate  of 
the  poor  dog.  It  was  the  engage- 
ment between  him  and  the  lioness  that 
afforded  time  for  the  keepers  to  rally. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  interference 
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the  mischief  at  the  mail  would  have 
been  more  considerable. 

The  lioness  remained  for  a  consider- 
able time  under  the  hovel  where  she 
took  refuge,  before  she  was  finally  se- 
cured. Whether  she  was  afraid  of 
her  prey  being  taken  from  her,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  she  continued 
for  some  time  after  she  had  entered 
the  hovel  roaring  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner. Her  bowlings  were  heard  to  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  guard  of 
the  mail-coach  was  urged  to  fire  his 
blunderbuss  into  the  hovel  and  dis- 
patch her,  and  he  once  seemed  prepar- 
ed to  do  so,  when  the  owner  of  the 
beast  loudly  called  to  him — for  God's 
sake  not  to  kill  her,  for  she  cost  him 
500/.  and  she  was  as  tame  as  a  lamb  if 
not  irritated. 

26th. — The  conspiracies  lately  de- 
veloped, and  which  led  to  the  capital 
conviction  of  six  individuals,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  Old  Bailey  sessions, 
have  not  yet  presented  to  the  public 
the  whole  of  these  extensive  scenes  of 
iniquity,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  our 
country  and  the  eternal  infamy  of  cer- 
tain cold-blooded  wretches,  have  been 
but  too  long  and  successfully  prac- 
tised. The  Lord  Mayor,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  plot,  in  which  three 
unfortunate  Irishmen  had  been  made 
the  victims  of  "  the  blood  system," 
declared  his  consciousness,  that  theirs 
was  not  a  solitary  case.  He  consi- 
dered, that  the  plans  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  too  well  organized,  and  too 
easily  effected  to  be  confined,  and  he 
determined  upon  probing  the  matter, 
if  possible,  to  the  quick. 

In  consequence  of  certain  informa- 
tion, received  some  time  since,  he  set 
on  foot  an  enquiry,  which  having 
brought  to  a  sort  of  maturity,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Newgate,  immediately  after 
divine  service  on  Sunday  last,  and  re- 
mained there  between  four  and  five 
hours.  His  lordship,  who  was  assist- 
ed by  Mr  Hobler,  the  chief  clerk, 
•ntered  into  a  minute  investigation  of 


the  case  of  nearly  twenty  persons  who 
had  been  convicted  at  the  last  Octo- 
ber and  April  Old  Bailey  sessions,  on 
a  charge  of  uttering  counterfeit  money, 
principally  Bank  of  England  tokens. 
The  principal  scene  of  the  conspira- 
tors' plans  vi>as  executed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tower  Hill,  where  the 
deluded  persons  were  met  in  great  dis« 
tress,  by  certain  persons,  who,  under 
the  mask  of  pity,  furnished  them  with 
base  shillings  and  Bank  tokens  for  3*. 
and  1*.  6c?.  The  unfortunate  creatures, 
nearly  famishing  no  doubt,  hastily 
rushed  into  a  baker's  or  chandler's 
shop,  but  being  under  the  eye  of  a 
lurking  villain,  who  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  an  officer,  they  were  seized 
and  searched,  and  the  money,  which 
had  just  been  heaped  upon  them  as 
bounty,  or  for  part  of  which  they  had 
perhaps  entered  into  a  treaty,  being 
found  upon  them,  this  was  of  course 
considered  prima  facie  evidence  of 
their  guilt.  No  less  than  fifteen  cases 
of  this  description  have  already  been 
discovered. 

A  Jew  boy,  named  Solomons,  forms 
one  of  the  leading  characters  in  the 
plot.  This  lad  was  employed  by  se- 
veral officers  of  the  police  to  search 
for  objects  j  he  did  not  fix  upon  cha- 
racters notoriously  bad,  because  his 
own  personal  exertions  and  appear- 
ance were  necessary,  and  as  he  had 
been  more  than  pnce  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  those  who  have  been  under  si- 
milar circumstances  might  have  recog- 
nized an 'old  acquaintance  in  him,  and 
shunned  or  implicated  him.  He  looked 
amongst  the  most  wretched,  but  not 
the  most  abandoned,  and  selected  his 
victims  from  amongst  the  Russians, 
the  Maltese,  the  Germans,  the  Irish, 
as  well  as  the  English.  His  plan  was 
to  station  himself  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tower,  and, 
when  he  saw  a  sailor  who  had  spent 
all  his  money^  or  been  robbed  of  it, 
he  would,  with  pretended  humanity, 
give  him  a  shilling,  or  in  cases  of  cx-« 
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ireme  necessity  a  three-shilling  token. 
The  first  place  to  which  his  necessi- 
ties would  lead  the  wretch  to  whom 
this  bounty  was  extended,  would  be 
the  baker's  shop,  the  eating-house,  or 
the  public-house  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
supposed  value  was  tendered,  a  police 
officer  started  into  his  presence,  seiz- 
ed the  money,  marked  it,  and  hand- 
cuffed the  poor  creature  that  offered 
it.  Upon  being  brought  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, the  story  was  just  such  as  is 
usually  told,  and  no  suspicion  excit- 
ed. 

Died,  in  Hannah's  Town,  lately,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  John  Reeder,  a 
well  known  black  man,  as  having  been 
many  years  captain  of  the  Charles- 
town  Maroons.  He  is  the  person 
who,  in  the  year  1781,  after  a  most 
severe  personal  conflict,  killed  the 
noted  and  desperate  robber,  Three- 
Fingered  Jack,  who  was  supposed  by 
the  negroes  to  be  possessed  of  super- 
natural powers,  and  deemed  invulner- 
able  from  all  attacks.  In  consequence 
of  this  service,  Reeder  received  an  an- 
nual stipend  from  the  government  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  He  did  not 
know  his  exact  age^  but  said,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  that  he  was  a  stout 
boy  at  the  first  peace  with  the  Ma- 
roons in  the -year  1739. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Noel,  of  Bar- 
ham  Court,  in  Kent,  was  lately  con- 
victed, on  the  information  of  the 
Earl  of  Romney,  of  the  singular  of- 
fence of  having  admitted  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  twenty,  to  attend  divine 
service  in  his  house  with  his  family 
and  domestics.  The  act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  this  offence  is  imperative, 
and  Mr  Noel  immediately  paid  the 
penalty,  one  half  of  which,  after  dis- 
charging the  expences  of  the  prose- 
cution, goes  to  the  poor  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  the  other  moiety  to  the  in- 
former. 

Slat. — Coroner's  Inquest. — An 
inque»t  was  taken  on  Friday  morning 


at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  Hampton,  be- 
fore Mr  Stirling,  coroner  for  Middle- 
sex, upon  the  view  of  the  body  of 
John  Curtis,  usually  called  Dutch 
Sam,  who  died  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  26th  inst.  in  consequence  of  a 
pitched  battle  with  Edward  Turner, 
during  which  time  they  fought  sixty- 
eight  rounds. 

The  coroner  addressed  the  jury  at 
considerable  length,  and  pointed  out 
to  them  that  it  was  their  duty,  by 
their  verdict,  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  a  recurrence  of  such  an  un- 
lawful and  disgraceful  practice.  Ver- 
dict— Manslaughter  against  Edward 
Turner. 

The  citadel  and  town  of  Cambray 
are  occupied  by  the  3d  battalion  of 
grenadier  guards,  and  2d  battalion  of 
Coldstreams,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
staff  corps  of  cavalry,  engineers,  and 
staff  corps  of  infantry,  with  detach- 
ments of  the  artillery  and  sappers  and 
miners.     Encamped  on  the  glacis  are 
the  23d,  the  1st  battahon  of  the  27th, 
and  1st  battalion  of  the  rifle  brigade, 
comprising  about  5000  men.     In  the 
neighbouring  villages  are  the  7th  fusi- 
leers,  the  40th,   and  43d  regiments, 
and  detachments  of  horse  artillery  and 
waggon  train.     These  corps  form  the 
first  division  of  the  army,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-general the  Hon.  Sir  Lowry 
Cole,  and  have  been  daily  exercised 
during  the  last  fortnight,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  ensuing  grand  reviews, 
which  will  take  place  on  the  plains  of 
Denain,  about  twelve  miles  from  Cam- 
bray towards  Valenciennes,  and  cele- 
brated by  the  signal   victory  gained 
over  the  Im  perialists  by  Marshal  Villars. 
On  the  19th  inst.  the  ships  Suwar- 
row  and  Kutuzow,  belonging  to  the 
Russian  American  Company,underthe 
command  of  Captain  Hagemeister,  of 
the  Imperial  navy,  sailed  from  Cron- 
stadt  for  the   Aleutian   Islands  and 
the    north-west    coast    of   America. 
Their  cargoes  consist  of  various  arti- 
cles necessary  for  the  colonies. 
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Mr  Hagemeist^r  was  born  in  Es- 
thonia,  served,  by  order  of  the  go- 
vernment, for  several  years  as  a  vo- 
lunteer on  board  the  English  fleet, 
and  was  present  at  several  naval  ac- 
tions nnder  Nelson.  In  the  years  1806 
and  1  07,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  for  the 
Russian  company,  and  returned  by 
land  through  Siberia.  Of  the  ships 
now  under  his  command,  the  Suwar- 
row  was  under  his  command  last  sum- 
mer during  a  voyage  to  these  colo- 
nies, and  the  Kutuzow  is  the  vessel 
which  conveyed  Moreau  from  Ameri- 
ca to  Europe,  and  y/as  afterwards 
bought  by  the  Russian  Company,  who 
gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears. 

Fire  at  Belvoir  Castle.) 
About  tvvo  o'clock  in  the  night  be- 
tween Friday  and  Saturday  last,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  Belvoir  Castle,  the  splen- 
did seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
near  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
flames  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and 
communicated  to  the  centre,  but  an 
alarm  having  been  given  in  time,  the 
children  and  servants  were  removed 
from  danger.  About  12  o'clock  next 
day,  the  roof  of  that  wing  next  to 
Bottesford  fell  with  a  tremendous 
crash.  The  town  pf  Grantham  was 
in  great  consternation,  and  with  a 
truly  laudable  spirit  brought  engines 
in  every  direction. 

The  whole  of  what  is  termed  the 
old  building  at  Belvoir  Castle,  com- 
prising three-fourths  of  the  entire  edi- 
fice, is  completely  destroyed  ;  nothing 
but  the  walls  are  left  standing.  The 
eagerness  of  the  tenantry  to  preserve 
the  furniture,  led  them  to  disregard 
all  attention  as  to  its  safe  removal  ; 
pictures,  cabinets,8tatues,  velvet  hang- 
ings, and  tapestry,  with  every  des- 
cription of  costly  and  magnificent  de- 
corations, were  thrown  out  of  the 
windows,  and  scattered  on  the  lawn. 
The  whole  of  the  plate  is  saved,  but 
many  inestimable  pictures  are  destroy- 
ed. ♦ 
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2d London. — The  merchants  of 

Nantes,  some  time  since,  presented  to 
the  court  a  magnificent  statement  of 
the  benefits  that  would  be  derived 
from  the  subjugation  of  St  Domingo. 
These  parties,  it  is  understood,  have, 
under  the  new  situation  of  the  govern- 
ment, revived  the  application,  to  which 
the  ministers  have  thought  it  prudent 
to  listen,  not  for  the  effectual,  or  even 
partial  accomplishment  of  the  wishes 
of  the  merchants,  but  in  order  to  af- 
ford grounds  and  motives  on  which  an 
armament  might  be  justified  which 
would  remove  from  the  country  a  great 
number  of  restless  ofl&cers,  who  cannot, 
or  will  not,  after  the  controul  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  withdraw 
into  the  obscurity  of  private  life. 

Extract  from  the  log-book  of  the 
ship  William  Manning,  John  Martin 
master,  on  her  voyage  to  St  Kitt's  : — 
On  the  13th  of  June,  1816,  at  nine 
A  M.  a  moderate  breeze  from  the  east- 
ward, with  studding  sails  below  and 
aloft  on  both  sides,  in  latitude  \6.  33. 
N.  and  longitude  58.  12.  W.  steering 
west,  going  six  knots,  observed  a  shoal 
on  the  larboard  beam,  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  bearing  south,  half  a  mile 
distant,  in  appearance  white  sand  and 
yellow  weed,  supposed  to  be  the 
Longshamps  shoal. 

About  a  fortnight  ago,  a  flight  of 
woodcocks,  in  their  annual  return  to 
this  country,  passed  by  the  light-house 
at  Cranfield  Point.  Three  of  them 
struck  with  such  violence  against  the 
lantern  of  the  light-house,  (either  at- 
tracted or  dazzled  by  the  light)  that 
they  fell  dead  on  the  spot,  and  were 
afterwards  brought  to  the  house  of 
Ross  Thomson,  Esq.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly plump  and  fat,  contrary  to 
the  generally-received  opinion  that 
birds  of  this  species  are  very  lean  on 
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their  first  arrival  in  this  country — 
Newry  Telegraph, 

At  Manchester,  a  very  large  meet- 
ing of  the  populace,  but  of  an  orderly 
nature,  assembled  lately.  Their  reso- 
lutions were  passed ;  and  the  people, 
very  ntiuch  to  their  credit,  though 
amountinpr,  it  is  said,  to  30,000,  and 
these  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes,  did 
not  proceed  to  any  violence. 

Birmingham,  Oct.  30. — Mr  Jabet, 
printer  of  the  Birmingham  Herald, 
having  pubhshed  and  distributed  great 
numbers  of  an  address,  which  seem- 
ed to  have  the  desirable  effect  of  great- 
ly allaying  the  ferment  of  the  popu- 
lar mind,  this  some  of  the  opposite 
party  perceiving,  took  to  their  accus- 
tomed practices,  and  finding  truths  too 
powerful,  had  recourse  to  falsehood, 
^nd  with  its  usual  effect ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  mob,  about  five 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  attacked  Mr 
Jabet's  house,  broke  the  windows  of 
the  house  and  shops,  but  without  in- 
jury to  himself,  wife,  and  six  small 
children,  who  were  removed  to  a 
neighbour's  house  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  outrage,  which  was 
80  sudden,  that  the  police  had  not 
time  to  render  any  efficient  assistance. 
Some  of  the  principal  ringleaders  were 
committed  to  Warwick  jail. 

CiviTA  Vecchia,  Oct,  14. — The 
corsairs  of  Algiers  keep  the  sea  as  for- 
merly, with  the  sole  difference,  that 
they  are  not  avowed  by  the  Dey ;  but 
they  are  not  less  fatal  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Italian  powers  The  pirates 
have  received,  they  say,  a  secret  order 
not  to  enter  the  ports,  but  to  continue 
cruising.  By  this  manoeuvre,  the  Dey 
ceases  to  be  responsible  for  their  rob- 
beries. The  fear  they  inspire  becomes 
every  day  more  apparent,  by  the  aban- 
donment of  merchant  ships  by  their 
captains,  who  seek  their  liberty  in 
flight.  The  conduct  of  the  Dey  is 
very  circumspect ;  it  is  thought  that 
he  intends  not  giving  the  slightest  of- 
fence till  the  reverses  he  has  experien- 


ced are  repaired,  A  great  number  of 
ships  from  Provence  arrive  in  our  port. 
The  French  flag  is  the  only  one  which 
can  float  upon  the  sea  undisturbed. 

Many  English  continue  to  visit  our 
city.  All  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Lo- 
retto,  and  present  the  customary  of- 
fering to  our  Lady.  The  greater  part 
of  these  islanders  discover  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  but  they  every  day  l^jse 
their  reputation  for  generosity,  which 
formerly  obtained  for  them  the  title  of 
Milord, 

Glasgow   Public  Meeting. 

The  public  meeting,  held  pursuant  to 
advertisement,  at  Thrushgrove,  on 
Tuesday  the  29th  ult.  was  the  larj^est 
that  ever  took  place  for  any  political 
purpose  in  Scotland.  The  number  is 
stated  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  those 
who  had  not  ocular  assurance,  may 
well  call  for  evidence  before  they  cre- 
dit its  extent.  The  common  estimate 
is,  that  40,000  persons  were  present. 
As  those  at  the  outskirts  could  nbt 
hear  what  was  said  at  the  hustings, 
and  as  the  day  was  cold,  numbers  were 
constantly  retiring,  but  they  were  as 
constantly  compensated  by  the  new 
comers.  This  egress  and  ingress  con- 
tinued from  a  short  while  after  the 
reading  of  the  resolutions,  till  near  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  and  must  be  ta- 
ken into  account  in  determining  the 
total  number.  The  greater  part  were, 
of  course,  workmen  ;  for  all  the  per- 
sons in  Glasgow,  whose  circumstan- 
ces relieve  them  from  personal  labour, 
would  not  amount  to  one-fifth  of  the 
meeting.  No  accident  of  any  kind  oc- 
curred. The  resolutions  were  recei- 
ved with  the  warmest  applause,  and 
passed  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The 
speakers  were  frequently  interrupted 
by  loud  cheering  from  the  immense 
multitude,  waving  of  hats,  and  every 
other  modeoftestifyingtheirexultation. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  Tues- 
day the  29th  ult.  the  house  of  Edward 
Lynchy,  of  Raistown,  (known  by  the 
nanae  of  Wild-Goose  Lodge,)  about 
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three  miles  from  Ardee,  was  surround- 
ed by  some  infernal  incendiaries,  who 
set  it  on  fire,  and  Lynchy,  his  son-in- 
law  Thomas  Rooney,  his  wife  and 
child,  two  servant  maids,  and  two 
young  men,  were  burnt  to  death.  It 
was  for  attacking  and  breaking  into 
the  house  of  Lynchy,  (one  of  the  per- 
sons who  has  just  perished)  that  Tier- 
nan,  Shanly,  andConlan,  were  recently 
executed  in  Dundalk  ;  the  evidence  of 
Lynchy,  and  his  son-in-law,  Rooney, 
had  the  primary  effect  of  procuring 
the  conviction  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
it  was  some  of  the  friends  of  these 
three  unfortunate  men  who  have  taken 
this  horrible  revenge. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Ardee,  da- 
ted 1st  November,  1816: — "  At  the 
inquest  held  on  the  eight  helpless  vic- 
tims of  the  conflagration  on  Wednes- 
day, a  man  of  the  name  of  Carroll  de- 
posed, that,  in  the  middle  of  Tuesday 
night,  he  was  awoke  by  the  report  of 
fire-arms,  and,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
he  opened  his  door,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  firing, 
but  he  had  scarce  extended  his  foot 
beyond  the  threshold,  when  a  ruffian 
on  horseback  vociferated,  *  Shut  up, 
or  I'll  blow  out  your  brains  !'  An- 
other witness  stated,  that  he  saw  five 
horsemen  going  in  the  direction  of 
Lynchy's.  It  is  supposed  that  the  re- 
lentless daemons  had  their  abominable 
plans  so  well  concerted,  that  they  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  an  alarm  being 
given  to  the  people  who  resided  near 
Lynchy's  ;  for  they  stationed  sentinels 
at  several  positions,  the  better  to  se- 
cure the  consummation  of  their  nefa- 
rious purposes,  and  to  obviate  the  dan- 
ger of  a  surprise.  There  were  four 
guns  loaded  in  Lynchy's,  and  there  is 
great  reason  to  suppose  that  he  and 
his  son-in-law  (Rooney,)  discharged 
them  at  their  remorseless  assailants, 
but  it  is  apprehended  without  effect. 
The  jury  impannelled  on  the  inquest 
found  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  a- 
gainst  some  persons  unknown.     The 


magistrates  are  most  assiduous  in  their 
exertions  to  discover  the  murderers ; 
they  have  caused  Tiernan's  father  to 
be  arrested  and  transmitted  to  Dun- 
dalk jail,  but  there  is  no  information 
lodged  against  him." 

In  consequence  of  this  atrocious 
murder,  a  meeting  of  magistrates  was 
held  at  Castlebellingham,  on  the  ^th 
instant,  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Foster  in  the  chair.  A  subscription 
was  immediately  opened,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  above  five  hundred  pounds 
were  set  down  for  the  discovery  of  the 
cruel  perpetrators,  and  several  resolu- 
tions adopted,  among  which  were  the 
following : — 

*'  That  this  horrid,  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  crime,  staining  the  annals  of 
our  country,  has  resulted  from  a  sys- 
tem of  illegal  association,  united  by 
oaths  of  secrecy  and  obedience. 

"  That  appUcation  be  made  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  offer  such  re- 
wards, for  the  apprehending  and  con- 
victing of  the  persons  concerned,  to- 
gether with  such  offers  of  pardon  as 
may,  by  his  majesty's  government,  be 
deemed  expedient." 

9i:h. — On  Thursday  afternoon,  a  very 
singular  accident  happened  at  the  Pier 
of  Leith,  to  Mr  M'Lean,  keeper  of 
a  hotel  in  Prince's  Street,  who  was 
viewing  a  vessel  coming  into  the  har- 
bour. The  wind  being  fresh,  a  hau- 
ser  was  carried  from  her  to  the  cap- 
stan on  the  pier,  in  order  to  check  her 
velocity,  which,  by  some  accident, 
caught  fire  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
broke  with  such  force,  that  the  part 
of  it  which  was  on  shore  cut  off  this 
gentleman's  leg,  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  amputated. 

Lord  Byron. — His  lordship  has, 
it  is  said,  taken  his  departure  from 
Italy,  to  revisit  the  coasts  of  Alba- 
nia, and  thence  his  favourite  scenes  in 
Greece.  During  his  retreat  amidst  the 
romantic  scenery  around  Geneva,  his 
delight,  says  a  private  letter,  was  to 
sail  on  the  lake  whenever  its  surface 
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was  particularly  agitated  ;  and  he  has 
been  known  to  continue  on  it  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  night,  exposed  to 
the  violence  of  the  storm,  contempla- 
ting the  awful  horrors  of  the  scene. 

Algiers. — The  following  is  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer  on 
board  his  Majesty's  ship  Tagus,  in  the 
Archipelago,  dated  Aug.  1816  : 

ti  \v"e  embarked  the  Algerine  am- 
bassador, suit,  and  presents  to  the 
Grand  Seignior.  I  was  presented  to 
the  Dey,  a  fine  noble-looking  fellow, 
who  has,  through  all  our  late  disputes 
with  him,  shown  a  resolution  and  force 
of  mind  worthy  a  better  cause.  He 
gave  the  captain  a  handsome  sabre  ; 
we,  the  lieutenants,  got  a  sword  each, 
and  the  rest  of  the  officers  some  curio- 
sity of  the  country,  a  thousand  dollars 
among  the  ship's  company,  and  bul- 
locks and  sheep  innumerable,  so  that 
you  see  we  are  making  quite  a  trading 
voyage  of  it ;  when  we  return,  God 
knows  what  we  are  not  to  get.  For 
all  this  we  are  lumbered  most  abomi- 
nably ;  only  conceive,  in  this  hot  cli- 
mate, 70  fat  lazy  Turks,  three  horses, 
seven  ostriches,  10  antelopes,  23  par- 
rots, 60  monkeys,  40  bulls,  &c.  pen- 
ned up  in  this  small  frigate,  indepen- 
dent of  her  crew,  &c.  Besides  which, 
we  have  a  ship  in  tow  with  10  roaring 
rampant  lions,  two  tigers,  200  Austri- 
ans,  60  male,  40  female,  and  30  boys, 
slaves,  all  destined  to  the  same  place. 

A  wild  boar,  hunted  in  the  forest  of 
Limanton,  department  of  Nievre,  after 
having  run  six  leagues  from  the  place 
of  attack,  pressed  by  the  hunters  and 
dogs,  and  finding  himself  stopped  by 
a  garden  fence,  dashed  into  a  house 
which  was  kept  by  an  innkeeper,  and 
took  shelter  in  a  room  where  a  travel- 
ler was  quietly  changing  his  shirt. 
The  house  and  the  whole  village  were 
raised  by  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate 
traveller.  The  hunters,  learning  the 
retreat  of  the  animal,  after  an  obstinate 
combat,  succeededin  killingit,  without 
any  accident  to  either  party. 


11. — ^W'ilson,  the  peoestrlan,  com- 
pleted the  task  he  had  undertaken,  of 
walking  1000  miles  in  18  successive 
days,  (Sundays  excepted)  on  the  even- 
ing of  Saturday  se'ennight. 

Union    Hall. RESURUECTioif 

Me.v. — A  curious  case  of  combination, 
riot,  and  assault,  came  on  to  be  investi- 
gated before  the  magistrates  at  this 
office,  on  Wednesday,  when  six  well- 
known  resurrection  men  were  charged 
by  Mr  Williams  and  Mr  Sparren,  stu- 
dents belonging  to  St  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, with  assault  and  riot.  It  apears, 
that  the  spirit  of  combination,  which 
has  of  late  been  so  prevalent  amongst 
journeymen  mechanics,  has  communi- 
cated itself  even  to  gentlemen  of  the 
honourable  profession,  known  by  the 
vulgar  appellation  of  resurrection-men, 
or  body-snatchers.  The  surgeons  re- 
sisting their  increased  demands  as  an 
imposition,  and  they  hearing  that  bo- 
dies had  been  procured  without  their 
agency,  six  of  them  made  their  way 
into  the  dissecting-room,  where  Mr 
Williams  and  Mr  Sparren  were,  -and 
drawing  their  knives,  began  to  flourish 
them.  Mr  Williams  and  Mr  Sparren, 
alarmed,  attempted  to  effect  a  retreat, 
but  were  pursued  and  brought  back, 
and  obliged  to  continue  in  the  room, 
while  the  defendants  cut  the  three 
bodies,  which  were  lying  on  the  dis- 
secting table,  into  pieces.  Whilst  they 
were  thus  employed,  information  ha- 
ving, by  some  means,  been  sent  to 
Glennon,  he,  with  another  officer, 
went  and  secured  all  the  defendants, 
and  took  them  before  the  magistrate. 
They  made  no  defence,  but  said  they 
had  been  very  ill  treated  by  the  sur- 
geons, who  could  not  do  without 
them.  They  were  all  ordered  to  find 
bail  to  answer  the  complaint  at  the 
sessions. 

The  whole  illegal  distilleries  on  the 
islands  in  Lochlomond  were  destroyed 
by  the  boats  and  crew  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  revenue  cutter,  and  the  new 
revenue  boat  stationed  at  Luss,  with 
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MrDumbreck,  and  officers  from  Glas- 
gow. These  distilleries  have  been 
wrought  for  years  back,  and  have  em- 
ployed above  one  hundred  persons, 
either  in  the  works,  or  as  carriers  of 
the  spirits  to  Glasgow ;  and  to  which 
place  alone,  it  is  supposed  100  gal- 
lons were  daily  conveyed  from  thence. 
Their  situation  on  the  islands,  and 
being  protected  by  a  strong  band  of 
smugglers,  rendered  them  inaccessible 
to  the  officers  of  excise. 

Paris,  November  7. Yesterday 

the  solemnity  of  the  opeaing  of  the 
session  of  1816,  the  fourth  of  the  kind 
since  the  Restoration,  had  excited 
more  anxiety  than  ordinary,  and  at- 
tracted a  much  greater  concourse  of 
spectators.  The  two  rows  of  upper 
benches,  usually  set  apart  for  the  de- 
puties, were  adorned  by  near  two  hun- 
dred  ladies.  The  tribunes  and  the 
galleries  presented  a  great  number  of 
persons  of  distinction  and  foreigners, 
among  whom  we  remarked  Mr  Can- 
ning, in  his  robes  as  an  English  minis- 
ter. Near  the  large  tribune  of  the 
Diplomatic  Body,  places  were  prepa- 
red for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
his  suit. 

The  late  American  papers  recom- 
mended the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  mi- 
serable situation  of  the  emigrants  from 
England  and  elsewhere,  and  suggested 
a  plan  of  giving  to  them  a  portion  of 
the  immense  tracks  of  wild  and  fertile 
land  in  America,  to  cultivate  for  their 
maintenance.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
acknowledged,  that  thousands  are  suf- 
fering the  most  griping  misery  and 
disappointment,  for  having  too  readily 
listened  to  the  delusive  prospects  held 
out  to  them  of  the  many  comforts  that 
awaited  them  in  a  foreign  land. 

1 8th. — London. — This  day ,  pursu- 
ant to  the  printed  notice  placarded 
about  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  in 
every  direction,  a  meeting  of  between 
ten  thousand  and  fifteen  thousand  per- 


sons  took  place  in  Spa-fields.  About 
twelve  o'clock  a  hackney  coach  drove 
up  nearly  opposite  the  Merlin's  Cave, 
whence  issued  a  gentleman  clad  in  sable, 
with  a  Belcher  handkerchief  round  his 
neck,  and  with  a  firm  step  took  his 
station  upon  the  roof  of  the  vehicle. 
This  gentleman,  we  have  since  heard, 
was  a  dissenting  minister,  of  the  name 
of  Parkes.  He  proceeded  to  harangue 
the  populace,  and  to  arouse  them  to  a 
proper  sense  of  the  direful  distresses 
into  which  they  were  plunged.  At 
the  same  time  he  declared,  that,  as  a 
pure  lover  of  his  countrymen  and  of 
their  interests,  he  had  come  to  warn 
them  against  any  thing  like  tumult  or 
disorder.  He  now  retired  from  his 
situation  to  a  room  on  the  first  floor  in 
the  Mrrlin's  Cave,  where  the  Spital- 
field's  committee  were  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  popular  orator,  Mr  Henry 
Hunt.  About  one  o'clock,  Mr  Hunt 
arrived  in  a  hackney-coach,  amid  the 
cheers  and  acclamations  of  the  people  ; 
and  a  gentleman  having  been  elected 
chairman,  Mr  Hunt  proceeded  to  ad- 
dress the  populace  from  a  window  of 
the  Merlin's  Cave,  under  the  shade  of 
a  tri-coloured  banner.  He  concluded 
by  reading  a  Hst  of  resolutions  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  That  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  the  most  frightful  unparalleled  dis- 
tress and  misery ;  that  the  cause  of 
these  intolerable  burdens  was,  first, 
the  immense  amount  of  the  national 
debt,  contracted  by  borough-mongers 
to  carry  on  a  long  and  unnecessary 
war  ;  2dly,  The  keeping  up  an  army 
in  France  ;  3dly,  The  maintenance  of 
a  standing  army  in  England,  employed 
to  compel  the  starving  people  to  pay 
war-taxes  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  4thly, 
The  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public 
money.  That  the  great  cause,  how- 
ever, of  these  evils,  was  the  want  of  a 
reform  in  parliament ;  and  that  a  pe- 
tition be  presented  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  imploring  him 
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to  convene  parliament  immediately,  in 
order  that  such  measures  might  be 
adopted  as  might  relieve  these  distress- 
es, and  that  the  hungry  might  be  fed, 
and  the  naked  clothed." 

These  resolutions  were  seconded  by 
Mr  Watson,  and  unanimously  carried. 
A  petition  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  praying  the  several 
objects  enumerated  in  the  resolutions, 
was  now  read  by  the  chairman,  and 
proposed  to  be  presented  to  his  Royal 
Highness  by  Sir  F.  Burdett.  An 
amendment  of  this  proposition  re- 
quested that  Mr  Hunt  would  accom- 
pany the  presentation,  which  was  se- 
conded. It  was  now  resolved,  that 
the  meeting  should  be  adjourned  until 
Monday  fortnight,  when  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  and  Mr  Hunt  would  report 
his  Royal  Highness's  answer.  A  re- 
solution  was  proposed,  that  the  same 
meeting  should  be  convened  on  the 
first  day  of  parliament,  in  Old  Palace 
Yard.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  now  voted  to  the  chairman  and 
Mr  Hunt,  who  very  properly  advised 
the  people  to  go  home  to  the  bosoms 
of  their  families ;  and  they  dispersed 
in  the  mosi  pacific  manner,  and  without 
the  least  disturbance.  Government 
has  been  upon  the  alert,  and  yester- 
day Lord  Sid  mouth  consulted  with 
the  judges  of  the  respective  courts, 
and  to-day  the  drawbridge  was  up  at 
the  Tower,  and  the  troops  were  un- 
der arms. 

A  very  heavy  fall  of  snow,  from  the 
north-west,  commenced  in  the  north- 
ern counties  of  Ross  and  Inverness, 
during  the  night  of  the  6th.  On  the 
1 1  th,  it  was  some  feet  deep  in  the  west- 
ern district.  Fully  one  half  of  the 
crop  was  buried  in  the  snow,  and  se-^ 
rious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
on  account  of  the  cattle  and  sheep. 

21tit. — Mutiny  at  Sea. — Shad- 
wii:LL  Police  Office. — On  Friday 
fifteen  seamen  were  brought  up  by 
Hope  and  Hewitt,  officers,  charged 


with  having  attempted  to  steal  the 
Mary  Ann,  East  India  trading  vessel. 

John  Wheeler,  alias  Cornet,  swore 
he  went  on  board  the  Mary  Ann  on 
her  home  passage,  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  about  the  25th  of  August 
last,  and  sailed  next  day.  One  Satur- 
day night,  after  she  had  sailed,  one  of 
the  prisoners  came  to  him  on  the  fore- 
castle, and  asked  witness  to  join  him 
and  a  few  comrades  in  taking  the  ship 

from  the  d d  rascals  that  were  in 

her,  to  which  he  consented.  The  next 
morning  he  found  the  same  man  walk- 
ing on  the  forecastle,  who  told  him  he 
had  14-  good  hands,  that  he  meant  to 
batton  down  the  hatchways,  cut  the 
officers*  throats,  and  throw  them  over- 
board. There  were  30  invalided  sol- 
diers on  board,  whom,  he  said,  they 
should  call  from  below,  one  by  one, 
and  throw  them  overboard  {  the  la- 
dies (passengers)  he  said  they  should 
keep  for  themselves,  and  when  they 
got  near  the  shore  throw  them  over- 
board. He  also  said  he  should  ask 
Mr  Quimey  to  navigate  the  vessel,  and 
if  he  refused,  throw  him  overboard ; 
this  the  witness  told  Mr  Quimey,  and 
the  mutineers  were  secured. 

23d. — Admiralty  Sessions.— 
Robert  Smith  and  Charles  Furney 
were  indicted  capitally  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  Thomas  Johnson,  on  board 
a  schooner  called  the  Creole,  about  30 
leagues  from  Algiers,  on  the  21st 
July. 

Smith  persisted  in  pleading  guilty, 
and  would  not  give  in  any  other  plea. 

Furney  also  pleaded  guilty  of  being 
accessory  to  the  murder. 

Mr  Justice  Holroyd  observed  to 
him,  that  he  was  charged  as  a  princi- 
pal in  the  crime,  consequently  he  had 
better  plead  to  that  part  of  the  charge, 
and  not  to  being  an  accessory,  but  a 
principal.  He  then  pleaded  Not  guil- 
ty- 

The  jury  of  course  found  him  guil- 
ty, as  the  evidence  of  the  master,  the 
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other  seaman,  and  a  boy,  were  quite 
clear.  Smith  murdered  the  captain 
while  asleep  upon  the  deck,  and  threw 
him  into  the  sea.  Almost  immediate- 
ly after  the  commission  of  the  horrid 
act,  the  deluded  malefactors  had  be- 
come repentant,  and  they  continued  so 
to  the  last  moment;  Both  the  prison- 
ers being  quite  composed,  and  resign- 
ed to  their  fate,  lay  down  to-  sleep  be- 
tween 11  and  12  oclock  on  the  night 
before  the  execution,  and  slept  very 
sound  until  four  o'clock,  when  Fur- 
ney  awoke  in  much  perturbation,  and 
the  noise  with  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied awoke  his  comrade  (Smith.)  On 
the  cause  being  enquired  into,  he  said 
that  he  dreamecf  that  Brock  and  Gil- 
man  ( who  were  some  time  since  exe- 
cuted  for  the  murder  of  two  of  the 
crew  of  the  Fox  revenue  cutter,)  were 
to  have  their  heads  cut  off  in  his  (  Fur- 
ney's)  presence;  he  saw  the  execu- 
tioner lift  the  axe,  the  fatal  blow  was 
given,  and  he  heard  the  expression  of 
agony  that  followed  it — and  the'  bloody 
consequence  produced  the  hideous 
shriek  he  uttered. 

23d. — Riot  among  the  Chinese 
Sailors. — The  neighbourhood  of 
Ratchffe  Highway  was  thrown  into 
great  alarm  on  Thursday  by  one  of 
those  riots  which  so  frequently  occur 
among  the  Chinese  seamen  occupying 
the  East  India  Company's  barracks. 
On  Thursday  evening  the  Ching  Chows 
(one  party)  assailed  one  of  thfe  oppo- 
site party  as  he  was  making  purchases 
in  Ratcliffe  Highway,  with  stones  and 
other  missiles.  An  alarm  being  im- 
mediately spread,  about  a  hundred  of 
the  party  attacked  issued  from  the 
barracks,  armed  with  boarding  pikes, 
short  swords,  and  other  weapons,  and 
bearing  on  their  arms  large  shields,  in- 
geniously constructed  from  the  covers 
of  hampers  and  other  basket-work  ; 
a  warm  contest  ensued,  and  many  se- 
vere wounds  and  blows  were  exchan- 
ged, but  no  mortal  wounds  seem  to 


have  been  given,  although  about  15 
were  wounded  in  all.  Mr  Markham, 
the  magistrate,  hearing  of  the  affray, 
repaired  without  delay  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his. 
officers,  succeeded  in  securing  some  of 
the  ringleaders,  and  dispersing  the 
rest.  Search  was  then  made,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr  Gold,  the  superin- 
tendent, in  the  barracks,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  weapons  of  all  descriptions 
were  found  concealed.  The  dispute 
arose  between  two  parties  of  Chinese 
from  some  former  misunderstanding 
among  themselves. 

Among  the  events  consequent  up- 
on the  attack  of  Algiers  is  the  follow- 
ing singular  occurrence  : — An  inhabi- 
tant of  Brighton,  who  had  been  25 
years  a  prisoner,  returned  home  ;  and 
it  appeared,  after  he  had  been  absent 
15  years,  three  fields  in  that  town,  of 
which  he  was  the  owner,  had  been 
sold,  and  part  of  the  Pavilion,  and 
some  other  principal  houses  in  that 
place,  are  now  built  upon  them ;  of 
course  the  absentee  has  laid  claim  to 
the  property,  and  no  little  confusion  is 
likely  to  ensue. 

S^th. — On  Wednesday,  at  five  o'- 
clock, his  Imperial  Highness  the 
Archduke  Nicholas  and  suit  arrived 
at  St  Alban's  house  in  eight  carriages^ 
two  of  them  royal,  in  which  were  the 
Grand  Duke  and  his  principal  attend- 
ants, namely,  Lieutenant-General  Ku» 
tuzoff,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  ; 
the  Baron  de  Nicholay,  Counsellor  of 
State  ;  the  Counsellor  of  State,  Sav- 
rasoff ;  the  Counsellor  de  College, 
Ghnka  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mansey, 
Captain  Peroffkey,  Dr  Crichton. 

25th — Execution  of  Towle,  the 
LuDDiTE. — The  case  of  James  Towle^, 
convicted  of  frame-breaking,  &c.  was 
argued  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  on 
Wednesday  se'ennight,  when  the  twelve 
Judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner  was 
legal.    The  term  of  his  respite  expired 
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on  the  20th  instant,  and  early  on  the 
same  morning  the  convict  was  remo- 
ved from  the  present  county  jail  to  the 
new  one  now  building  at  the  end  of 
Horsepool  Street,  Leicester,  where  a 
new  drop  was  erected  in  the  front  of 
the  principal  entry.  The  chaplain  of 
the  jail  attended  him  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  necessary  devotionary  ex- 
ercises, and  at  12  o'clock  he  was 
brought  upon  the  platform,  attended 
by  the  different  officers,  where  he  evin- 
ced a  manly  and  becoming  fortitude, 
worthy  of  a  better  fate.  He  bowed 
on  his  entrance  to  the  populace,  but 
made  no  address.  He  was  34?  years 
of  age,  and  has  left  a  wife  and  four 
children  to  lament  his  untimely  end. 

Paris,  Nov.  20. — Bonaire,  formerly 
marechal-de-camp,  who  died  the  day 
before  yesterday  at  St  Pelagic,  was 
condemned  to  transportation  for  the 
murder  of  Colonel  Gordon  on  the 
glacis  of  Conde.  He  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraction  of  a  ball 
which  had  been  lodged  for  many  years 
in  his  knee. 

28th. — The  transport  Mary  and 
Dorothy  arrived  at  the  Motherbank 
on  Wednesday  ;  she  sailed  from  Ber- 
muda on  the  17th  of  July  for  Trini- 
dad, having,  with  other  transports,  the 
late  colonial  battalion  of  royal  marines 
on  board*  It  will  be  recollected  these 
men  (blacks)  were  raised  in  the  Che- 
sapeake, in  the  year  ISl'l',  by  Sir  A. 
Cochrane,  and  commanded  there  by 
Major  George  Lewis  ;  and  being  na- 
tive American  refugees,  they  were 
promised,  when  the  service  was  at  an 
end,  they  should  have  grants  of  land 
at  the  island  of  Trinidad.  They  have 
nccordingly,  and  with  great  faithful- 
ness on  the  part  of  our  government, 
been  conveyed  there,  and,  about  30 
miles  from  Port  D'Espagne,  each  man 
has  been  put  into  possession  of  10  acres 
of  land,  and  furnished  with  implements 
of  husbandry. 

Baptism   of   Bells — On   Friday 
11 


last,  the  principal  bell  of  the  church 
o.f  Notre  Dame,  at  Versailles,  was 
baptised,  accordinj]^  to  ancient  usage  ; 
it  received  the  names  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  who  were 
represented  by  the  Prince  de  Poix, 
Governor  of  the  palace  of  Versaillesi, 
and  the  Duchess  de  Damas. 
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Ist. — French  Budget,  From  the 
London  Courier. — The  principal,  we 
might  say,  the  only  important  feature 
in  the  large  mass  of  French  papers 
and  private  letters  we  received  yester- 
day, is  the  budget — ^an  important  fea- 
ture to  both  countries.  And  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  it  affords  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  show,  that  France  is 
sincerely  desirous  of  fulfiUing  her  en- 
gagements to  other  powers,  and  of 
busying  herself  heartily  in  heahng  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  her  long  revolu- 
tionary convulsions,  in  restoring  her 
credit,  and  in  re-opening  the  sources 
of  commercial  activity  and  enterprise. 
We  ought  to  hail  this  with  real  satis- 
faction, for  it  is  a  notion  that  can  now 
only  be  entertained  by  ignorance  and 
the  most  narrow-minded  prejudice^ 
that  Great  Britain  has  any  interest  in 
checking  or  keeping  down  the  com- 
merce of  other  countries,  or  that  she 
has  not  a  direct  and  lively  interest  in 
wishing  that  the  commerce  of  all  her 
neighbours  shall  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree flourishing  and  prosperous. 

The  produce  of  the  three  last  bud- 
gets, 1814-,  1815,  and  1816,  is  taken 
at  about  2161  millions  of  franks  or 
about  88  millions  sterling.  The  ex- 
pences  at  2244  millions,  leaving  an  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  of  83  millions,  or 
nearly  four  millions  sterling.  This 
excess  is  carried  to  the  budget  for 
1817,  which  (the  supply)  is  taken  at 
1,088,294,957,  or  44  millions  sterling, 
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being  an  excess  beyond  the  budget  of 
1816  of  248,b99,296  franks.  The 
revenue  for  1»S17,  is  estimated  at  no 
more  than  754  millions,  or  something 
above  32  millions  sterling,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  12  millions  to  be  supplied 
by  ways  and  means. 

**  It  is  a  phenomenon,"  says  the 
finance  minister,  *'  that  after  having 
suffered  so  much,  France  should  be 
able  to  place  her  arrears  in  a  train  of 
liquidation — to  execute  her  treaties — 
to  pay  all  her  salaries,  army,  navy,  and 
half  pay — interests  of  her  public  debt 
— to  succour  parts  most  injured  by 
the  war — to  continue  several  public 
works,  and  to  commence  others." 

On  the  29th  August,  the  Firebrand, 
an  American  vessel  of  war,  found  her- 
self near  three  vessels,  not  far  from 
Vera  Cruz,  which  proved  to  be  his 
Catholic  Majesty^s  ship  Diana,  of  24 
guns,  commanded  by  Jose  Sorondo  ; 
the  hermaphrodite  brigs  Cassidor  and 
LaGuira,  of  18  guns  each.  There  were 
not  less  than  500  men  on  board  the 
two  first  named  vessels,  besides  many 
soldiers.  The  three  Spanish  vessels 
surrounded  the  Firebrand,  fired  upon, 
and  took  possession  of  her,  and  sent 
an  officer  on  board,  who  denied  the 
right  of  the  Americans  to  navigate 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 

The  Firebrand  was  then  regularly 
taken  possession  of  by  Spanish  ma- 
rines, ard  told  that  she  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Vera  Cruz  ;  and  if  the  go- 
vernor found  all  was  right,  the  Ame- 
ricans should  be  paid  their  expences. 
Captain  Cunningham,  however,  refu- 
sed  to  follow  the  squadron  to  Vera 
Cruz  ;  but  as  they  were  superior  in 
force,  they  mght  take  him  there,  if 
they  chose.  He  would,  at  all  events, 
represent  the  transaction  to  his  govern- 
ment. Shortly  after,  the  American 
boat's  crew  were  returned  on  board. 
The  commander  and  officers  of  the 
Firebrand  now  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
their  government,  that  they  will  be 


prompt  to  redresstheir  wrongs,  and  up- 
hold the  honour  of  the  American  flag. 
The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  pla- 
card stuck  up  and  delivered  about  the 
streets : — 

"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty, 

"  The  meeting  in  Spa- Fields  takes 
place  on  Monday,  December  2,  1816, 
to  receive  the  answer  of  the  petition 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  determined  upon 
at  the  last  meeting  held  in  the  same 
place,  and  for  other  important  con- 
siderations- 

"  The  present  state  of  Great  Britain 
— Four  milHons  in  distress — four  mil- 
lions embarrassed — one  million  and  a 
half  fear  distress — half  a  miUion  live 
in  splendid  luxury.  Our  brothers  in 
Ireland  are  in  a  worse  state — the  cli- 
max of  misery  is  complete,  it  can  go 
no  farther.  Death  would  now  be  a 
relief  to  millions,  arrogance,  folly  and 
crimes  have  brought  affairs  to  this 
dread  crisis.  Firmness  and  integrity 
can  only  save  the  country. 

*'  After  the  last  meeting  some  disor- 
derly people  were  guilty  of  attacking 
the  property  of  individuals  ;  they  were 
ill  informed  of  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, it  was  not  to  plunder  persons  suf- 
fering in  these  calamitous  times  in 
common  with  others  ;  the  day  will 
soon  arrive  when  the  distresses  will  be 
relieved.  The  nation's  wrongs  must 
be  redressed. 

"  John  Dyall,  Chairman. 

"  Thomas  Pkeston,  Secretary.*' 

Government,  although  under  no  par- 
ticular alarm  of  any  evil  consequence* 
which  might  arise  out  of  the  intended 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Spa-fields  on  Mon- 
day next,  over  which  Mr  Hunt  is  again 
to  preside,  deem  it  nevertheless  advi- 
sable to  be  prepared  for  extremities; 
already  have  the  troops  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  tranquillity  of  the  public  been 
stationed  at  their  several  posts,  the 
10    . 
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better  to  prevent  bustle  and  inconveni- 
ence, when  the  day  of  meeting  is  more 
closely  at  hand.  The  Magistrates  arc 
all  on  the  alert  to  arrange  the  posse 
comitatus'y  and  it  is  said,  that,  in  the 
parish  of  Clcrkcnwell  alone,  nearly  4-00 
fresh  constables  haye  been  sworn  in  on 
the  occasion. 

Court  of  Session — Second  Di- 
vision.— Linivood  v.  Hat/wrn,  Esq. 
and  others. — A  case  of  a  somewhat 
singular  nature  has  been  determined 
by  the  Court  since  the  present  session 
commenced. 

In  November  1812,  the  farm  scr- 
.vants  of  Mr  Hathorn,  a  geutkman 
who  has  an  estate  in  the  county  of 
Wigtoii,  but  whose  principal  residence 
is  in  Edinburgh,  were  cutting  down 
on  the  estate  a  large  tree  situate  at 
the  side  of  a  field  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  highroad  which  leads  to  the 
town  of  Stranraer,  when  the  tree  hap- 
pened to  fall  at  the  moment  Mr  Lin- 
wood,  a  farmer,  was  passing  on  horse- 
back, a  large  branch  struck  him  on 
the  neck,  and  occasioned  his  almost 
instantaneous  death. 

Mr  Linwood  left  a  widow  and  six 
children,  who  depended  on  him  for 
support.  This  unfortunate  family 
brought  an  action  before  the  Court  of 
Session  against  Mr  Hathorn,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate  ;  against  another 
gentleman  of  the  same  name,  who  oc- 
casionally took  a  charge  in  looking  af- 
ter matters  on  the  estate  ;  and  against 
the  grieve  and  other  servants  who  were 
attending  or  concerned  in  cutting  down 
the  tree,  concluding  for  2(X)0/.  of  a-s- 
Sythment  or  damages  for  the  loss  they 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  their  na- 
tural protector,  occasioned,  as  they  al- 
leged, by  the  culpable  negligence  of 
one  or  other  of  the  defenders.  A 
judgment  was  pronounced  absolving 
all  the  defenders. 

2d. — Glasgow, — A  precognition  is 
going  on  before  the  Magistrates,  re- 
specting   a    diabolical    murder    with 
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which  a  dumb  woman,  a  fortune-teller 
is  charged.  The  circumstances  hither- 
to rest  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  her 
son,  about  six  years  old.  He  states 
that  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  between 
five  and  six  o'clock,  his  mother,  who 
had  previously  drunk  a  considerable 
quantity  of  spirits,  threw  her  daughter, 
about  three  years  of  age,  from  the  top 
of  the  old  bridge  into  the  river,  at  that 
time  much  swollen  by  rain.  The  poor 
child  disappeared  in  the  flood  and  ita 
body  has  not  yet  been  recovered.  The 
boy  on  seeing  the  fate  of  his  sister,  of 
whom  having  none  else  in  the  world 
to  love,  he  would  naturally  be  extremely 
fond,  cried  out  in  the  agony  of  horror, 
"  My  wean  !"  by  which  the  attention 
of  the  passengers  was  directed  to  the 
unnatural  murderer.  It  is  thought,  if 
she  had  not  been  stopped  in  her  ca- 
reer, the  boy  would  have  participated 
in  the  death  of  his  sister,  as  the  wo- 
man had  seized  him  apparently  with 
that  intention.  She  was  taken  to  the 
Gorbals  police-office.  The  child  had 
been  fretting  before  th?  catastrophe  ; 
and  the  crime  appears  to  have  been  the 
result  rather  of  impetuous  phrenzy 
than  of  malignity  more  considered. 

MatchlessPeari.— Ma^rai,  April 
SOth — By  the  vessel  recently  arrived 
from  Java,  a  singular  and  extraordi- 
nary production  of  nature  has  reached 
this  presidency.  It  is  a  pearl  of  very  un- 
common size  and  lustre.  In  shape  it 
somewhat  resembles  an  irregular  ob- 
long, and  is  nearly  two  inchesin  length  ; 
its  hue  is  the  purest  milky  white. 
By  the  aid  of  some  extrinsic  gold  or- 
naments, it  has  been  modelled  so  as  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  mermaid  in 
the  act  of  combing  her  hair.  The 
body  is  wholly  formed  of  the  original 
pearl ;  the  head,  shoulders,  and  arms 
are  of  white  enamel ;  the  right  hand, 
which  is  thrown  up,  contains  a  comb  ; 
the  tail  consists  of  beautiful  green  ena- 
mel, and  is  exquisitely  fitted  to  the 
body.  On  the  back  part  of  the  tail 
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are  engraved  the  words — "  Fallunt  as- 
pectus  cantusque  Sirenis."  From  the 
circumstance  of  this  motto  being  badly- 
spelt,  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that 
theworkmanship  musthave  been  execu- 
ted by  Malay  artists,  under  the  inaccu- 
rate instruction  of  some  Europeans. 
This  extraordinary  production  has 
been,  we  understand,  transmitted  to  the 
supreme  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sold  to  answer  some  claims  of 
the  Java  government  against  certain  in- 
dividuals, its  original  proprietors. 

City  Meeting  for  Relief  op 
THE  Poor  in  Spitalfields. — This 
subject,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  in- 
terests of  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  city  of  London,  has, 
as  might  be  expected,  attracted  consi- 
derable notice  j  and  we  see  men  of  the 
first  respectability  step  forward  in  the 
present  pressure  of  the  times,  to  allevi- 
ate, as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  severe 
distress  which  the  poorer  classes  of  so- 
ciety now  endure.  On  Tuesday,  pur- 
suant to  public  notice,  a  meeting  took 
place  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  in  the  Man- 
sion-house, for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  intoconsideration  the  expedien- 
cy and  necessity  of  alleviating  the  dis-* 
tresses  of  the  working  orders  of  the 
inhabitants  in  Spitalfields.  At  one 
o'clock,  this  room  was  crowded  with 
persons  of  the  highest  respectability, 
one-third  of  whom  consisted  of  a  bro- 
therhood, who^  from  their  propriety 
of  conduct,  and  morahty  of  behaviour, 
always  command  esteem  and  venera- 
tion ;  we  allude  to  the  society  called 
Quakers.  At  two  o'clock  the  Lord 
Mayor  took  the  chair,  amid  the  great- 
est acclamations,  and  immediately 
opened  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

Mr  Lester,  the  secretary  of  the 
Spitalfields  committee,  now  read  to 
the  meeting  a  report  of  the  distresses 
in  that  quarter,  which  detailed  scenes 
of  calamity  and  misfortune^  at  which 
the  human  heart  would  shudder.  It 
pointed  out  the  excellencies  which  had 
hitherto  occurred  from  the  soup  com- 


mittee, and  other  committees  for  the 
distribution  of  food  ;  and  it  concluded 
by  showing,  that  the  distresses  were 
of  such  an  extraordinary  extent,  as 
were  impossible  to  be  relieved,  from 
the  narrowness  of  the  parochial  funds. 
Several  gentlemen  gave  most  distress- 
ing accounts  of  the  districts  where 
they  resided.  The  subscription  a- 
mounted  to  10,000/. 

Friday  se'ennight,  Mr  Kearley  (for- 
merly of  Southsea  Common,)  put  up 
his  horse  at  the  public  house  at  Four- 
post,  near  Southampton,  and,  intend- 
ing to  pass  the  night  there,  at  an  early 
hour  he  retired  to  bed.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  four  men  entered  the 
tap-room,  and  sat  there  drinking  until 
a  late  hour,  when  they  dropped  some 
expressions  which  convinced  the  land- 
lady and  her  female  servant  they  in- 
tended to  rob  the  house  ;  the  latter 
immediately  proceeded  to  Mr  Kear- 
ley's  room,  and  told  him  the  danger 
that  was  likely  to  ensue,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  him  her  master's  short 
constable's  staff,  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  house.  Mr  Kearley  hastily 
put  on  some  of  his  clothes,  and  went 
down  stairs,  at  the  bottom  of  which . 
he  was  stopped  by  the  four  men,  the 
foremost  of  whom  was  armed  with  a 
very  long  knife,  with  which  he  threat- 
ened to  resist  with  violence.  Mr  K. 
instantly  sprang  over  the  rails  of  the 
stairs,  and  by  a  most  violent  blow  v^ith 
the  staff,  broke  the  arm  in  which  the 
knife  was  held,  then,  as  instanta- 
neously, knocked  another  of  them 
down,  which  the  other  two  perceiving, 
ran  away,  leaving  their  wounded  com- 
panions to  be  secured,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  civil  power. 

On  Monday  some  of  the  London 
morning  papers  contained  what  is  call- 
ed *«  a  confidential  circular,"  stated  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  several  support- 
ers of  government,   announcing  that    i 
parliament  will  meet  on  the  2d  of  Ja-   | 
nuary.  It  proves  to  be  a  hoax,  and  the   ! 
object  of  the  impostor  is  apparent ;  it 
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was  with  the  view  of  causing  a  sudden 
depression  in  the  price  of  the  funds, 
that  he  might  profit  of  the  circum- 
stances on  the  settling  day  of  consols. 
The  speculator,  of  course,  calculated 
that  he  gained  his  point  in  obtaining 
the  insertion  of  the  false  intelligence 
in  question  ;  and  if  it  was  believed  but 
for  one  hour,  his  purpose  would  be  an- 
swered. The  result,  however,  proved 
his  calculation  to  be  not  altogether  cor- 
rect ;  for  the  information  was  in  the  first 
instance  believed,  yet  it  caused  little  or 
no  variation  in  the  price  of  the  funds. 

3d. — London. For  several  days 

past,  mostinflammatory  hand-bills  have 
,been  placarded  in  the  streets,  request- 
ing the  people  to  assemble  in  great 
numbers  yesterday,  at  Spafields,  to  re- 
ceive the  answer  of  the  Prince  Regent 
respecting  the  petition  of  their  former 
meeting. 

A  vast  concourse  assembled  accord- 
ingly, with  leaders  carrying  tri-colour- 
ed  and  other  flags,  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  seditious  inscriptions. 
In  the  field  was  a  coal  waggon,  upon 
which  were  mounted  about  twenty 
persons,  chiefly  dressed  as  sailors. 

About  one  o'clock,  Mr  Hunt,  in  an 
elegant  tandem,  advanced  to  the  pub- 
lic-house called  Merlin's  Cave,  and  ap- 
pearing from  a  window  on  the  first 
floor,  moved  that  the  chair  be  taken 
by  Mr  Clarke. 

Mr  Hunt  then  recommended  to  the 
people  to  preserve  order,  and  stated 
the  circumstances  of  his  reception  at 
Carlton-house,  and  the  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  petition.  He  afterwards 
read  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  and  the  answer  of 
the  noble  secretary,  adding,  that  his 
lordship  had,  during  the  whole  trans- 
action, behaved  with  that  respect  which 
was  due  to  the  organ  of  so  important 
a  meeting. 

He  congratulated  the  people- on  the 
good  effects  their  assembling  had  al- 
ready produced,  since  it  had  occasion- 


ed his  Royal  Highness  to  grant  five 
thousand  pounds  out  of  the  funds  of 
his  majesty,  for  the  relief  of  the  neces- 
sitous. But  he  contended  that  the 
prince  had  not  gone  to  the  extent  of 
theimpliedprayer  of  the  petition, which 
was  to  bestow  upon  the  metropolis  two ' 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  out  of  the " 
civil  list,  and  not  to  follow  the  advice 
of  some  corrupt  minister,  who  had 
persuaded  him  to  apply  five  thousand 
pounds  out  of  the  droits  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, which  belonged  to  the  sailors. 

"  What  should  we  do  next  ?  Should 
we  give  up  the  thing  entirely  ?'*  **  No, 
no  r*  ( from  the  multitude. )  He  had 
anticipated  that  answer,  and  had  there- 
fore prepared  some  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read  by 
the  chairman,  and  were  put  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr  Hunt  then  proposed  a  petition, 
the  echo  of  the  resolutions,  adding,  on 
the  subject  of  signing  it,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  be  so  numerously  sup- 
ported, that  while  one  end  of  it  was  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  other 
would  be  in  Spafields.  It  also  should 
be  proposed,  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  raise  subscriptions  for  the 
purchase  of  parchment ;  and  he  should 
not  mind  if  the  lawyers  were  disposed 
of  by  being  kept  out  of  work  for  a 
whole  year  for  want  of  parchment. 
{Loud  applause.) 

The  petition  was  then  read,  and 
agreed  to  with  the  same  clamour  and 
unanimity  by  which  the  resolutions 
were  distinguished.  It  was  further  re- 
solved, that  Lord  Cochrane  and  Sir 
F.  Burdett  should  present  the  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  soon  as 
it  shall  be  assembled. 

Hunt  retired  from  the  field  amid 
the  acclamations  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  people,  who  followed  him  to 
his  hotel  in  Bouverie  street.  The 
mob  now  stood,  as  it  were,  conteni- 
plative  of  what  course  to  take  next. 
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arfd  after  a  pause  of  about  ten  minutes, 
proceeded,  with  cries  of  "  Hunt  for 
ever  !"  along  Fleet  street  to  the  top  of 
Bridge  street.  They  were  proceeding 
thence  up  Ludgate  hill,  when  they 
were  met  by  a  troop  of  the  9Lh  dra- 
goons, who  marching  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  formed  completely  across 
the  Street,  rode  to  the  top  and  cleared 
it. 

Among  those  on  the  coal  waggon 
before  the  arrival  of  Hunt,  were  two 
persons  of  the  name  of  Watson,  apo- 
thecaries, a  father  and  son  ;  Preston, 
a  shoemaker  ;  and  one  Thistlewood, 
all  enthusiasts  and  wild  reformers. 
About  12  o'clock  young  Watson  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  a  most  inflam- 
matory and  seditious  speech,  against 
the  Prince  Regent  and  Parliament. 
He  said  their  application  to  the  Prince 
Regent  had  failed.  That  the  Prince 
had  only  given  5000/.  to  the  poor. 
The  ministers  had  trifled  with  our  li- 
berties, and  refused  to  grant  the  peo- 
ple their  rights.  He  asked,  had  the 
Parliament  done  their  duty  ?  No,  they 
had  neglected  the  distressed  and  star- 
ving people,  and  robbed  them  of  every 
^hing.  *'  Is  this  to  be  endured  I  Four 
millions  are  in  distress.  It  can  go  no 
farther,  fit  shall  go  no  farther,  was 
re-echoed  by  the  mob.)  Country- 
men !  if  you  will  have  your  wrongs 
redressed,  follow  me." 

This  was  followed  by  shouts,  and 
the  persons  on  the  waggon  descended 
with  the  flags.  A  great  part  of  the 
mob  now  left  the  fields,  and  proceedied 
with  flags  towards  Newgate  street  and 
H'olborn,  and  having  divided  again, 
another  party  appeared  on  Snowhill, 
where  they  entered  the  shop  of  Mr 
Beckwith,  a  gun-maker,  headed  by  a 
young  man,  supposed  to  be  young 
Watson,  who  presented  a  pistol  at  the 
first  he  saw,  calling,  out,  *'  Arms, arras, 
we  want  arms."  A  Mr  Piatt,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  the  shop,  alarmed  at 
the  action,  inatantly  attempted  to  wrest 


the  pistol  from  his  hand,  and  received 
the  contents  in  his  groin.  The  mob 
cleared  the  shop,  and  proceeded  for 
the  Bank  and  Exchange,  upon  both 
which  they  m.ade  attacks,  but  were 
opposed  by  detachnients  of  the  life 
guards  and  light  dragoons,  when  they 
fled,  most  of  them  throwing  down  the 
arms  they  had  taken. 

About  four  o'clock  the  following 
official  notice  was  placarded  in  the 
principal  streets,  the  shops  through- 
out which  were  all  closed  : — 

"  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King 
commandeth  and  chargcth  all  persons 
assembled  immediately  to  disperse 
themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart 
to  theiar  habitations,,  or  to  their  law- 
ful business,  upon  the  pains  contained 
in  the  Act  made  in  the  first  year  of 
King  George,  for  preventing  tumults 
and  riotous  assemblies. — God  save  the 
King-." 

Lieutenant  Terry,  of  the  life  guards, 
with  a  troop  of  40  of  that  regiment, 
and  Captain  Hurd  with  a  troop  of  the 
9th,  were  drawn  out  in  front  of  the 
Mansion-House,  and  videttes  placed 
at  convenient  distances,  to  bring  the 
earliest  information  in  case  of  riot  du- 
ring the  course  of  the  night. 

13th. — When  the  new  colours  were 
presented  at  Portsmouth  to  tHe  gal- 
lant 36th  foot,  the  remains  of  the  old 
standards  were  deposited  with  their 
'respected  Colonel,  the  honourable  Ge- 
neral St  John  ;  these  were  first  recei- 
ved at  Winchester  17  years  back.  Of 
the  whole  corps  of  officers,  63  since 
that  time  have  been  cither  killed  on 
the  field,  fatally  v/ounded,.  or  died, 
and  only  three  are  now  left  ;  of  62 
Serjeants,  remain  but  13  j  of  24  drum- 
mers, three  ;  and  of  1350  rank  and 
file,  43  only  !  the  whole  casualties  sus- 
tained by  the  corps  since  the  receipt 
of  the  colours,  3276  ! 

A  French  paper  states,  that  the  use 
of  vitiated  rye  has  produced  a  singu- 
lar disease,  causing  cruel  ravages  ia 
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the  commune  of  Beaurepaire,  depart- 
ment of  the  Isere.  The  effects  of  this 
poison  are  described  as  frightful.  It 
acts  with  great  rapidity  even  on  the 
strongest  men,  producing  gangrene  in 
all  the  limbs,  which  it  detaches  from 
the  joints  in  a  manner  so  horrible,  that 
unfortunate  creatures  have  been  seen 
to  live  for  some  weeks  in  the  greatest 
agonies,  with  only  the  trunk  remain- 
ing. In  this  disease  emetics  have  been 
prescribed,  followed  by  anti-spasmo- 
dics,  and  especially  strong  doses  of 
opium,  the  sedative  virtues  of  which 
-have  been  very  useful.  The  parts 
threatened  are  sometimes  recovered 
by  the  application  of  cloths  dipped  in 
a  decoction  of  Jesuit's  bark.  Admi- 
nistered internally,  this  latter  remedy 
produced  no  sensible  effect.  We 
should  suppose  that  the  rye  has  been 
vitiated  by  the  wetness  of  the  harvest. 

At  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
when  such  destruction  was  exercised 
on  the  various  colleges  in  !p"rance,  none 
suffered  more  the  vengeance  of  the  de- 
magogues than  that  of  the  Scots  col- 
lege at  Douay,  in  Flanders.  Not  an 
atom  was  saved  except  the  fine  full- 
length  original  painting  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  its  founder,  which 
was  lately  discovered  in  a  chimney, 
where  it  had  been  hidden.  It  has 
been  brought  to  Paris,  and  is  now  in 
the  Scots  College.  This  painting, 
with  the  prayer-book  which  the  queen 
used  at  the  period  of  her  decapitation 
at  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  a  table- 
clock,  were  bequeathed  by  her  to  the 
Scots  College,  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  college  titles.  Immediately  after 
the  event,  they  were  brought  to  Douay 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Curl,  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  who  attended  her  on 
the  scaffold.  The  clock  (one  of  the 
first  made  at  that  time,)  together  with 
the  book,  were  lost  at  the  revolution. 

l-ith. — A  statement  of  the  amount 
pf  the  forests  in  France  has  been  pub- 
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lished,  from  which  it  appears  that 
there  are  in  all  J  2,600,000  acres ;  of 
these,  10,^200,000  belong  to  indivi- 
duals and  communes;  the  remainder 
2,483,000  are  pubhc  domain,  but  not 
above  60,000  were  the  domain  of  the 
secular  and  regular  clergy,  or  of  the 
Order  of  Malta. 

The  Moniteur  mentions  the  follow- 
ing incident  which  took  place  at  Am-* 
busson,inthedepartmentoftheCreuse: 
On  the  9th  of  October,  about  five  in 
the  afternoon,  the  wife  of  Pierre  Mar- 
tineau,  a  labourer,  was  digging  pota- 
toes in  a  field  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  suburb  of  St  Jean,  having" 
beside  her  her  son,  about  six  years  old. 
Two  wolves  made  their  appearance, 
and  attacked  the  boy ;  but  the  courage 
of  a  mother  knew  no  danger,  and  she 
defended  him  with  so  much  presppce 
of  mind  as  to  succeed  in  felling  to  the 
ground  one  of  these  terrible  animals 
with  a  stone  which  she  threw  at  him  ; 
the  other  took  flight  at  the  sight  of 
the  husband,  who  came  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  who,  with  a  mattock  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  one  which  was  still  strug- 
ghng.  Almost  the  moment  after  the 
courageous  mother  was  dehvcred  from 
the  fear  of  having  her  child  devoured, 
she  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  falling  in- 
to a  kind  of  delirium,  which  was  not 
of  long  duration,  and  during  which 
she  spoke  incessantly  of  her  son,  and 
of  the  danger  which  he  had  run. 

The  following  notification  was  is- 
sued from  Lord  Sidmouth's  office,  on 
Monday  evening,  and  circulated  wide- 
ly throughout  the  country  by  means 
of  the  Post  Qince  : — 

London,  December  2,  1816. — Ex- 
aggerated accounts  will  probably  reach 
the  country  of  what  is  going  on  here. 
The  most  effectual  means,  civil  and 
military,  are  taken  by  government  to 
prevent  mischief;  and  the  eame  vigi- 
lance and  activity,  if  there  should  be 
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any  disturbance  in  the  country,  will 
doubtless  produce  the  same  good  ef- 
fects. 

A  number  of  persons  supposed  to 
be  leaders  in  the  late  riots,  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  police.  The  greatest 
consequences  are  attached  to  the  elder 
Watson,  Preston,  Hooper,  and  Cash- 
man,  a  sailor,  preat  assiduity  has  been 
employed  for  the  apprehension  of 
young  Watson,  but  hitherto  without 
effect.  It  is  almost  now  certain  that 
he  was  the  person  who  shot  Mr  Piatt 
in  Beckwith's  shop.  The  pistol  he 
left  behind  him  has  been  proven  to 
have  been  one  of  four  purchased  by  a 
person  answering  his  description,  and 
who,  in  fact,  gave  his  name  to  Mr  Bir- 
nie  in  Holborn.  When  the  pistol  had 
been  taken  from  bim,  and  Mr  Piatt 


told  him  he  had  shot  him,  he  either 
expressed,  or  affected  to  express,  great 
regret.  He  cried  out  to  send  for  a 
surgeon  ;  he  then  said  he  was  a  sur- 
geon himself.  Mr  Platt  is  attended 
by  Mr  Ashley  Cooper,  and  remains  in 
a  very  dangerous  state.  Preston  talks 
enthusiastically  about  the  extent  of 
the  insurrection,  and,  it  is  said,  declares 
there  were  300,000  persons  inrolled  iij 
the  cause.  He  constantly  exclaims, 
"  'Twas  I  who  brought  Hunt  to  the 
field,  but  that  wretched  young  dog 
Watson  spoiled  all." 

So  anxious  are  the  public  for  the 
apprehension  of  Watson,  that  particu,. 
lars  respecting  persons  like  him  being 
taken  up  and  examined,  are  received 
every  hour  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
the  public  offices. 
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Treat  ij  of  Marriage  bettveen  her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Charlotte  Au- 
gusta and  his  Serene  Highness  Leo- 
pold  George  Frederick^  Duke  of 
Saxc,  Margrave  of  Meissen  ^  Land- 
grave ofThuringuen,  Prince  of  Co' 
burg  of  Sanljeldy  &c.  &c,  &c.— 
tiignedat  London,  March  13,  1816. 

In  the  name  of  Almighty  God, 

Be  it  known  unto  all  men,  by  these 
presents,  that  whereas  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  most 
sacred  Majesty  George  the  Third,  by 
the  grace  of  God  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, has  judged  it  proper  that  an  al- 
liance should  be  contracted  between 
the  family  of  his  Majesty  and  that  of 
his  Serene  Highness  Leopold  George 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe,  Margrave 
of  Meissen,  Landgrave  of  Thurin- 
guen,  Prince  of  Coburg  of  Saalfeld, 
&c.  &c,  &c.  and  has  therefore,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majes- 
ty, consented,  with  the  full  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  interested,  that  a 
marriage  shall  be  celebrated  between 
iho  most  high  and  illustrious  Princess 
Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of  his 


Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his 
Serene  Highness  Leopold  George 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe,  Margrave 
of  Meissen,  Landgrave  of  Thurin- 
guen.  Prince  of  Cobourg  of  Saalfeld, 
&c. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  attain  so 
desirable  an  end,  and  to  treat,  con- 
clude, and  confirm  the  articles  of  the 
said  marriage,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  as  - 
well  as  his  Serene  Highness  Leopold 
George  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe, 
Margrave  of  Meissen,  Landgrave  of 
Thuringuen,  Prince  of  Cobourg  of 
Saalfeld,  &c.  have  named  and  autho- 
rised mutually,  viz. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  the  name  and  on  the  be- 
half of  his  Majesty,  the  most  reve- 
rend father  in  God,  Ms  right  trusty 
and  right  entirely  beloved  councillor 
Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  Eng- 
land, and  Metropolitan  ;  his  right 
trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Lord 
Eldon,  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain ; 
his  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cou- 
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sin  and  councillor  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  President  ofhis  Majesty's 
Council ;  his  right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  cousin  and  councillor  Henry 
P2arl  Bathurst,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State;  his  right 
trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and 
councillor  Robert  Banks,  Earl  of  Li- 
verpool, first  commissioner  of  his 
Majesty's  Treasury ;  his  right  trusty 
and  well-beloved  councillor  Robert 
Stewart,  commonly  called  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  one  other  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Principal  Secretaries  of  State ; 
his  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  coun- 
cillor Henry  X-^iscount  Sidmouth,  one 
other  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Se- 
cretaries of  State  ;  and  his  right 
trusty  and  well-beloved  councillor  Ni- 
cholas Vansittart,  Chancellor  and  Un- 
der Treasurer  of  his  Majesty's  Ex- 
chequerp 

And  his  said  Serene  Highness  Leo- 
pold George  Frederick,  Duke  of 
iSaxe,  Margrave  of  Meissen,  Land- 
grave of  Thuringuen,  Prince  of  Co- 
burg  of  Saalfeld,  &l\  &c.  Sec.  Wil- 
liam Augustus  Baron  de  Just,  Privy 
Councillor  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Saxon}^,  his  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  his 
jPritannic  Majesty,  King  of  Hanover, 
and  Commander  of  the  order  of  Civil 
Merit  of  Saxony  ;  who,  by  virtue  of 
iheir  respective  full  powers,  which 
they  have  mutuahy  communicated 
and  exchanged,  have  concluded  and 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles, 
viz. 

Art.  I.  It  is  concluded  and  agreed 
that  the  marriage  between  her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta 
and  his  Serene  Plighness  Leopold 
George  Frederick,  Diike  of  Saxe, 
Margrave  of  Meissen,'  Landgrave  of 
"Thuringuen,  Prince  of  Coburg  of 
Saalfeld,  &c.  &c»&c.  shall  be  sulem- 
pized  in  that  part  oi'the  United  King* 
i\om  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
called  Great  Britain,  both  being  pre- 


sent, according  to  the  due  tenour  of 
the  laws  of  England,  and  the  rights 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  soon  as  the  same 
may  conveniently  be  done. 

II.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ^nd  Ireland,  promises  to  secyre 
to  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Char- 
lotte Augusta,  and  to  his  Serene  High- 
ness Leopold  George  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Saxe,  Margrave  of  Meissen,  Land- 
grave of  Thuringuen,  Prince  of  Co- 
burg  of  Saalfeld, '&c.  &c.  &c.  during 
their  joint  lives,  and  to  the  survivor 
of  them,  the  annual  sums  herein  after 
mentioned  ; — that  is  to  say,  during 
their  joint  lives,  the  annual  sum  of 
60,0001.,  to  be  paid  quarterly;  10,0001. 
of  which  annual  sum,  also  to  be  paid 
quarterly,  shall  be  granted  unto  com- 
missioners, named  for  that  purpose 
by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  acting  as  aforesaid,  to  be  by 
them  received  for  the  sole  and  sepa- 
rate use  of  the  said  Princess,  not- 
withstanding her  marriage  state,  and 
without  his  Serene  Highness  Leopold 
George  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe, 
Margrave  of  Meissen,  Landgrave  of 
Thuringuen,  Prince  of  Coburg  oi 
Saalfeld,  &c.  «S:c.  &c.  having  any 
power  over  the  same,  and  which  an- 
nual sum  of  10,0001.  so  payable  quar- 
terly, the  said  Princess  shall  not  haye 
power,  either  separately  or  conjoint- 
ly with  his  Serene  Highness  Leopold 
George  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe, 
Margrave  of  Meissen,  Landgrave  of 
Thuringuen,  Prince  of  Coburg  of 
Saalfeld,  &c.  &c.  Sec.  to  alienate, 
mortgage,  or  receive  or  direct  to  be 
paid  by  way  of  anticipation  ;  but  the 
same  shall,  I'rom  time  to  time  as  the 
same  shall  become  due,  be  paid  and 
j)ayable  into  the  proper  hands  of  the 
said  Princess  alone,  upon  her  own 
sole  receipt,   or  to   such   person  or 
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persons  to  whom  she  shall  by  writing, 
signed  by  herself  alone,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  same  shall  become  due, 
direct  and  order  the  same  to  be  paid, 
or  otherwise  to  receive  the  same  on 
her  sole  behalf. 

III.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  acting  as  aforesaid,  engages 
to  secure  to  her  Royal  Highness 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta  the  an- 
nual sum  of  60,0001.  to  be  paid  to 
her  during  her  life,  in  case  her  Royal 
Highness  shall  survive  his  Serene 
Highness  Leopold  George  Frederick, 
Dcke  of  Saxe,  Margrave  of  Meissen, 
Landgrave  of  Thuringuen,  Prince  of 
Coburg  of  Saalfeld,  &c.  &c.  &c. ; 
such  annual  sum  to  commence  in  pay- 
ment from  the  death  of  his  Serene 
Highness  Leopold  George  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Saxe,  Margrave  of  Meissen, 
Landgrave  of  Thuringuen,  Prince  of 
Coburg  of  Saalfeld,  &:c.  &c.  &c.  in 
^the  lifetime  of  her  Royal  Highness 
princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  and  to 
be  paid  quarterly  ;  and  the  first  quar- 
terly payment  is  to  be  made  at- the 
end  of  three  calendar  months  after 
such  his  decease,  when  the  said  an- 
nuity, payable  during  their  joint  lives, 
is  to  determine. 

And  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  so  acting  as  aforesaid,  fur- 
ther engages  to  secure  to  his  Serene 
Highness  Leopold  George  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Saxe,  Margrave  of  Meissei), 
Landgrave  of  Thuringuen,  Prince  of 
Coburg  of  Saalfeld,  &c.  the  annual 
sum  of  50,0001.,  to  be  paid  to  him 
during  his  life,  in  case  he  shall  sur- 
vive her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Charlotte  Augusta;  such  annual  sum 
to  commence  in  payment  from  the 
death  of  her  Royal  Highness,  in  the 
lifetime  o^  his  Serene  Highness,  and 
to  be  paid  quarterly  ;  and  the  first 
quarterly  payment  to  be  made  at  the 
end  of  three  calendar  months  after 
such  her  decease,  when  the  said  an- 


nuity, payable  during  their  joint  lives, 
is  to  determine. 

IV.  The  son  or  daughter,  or  de- 
scendant of  the  said  marriage  for  the 
time  being,  next  in  succession  to  the 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  after  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  shall  be 
brought  up  in  such  a  manner  as  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or 
his  successors,  may  be  pleased  to  di- 
rect; and  no  children  of  this  mar- 
riage shall  be  allowed  to  marry  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  his  successors 
for  the  time  being. 

V.  It  is  understood  and  agreed, 
that  her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Charlotte  Augusta  shall  not,  at  any 
time,  leave  the  United  Kingdom  witlir 
out  permission,  in  writing,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, Qr  of  the  Prince  Regent,  actr. 
ing  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  ojF 
his  Majesty,  and  without  her  Royal 
Highness*s  own  consent. 

And  in  the  event  of  her  Royal 
Highness  being  absent  from  this  coun* 
try,  in  consequence  of  the  permission 
of  his  Majesty,  or  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, and  of  her  own  consent,  such 
residence  abroad  shall  in  no  case  be 
protracted  beyond  the  term  approved 
by  his  Majesty,  or  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, and  consented  to  by  her  Royal 
Highness.  And  it  shall  be  competent 
for  her  Royal  Highness  to  return  to 
this  country  before  the  expiration  of 
such  term,  either  in  consequence  of 
directions  for  that  purpose,  in  writing 
from  his  Majesty,  or  from  the  Prince 
Regent,  or  at  her  own  pleasure. 

VI.  This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty, 
and  by  his  said  Serene  Highness,  and 
the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  in 
ten  days,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and 
have  affixed  thereunto  the  seals  of 
their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  13th  day  of 
March 
^nd  sixteen 


one  thousand  eight  hundred 


ADDITIONAL  ARTICL^. 

It  is  hereby  expressly  declared, 
that  no  article  or  provision,  contained 
in  the  treaty  of  marriage  signed  this 
day,  shall  in  any  manner  be  taken, 
or  deemed  to  aflect  or  prejudice  any 
right  or  prerogative  of  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs  or  successors,  touching  or 
cpncerning  the  education  or  mar- 
riages of  any  of  the  children  or  de- 
scendants of  her  Royal  Highness 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  or  the 
education  or  marriages  of  any  of  the 
Hoyal  Family  or  their  descendants. 
'  The  present  additional  article  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  it 
were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the 
treaty  of  marriage  signed  this  day.  It 
shall  be  included  in  the  ratification  of 
the  said  treaty. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 


Rcjmrt  Jrom  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
poijitcd  to  report  the  Nature  and 
Substance  of  the  Laivs  and  Ordi- 
nances existing  i?i  Foreign  Stales^ 
respecting  the  Regulation  of  their 
Roman  Catholic  Subjects,  in  Eccle- 
siastical matters^  and  their  Inter' 
course  with  the  See  of  Rome ^  or  any 
other  Foreign  Ecclesiastical  Juris- 
diction. 

The  Select  Committee,  to  whom  the 
official  papers  relating  to  the  regu- 


lation of  the  Roman  Catholics,  fn 
the  several  States  of  Europe,  and 
the  Colonies,  which  have  laid  be- 
fore this  House,  in  the  present  par- 
liament, were  referred,  and  who 
have  been  directed  to  report  the 
nature  and  substance  of  the  laws 
and  ordinances  existing  in  foreign 
States,  respecting  the  regulation  of 
their  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  See  of  Rome,  or 
any  other  foreign  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction ;  and  who  were  empower- 
ed to  report,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  House,  together  with  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  evidence  taken  before 
them ; — 

Having  examined  the  various  do- 
cuments referred  to  them,  and  such 
other  evidence  as  they  were  compe- 
tent to  procure,  now  proceed  to  state 
the  progress,  and  result,  of  their  in- 
quiry. 

In  doing  this,  it  appears  to  your 
Committee  advisable,  in  the  first  place, 
to  state  the  nature  and  authority  of 
the  various  documents  referred  to 
them. 

From  the  evidence  of  Lord  Vis- 
count Castlereagh,  one  of  his  Majes- 
ty's principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  a  member  of  this  Committee,  it 
appears,  that,  in  the  year  1812,  his 
Lordship  gave  instructions  to  several 
of  his  Majesty^s  ministers  accredited 
to  foreign  courts,  to  obtain  the  requi- 
site information  on  the  subject  which 
is  now  referreci  to  the  examination  of 
this  Committee. 

It  also  appears,  that,  upon  the  con-- 
elusion  of  the  general  peace,  further 
instructions  from  the  foreign  office 
were  forwarded  to  the  saitl  ministers  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  great  mass 
of  information  has  been  obtained ; 
which,  having  been  transmitted  to 
your  Committee,  constitutes  a  great 
part  of  the  matter  of  their  Report. 
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The  official  dispatches,  which  ac- 
companied the  several  documents, 
will  best  explain  the  particular  autho- 
rity by  which  they  are  supported; 
and  with  that  view  your  Committee 
have  considered  it  advisable,  that  co- 

Eies,  or  extracts  from  them,  should 
ave  a  place  in  the  Appendix  to  their 
Report. 

And  as  some  of  the  communica- 
tions which  have  been  laid  before  tlie 
Committee,  though  proceeding  from 
his  Majesty's  ministers  at  foreign 
courts,  have  not  the  ostensible  cha- 
racter of  being  properly  official,  be- 
ing addressed  to  Sir  John  Hippisley, 
a  member  of  this  Committee,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  state,  that  the  authority 
under  which  those  communications 
were  made,  is  that  of  a  letter  (circu- 
lar) to  his  Majesty's  ministers  at  fo- 
reign courts,  dated  *'  Foreign  Office, 
12th  August,  1812,"  from  his  Majes- 
ty's Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  requesting  such  ministers  *'  to 
pay  every  possible  attention  to  the 
points  of  this  subject,  upon  which  Sir 
John  Hippisley  should  ask  for  inform- 
ation, and  to  transmit  to  him,  through 
ihis  office^  the  result  of  their  inqui- 
ries." 

Such  references  as  are  made  in 
those  dispatches  to  the  works  of  juri- 
dical writers,  in  confirmation  of  the 
particular  regulations  of  the  several 
States,  your  Committee  have  also  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  to  examine,  and 
to  report  to  the  House  the  result  of 
their  examination  ;  without  making 
any  further  observation  on  the  works 
in  question,  or  the  passages  quoted 
from  them,  than  appeared  necessary 
to  answer  the  purpose  for  whieh  they 
were  referred  to  in  tlic  dispatches,  in 
coTiiieGtion  with  the  points  to  which 
the  Committee  were  required  to  di- 
rect their  attention. 

And  in  lulfilling  this  duty,  your 
Committee  have  also  refrahied  from 
adverting  to  any  question  of  theolo- 


gical controversy,  however  it  might 
appear  to  be  mixed  with  points  of 
disciplinary  regulation  ;  their  object 
having  been  strictly  to  investigate  and 
report  facts,  as  they  appeared  to  be 
substantiated  by  documents,  or  other 
admissible  testimony,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House,  as  distinctly  as 
their  materials  would  allow,  a  view  of 
that  system  of  polity,  which,  under 
different  shades  of  variation,  appears 
to  obtain  in  the  various  States  of  Eu- 
rope, with  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
regulation,  as  it  refers  to  their  sub- 
jects of  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nion, and  their  intercourse  with  the 
See  of  Rome. 

The  several  documents,  or  such 
extracts  from  them  as  appeared  ade- 
quate to  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject, the  Committee  have  also  annex- 
ed to  their  Report. 

The  same  course  has  been  pursued 
with  respect  to  passages  from  juridi- 
cal or  other  writers,  whose  works  are 
referred  to  in  the  several  dispatches 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  accredited 
to  foreign  courts.  Examinations  of 
individuals,  to  whom  it  appieared  ex- 
pedient to  your  Committee  to  have 
recourse,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
the  several  documents  or  other  com- 
munications, are  also  stated  in  the 
Appendix. 

And  although  the  instruction  to 
your  Committee  was  confined  to  the 
regulations  obtaining  in  foreign  states, 
yet,  as  the  first  class  of  official  papers, 
which  have  been  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, and  subsejuently  referred  to 
your  Committee,  comprehends  many 
regulations  prevailing  in  the  British 
colonies,  which,  before  their  conquest, 
or  cession,  were  under  the  dominion 
of  one  or  other  of  the  continental 
States,  and  which  still  retain,  at  least, 
a  mixture  of  their  original  laws  ;  your 
Committee  have  thought  it  expedient 
to  comprehend  them  in  their  Inquiry 
and  Repqrt. 
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In  accordance  with  the  division  ge- 
nerally adopted  in  the  dispatches  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  with  a 
view  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  with  greater  facility,  to  the 
leading  points  of  contention  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  powers, 
in  the  external  government  of  the 
church  ;  the  Committee  have  chiefly 
directed  their  attention  to  two  ob- 
jects : — 

First,  The  appointment  or  election 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and, 
principally,  those  of  the  episcopal  or- 
der. 

And  secondly.  The  restraints  im- 
posed upon  the  intromission  of  Papal 
Rescripts,  by  submitting  them  to  the 
inspection  of  the  civil  government 
previous  to  their  publication  ; — a  right 
exercised  in  various  countries,  under 
the  name  of  the  *'  Regium  Exequa- 
tur," the  "  Placitum  Regium," 
or  some  similar  appellation.  With 
this  they  have  joined  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction,  or  "  Recursus  ad  Prin- 
cipe7n"  exercised  by  the  supreme  se- 
cular magistrate,  in  cases  where  the 
ecclesiastical  judges  have,  exceeded 
the  proper  limits  of  their  authority. 

Under  a  third  head,  they  have  in- 
cluded such  other  matters  of  ecclesi- 
astical regulation  as  do  not  immedi- 
ately fall  within  either  of  the  prece- 
ding divisions. 

Under  each  of  these  heads  they 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  distin- 
guish between  regulations  obtaining 
in  those  States  which  are  in  commu- 
nion with  the  See  of  Rome ; — those 
of  the  *'  non-united  Greek,"  or  Rus- 
sian church  ; — and  those  oi  the  Augs- 
burgh  and  Helvetian  confessions,  con- 
stituting the  Lutheran  ^nd  Calvinistic 
churches, 

Lr— The  Empire  of  Austria. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  class,  your 
Committee  have  thought  it  most  pro- 
per to  place  the  empire  of  Austria, 


including  not  only  Austria  Proper^ 
but  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary. 

But  before  they  proceed  to  report 
the  result  of  their  investigation  of  the 
regulations  prevailing  in  these  States, 
on  the  points  in  question,  your  Com- 
mittee must  observe,  that  their  in- 
formation is  principally  derived  from 
a  manual  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
Austria  (**  Enchiridion  Juris  Ecclesi- 
astici  Austriaci")  compiled  by  the 
jurist  Rechberger,  chancellor  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lintz  ;  which  work  was 
transmitted  to  the  foreign  office  by 
his  Majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  Vienna,  as  embracing  every  point 
on  which  information  was  desired. 
This  work  was  originally  written  in 
German,  but  afterwards  translated  by 
the  author  into  Latin,  that  it  might 
be  taught  in  the  schools  and  universi- 
ties, and  adopted  as  an  ecclesiastical 
class  book.  And  although  it  princi- 
pally relates  to  the  laws  of  Austria, 
the  most  remarkable  points  in  which 
those  of  Hungary  differ  from  the  codes 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  are 
pointed  out. 
-  The  Austrian  bishops  are  nomina- 
ted or  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
which  appointment  is  in  lieu  of  the 
election,  or  postulation,  of  the  chap- 
ters of  their  respective  cathedrals, 
and  has  the  same  effect ;  the  papal 
confirmation  being  afterwards  obtain- 
ed through  the  Austrian  minister  at 
Rome.  To  this  mode  of  election  the 
Archbishop  of  Olrautz  forms  the  sole 
exception ;  the  right  of  chusing  him 
vesting  entirely  in  the  chapter  of  his 
see. 

As  king  of  Hungary,  the  en^iperor 
has  the  sole  right  of  appointing  not 
only  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  both 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  church,  but 
also  titular  bishops  and  prelates  for 
those  chapters  and  monasteries  in  the 
Turkish  dominions,  which  once  form- 
ed a  part  of  that  kingdom. 
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m  M*mgary,  all  bishops  appointed 
by  the  sovereign  immediately,  per- 
form every  part  of  their  functions 
which  relate  to  jurisdiction,  before 
they  have  been  confirmed,  by  the 
Pope. 

In  other  parts  of  the  dominions  of 
the  imperial  house,  the  bishops  have 
not  the  power  of  performing  these 
functions,  or  at  least  do  not  exercise 
it,  until  it  is  conferred  on  them  at 
their  consecration  ; — but  that    they 
nevertheless  have  this  right,  is  infer- 
red from  the  express  declaration  of 
the  Austrian  laws,  that  bishops  hold 
tlfeir  power,  as  well  in  respect  to  or- 
ders as  to  jurisdiction,  "  directly  from 
God."      By   an   imperial   decree   of 
September    4,    1781,    the    Austrian 
bishops  were  accordingly  called  upon 
to  exercise  the  rights  *'  thus  given  to 
them  by  God;"  but  after  the  inter- 
view of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  with  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.,  a  more  recent  de- 
cree allowed  those  bishops,  who  felt 
any  scruple  upon  the  subject,  to  soli- 
cit from    Rome    the    hcences    they 
might  think  necessary ;  but  which  can 
only  be  granted  for  their  own  lives, 
and  must  be  submitted  to  the  placi- 
tum  of  the  Emperor.     These  papal 
licences,  or  faculties,  are  now  gene- 
rally transmitted  to  the  new  bishops, 
with  the  bull  for  their  confirmation. 

It  is  positively  enjoined  by  the 
Austrian  law,  that,  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  bishop,  the  episcopal  oath 
shall  neither  be  given,  nor  taken,  in 
any  other  than  its  original  and  proper 
sense,  of  a  mere  canonical  obedience 
to  the  Pope,  in  nowise  infringing  up- 
on the  rights  of  the  Emperor,  or  on 
the  duties,  as  subjects,  to  which  the 
bishops  are  sworn  by  the  particular 
oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  their 
sovereign,  which  they  are  obliged  to 
take  after  their  nomination,  and  pre- 
vious to  their  taking  the  pontifical 
oath. 

Coadjutors   to  bishops  .are,  now, 


seldom  appointed,  but  with  the  right 
of  succession,  and  are  chosen  by  those 
who  have  the  right  of  electing  or  no- 
minating  the  bishop ;    consequently 
in   Austria,  they  also  are  nominated 
by  the  Emperor,  without  whose  pre- 
vious ccnsent  the  bishops  are  posi- 
tively  prohibited    from    applying   to 
Rome  for  a  coadjutor,  though  a  bull 
of  Boniflice  VIII.,  has  expressly  re- 
served their  appointment,  in  all  cases, 
to  the  Holy  See.     When  appointed, 
these  episcopal  coadjutors  are  con- 
firmed by  the   Pope,  after  previous 
information  of  the  cause  of  their  ap- 
pointment.    But  by  one  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent  (which, 
subject  to  the   modification   of   her 
own  municipal  laws,  seem  generally 
to  prevail  in   Austria,  though  never 
received  in   Hungary)  bishops  may, 
with  the   consent   of  their  chapter, 
take  to  themselves  temporary  coad- 
jutors ;  or,  if  the  bishop  should  bs 
non  compos  mentis^   such    coadjutor 
may  be  elected  by  the  chapter,  or 
two-thirds  of  it. 

Conformably  to  another  decree  of 
the  same  council,  on  the  death  of  a 
bishop,  the  chapter  succeeds,  provi- 
sionally, to  the  exercise  of  his  juris- 
diction, as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for 
the  government  of  the  diocese,  and 
must  within  eight  days  appoint  a  vi- 
car-general, with  one  or  more  admi- 
nistrators, or  confirm  the  vicar  of  the 
late  bishop ;  or  in  default,  the  nomi- 
nation devolves  on  the  metropolitan. 
The  bishops  are  bound  to  present 
their  vicars-general  to  the  Emperor, 
for  his  approbation,  besides  which  it 
is  provided,  in  Hungary,  that  none 
but  natives  can  be  appointed  to  this 
office. 

Your  committee  do  not  think  it 
necessary  here  to  report  the  details 
connected  with  the  elections  of  the 
mitred  abbots  or  other  prelates  not 
having  episcopal  jurisdiction  ; — but  as 
these  elections  are  all  regulated  by 
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an  imperial  ordinance,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  insert  some  ex- 
tracts relating  to  them  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

All  papal  reservations  have  been 
done  away  with,  both  in  Austria  and 
in  Hungary ;  by  the  laws  of  which 
latter  state  it  is  provided,  that  "  no 
one  shall  attempt  to  procure  to  him- 
self the  presentation  or  collation  to 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice  from  any 
other  than  the  King,  or  those  who 
have  the  right  of  patronage."  The 
Austrian  bishops  are  bound  to  make 
the  provincial  government  acquainted 
with  the  name,  country,  place  of  edu- 
cation, progress,  morals,  See.  of  every 
candidate  for  orders ;  exhibiting  due 
testimonials,  and  the  requisite  title, 
previous  to  his  ordination. 

Foreigners  after  having  resided  ten 
years,  in  Austria  become  domiciled, 
and  may  obtain  a  benefice,  provided 
they  can  shew  that  they  have  either 
studied  theology  in  one  of  the  uni- 
versities of  the  state,  or  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  rigorous  examination 
required  by  the  imperial  decree  of 
March  9,  1784;  but  the  subjects  of 
the  former  republic  of  Venice,  and  of 
Bavaria,  were  excluded  from  all  ec- 
clesiastical benefices  in  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Austria,  by  the  decrees 
of  December  SO,  1769,  and  April  1 1, 
1770.  In  Hungary  also,  no  benefice 
can  be  conferred  on  any  other  than  a 
native. 

Finally,  in  all  elections  and  ap- 
pointments of  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, the  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
exclude  those  "  of  vrhom  it  may  just- 
ly be  feared  that  they  miglit  abuse 
their  power  to  the  injury  of  the  state, 
or  at  least  defeat  the  expectation, 
which  the  state  is  entitled  to  form  of 
the  ministers  of  the  church,"  is  most 
distinctly  asserted  ;  and  this  maxim 
pervades  the  whole  Austrian  code. 

Adverting  to  the  second  of  their 
general    divisions,    your    committee 


have  thought  it  expedient  to  insert 
in  the  Appendix,  several  extract* 
from  the  <*  Manual  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law  of  Austria,"  above  noticed, 
in  which  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
church  and  state  are  laid  down,  and 
which  distinctly  marks  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  Placitum  Regi- 
unif  or  Exequatur  is  raised,  as  the  great 
barrier  of  the  state  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the'  Papal  See,  and 
to  the  exercise  of  which  they  now 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

The  Placitum  Regium,  as  admitted 
in  Austria,  is,  "  the  right  of  requi- 
ring that  all  ecclesiastical  statutes  and 
ordinances  be  submitted  to  the  state 
before  their  publication,  and  of  pro- 
hibiting their  promulgation  wlienover 
they  are  found  to  relate  to  objects 
not  essential  to  the  legitimate  ends  of 
the  church,  or  obnoxious  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  state.  And  this  right  ex- 
tends not  merely  to  rescripts  or  regu- 
lations of  discipline,  but  to  those  also 
which  are  dogmatical ;  as  something 
might  be  added  to  them  in  the  mode 
of  their  publication  or  penal  sanc- 
tion, which  is  not  a  point  of  doc- 
trine." 

In  execution  of  this  power  it  is 
provided  by  the  Austrian  laws,*'  that 
all  papal  rescripts,  as  well  originals  as 
authenticated  copies,  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  provincial  govevnment,  and 
afterwards  transmitted  to  the  supreme 
tribunal,  along  with  the  opinion  of 
the  attorney-general,  and  of  tlie  pro- 
vincial government.  That  this  is  to 
be  observed  not  only  vviih  regard  to 
newly  emitted  bulls,  briefs,  or  other 
regulations  of  the  Pope,  but  also  with 
regard  to  papal  rescripts  of  former 
times,  at  whatever  period  they  may 
have  been  issued,  so  that  wiioever  de- 
sires to  make  ujse  of  them  is  bound  to 
obtain  the  imperial  placet,** 

That  "  the  bulls  already  admitted 
have  force  of  law  only,  ar?  long  as  no- 
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^*ig  prescribed  to  the  contrary  by 
any  "more  recent  enactment  of  the 
state." 

That  "  nothing  is  exempt  from  this 
law,  but  absolutions  granted  by  the 
Roman  Penitentiary,  whenever  they 
concern  conscience  only — when  the 
case  admits  of  no  delay,  or  when  the 
reputation  of  any  one  is  in  danger.*' 

That  **  no  person  is  allowed  to  ap- 
ply for  an  indult  from  the  Pope  for 
the  celebration  of  any  new  festival, 
or  for  any  new  act  of  devotion,  with- 
out permission  from  the  Emperor." 

That  "  kinsmen,  relations  in  pro- 
hibited degrees,  are  forbidden  to  ap- 
ply to  the  ecclesiastical  court  for  any 
dispensation,  without  haviflg  previ- 
ously obtained  the  consent  of  the  so- 
vereign for  that  purpose." 

That  "  if  (in  such  cases)  the  bishop 
thinks  the  papal  dispensation  neces- 
sary, especial  leave  to  apply  for  it  at 
^ome  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
sovereign;  which  leave  is  generally 
granted,  on  condition  that  the  said 
dispensation  is  to  be  had  gratis. 

That  **  all  briefs  of  indulgences  are 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  court  to  ob- 
tain the  imperial  placet.  And  if  any 
'  one  should  wish  for  any  indulgence, 
his  petition  is  to  be  sent  to  the  ordi- 
nary bishop,  who  is  to  inquire  into 
the  matter ;  if  he  thinks  the  granting 
of  any  indulgence  would  be  improper, 
Jl^e  is  to  dismiss  the  petition ;  but  if 
he  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  granted, 
as  resting  on  sufficient  grounds,  he  is 
to  solicit  an  imperial  placet  for  ob- 
taining or  giving  greater  effect  to  the 
indulgence." 

That  **  exemptions  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  are  of  no  avail  when  they 
are  in  contradiction  to  the  general 
laws  of  the  country,  or  when  it  can- 
not be  shewn  that  they  have  been 
confirmed  by  an  imperial /)/ace^,  which 
is  absolutely  required  for  the  execu- 
tion of  any  papal  ordinance,  though 
of  ever  so  long  Btanding." 
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That  '*  all  petitions  for  seculariza- 
tion (that  is,  for  permission  to  leave  a 
monastic  order)  are  to  be  presented 
to  the  bishops ;  and  whether  they  are 
granted  by  the  court  of  Home,  or  by 
the  bishops,  secularizations  must,  in 
every  individual  instance,  be  confirm* 
ed  by  the  imperial  placet.** 

That  "  the  faculties  which  the 
bishops  themselves,  or  such  of  them 
as  are  scrupulous  of  exercising  their 
own  rights,  obtain  from  Rome,  should 
(as  has  already  been  incidentally  ob- 
served )  be  submitted  to  the  sovereign 
for  his  placet.** 

That  "  bishops  are  likewise  bound 
to  submit  their  pastoral  and  circular 
letters,  (whether  they  relate  to  the 
whole  diocese,  or  to  any  part  of  it, 
and  whether  the  clergy  only,  or  all 
the  faithful,  are  obliged  to  perform  or 
to  abstain  from  any  thing,  in  conse- 
quence of  them,)  to  the  inspection 
and  approbation  of  the  provincial  ci- 
vil government,  before  they  are  pro- 
mulgated." 

That  "  no  one  is  allowed  to  solicit 
at  Rome,  any  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
or  the  title  of  domestic  chaplain,  apos- 
tolical prothonotari/,  or  any  similar 
distinction,  without  a  previous  state- 
ment of  the  expenses  which  such  a 
demand  would  incur,  and  without  re- 
questing and  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  sovereign." 

That  "  ecclesiastical  censures  have 
no  civil  effect,  but  what  is  connected 
with  them  by  the  express,  or  tacit 
will  of  the  Emperor.  Hence  with  re- 
gard to  the  civil  effect  attached  to 
ecclesiastical  censures  by  the  com- 
mon law,  no  Austrian  subject  can  be 
excommunicated  without  the  Empe- 
ror's consent ;  and  to  that  end  the 
motive  of  the  excommunication  is 
previously  to  be  discussed  by  an  equal 
number  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  com- 
missaries ;  but  the  sentence  itself  is 
to  be  pronounced  by  the  ordinary, 
and  laid  before  his  Majesty  previous 
h 
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to  its  publication,  to  be  confirmed  by 
his  imperial  placet^  ' 

In  the  like  manner,  "  those  who 
have  the  cure  of  souls  are  not  allowed 
to  inflict  any  external  and  public  pu- 
nishments upon  penitents,  by  their 
own  authority,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  the  provincial 
government." 

That  **  though  bishops  may  visit 
slight  offences  of  the  clergy,  which 
incur  no  civil  punishment,  with  some 
temporal  chastisement  of  a  gentle  na- 
ture, such  as  a  moderate  confinement 
and  fasting,  yet  it  is  only  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  a  license  to  do 
so  from  the  Emperor." 

That  though  cathedral  chapters 
**  may  enact  statutes  for  the  canons, 
to  bind  their  successors  they  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  and, 
according  to  the  Austrian  laws,  must 
likewise  be  confirmed  by  the  Empe- 
ror." 

Under  the  other  branch  of  this 
head  of  their  Report,  the  appellate 
jurisdiction,  or  **  recursus  ad  princi- 
pem^*^  your  Committee  find  the  Aus- 
trian laws  distinctly  recognizing  the 
principle,  that  "  the  right  of  the  so- 
vereign to  prohibit  the  summoning  of 
his  subjects  before  any  ecclesiastical 
court  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
country,  is  so  firmly  grounded  in  the 
universal  rights  of  the  state,  that  it 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  privi- 
lege," and  that  *^  he  may,  therefore, 
forbid  his  subjects  recurring  to  the 
See  of  Rome  in  those  ecclesiastical 
affairs  which  belong  to  the  primitive 
power  of  bishops,  or  he  may  allow 
this  recourse  to  be  had  only  under 
certain  limitations." 

In  accordance  with  thfs  express  de- 
claration they  accordingly  *'  forbid 
any  causes  concerning  the  nuilit}'^  of 
religious  vows  to  be  laid  before  the 
court  of  Rome." 

In  matrimonial  causes,  however, 
ivhcn  they  come   under  the  cogni- 


zaYice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  if 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  the  first, 
and  the  metropolitan,  in  the  second 
instance,  should  differ  in  their  judg- 
ments, "  judges  are  to  be  appointed, 
who  have  not  been  parties  to  either 
of  the  former  judgments,  from  wluKve 
sentence  there  is  to  be  no  firther  ap- 
peal." But  if  the  metropolitan,  or  an 
immediate  bishop,  were  judge  in  the 
first  instance,  and  a  court  of  delegates. 
had  heard  the  appeal,  and  the  two 
judgments  should  differ,  the  metro- 
politan is,  in  case  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  suit  requires  it,  "  to  ask  that  a 
judge  may  be  delegated  by  the  See 
of  Rome,  which  office,  however^  is  to 
be  intrusted  only  to  a  native  bishop  of 
the  country." 

It  is  also  clearly  established  by  the 
Austrian  laws,  that  <*  an  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  sovereign,  agaipst 
anyabuse  of  the  ecclesiastical  power," 
in  which  case  it  is  his  duty,  or  that  of 
the  civil  judge  acting  on  his  behalf, 
to  pronounce  sentence,  *'  jf  the  mat- 
ter relates  to  the  defence  of  civil 
rights,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  country, 
or  to  the  integrity  of  its  privileges." 

But  if  the  question  turns  purely 
upon  ecclesiastical  rights,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  civil  judge,  who  is  in 
nowise  to  touch  upon  the  internal 
state  or  merits  of  the  cause,  merely 
to  compel  the  ecclesiastical  judges  to 
observe  that  order  of  proceeding 
which  is  prescribed  by  the  laws. 

Upon  this  and  the  preceding  point, 
the  *'  Manual  of  the  Austrian  Code 
of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,"  refers  for. 
further  information  to  the  works  of 
Van  Espen  ;  and  your  Committee 
have,  therefore,  thought  that  they 
could  not  better  discharge  their  duty 
than  by  putting  the  House  in  posses- 
sion of  such  parts  of  the  authorities 
collected  by  this  celebrated  jurist,  as 
seemed  most  pointedly  to  illustrate 
this  long  disputed  question ;  adding 
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extracts  from  the  wri- 
tings of  Schram  and  Zallvvein,  two 
other  German  jurists  of"  great  autho- 
rity. 

Under  their  third,  or  miscellaneous 
head,  your  Committee  have  arranged 
in  their  Appendix  various  extracts 
from  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Austria, 
illustrative  of  its  nature,  source,  and 
authority ;  by  one  of  which  all  the 
Aulic  and  provincial  tribunals,  are 
ordered  to  take  care  that  "  no  epis- 
copal consistory  deviates  in  the  least 
degree  from  the  imperial  statutes, 
without  having  first  duly  solicited  and 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Empe- 
ror." 

With  thi's  point,  they  have  con- 
nected others  which  may  be  of  great 
use  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  secular 
power,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  such 
as — The  distinction  between  the  in- 
ternal and  external  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  between  matters  of  faith 
and  points  of  doctrine,  and  mere  dis- 
ciplinary regulations  : 

The  power  of  the  Pope,  particular- 
ly with  regard  to  dispensations,  and 
that  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  and  other 
prelates  in  the  Austrian  dominions  : 

The  interference  of  the  civil  power, 
in  regulating  the  external  rites  of  the 
church,  monastic  institutions,  and  the 
regular  clergy : 

And,  finally,  such  of  the  Austrian 
laws,  with  respect  to  marriages,  in 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power  is  laid  down  and 
explained. 

And  though  the  general  instruc- 
tion to  your  Committee,  "  to  report 
upon  the  laws  and  ordinances  exist- 
ing in  foreign  states,  respecting  the 
regulation  of  their  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,'*  might  authorise  them  to 
enter  into  a  detail  on  each  of  these 
points,  they  conceive  it  would  be 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  them 
to  the  very  clear  vic.v,  which  the  do- 


cuments they  have  arranged  in  the 
Appendix  will  readily  furnish,  of  the' 
provisions  of  the  Austrian  Ijiw  upon 
the  subject ;  and  which  provisions 
will  be  found  to  form  a  consistent 
part  of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
gulation, the  leading  principles  of 
which  they  have  already  developed. 

In  concluding  this  head  of  inquiry 
respecting  Austria,  your  Committee 
have  annexed,  in  the  Appendix,  ex- 
tracts from  the  dispatches  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's mini>ter  plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  Vitnna,  explanatory  of  the 
several  documents  transmitted  by  him 
to  the  foreign  office  ;  and  advices  of  a 
subsequent  date  appear  to  have  been 
received  from  authentic  sources,  in- 
timating that  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment persists  in  the  resolution  of 
"  not  permitting  the  publication  of 
any  papal  rescripts  or  pastorals  from 
any  foreign  bishop,  without  the  ap- 
plication of  the /?eo-/Mm  Placitum;  and 
that  the  edict,  on  this  head,  has  been 
renewed,  as  the  congregation  dclla 
PiJ'orma  was  desirous  to  revive  certaip 
ultramontane  claims." 

li — The  Electoral  Archhishopricks  o/ 
Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  the 
Archbishoprick  of  Sallzhurg,  and 
Congress  of  Embs. 

Under  this  head  of  inquiry,  your 
Committee  have  examined  the  "  pro- 
ceedings and  result  of  the  Congress, 
held  at  the  Baths  of  Embs,  by  the 
four  archbishops  of  Germany,"  dated 
the  25th  August,  1786.     , 

It  appears  that  the  electoral  col- 
lege, on  the  19th  of  March,  1784-, 
addressed  the  Emperor  in  his  charac- 
ter of"  Supreme  Advocate  and  Pro- 
tector of  the  Roman  Empire,** — 
complaining  of  various  usurpations  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  particularly  re- 
specting the  interference  of  its  tribu- 
nals with  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic^ 
tion  of  the  church  of  Germany, — of 
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the  frequent  appeals  to  Rome,  and  of 
other  matters. 

The  electoral  bishops  of  Mentz, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  exercising  also 
temporal  sovereignty  within  their  re- 
spective states,  had  also,  in  the  year 
1769,  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
Emperor,  complaining  of  the  great 
abuses  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Roman 
Nunciature,  and  of  the  judgments  in 
causes  brought  before  them. 

In  1785,  the  Archbishop  of  Saltz- 
burg,  exercising  also  temporal  juris- 
diction within  his  principality,  uni- 
ting with  the  ecclesiastical  electors, 
remonstrated  with  the  See  of  Rome 
upon  the  subject  of  those  abuses,  but 
without  effect.  In  the  same  year,  on 
the  12th  of  October,  the  Emperor 
addressed  a  rescript  to  the  four  arch<. 
bishops,  declaring,  "  that  in  his  cha- 
racter of  chief  of  the  empire,  he  was 
determined  to  acquit  his  duty  by 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
bishops  in  their  dioceses,  and  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  restore  the  ancient 
discipline  of  the  church  :  and  that 
he  would  notify,  immediately,  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  that  he  would  not, 
in  future,  acknowledge  the  nuncios, 
otherwise  than  merely  as  political  en- 
voys of  the  Pope,  without  allowin:^ 
them  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  deter- 
piination  had  any  weight  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  as  a  nuncio  was  soon 
afterwards  sent  to  Munich  with  the 
faculties  of  a  legate  d  latere. 

Your  Committee  observe,  that  this 
proceeding  gave  birth  to  great  con- 
testations. On  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1785,  the  Emperor  issued  an 
edict,  suppressing  the  tribunals  of  the 
nuncios,  against  which  the  arch- 
bishops of  Germany  had  so  strongly 
remonstrated ;  and  interdicting  the 
exercise  of  all  jurisdiction  of  the  nun- 
cios, which  could  interfere  with  the 
authority  of  the  ordinaries.  The  nun- 


ciature at  Brussels    had  been  sup- 
pressed by  an  interior  edict. 

It  appears  that  in  the  month  of 
August,  I7BS,  a  congress  was  held,  at 
the  Baths  of  Embs,  by  all  the  eccle- 
siastical electors,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Prince  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg. 
At  this  congress  twenty-three  arti- 
cles of  regulation,  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  church  of  Ger- 
many, with  reference  to  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  court  of  Rome,  were 
drawn  up  and  ratified. 

Those  resolutions  state,  "  that  his 
Imperial  Majesty  has  engaged  him- 
self to  the  episcopacy  of  the  German 
church,  not  only  to  maintain  their 
episcopal  rights  in  their  several  dio- 
ceses, but  to  take  measures  for  rein- 
stating the  bishops  in  the  privileges 
which  they  may  have  lost  by  unwar- 
rantable usurpation  ;  and  that  he  has 
caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  Holy 
See,  that  he  would  never  allow  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  em- 
pire to  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise 
of  their  diocesan  rights.'* 

In  these  resolutions  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline of  the  German  church  is  as- 
serted, with  respect  to  nominations  and 
elections  to  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
and  it  is  declared  that  "  no  bulls, 
briefs,  or  ordinances  of  the  Pope, 
shall  be  binding  on  the  bishops,  un- 
less the  latter  regularly  signify  their 
formal  assent." 

They  also  declare  "  that  the  oath 
required  for  bishops,  devised  by  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  and  inserted  in  the  de- 
cretals, which  enforces  the  duties  be- 
longing to  a  vassal,  rather  than  canon- 
ical obedience,  ought  to  be  no  long- 
er taken  ;  the  more  especially  as  the 
German  episcopacy  thereby  actually 
bind  themselves  to  what,  as  members 
of  the  empire,  they  cannot  possibly 
observe."  Another  oath,  therefore, 
was  to  be  substituted  in  its  stead,  so 
worded,   "  as  not  to  trench  on  the 
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iacy,  or  the  rights  of  the 
bishops." 

As  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
gress, containing  many  interesting 
articles  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  are 
stated  at  length  in  one  of  the  official 
papers  referred  to  the  examination  of 
your  Committee,  they  have  annexed 
It  to  their  Report,  in  the  Appendix  ; 
and  as  the  abuses  and  encroachments 
upon  the  German  church  are  traced 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  fabrication, 
about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century, 
of  the  decretals,  known  by  the  name 
of  their  alleged  collector  Isidorus, 
your  Committee  have  made  an  extract 
from  Professor  Putter's  "  Historical 
Developement  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  German  Empire,"  a  work  of 
much  credit,  and  which  treats  the  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  of  Germany  with 
great  intelligence.  From  the  same 
work  the  Committee  have  extracted 
ja  letter  of  Pope  Leo  III.,  to  the  Em- 
peror Charlemagne,  written  in  the 
year  798,  when  he  demanded  the 
a/chiepiscopal  pall  to  elevate  the 
Bishop  of  Saltzburg  to  the  primacy 
over  the  other  bishops  of  Bavaria. 
The  style  and  tenor  of  this  letter  de- 
note the  relations  at  that  tiine  sub- 
sisting between  the  chief  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  head  of  the  Roman 
church. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
all  these  official  documents  relating 
to  the  Congress  of  Embs,  and  the 
encroachments  which  occasioned  its 
convention,  were  published  also  in 
France,  by  authority  of  the  crown; 
this  remark  being  added  to  the  offi- 
cial approbation  of  Monsg.  Le  Garde 
des  Sceaux,  "  que  l*impression  en  sera 
utile.**     A  Paris,  le  30  Juliely  1787. 

in  the  article  No.  II.  of  the  Ap- 
pendix, relafing  to  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  your 
Committee  have  been  induced  to  add 
a  short   extract  of  a  tract,  by  Mr 


Brown,  a  gentleman  at  the  bar,  some- 
time since  transmitted  to  the  offijo  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  recently  published, 
which  traces  back  the  exercise  of  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  by  temporal 
sovereigns,  to  the  period  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great.  From  the  evidence 
adduced  by  the  author,  he  arrives  at 
these  conclusions  :  That  **  the  Empe- 
ror presided  in  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils of  his  empire : — That  there  are 
no  traces  of  any  distinction  then  ex- 
isting between  the  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  and  the  supreme  head  of 
the  state  ;" — That  "  the  Emperor,  in 
his  character  of  guardian  of  the  peace 
of  the  church,  convened  the  general 
councils  :'* — TItat  "  from  the  deci- 
sion of  those  assemblies,  he  received 
and  heard  appeals,  in  causes  ecclesi- 
astical, at  least,  as  they  respected 
matters  of  external  discipline;  and 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  then  pos- 
sessed no  authority  over  his  fellow 
bishops,  except  that  which  might  arise 
from  the  patriarchal  dignity,  or  from 
the  voluntary  respect  which  was  paid 
to  him  as  presiding  over  one  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  dioceses,  generally 
believed  to  be  founded  by  St  Peter." 

Your  Committee  having  examined 
the  authority  upon  which  the  docu- 
ment, containing  the  resolutions  of 
the  Congress  of  Embs,  has  been 
transmitted,  beg  to  state,  that  it  was 
received  at  the  office  of  his  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, from  the  British  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Munich,  and  was  printed  by 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  the  4th  of  July,  1815. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  also 
to  annex  in  No.  H.  of  the  Appendix, 
certain  articles  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, which  was  considered  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  and 
which  regulated,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  chief  points  at  issue  between  the 
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states  of  the  empire,  of  the  Roman 
communion,  and  those  of  the  Pro- 
testant churches. 

In  examining  and  reporting  upon 
the  stale  of  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  of  the 
proceedings  and  result  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Embs,  your  Committee  have 
<.^one  into  greater  detail  than  m^y  be 
deemed  necessary  in  the  further  stages 
of  their  inquiry,  as  affecting  other 
slates.  The  ecclesiastical  code  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  regulating  the  ex- 
ternal discipline  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  and  its  "relations  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  has  implicitly  adopted 
that,  which  constituted  the  more  ge- 
neral law  of  the  empire  of  Germany, 
anterior  to  its  dismemberment:  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Electors  of  the  Empire,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Prince  Archbishop  of 
Saltzburg,  at  the  Congress  of  Embs, 
although  originating  with  themselves, 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  in 
his  character  of  Advocate  and  Pro- 
tector of  the  Germah  Church.  For 
these  reasons  your  Committee  were 
induced  to  be  more  particular  in  their 
Report,  under  the  preceding  heads, 
as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  authen- 
ticated documents  substantiating  it. 

Ill— The  Stales  of  Italy  :   The  Mi- 
lanesey  and  Austrian  Lombardy. 

From  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical Electorates  of  Germany,  your 
Committee  proceed  to  those  Italian 
JStates,  which,  by  the  recent  arrange- 
ments, have  for  the  most  part  been 
^re-annexed  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Austria. 

\  To  the  Milanese,  and  the  whole  of 
Austrian  Lombardy,  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph II.  extended  most  of  those  re- 
gulations which  still  constitute  a  great 
.part  of. the  ecclesiastical  law  o{  Aus- 


tria, and  which  your  Committee  have 
already  detailed, 

I.  As  it  respects  the  nomination  of 
Bishops,  and  the  collation  to  Ecclesi- 
astical Benefices,  **  no  further  admis- 
sion into  Austrian  Lombardy  was  al- 
lowed of  any  provision  or  collation  to 
any  clerical  benefice  whatever,  which 
had,  till  then,  been  made  by  the  Holy 
See,  by  virtue  of  the  reservations 
stated  in  what  are  called  the  Rules  of 
the  Apostolical  Chancery." 

*'  Tiie  Archbishoprick  of  Milan,  as 
well  as  the  bishopricks  of  Pavia,  Cre- 
mona, Lodi,  and  Como,  were  de- 
clared to  be  at  the  immediate  nomi- 
nation and  pre.>entation  of  his  impe- 
rial and  royal  Majesty,  who  would, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  four  lat- 
ter bishoprick?;,  principally  appoint 
those  subjects  tliat  might  be  recom- 
mended to  his  Mnjesty  by  the  Pope.** 
But  before  they  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  their  respective  churches,  both 
the  archbishop  and  bishops  were  ob- 
liged, like  those  of  the  other  Austrian 
dominions,  to  take  a  special  oath  of 
allegiance  to  their  sovereign  before 
the  imperial  governor. 

II.  As  it  respects  the  intercourse 
of  the  ecclesiastics  of  Lombardy  with 
the  See  of  Rome,  it  was  expressly  de- 
clared, that  "  the  sovereign  right  of 
the  Royal  Placet  and  Exequatur  re- 
mains in  its  full  force  and  exercise. 
But  it  follows,  of  course,  that  bulls 
concerning  dogmatical  points  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  royal  inspection,  only 
so  far  as  this  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  purely  dogmatical,  and 
that  they  contain  no  improper  arti- 
cle.'*— Applications  to  Rome  for  dis- 
pensations in  matrimonial  causes,  were 
allowed  under  very  similar  restric- 
tions to  those  which  have  been  al- 
ready stated  to  prevail  in  Austria, 
and  it  is  expressly  declared  by  an 
imperial  edict,  that  "  he  who  wishes 
to  have  recourse  to  Rome,  is  to  apply 
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to  government  and  to  expose  his  mo- 
tives, and  wherever  these  are  deemed 
frivolous  or  insufficient,  government 
is  to  dismiss  the  petition  ;'*  but  if 
they  be  found  of  the  nature  stated 
above,  (tliat  is,  for  matrimonial  dis- 
pensations,) ♦*  government  is  to  ap- 
ply to  the  King  for  his  permission, 
and  when  this  is  obtained,  it  is  for  the 
bishop  to  solicit  the  papal  di>pensa- 
tion  for  the  parties.'* 

111.  Under  the  third,  or  miscella- 
neous head  of  this  Report,  may  be 
stated,  *'  the  royal  right  of  supecin- 
tendence  over  the  episcopal  semina- 
ries and  other  colleges  for  ecclesias- 
tical instruction,  which  was  directed 
to  be  enforced  with  re  gard  both  to 
the  discipline  and  the  doctrines  taught 
in  the  same." 

The  censure  of  books,  which  was 
committed  to  the  royal  censors,  which 
regulation  was  not,  however,  "  to 
prevent  the  bishops  making,  as  form- 
erly, their  representations  to  govern- 
ment respecting  the  books  which  they 
deem  injurious  to  religion;  and,  in 
case  of  such  a  remonstrance,  govern- 
ment was  to  determine  how  far  it 
may  require  a  remedy,  either  by  ad- 
vising the  Emperor  to  prohibit  and 
suppress  the  work,  or  by  soliciting 
orders  to  be  given  by  government  to 
the  royal  censors,  according  to  the 
regulations  in  force  in  Lombardy." 

That  "  all  monasteries  were  ren- 
dered so  entirely  independent  of  any 
foreign  jurisdiction,  that  the  law  of 
Lombardy  only  allowed  the  provin- 
cials, or  heads  of  national  congrega- 
tions, who  might  have  been  newly 
elected,  to  apprise  the  general  of  the 
order  of  their  election,  by  a  simple 
letter  of  notification,  under  a  loose 
seal,  which  letter  was  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  government,  and  if  it  were 
found  conformable  to  its  regulations 
the  government  was  to  send  it  to  the 
imperial  minister  at  Rome,  and  the 
answer  of  the  general  was  to  be  re- 


ceived in  like  manner;  and  if  any 
thing  of  consequence  occurred  on 
such  an  occasion,  the  government  was 
to  inform  the  chancellor  of  it."  Inr 
deed  the  generals  of  such  of  the  or- 
ders, which  were  not  suppressed,  as 
were  allowed  to  have  generals  at  all, 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienna ;  for  the  first  class 
of  monks,  for  life ;  and  for  the  se- 
cond, for  seven  years ;  the  third  not 
being  allowed  to  have  a  general,  and 
the  fourth  being  entirely  suppressed. 

That  it  was  strictly  prohibited  to 
every  person  to  dispute  in  future,  ei- 
ther viva  vocCy  or  in  writing,  for  *'  or 
against  the  propositions  condemned 
in  the  well-known  bull,  Unigenitus ; 
professors  of  theology  being  directed 
to  confine  themselves  to  give  their 
pupils  the  necessary  information  con- 
cerning the  existence  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  said  bull,  without  propo- 
sing any  thesis  or  controversial  argu- 
ments or  disputations  concerning  it." 

From  the  very  recent  restoration  of 
Lombardy  to  its  former  sovereign, 
no  information  has  yet  been  received 
how  far  these  laws  are  still  opera- 
tive. 

In  the  Appendix  III.  (A,)  is  in- 
serted an  extract  from  a  work  printed 
at  Venice,  under  the  authority  of  the 
government  and  the  inquisition,  in 
1783,  which  corresponds  with  the 
preceding  statement. 

■    IV — The  Venetian  States, 

In  the  Venetian  States,  during  the 
period  of  their  independence,  it  ap- 
pearsfrom  the  information  adduced, — 

I.  That  the  two  Patriarchs  of  Ve- 
nice and  Aquilea  were  chosen  by  the 
senate,  and  that  the  latter,  whose  ju- 
risdiction extended  over  all  the  con- 
tinental possessions  of  the  republic, 
was  compelled  to  choose  a  noble  Ve- 
netian for  his  coadjutor. 

With  the  collation  of  the  inferior. 
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clergy  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  it 
also  appears  that  neither  of  these  pre- 
lates were  permitted  by  the  secular 
power  to  interfere. 

On  the  vacancy  occurring  in  any 
episcopal  see,  the  names  of  three  ec- 
clesiastics were  transmitted  by  the 
senate  to  Rome,  and  the  requisite 
bull  of  institution  was  sent  by  the 
Pope  to  the  first  on  the  list. 

II.  As  to  the  intromission  of  papal 
bulls,  and  appeals  to  Rome>  the  se- 
vere  struggles  in  which  this  Republic 
80  often  engaged  with  the  See  of 
Rome,  from  its  opposition  to  these 
and  other  claims,  considered  equally 
injurious  to  the  state,  are  points  of 
history  too  well  known  to  require  any 
other  notice  than  a  brief  statement  of 
the  regulations  which  they  were  the 
occasion  of  more  firmly  establishing 
in  the  Venetian  states. 

So  long  since  as  the  year  HSS, 
the  Council  of  Ten  ordered  all  bulls 
from  Rome  to  be  sent  to  the  Inqui- 
sitors of  State,  "  without  the  seals  be- 
ing broken." 

By  more  recent  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  the  Pregadi  of  Venice,  in 
1754?,  made  to  renew  and  confirm  all 
the  ancient  laws  on  the  subject,  it  is 
not  lawful  for  any  one,  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  "  to  execute  any 
bull,  patent,  brief,  rescript,  citation, 
monitory,  or  general  letter,  of  what- 
soever nature  it  may  be,  that  came 
from  abroad,  if  it  be  not  first  laid 
before  the  College  of  Senators,  to  be 
examined  and  licensed  ;  under  the 
penalty  of  the  nullity  of  the  execu- 
tion, and  of  such  punishment  as  the 
quality  of  the  offender,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  transgression  shall  de- 
serve." 

**  All  those  briefs  are  not,  however, 
to  be  licensed  that  may  in  future  be 
obtained,  nor  is  the  public  permission 
to  be  granted  in  various  cases,  such 
as  to  obtain  holy  orders,  *  extra  tern' 
pora,*  not  observing  the  proper  inter- 


vals, and  before  the  age  fixed  by  the 
canons  for  ordination ;  the  number 
of  priests  (says  the  decree  of  the  ae* 
nate)  being  but  too  large  already, 
without  being  admitted  at  an  impro- 
per age." 

All  subjects  of  Venice  are,  by  this 
decree,  expressly  prohibited  "  having 
recourse  to  Rome  for  any  sort  of  dis- 
pensation whatever  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  bishops ;  and  in  all 
cases  when  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  it  must  be  through 
the  bishop,  and  without  expense." 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  state, 
as  a  further  proof  of  the  jealousy  en- 
tertained by  the  government  of  Ve- 
nice, of  the  encroachment  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical, on  the  rights  of  the  secu- 
lar power ;  that  while  the  inquisition 
existed  at  Venice,  the  inquisitors  con- 
sisted of  the  Patriarch,  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  and  the  Superior  of  the  Do- 
minicans, but  that  three  senators  al- 
ways attended  their  meetings,  whose 
presence  was  necessary  to  give  vali- 
dity to  every  act ;  when  the  senators 
disapproved,  they  immediately  left 
the  room,  and  put  an  end  to  all  fur- 
ther proceedings. 

The  same  reasons  which  prevented 
your  Committee  stating  to  the  House 
the  actual  state  of  the  laws  at  this 
moment  in  force,  on  the  subject  of 
their  Report,  in  the  Milanese,  ope- 
rate alike  with  respect  to  Venice 
with  reference  to  its  ecclesiastical  re- 
gulations. Since  the  annexation  of 
the  Venetian  States  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  Austrian  code  will  pro- 
bably supersede  that  of  the  Republic. 
The  controversies  which  existed,  foe 
so  many  years,  between  the  Republic 
and  the  See  of  Rome,  on  account  of 
the  ecclesiastical  censures  of  Pope 
Paul  v.,  would  have  been  of  more 
interesting  reference,  had  the  Repub- 
lic still  existed. — The  works  of  Paul 
Sarpi  are  of  easy  access,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  for  your  Com- 
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ttlttee,  by  making  any  extracts  from 
them,  to  add  to  the  volume  of  their 
Appendix. 

V. —  Tuscany. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  regulations  of 
the  State  of  Tuscany,  the  most  am- 
ple information  has  been  obtained, 
through  the  exertions  o^  the  noble 
lord,  who  is  accredited  in  the  charac- 
ter of  envoy  extraordinary  to  that 
court. 

From  documents  laid  before  your 
Committee,  expressly  drawn  up  to  af- 
ford the  desired  information,  and  of- 
ficially communicated  to  the  British 
minister,  it  appears, — 

I.  That,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in 
any  bishop's  see,  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment "  presents  to  the  Pope  the 
names  of  four  individuals,  recommend- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  by  means  of 
the  minister  at  Rome,  the  one  more 
particularly  designated  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy." 

That  "  in  cases  where,  by  any  ex- 
traordinary event,  the  subject,  so  re- 
commended, meets  with  just  objec- 
tions, the  nomination  and  recom- 
Hiendation  is  changed ;  but,  if  those 
objections  be  either  exceptionable,  or 
untenable,  the  Pope  chuses  always 
the  recommended  person,  the  three 
remaining  being  considered  as  objects 
of  simple  formality." 

That  **  there  is  no  example  in  Tus- 
cany of  any  appointment  to  bishop- 
ticLs  having  taken  place  in  favour  of 
,  9  person,  other  than  the  one  thus  de- 
signated and  recommended  by  the 
sovereign  ;  and  if  difficulties  have 
been  sometimes  raised  to  it,  rather 
than  recognise  or  accept  of  any  other 
bishop,  the  see  has  been  left  vacant, 
until  the  differences  have  been  ulti- 
mately arranged,  without  detriment 
to  the  original  right  of  sovereign  pre- 
sentation.'* 

With  respect  to  the  inferior  clero-y, 


the  laws  of  Tuscany  provide,  **  that 
no  other  individual  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  bishops,  in  all  cases,  to  the 
vacant  benefices  of  free  nomination 
and  ecclesiastical  patronage,  than  he 
who,  without  paying  the  least  regard 
to  any  other  private  consideration, 
shall  be  esteemed  by  the  bishop  the 
most  fit  person,  after  the  necessary 
examinations  held  before  him  ;  and 
the  Apostolic  Dateria,  notwithstand- 
ing its  pretended  reservations,  shall 
concur  in  the  selection  made  by  the 
bishop. 

That  "  the  same  mode  of  election 
shall  be  followed,  without  any  excu- 
sable deviation,  in  regard  to  the  first 
dignities  after  the  episcopal,  or  any 
other  of  a  free  nomination  or  ecclesi- 
astical patronage,  the  conferring  of 
which  may  belong  to  the  Holy  See, 
or  to  the  chapters,  whether  collegiate 
or  cathedral,  of  the  Grand  Duchy, 
however  vacated  in  curidy  or  under 
whatever  pretence  they  may  be  con- 
sidered to  fall  within  the  asserted  re- 
servations of  the  Roman  court." 

If  benefices  are  not  granted  accord- 
ing to  these  directions,  permission  to 
take  possession  of  them  is  ordered  to 
be  withheld. 

II.  On  the  Regium  Exequatur.  The 
official  document  on  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of 
Tuscany,  which  was  officially  com- 
municated to  the  British  minister  at 
that  court,  distinctly  enforces  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Exequatur,  which  has 
always  been  the  hinge  on  which  have 
turned  the  sovereign  rights,  and  has 
been  constantly  recognised  under  the 
Medicean  government,  as  well  as  un- 
der that  of  Austria,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany ;  nor 
has  any  objection  ever  been  raised 
against  this  maxim,  which  has  been 
preserved  with  so  much  jealousy,  and 
observed  in  reference  to  acts  derived 
from  foreign  powers,  and  more  espe- 
ciall}'  from  the  court  of  Home." 
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*<  Every  bull,  brief,  ordinance,  &c. 
is  accordingly  still  subject  to  the  Re- 
gium  Exequatur,  fxcept  those  which 
have  no  influence  on  the  civil  state, 
but  emanating  from  the  Roman  peni- 
tentiary, interest  only  the  conscience 
of  individuals.'* 

A  list  of  indulgences  and  dispensa- 
tions of  this  description  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  in 
the  form  of  an  edict  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  granting  permission  to  his  sub- 
jects to  solicit  dispensations  from  the 
court  of  Rome,  in  the  cases  specified, 
without  any  previous  licence,  or  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  Regium  Exequa- 
tur. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly declared,  that  **  where  such 
dispensation  or  favour  carries  with  it 
any  other  act  or  disposition,  affecting 
in  any  way  the  condition  of  persons, 
or  their  relation  with  society,  the  go- 
vernment has  constantly  insisted  up- 
on their  being  (whatever  tribunal  may 
have  issued  them)  submitted  to  the 
Regium  Exequatur." 

To  prevent  also  all  future  attempts 
at  introducing  the  bene  placitum  of 
the  Pope  to  confirm  contracts  rela- 
ting to  church  property,  the  most  se- 
vere penalties  are  denounced,  not  on- 
ly against  those  who  introduce  it  in  - 
any  future  instrument,  which  such 
introduction  will  render  void,  but  also 
against  those  *'  who  read  or  explain 
the  note,  by  which  it  was  established, 
as  binding  beyond  the  ecclesiastical 
states ;"  teachers,  public  or  private, 
offending  against  this  law,  being  sub- 
ject to  deprivation  ;  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  in  anywise  transgressing  it, 
incurring  the  pain  of  exile  and  of 
confiscation ;  and  judges,  lay  or  eccle- 
siastical, that  of  fine,  deprivation  and 
total  disqualification  for  office. 

Connected  with  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  your  Committee  would  brief- 
ly state,  that,  from  another  source  of 
iofurmation  which   tiicy   have    cxa- 
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mined,  and  which  is  considered  as 
authentic,  **  Memoria  per  servire  alia 
Vita  di  Leopold  II ,  Imperatore  de* 
Romani  f^ia  Gran-Duca  di  Toscanay** 
a  work  printed  at  Cremona  in  1792, 
it  appears  that,  in  Tuscany,  *'  man- 
dates of  excommunication  were  pro* 
hibited  unless  provided  with  the  Royal 
Exequatur." 

That  for  the  same  reasons,  "  those 
bishops  of  foreign  states,  part  of  whose 
dioceses  lie  in  the  Grand  Duchy, 
were  obliged  to  exhibit  the  bulls  of 
their  election  to  have  them  appro- 
ved." 

That  *'  the  Royal  Exequatur  was 
not  to  be  given  to  the  honours  and 
privileges  granted  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal power,  to  the  regular  clergy  and 
others.'* 

That  "  the  bishops  were  ordered 
to  communicate  their  triennial  reports 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  before  they  were 
sent  to  Rome ;"  and  that  *'  when- 
ever they  wanted  to  hold  an  ordina- 
tion they  were  required  first  to  send 
in  an  account  of  all  that  were  to  be 
ordained,  to  obtain  the  Royal  Exe- 
quatur." 

That  "  the  regular  clergy  were  to 
study  theology  from  books  permitted 
by  the  sovereign," 

And,  finally,  that  *'  an  edict  issued 
by  the  secretary  of  state  in  1788, 
abolished,  in  all  its  extent,  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Tuscany, 
and  all  jurisdiction  of  the  said  nuncio 
over  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  re- 
gular, and  ordered  that  he  should 
merely  be  considered  an  ambassador 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  and  have  no 
more  power  than  any  other  rcbident 
foreign  minister." 

From  the  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  since  these  last  recited 
laws  were  enacted,  your  Committee 
have  no  information  how  far  they  are 
still  in  force,  though  they  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  not 
fully  recognised  by  the  present  go- 
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*vernment  of  Tuscany,  as  they  are  so 
much  in  conformity  to  those  regula- 
tions which  are  contained  in  the  me^ 
moir  officially  transmitted  from  the 
court  of  Tuscany  to  the  British  mi- 
nister, dated  23d  February,  1815. 

To  convey  further  information  re- 
garding the  general  policy  of  the  Tus- 
can legislation  in  matters  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  your  Committee  have 
inserted,  in  their  Appendix,  several 
edicts  transmitted  through  the  proper 
official  channel  to  the  foreign  office. 

These  edicts  relate  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Tuscany ; — the 
subjection  of  the  clergy  to  the  same 
tribunals  as  the  laity,  in  criminal  ca- 
ses ; — the  prohibition  of  the  pontifical 
syndics  from  acting  until  confirmed 
by  the  ordinary  bishop ; — the  remo- 
val of  all  exemptions  of  monasteries 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction  ; — and  the 
recent  concordat,  with  other  official 
documents  connected  with  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  convents  in  Tuscany. 

Vr. — The  Kingdom  of  Naples  and 
the  Tivo  Sicilies. 

The  contests,  so  long  and  so  fre- 
quenrly  maintained,  between  the  Court 
of  Naples  and  the  See  of  Kome,  on 
various  points  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, appear  to  be  again  revived, 
and  the  objects  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Committee  has  been  di- 
rected, are  materially  involved  in  the 
issue. 

I.  On  the  first  head  of  inquiry — 
the  nomination  or  election  of  bishops, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  inferior 
clergy — as  it  respects  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  your  Committee  is  not  ena- 
bled, from  official  communication,  to 
report  any  material  information  as  to 
existing  regulations.  It  appears  from 
the  dispatch  of  his  Majesty's  minister 
at  that  court,  to  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
dated  the  13th  of  January  last,  that 
this,  among  other  points,   <'  is  the 


subject  of  the  negociation  now  pend- 
ing between  the  Papal  and  Neapoli- 
tan governments,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  communicated  the  moment 
they  shall  assume  a  definitive  shape." 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  island 
of  Sicily,  in  which  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  is  much  more  limited  than 
in  Naples,  it  appears,  from  official 
papers  transmitted  to  the  foreign  of- 
fice by  his  Majesty's  minister  at  the 
court  of  Naples,  that  "  the  nomina- 
tion to  all  the  bishopricks  is  exclu- 
sively in  the  crown,  and  that  the  kings 
of  Sicil}'^  not  only  appoint  constantly 
to  all  the  benefices  originally  endow- 
ed by  the  kings,  as  royal  patrons,  but 
also,  during  the  vacancy  of  episcopal 
sees,  to  all  other  benefices,  which 
would  have  been  at  the  disposition  of 
the  bishops  ;  and  this,  by  virtue  of 
the  right  termed  Rot/al,  or  the  *  Re- 
gale,*'*   ^ 

II.  With  regard  to  the  Regium 
Exequatur,  as  exercised  in  Naples, 
its  nature  and  antiquity  are  very  fully 
explained  by  Giannone,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ;  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  chapters 
of  the  thirty-third  book  of  which,  be- 
ing particularly  adverted  to  in  the  of- 
ficial dispatch,  your  Committee  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  introduce  in 
the  Appendix.  Giannone  states,  that 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  "  no  bull,  brief, 
rescript,  or  decree,  or  any  other  writ 
whatsoever,  that  comes  from  Rome, 
was  exempted  from  it,  and  even  the 
bulls  of  jubilees  and  indulgences  must 
have  it." 

As  to  the  present  practice,  Mr 
A'Court,  the  British  minister,  in  his 
dispatch,  says,  *'  I  have  the  authority 
of  the  secretary  of  state  for  assuring 
your  lordship,  that  no  bull,  rescript, 
or  dispensation,  has  ever  been  acted 
upon  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with- 
out previously  receiving  the  Regium 
Exequatur.  These  papers  are  always 
officially  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state 
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to  the  procnratore  ^eneraJe,  not  only 
for  his  signature,  but  also  for  his  ap- 
probation, on  the  part  and  behalf  of 
his  majesty." 

**  In  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  is  more  limited 
than  in  this  kingdom.  I  inclose  the 
copy  of  the  paper  which  has  been  of- 
ficially communicated  to  me,  as  an 
outline  of  the  peculiar  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  sovereigns  of  that  island." 

To  this  statement  of  Mr  A'Court, 
your  Committee  are  also  enabled  to 
add  the  authority  of  an  official  paper 
received  by  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
when  accredited  to  the  court  of  Pa- 
lermo, and  transmitted  to  Sir  John 
Hippisley,  through  the  foreign  office, 
in  consequence  of  the  instructions 
before  adverted  to. 

In  this  document  it  is  asserted,  that 
"  the  right  of  Exequatur  has  not  only 
been  exercised  by  the  king  for  many 
years,  but,  by  a  royal  dispatch  of  the 
2Gth  of  February,  1779,  (a  copy  of 
which  was  inclosed  in  his  lordship's 
letter,  and  is  now  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  Report,)  this  right  was 
extended  to  the  prevention  of  any  of 
his  subjects  applying  to  the  Holy  See 
fbr  briefs  or  dispensations  without  the 
previous  consent  of  his  majesty  ;  and 
this  regulation  is  extended  to  all  mo- 
nastic orders  in  points  of  government, 
and  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to, 
and  acted  upon." 

From  a  paper  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, transmitted  by  Mr  A'Court  to 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  it  further  ap- 
pears, that  "  the  kings  of  Sicily  have 
possessed,  ever  since  the  foundation 
of  that  monarchy,  by  a  grant  of  the 
Popes,  the  particular  privilege  ot  be- 
ing legates  by  birth,  ('  legati  natij) 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  have  exercised 
their  legateship  by  means  of  an  ec- 
clesiastic of  the  kingdom,  who  has 
taken  his  degrees,  in  both  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law ;  and  who  takes 


cocnizance  of,  and  pronounces  his 
judgment  by  way  of  appeal,  in  causes 
decided  by  the  episcopal  and  archie- 
piscopal  courts.  He  is  also  a  judge, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  all  those  who 
are  exempted  from  the  ordinary  ju- 
risdiction of  the  bishops,  and,  more- 
over, the  immediate  superior  of  all 
religious  orders,  and  judge  of  all  their 
contentions." 

"  In  short  (says  the  same  official 
paper)  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
Sicily  with  the  court  of  Home  relates 
only  to  the  patents  of  bishopricks,  for 
which  the  kings  nominate  proper  sub- 
jects to  the  Pope ;  and  to  the  dispen- 
sations which  private  individuals  may 
solicit  at  Rome,  for  their  spiritual 
wants,  whenever  they  have  previous- 
ly obtained  the  king's  permission  for 
that  purpose." 

A  distinction  must  necessarily  be 
here  taken  between  the  exercise  of 
this  delegated  authority,  annexed  to 
the  office  of  the  legateship,  though 
consolidated  with  the  crown,  by  a 
sort  of  prescription ;  and  that  which 
is  considered  the  indefeasible  right  of 
the  Regium  Exequatur,  of  which,  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  juri- 
dical writers,  the  crown  cannot  divest 
itself,  or  be  divested  ;  and,  in  eluci- 
dation of  this  right,  your  Committee 
have  inserted,  in  the  Appendix  to 
their  Report,  various  documents  trans- 
mitted to  the  Foreign  Office,  from  his 
Majesty's  ministers ;  a  letter  from 
King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Naples  in  1.508  ;  and  fi- 
nally, they  have  caused  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  Annals,  or  "  Storia 
del  Anno,  1782,"  published  at  Ve- 
nice, by  the  joint  authority  oi  the  in- 
quisitor general,  and  of  the  senate,  a 
work,  betore  alluded  to,  ♦'  an  account 
of  the  aboHtion  of  the  inquisition,  and 
of  some  other  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions made  in  Sicily,  in  the  course  of 
that  year." 
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VII.— r^c  States  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  Piedmont,  and  Savoy, 


On  the  ecclesiastical  regulations  of 
the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  majes- 
ty, very  authentic  information  has 
been  given  in  the  Memoir  communi- 
cated to  his  Majesty's  envoy  at  Tu- 
rin. 

In  briefly  stating  the  nature  and 
substance  of  those  regulations,  your 
Committee  cannot  do  better  than 
adapt  the  summary  given  by  the  Bri- 
tish minister  at  Turin,  to  the  divisions 
of  the  subject  which  they  have  hi- 
therto observed  ;  substantiating  it  by 
such  extracts  from  the  Memoir  itself, 
as  seem  necessary  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sardinian 
law  on  the  two  principal  points  at  is- 
sue. 

I,  This  memoir  seems  then,  in  the 
first  place,  to  establisli  the  absolute 
nomination  by  the  king  *'  to  bishop- 
ricks,  and  the  great  church  bene- 
fices ;**  it  is  proper,  howeverj  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  right,  as  exercised  in 
those  states,  is  not  assumed  as  an  in- 
herent prerogative  of  the  crown,  but 
**  in  virtue  of  a  brief  from  Pope  Ni- 
cholas the  Fifth,  of  1451,  by  which 
the  sovereign  had  the  privilege  of 
naming  to  all  the  archbishopricks  and 
abbeys  existing  in  his  states;  and  al- 
so, that  no  living  should  be  granted 
to  persons  not  subjects  of  his  majesty 
or  not  agreeable  to  him." 

By  subsequent  concordats  of  the 
24<th  of  May,  1727,  and  the  5th  of 
January,  174<1,  this  right  was  extend- 
ed to  the  dominions  annexed  to  the 
house  of  Savoy  since  the  former  agree- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  three 
churches,  with  regard  to  which  other 
arrangements  had  been  made  whilst 
under  a  different  dominion. 

II.  The  second  point  "  is  the  com- 
plete recognition  and  exercise  of  the 
Kegium  Exequatur,"  which  in  Sar- 


dinia consists  in  this  :  That  <*  no  bull, 
brief,  or  rescript,  from  Rome  or  any 
other  country,  with  reference  to  the 
external  forum,  or  in  the  least  con- 
nected with  the  external  polity  of  the 
church,  is  to  be  published  or  execu- 
ted, without  having  been  previously 
presented  to  the  supreme  magistrate, 
who  taking,  where  it  is  necessary, 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign  on 
the  subject,  either  keeps  them  back, 
or,  by  means  of  letters  or  otherwise, 
permits  their  being  executed." 

But  *'  this  important  prerogative," 
as  it  is  styled,  is  likewise  authorised 
by  the  concordat  with  the  Pope  first 
mentioned. 

With  respect  to  the  Recursus  ad 
Principem,  it  appears,  that  in  those 
causes  which  ecclesiastics  are  still  al- 
lowed to  bring  before  their  own  tri- 
bunals, an  appeal  lies  from  "  the 
bishop,  or  his  vicar-general,  to  the 
archbishop,  and  from  him  to  the  Pope, 
in  whom  are  combined  the  qualities 
of  Primate  of  Italy,  and  Patriarch  of 
the  West." 

But  these  causes  of  second  appeal 
are  seldom  actually  carried  to  Rome, 
*'  their  cognizance  being  committed 
to  pontifical  delegates,  ecclesiastics 
resident  within  the  states  of  the  king, 
and  only  after  three  delegations,  and 
in  the  very  rare  case  of  there  not  be- 
ing three  uniform  decisions,  are  they 
transferred  to  Rome." 

But  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope  is  not  admitted,  even  with  these 
modifications,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Sardinian  dominions  ;  there 
being  some  provinces  "  in  which  there 
have  been  introduced,  from  particular 
causes,  certain  usages  more  favour- 
able to  the  secular  jurisdiction,  which 
it  has  been  deemed  prudent  to  pre- 
serve. So  that  in  Savoy  the  customs 
of  the  Galileans  are  observed,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  senate,  called  *  ab  abu- 
su,*  is  granted  from  the  decisions  of 
the  biohops  and  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
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nal,  in  cases  of  abuse  or  manifest  in- 
justice, or  a  denial  of  justice." 

**  Similar  customs,  with  some  mo- 
difications, obtain  also  in  the  valley  of 
Aost,  and  in  that  part  of  the  province 
of  Pignerol,  which,  during  the  last 
century,  had  been  possessed  by  the 
King  of  France.  Nor  in  the  provinces 
successively  detached  from  the  Duchy 
of  M-ilan,  is  any  appeal  granted,  if  two 
sentences  conformable  to  each  other 
have  been  given,  except  in  causes  re- 
lating to  benefices :  nor  can  the  sub- 
ject be  forced  to  plead  out  of  the  state, 
either  in  civil  or  criminal  causes." 

1X1.  Such  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  Memoir,  transmitted  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  on  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sardinian  States,  as 
would  come  under  the  third  head  of 
the  Report  of  this  Committee,  are — 

"  The  liability  of  the  clergy  to  trial 
before  the  secular  criminal  courts,  for 
all  high  crimes :" 

"  The  independence  of  laics  on 
ecclesiastical  courts,  except  in  ques- 
tions of  faith,  when  the  punishments 
are  only  spiritual  ;  and  in  cases  of 
bigamy,  when  the  sentence  is  execu- 
ted by  the  secular  authority;" 

**  The  amenabih'ty  of  the  clergy 
before  the  secular  courts,  in  almost 
all  civil  causes  :" 

And  lastly,  "  The  administration, 
by  persons  nominated  by  the  king, 
of  the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices." 

To  the  official  papers,  of  the  con- 
tents of  which  they  have  thus  given 
an  abstract,  your  Committee  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  add  in  their 
Appendix  the  information  communi- 
cated in  a  letter  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able John  Trevor,  resident,  for  many 
years,  in  the  character  of  the  British 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary at  Turin,  juidressed  to  a 
merpber  of  the  Committee;  Mr  Tre- 
vor having  given  permission  to  have^ 
recourse  to  it.  This  information  will 
be   found  to  confirm,  and  in  some 


measure  explain,  the  preceding  do- 
cuments ;  and  to  support,  by  facts, 
the  independence  of  the  Sardinian 
government  of  the  See  of  Rome,  in 
regulating  the  external  affairs  of  the 
church,  on  which  it  also  states,  as  a 
striking  instance,  that  "  the  very  book 
containing  the  list  of  books  prohibited 
by  the  See  of  Rome,  or  the  Index 
Expurgaiorius,  is,  itseif,  prohibited  in 
Piedmont." 

VIII — 27ie  Kingdom  of  France y  and 
the  Liberties  of  the  GaUican  Church. 

Your  Committee,  in  pursuing  their 
inquiry,  through  this  interesting  part 
of  their  work,  have  been  aided  by 
every  requisite  information  from  the 
extensive  collections  of  his  Majesty's 
ambassador  at  Paris,  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office, 

The  regulations  of  the  GaUican 
church,  and  its  intercourse  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  have  been  stated  with 
great  accuracy,  and  in  the  most  lumi- 
nous order,  by  M.  Pierre  Pithou,  and 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  commentary 
of  the  counsellor  of  state,  Dupuy,  in 
1639  and  1651  ;  which  was  republish- 
ed in  1771,  in  five  volumes  quarto, 
with  the  additional  comments  of  the 
advocate  Durand  de  Maillane.  This 
work  is  perfectly  authentic;  it  has 
the  royal  sanction,  and  was  registered 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  with  the 
special  approbation  of  the  College  of 
the  Sorbonne. 

An  abstract  of  this  work  furnishes 
the  best  summary  view  of  the  state 
of  those  ordinances  and  regulations 
by  which  France,  antecedently  to  the- 
revolution,  was  governed  in  its  inter- 
course with  the  See  of  Rome. 

As  the  work  alluded  to  has  been 
officially  transmitted  by  Sir  Charles 
Stuart  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  a 
summary  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church,  so  far  as  they  tend  to 
throw  light  upon  the  particular  ob- 
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Jects  referred  to  the  investigation  of 
your  Committee,  has  been  also  com- 
municated to  them,  with  the  original 
treatise,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  se- 
lect chiefly  those  articles  which  relate 
to  the  nomination  or  election  of  the 
episcopal  order,  with  tlie  practical  ob- 
servance of  the  Regium  Placitum,  or 
Exequatur,  as  applicable  to  rescripts 
from  the  See  of  Rome,  or  any  other 
Ibreign  jurisdiction, 

I.  When  the  bishops  of  France 
were  elected  agreeably  to  the  Prag- 
matic sanction  of  St  Louis,  in  the 
year  123B,  those  elections  were  not 
valid,  without  the  conge  de  clire  of 
the  king ;  but  by  the  concordat  set- 
tled at  Bologna,  between  Pope  Leo 
X.  and  King  Francis  I.  in  the  year 
1515,  the  French  monarchs  have 
since  exercised  the  nonnination  or  ap- 
pointment of  all  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  prelates. 

The  nomination  of  the  king  is  **  ne- 
cessary to  all  vacant  archbishopricks, 
bishopricks, abbeys,  priories, and  other 
elective  or  cousistoriul  benefices,  whe- 
ther they  have  the  privilege  of  elec- 
tion or  otherwise,  and  whether  they 
have  been  resic^ned  by  any  act  of  in- 
dulgence, or  from  being  vacated  by 
promotion,  or,  to  use  the  ecclesias- 
tical terms,  '  in  favorem.^  or  '  caum 
permutntionis,* — Without  the  king's 
nomination,  the  appointments  are  null 
and  void,  unless  there  has  been  an 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  bene- 
fice for  the  space  of  three  years  after 
the  appointment." 

The  king's  nomination  is  required, 
**  even  in  case  the  last  incumbent  dies 
at  Rome,  and  the  benefice  becomes 
vacant  in  Curiu  Romand.  Kings  and 
sovereign?  have  reserved  the  right  of 
nomination  to  themselves,  as  being  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  secu- 
rity of  their  dominions;  and,  in  this 
view,  Robert  Gaguin,  general  of  the 
Mathurine  monks,  ackiiovvledges  the 
great  importance  of  this  reservation 


in  his  history,  with  the  observation, 
*  Interest  return  tiosse  qui  majores 
maxime  ecclesins  ndministranty  quartim 
ipsi  Tutores  siintJ* — The  Spanish  se- 
nator, Vasquez,  declares  this  riglit  of 
nomination  to  be  inherent  in  kings, 
as  their  natural  right.  The  German 
jurists  have  shewn  that  Charlemagne 
enjoyed  this  right  from  his  predeces- 
sors. All  the  ancient  French  histo- 
rians adduce  numerous  instances  of 
the  kings  of  France,  of  the  first  and 
second  race,  disposing  of  the  prela- 
tures.  The  successors  of  Hugh  Ca- 
pet enjoyed  the  same  privilege,  as 
appears  from  numerous  testimonies 
of  the  fact  adduced  by  Fulbert,  bishop 
of  Chartres  ;  but  as  some  prelates  af- 
terwards went  to  Rome  for  confirma- 
tion, hence  arose  the  frequent  con- 
tentions between  the  See  of  Rome 
and  the  French  monarchs."  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  all  the  de- 
tails cited  by  Pithou  and  his  com- 
mentators :  the  facts  adduced  by  them 
establish  also  the  right  of  the  crown 
to  nominate  or  appoint  to  ecclesias- 
tical benefices,  and  that  it  is  as' an- 
cient as  the  French  monarchy.  That 
being  exercised  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  it  was  first  weakened, 
then  again  asserted  by  conventions 
with  the  Popes ;  and  that  of  Francis 
1.  with  the  Pope  Leo  X.  has  settled 
this  point,  in  the  chapter  entitled 
"  De  Regiu  ad  Prcelaturas  nomina^ 
iione." 

The  collateral  testimonies  adduced 
by  Pithou  and  his  commentators,  to 
strengthen  the  assertion  of  ihis  right 
by  analogous  practice,  appear  to  be 
interesting.  It  is  stated,  that  in  Hun- 
gary it  is  fully  established.  That  ia 
Spain  it  has  been  carefully  preserved; 
the  la?t  appointment  oft  he  archbishop- 
rick  of  ioledo,  by  election,  having  ta- 
ken place  in  the  year  14.45  ;  but  ever 
since  that  period  the  appointments 
have  been  made  by  the  kings  of  Spain, 
without  the  inteivention  of  the  chap- 
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ter.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Spa- 
nish monarchs  had  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing to  bishopricks  and  prelatures 
in  tlie  Low  Countries.  Instances  are 
cited  also  from  the  kingdom  of  Arra- 
gon  ;  and  it  is  asserted,  by  the  same 
authority,  that  "  the  History  of  Eng- 
land affords  numerous  examples  to  the 
same  effect.  That  the  chancellor  of 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IF., 
declared  one  Edmund  guilty  of  high 
treason,  for  having  procured  the  ap- 
pointment to  an  abbey,  without  the 
king's  permission  ;"  and  that  the  same 
practice  obtained  in  Scotland.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Popes  contended 
that  the  exercise  of  this  right  was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  them  ;  but  of  this 
no  proof  seems  to  have  been  adduced, 
though  some  monarchs,  less  firm  than 
their  predecessors,  appear  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  such  pretensions. 

**  But,"  says  Pithou,  **  it  is  neither 
by  virtue  of  the  concordat,  of  any 
concession  or  privilege  granted  by 
the  Pope,  nor  in  consequence  of  the 
practice  of  other  sovereigns  and  states, 
that  the  kings  of  France  exercise  the 
right  of  appointing  to  prelature«\  The 
concordat  might  be  abolished,  and  the 
right  would  still  remain.  It  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  French  monarchs  from  the 
commencement  of  their  monarchy. 
It  is  an  essential  appendage  of  the 
crown  ;  kings  appoint  because  they 
are  kings.  The  instant  the  church 
acquired  a  civil  existence,  its  digni- 
ties became  real  magistracies,  the  dis- 
posal of  which  necessarily  belongs  to 
the  sovereign,  as  they  are  a  delegated 
portion  of  the  supreme  power,  and 
protected  by  the  laws,  and  by  the 
arms  of  the  state.'* 

•*  There  is  nothing  repugnant  ci- 
ther to  piety  or  to  reason,  that  the 
king  should  select  from  among  those 
that  have  been  regularly  ordained, 
him  whom  lie  thinks  mofct  proper  to 
be  a  bishop  or  prelate,  and  to  exact 


from  him  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  alle- 
giance. No  state  maxim  can  induce 
the  kings  of  France  to  tolerate,  that 
a  foreign  power,  ignorant  of  the  true 
interests  of  the  country,  or  whose  in- 
terest may  be  opposite  to  theirs,  should 
appoint  to  the  prelatures.  The  patent 
of  the  appointed  prelates,  and  their 
consecration,  are  left  to  the  Pope, 
but  the  choice  of  those  who  are  to 
be  consecrated  is  left  to  kings.  This 
right  is  inherent  in  their  crown  ;  it  is 
unalienable." 

The  facts  and  authorities  upon 
which  these  opinions  rest,  are  ad- 
duced in  great  detail  by  Pithou  and 
his  commentators,  and  the  elucida- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

II.  The  necessity  of  the  Exequatur y 
or  Pareafisy  in  France,  is  proved  by 
various  decrees  of  the  French  Parlia- 
ments, among  others  by  that  of  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse  of  the  27th 
of  April,  14-5.5,  ordering  "  a  copy  of 
certain  bulls  presented  by  Jean  Dela- 
butrit,  styling  himself  bishop  of  Mont- 
auban,  to  be  examined  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse,  to  see  whether 
they  contained  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  to  the 
authority  of  the  court."  Also  by  an 
edict  of  Louis  XI.  of  the  8th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 14-75,  which  orders  "  that  any 
bulls,  letters,  or  writings,  coming  from 
Rome,  are  to  be  examined  on  the 
frontiers,  to  see  whether  they  contain 
any  thing  against  the  rights  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church."  A  great  number  of 
other  instances  are  given  in  proof  of 
this  ancient  practice. 

The  rescripts  of  the  Pope  are  sta- 
ted to  be  "  either  general  or  particu^ 
lar  ;  the  former  regard  the  public 
welfare  and  tranquillity;  the  latter, 
the  private  concerns  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  solicited.  General  rescripts, 
wliether  they  relate  to  articles  of  faith 
or  to  ecclesiastic  discipline,  can  be 
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jjfomulgatecl  by  the  bishops  only, 
under  the  express  authority  of  the 
Inng." 

Your  Committee  would  rather  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  documents  and  illustrations 
contained  in  the  Appendix,  under 
this  head  of  the  Royal  Exequatur, 
than  by  any  abridgment  to  weaken 
their  authority. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Royal  Exe- 
quatur, or  Piacitum,  his  Majesty's 
ambassador  at  Paris,  in  his  dispatch, 
No.  177,  of  May  20ih,  1816,  address- 
ed to  Lord  Castlereagh,  expresses 
"  his  apprehension,  that  his  explana- 
tion of  the  existing  relations  between 
the  court  of  Rome  and  the  church  of 
France  might  not  be  so  clear  as  liis 
lordship  desired  ;  which  had  induced 
him  to  inquire  how  far  the  Royal 
Exequatur  was  considered  necessary 
to  permit  the  publication,  and  give 
due  effect  to  the  Pope's  bulls,  until 
the  period  of  the  French  revolution." 
His  excellency  then  proceeds  to  state 
the  following  facts : 

"  At  the  period  the  parliament  yet 
hesitated  to  recognise  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus,  the  excommunication  of  the 
council  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  the 
year  1768,  by  authority  of  the  Pope, 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  inclosed 
Jlequisitoire,  by  M.  Seguier,  advocate- 
general  of  the  crown,  setting  ibrth  the 
pernicious  principles  which  the  en- 
croaching disposition  of  the  court  of 
Rome  would  cause  to  be  dissemina- 
ted, through  the  bulls  circulated  in 
France,  i£  the  parliament  should  not 
interfere,  and  carefully  examine  eve- 
ry act  derived  from  that  source,  be- 
fore the  publication  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  crown." 

*'  The  parliament  of  Paris,  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  RequisitoirCy  framed  the 
accompanying  Arret ;  dated  the  26th 
of  February,  1768." 

"  The  crown  was,  at  this  time,  at 
variance  with  the  parliament,  and  ap- 
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pears  to  have  considered  this  Arrtt 
to  be  an  infringement  of  the  king's 
prerogative,  because  his  Majesty's  let- 
ters patent,  of  the  18th  of  January, 
1772,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  exile  of  that  body,  directed  a  sus- 
pension, or  *  Sursts,'  of  the  execution 
of  that  decree,  in  the  Ibrm  of  the  pa* 
per  inclosed  in  my  dispatch,  No.  156, 
until  the  final  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  made  public." 

"  This  determination  was,  however, 
shortly  after  announced  by  the  decla- 
ration of  the  8th  March,  1772,  which 
1  inclose,  and  which  remained  in  force 
until  the  revolution,  and  formed  the 
precedent,  regulating  the  publication 
of  all  bulls  from  Rome  before  that  pe- 
riod, and  positively  invalidating  every 
act  from  that  source,  which  is  not  duly 
examined  by  the  courts  of  parliament, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Royal  Exequa- 
tur." 

"  With  a  view  to  the  further  expla- 
nation of  these  points,  I  inclose  a  copy 
of  the  *  Declaration  of  the  French 
clergy,*  the  *  Report  of  Bossuet,*  and 
the  *  Discourse  of  the  Abbe  Fleury  on 
the  Liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church."* 

Your  Committee,  in  reporting  these 
proceedings,  have  adopted  the  precise 
words  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  in  his  die- 
patch  of  20th  May,  an  official  copy  of 
which  they  likewise  insert,  together 
with  the  documents  to  which  he  re- 
fers. The  *'  Declaration  of  the  French 
Clergy,"  together  with  the  Edict  of 
King  Louis  XIV.  confirming  it,  are 
also  inserted  in  the  same  number  of 
the  Appendix.  The  Report  of  Bos- 
suet,  and  the  Discourse  of  M.  Fleury 
on  the  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
are  found  in  so  many  known  collec- 
tions, in  all  languages,  that  your  Com- 
mittee have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
introduce  them  in  the  Appendix,  par- 
ticularly as  they  are  of  great  length. 

After  reporting  these  ecclesiastical 
regulations  of  the  French  government 
anterior  to  the  revolution,  it  may  iiot 
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be  uninteresting  to  observe  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ments themselves,  with  reference  to 
the  same  objects ;  as  the^e  govern- 
ments appear  to  have  been  equally 
attentive  and  guarded  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  encroachment  from  the  court 
of  Rome. 
^  On  the  9th  of  June,  1791,  the  na- 
tional assembly  decreed,  that  "  no 
brief,  decree,  bull,  or  constitution,  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  shall  be  printed, 
posted,  published,  or  executed,  if  they 
are  not  presented  to  the  legislative 
body  and  approved,  tlieir  execution 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  and  promul- 
gated in  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
law.**  This  decree  is  followed  by  a 
declaration,  that  all  bishops,  and  other 
ecclesiastics,  ofFendinu,  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded against,  criminally,  as  disturb- 
ers of  the  public  peace. 

M.  Desmuniers,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties, observes,  on  the  subject  of  this 
decree,  **  that,  under  the  ancient  re- 
gime of  the  French  government,  no 
bull  could  be  executed  till  after  it 
had  been  registered  in  parliarDcnt." 
This  proceeding  is  reported,  with  the 
debate  upon  it,  in  the  French  official 
paper,  the  Moniteur,  in  the  sittings 
of  the  9th  of  June,  1791. 

In  the  Concordat  executed  between 
the  reigning  Pope  Pius  Vll.  and  the 
Chief  Consul  of  the  republic  of  France, 
ratified  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1801,  it  appears  that,  by  article  5th, 
**  the  nominations  to  the  bishopricks, 
which  become  vacant  in  future,  shall 
belong  to  the  Chief  Consul,  and  ca- 
nonical institution  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Holy  See." 

Concurrent  with  this  Concordat, 
the  government  of  the  Consulate  es- 
tabli.vhed  *'  Regulations  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Church,*'  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Organic  Articles." 
Of  these  regulations,  seventy-seven  in 
number,  the  first  is,  "  that  no  bull, 
rescript,   decree,    provision,   or  any 


thing  in  the  place  of  a  provision,  nor 
other  missive,  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
even  though  it  should  relate  to  indivi- 
duals only,  shall  be  received,  publish- 
ed, printed,  or  otherwise  put  in  force, 
without  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

In  presenting  *'  the  Concordat"  to 
the  legislative  body,  the  senator  Por- 
talis,  after  delivering  the  message  of 
government,  in  a  speech  of  great 
length,  observed,  that  *'  the  Catholic 
religion  is  that  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  French  nation  ;  to  abandon  so 
powerful  an  engine,  would  be  to  de- 
sire the  first  ambitious  knave,  or  un- 
principled demagogue,  who  wishes 
to  convulse  France  anew,  to  seize  it, 
and  direct  it  against  his  country." 

The  speeches  of  the  senators  were 
published  at  Paris,  by  authority  of  the 
government,  and  republished  in  Ire- 
land, translated  from  the  oJEficial  do- 
cuments, by  R.  Fitzpatrick,  1802.— 
A  copy  of  this  publication  has  been 
laid  before  your  Committee,  from 
which  the  above  extract  was  taken. 

It  appears  also  that  an  **  Imperial 
Decree'*  was  issued  by  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, on  the  25th  February,  1810, 
proclaiming  and  confirming  the  edict 
of  Louis  XIV.  upon  the  "  Declaration 
of  the  French  Clergy  of  1682,"  as  a 
*♦  general  law  of  the  French  empire." 
A  Concordat,  stated  to  have  been 
signed  at  Fontainbleau  on  the  25th ^ 
of  January,  1813,  between  Napoleon 
and  the  Pope,  and  officially  printed 
and  published  at  Paris,  has  also  been 
transmitted  by  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  in 
one  of  his  dispatches,  with  an  obser- 
vation, that  "  he  also  transmits  the 
'false'  Concordat  of  1813."  This 
paper  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
together  with  the  Concordat  of  Pope 
Leo  X.  and  King  Francis  the  First, 
concluded  at  Bologna  in  the  year 
1516. 

The  only  material  article  of  the 
*«  false  Concordat/'  affecting  the  pre^ 
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Igregulations,  is  a  provision,  that, 
the  Pope  shall  not,  within  six  months, 
have  given  his  bulls  of  institution  to 
the  bishops  named,  agreeably  to  the 
Concordat  of  1801,  the  metropolitan, 
or  senior  bishop,  shall  give  institution 
t^i  the  bishop  so  nominated. 

Of  the  proceedings  which  have  ta- 
ken place  since  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  France,  your 
Committee  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
structed to  make  any  distinct  report. 
III.  To  prevent  unnecessary  repe- 
tition, as  the  matter  which  falls  under 
the  third,  or  miscellaneous  head  of 
inquiry,  will  be  found  incidentally 
mixed,  with  the  several  documents 
and  extracts  in  the  Appendix  of  pa- 
pers, explanatory  of  "  the  regulations 
of  the  Gallican  church,"  your  Com- 
mittee will  close  this  branch  of  their 
Report,  by  referring  to  the  contents 
of  that  Appendix ;  observing  only, 
that  as  the  Concordat  between  Pope 
Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  has  been  trans- 
mitted, with  the  other  documents,  by 
his  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Paris,  by 
which  Concordat  it  was  provided,  that 
<*  the  chapters  of  the  cathedral  and 
metropolitan  churches  should  not, 
thenceforth,  elect  their  own  bishops, 
but  that  the  king  should  nominate  a 
fit  person,  and  the  Pope  should  grant 
institution  to  the  person  so  nominated 
by  the  king  ;"  it  has  been  thought 
advisable,  also,  to  annex  the  Articles 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  composed 
at  the  Council  at  Bourges  in  1438, 
taken  out  of  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle,  which  constituted  the  re- 
gulations for  the  elections  of  bishops, 
anterior  to  their  abrogation  by  the 
Concordat.  These  articles  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

IX. — The  Kingdom  of  Spain, 

From  Spain,  a  variety  of  important 
documents  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  Foreign  Office  by  his  Majesty's  mi- 


nister at  Madrid,  some  of  them  of  an- 
cient, and  others  of  very  recent  date, 
but  all  tending  to  prove  the  direct  and 
constant  interference  of  the  crown  in 
the  two  points  of  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lation to  which  your  Committee  have 
principally  directed  their  inquiry. 

I.  And  first,  as  to  the  nomination 
or  appointment  of  the  episcopal  or- 
der; it  appears  from  the  official  pa- 
pers, proceeding  as  well  from  the 
Pope  as  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, on  the  appointment  of  a  new 
bishop  to  the  See  of  Segovia,  so  re- 
cently as  in  September  1814,  that  the 
patronage  of  all  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices in  Spain  is  primarily  in  the  king ; 
and  that  in  this  character  he  presents 
to  all  vacant  episcopal  sees,  and  re- 
quires that  the  necessary  bulls  should 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Pope  to  the  newly-appointed  prelate. 

That  these  bulls,  when  sent,  are 
subject  to  the  Regium  Exequatur, 
and,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  king's  advocate,  before 
they  are  put  in  execution,  which  they 
are  only  allowed  to  be  with  such  salvo 
as  that  officer,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  king's  council,  thinks  proper 
to  indorse  on  the  back  of  them. 

That,  by  such  bulls,  "  the  Roman 
court  cannot  impose  any  obligation 
or  pecuniary  contributions  on  the 
elected  bishops,  without  the  royal  as- 
sent ;**  not  ev^n  by  recommending 
them  to  establish  in  their  respective 
dioceses  a  charitable  bank,  or  monte 
de  piete. 

That,  *'  with  regard  to  the  oath  de- 
manded by  the  Roman  curia  of  the 
new  bishop  at  his  confirmation,  this 
must  be  understood  not  to  clash  with 
that  of  fidelity  due  to  the  king,  his 
prerogatives,  concordats,  usages,  cus- 
toms, and  other  acquired  rights  of  the 
crown ;  it  being  so  endorsed  on  the 
back  of  the  bull  containing  the  said 
clause;  and  the  bishop  elect  being 
ordered  forthwith  to  transmit  to  the 
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council,  testimonials  of  having  com- 
plied whh  this  injunction,  making  him 
responsible  for  its  omission ;"  a  copy 
of  the  said  oath  as  taken  by  the  bishop, 
with  these  restrictions,  being  required 
to  be  transmitted,  in  duplicate,  to  the 
council-chamber,  as  an  existing  re- 
cord  of  his  compliance  with  this  re- 
quisition. In  accordance  with  which, 
It  further  appears, 

«  T^^^*-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^y  distant  period, 

the  kings  of  Spain,  with  a  view  to 
preserve  their  own  prerogatives,  have 
ordered,  that  every  archbishop  or 
bishop  in  Spain,  or  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces, should,  before  his  consecra- 
tion, swear  not  to  injure,  in  anywise, 
the  royal  jurisdiction,  and  to  recog- 
nise the  royal  patronage;  and  that, 
without  having  complied  with  this  re- 
quisite, they  should  not  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  their  respective  sees.*' 

That,  "  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  it  was  also  ordered  by 
the  king,  that  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  in  the  Peninsula  should,  in 
their  oath  of  consecration,  include 
the  clause  of  fidelity  to  the  king,  and 
of  deference  to  his  prerogatives,  as 
now  practised." 

With  respect  to  this  oath  it  also 
appears,  that,  so  recently  as  the  29th 
of  November  1814,  application  was 
made  to  the  Spanish  government  by 
the  Papal  Nuncio,  requiring  **  that 
the  clause  respecting  the  obedience 
and  deference  to  the  royal  preroga- 
tives, should  be  omitted."  In  answer 
to  which,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 
his  council,  directed  his  minister  at 
Rome  to  inform  the  Pope,  "  that  no 
innovation  would  be  made  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question." 

"  On  these  conditions,  the  bulls 
from  Rome  are  ordered  by  the  coun- 
cil to  be  forwarded  to  the  bishop  elect, 
together  with  the  letters  containing 
the  Royal  Exequatur." 

As  it  respects  foreign  ecclesiastics, 
it  appears,  that  in  Spain,  from  the 


reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  none  but 
persons  born  in  the  country,  of  whose 
sovereign  they  are  subjects,  can  be 
admitted  to  benefices. 

The  dispatch  of  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nister at  Madrid,  of  the  28th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1816,  is  so  full  and  pointed  on 
this  and  the  following  head  of  inquiry, 
that  your  Committee  have  annexed  it 
in  the  Appendix,  together  with  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Concordat  of  Pope  Be- 
nedict XIV.  with  King  Ferdinand  IV, 
which  recognises  the  dissentions  that 
have  existed  between  the  Popes  and 
the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  royal  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age. The  principal  object  of  the  Con- 
cordat seems  to  have  been  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  See  of  Rome  of  fifty  bene- 
fices in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which 
was  acceded  to  by  the  crown. 

By  the  inclosures  accompanying  the 
dispatch  of  the  above  date,  it  appears 
that  the  information  communicated  to 
his  Majesty's  minister  at  Madrid  had 
been  obtained  from  *'  the  duke  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  Castile,  by  com- 
mand of  the  king  of  Spain." 

II.  With  respect  to  the  second  head 
of  inquiry,  the  Regium  Exequatur,  it 
was  provided,  by  an  edict  of  Charles 
III.  published  in  1761,  and  again  in 
1762,— 

That  **  henceforward  every  brief, 
bull,  rescript,  or  pontifical  letter,  di- 
rected either  to  the  tribunals,  the  jun- 
tas, or  the  magistrates,  archbishops  or 
bishops,  in  general  or  in  particular, 
whatever  be  its  import,  without  ex- 
ception, provided  it  be  intended  to 
establish  any  new  law,  regulation,  or 
observance,  or  even  to  convey  simple 
admonition,  shall,  in  the  first  place,  be 
seen  and  examined  by  the  king,  with- 
out which  it  shall  not  be  published  nor 
put  in  execution." 

I'hat,  "  where  the  Apostolic  Nun- 
cio receives  it  first,  he  shall  be  bound 
to  transmit  it  to  the  king  in  the  usual 
way." 
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"  all  briefs,  bulls,  or  rescripts, 
referring  to  private  transactions  be- 
tween individuals,  whether  of  grace 
or  justice,  shall,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  their  arrival  in  Spain,  be  present- 
ed to  the  council,  who  are  to  examine 
them,  before  they  return  them  to  be 
put  in  execution,  whether  in  their 
cdnsequences  they  are  likely  to  clash 
with  or  injure  the  Concordat,  the  royal 
prerogatives,  the  good  usages,  legiti- 
mate customs,  or  tranquillity  of  the 
realm,  or  the  interest  of  a  third  per- 
son; adding  all  these  precautions  to 
those  already  practised  in  such  cases, 
excepting  only  from  this  determina* 
tion  the  briefs  and  dispensations  in 
pure  matters  of  conscience  granted  by 
the  sacred  penitentiary  office,  where 
the  apostolic  power,  with  which  the 
commissary-general  of  crusades  is  in- 
vested, cannot  reach;" 

"  And  in  order  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with,  and  obedience  to,  the  fore- 
going royal  resolutions,  the  following 
punishments  against  the  offenders  and 
other  persons  contemning  them,  in 
whole,  or  even  in  part,  are  establish- 
ed ;— 

"  For  prelatesj  or  other  ecclesias- 
tical persons,  the  loss  of  all  temporal 
rights  and  naturalization  which  they 
may  enjoy,  rendering  them  incapable 
of  ever  after  enjoying  them,  or  any 
ecclesiastical,  or  other  dignity  what- 
ever. 

*'  For  laymen,  who  should  publish, 
execute,  or  otherwise  take  a  part  in 
any  of  the  said  letters,  bulls,  briefs, 
&Ci  being  judges,  a  fine  of  two  thou- 
sand ducats  and  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment ;  and  where  no  property  exists 
for  the  payment  of  the  fine,  four  years 
imprisonment  in  Africa- 

**  For  the  solicitors,  attornies,  or 
notaries,  who  should  notify  the  said 
bulls,  briefs,  &c.  the  loss  of  half  their 
property,  and  ten  years  imprisonment 
ill  Africa/' 


The  edict  further  announces  the 
king's  determination  to  "  exile  from 
his  kingdom  any  person,  whatever  be 
his  quality  or  rank,  who  should  either 
solicit,  or,  having  obtained,  put  in 
execution,  any  of  the  said  briefs, 
bulls,  &c.  without  the  necessary  pre- 
vious permission  from  the  council." 

By  a  supplementary  edict  of  the 
same  date,  it  was  further  enacted  to 
the  like  effect : — 

'*  That  the  Inquisitor-general  shall 
not  publish  any  edict  emanating  from 
either  briefs  or  bulls  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  without  having  first  received  an 
order  from  the  king  for  so  doing; 
and  whenever  books  are  to  be  prohi- 
bited by  a  brief  from  the  Pope,  the 
said  Inquisitor-general  shall  direct  a 
fresh  examination  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion ;  when,  should  it  merit  the  pro- 
hibition demanded,  it  shall  be  grant- 
ed by  him,  and  in  his  own  name,  with- 
out any  mention  being  made  of  the 
papal  brief." 

That  *'  no  edict,  or  general  expur- 
gatory  index,  shall  be  published  by 
the  Inquisitor-general,  in,  or  out  of 
the  capital,  without  the  king  being 
first  informed  of  it,  through  some  of 
the  ministers,  and  without  having  pre- 
viously obtained  his  assent." 

That  "  no  books  are  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  Inquisition,  on  appli- 
cation from  the  court  of  Rome,  with- 
out the  parties  concerned  in  the  case 
being  first  heard  in  their  defence." 

From  information  transmitted  to  Sir 
John  Hippisley,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, from  a  very  authentic  source, 
through  the  Count  de  Funchal,  late, 
ambassador  from  the  court  of  Portu- 
gal, it  appears  that  these  edicts  always 
have  been,  and  still  are  in  force  fn 
Spain,  except  the  provision  by  which 
the  Inquisitor-general  is  directed  to 
summon  before  him,  and  hear  in  their 
defence,  those  persons  who  are  inte- 
rested in  any  work  which  may  come 
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under  his  notice ;  a  procedure  which, 
in  point  of  practice,  he  now  dispenses 
with. 

With  respect  to  the  liberty  of  ap- 
plying for  dispensations  from  Rome, 
a  decree  of  the  late  king,  of  the  7th 
of  September  1806,  confirmed  by  an- 
other of  his  present  majesty,  of  29th 
November  1814,  announces  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment "  not  to  grant  any  permit,  to 
either  bull,  brief,  or  rescript,  from 
Rome,  which  is  not  presented  by  the 
general  agent  at  Madrid,  or  his  agent 
named  by  the  king  for  this  purpose." 

**  And  all  ordinary  ecclesiastics  are 
charged  not  to  execute  any  pontifical 
grants  or  dispensations,  the  request 
of  which  had  not  passed  through  their 
hands  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  of  state." 

With  respect  to  the  Recursus  ad 
Principeniy  and  Appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope,  it  appears,  that  in  Spain 
there  is  a  particular  law,  that  "  no 
subject  shall  leave  the  kingdom  to 
plead  before  foreign  judges,  in  virtue 
of  apostolic  letters." 

Connected  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  jurisdiction  allowed  to  the 
Papal  Legate,  in  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions, on  which  point  it  appears,  from 
an  edict  of  the  council  of  Castile,  of 
the  17th  of  August,  1803,  that  the 
papal  bull,  appointing  the  archbishop 
of  Nicea  to  that  office,  having  been 
submitted  to  the  council  to  receive 
the  Regium  Exequatur,  "  was  return- 
ed to  the  Nuncio,  in  order  that  he 
might  make  use  of  the  faculties  there- 
in contained,  except  those  in  the  ar- 
ticle which  grants  full  power  and  fa- 
culty of  visiting,  either  in  person,  or 
by  deputies,  the  patriarchal,  metropo- 
litan, and  other  churches." 

"  Except  also  that  article  in  which 
he  is  permitted,  and  even  ordered  to 
examine  every  person,  whether  reli- 


gious  or  not,  however  exempted  and 
privileged  they  may  be,  who  might 
be  estranged  from  their  community 
or  institution,  or  in  any  other  way 
criminal. 

"  And  also  except  the  power  grant- 
ed to  him  by  the  Holy  See,  of  crea- 
ting twelve  notaries,  and  of  admitting 
and  receiving  whatever  cause  may  be 
laid  before  him  in  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  ordinary  and  regular 
judge,  for  his  decision  and  sanction ; 
and  likewise  of  delegating  this  power 
wholly,  or  in  part,  or  of  granting  com- 
missions to  judges,  assistants,  and  exe- 
cutors, &c.,  upon  which  subject  the 
Nuncio  is  to  act  in  conformity  to  the 
brief  which  reforms  the  tribunal  of 
the  nunciature,  and  to  the  resolution 
of  the  king  respecting  the  execution 
of  that  brief. 

**  The  whole  to  be  so  arranged  as 
not  to  injure  the  Pragmatic  laws, 
usages,  and  good  customs  of  the  king- 
dom, prerogatives  of  the  crown,  pon- 
tifical bulls,  and  the  Concordat  of 
1753." 

These  exceptions  having  been  in- 
dorsed on  the  back  of  the  brief,  as  a 
continuation  of  it,  and  communicated 
to  the  Nuncio,  together  with  a  certi- 
ficate of  the  act  of  council  by  which 
they  were  imposed,  it  further  appears 
that,  on  its  being  read  to  him  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  council,  whose 
attestation  of  this  fact  is  annexed,  he 
merely  answered,  that  he  understood 
what  the  counsellors  ordered,  and 
then  received  his  brief. 

In  addition  to  the  official  docu- 
ments which  they  have  already  enu- 
merated, your  Committee  have  added 
to  their  Appendix  others  of  the  same 
description,  all  tending  to  illustrate 
either  the  two  principal  divisions,  or 
the  miscellaneous  head  of  their  in- 
quiry. 

Of  these  the  principal  are,—**  A 
royal  provision  of  the  Lords  of  his 
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Majesty's  council,  respecting  the  co- 
pies printed  or  in  manuscript  of  a  cer- 
tain monitory  issued  from  the  court 
of  Rome,  on  the  3()th  of  January, 
17fi8,  which  are  ordered  to  be  sur- 
rendered and  collected,  as  well  as 
every  other  writing,  paper,  brief,  &c. 
which  may  be  injurious  to  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  or  which  may 
endanger  the  public  tranquillity ;  their 
publication  and  execution  being  for- 
bidden, and  their  remittance  to  the 
council  ordered,  under  the  penalty  of 
death  for  every  attorney  or  solicitor 
contravening  the  orders,  and  other 
penalties  established  by  law  for  every 
other  person  offending." 

This  document  contains  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  Spanish,  and 
other  monarchs,  to  insist  on  the  Re- 
gium  Exequatur  in  its  fullest  extent ; 
to  make  laws  for  regulating  the  ap- 
pointment of  ecclesiastics  to  bene- 
fices; for  preventing  the  acquisition 
of  lands  or  money  in  mortmain ;  and 
for  other  similar  objects  of  the  exter- 
nal discipline  of  the  church. 

Annexed  to  this  edict  is  a  circular 
letter  from  the  council  to  the  bishops, 
reciting  various  instances  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  bull  in  Ccend  Dominiy 
on  which  the  papal  monitory  was 
founded,  and  strictly  prohibiting  its 
future  use  within  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions, in  which  it  never  was  admit- 
ted. 

To  this  letter  your  Committee  have 
added  in  their  Appendix,  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  reception  of  the  bull  in 
question  in  Spain  and  other  countries, 
extracted  from  the  "  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Fleury ;"  and  a  communi- 
cation made  to  Sir  John  Hippisley, 
a  member  of  this  Committee,  by  Car- 
dinal Erskine,  in  1793;  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  bull,  though  the 
formality  of  its  publication  was  then 
omitted,  was,  nevertheless,  implicitly 
in  vigour,  and  explicitly  observed  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  no  impedi- 


ment to  the  exertion  of  the  Pope's 

authority. 

The  remaining  documents  consist 
of — 

Two  Edicts  on  the  subject  of  grant- 
ing Secularization  to  Ecclesiastics : 

A  short  extract  from  the  Con^tity 
tion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  in 
March,  181 2: 

The  Manifesto  of  the  Regency  of 
Spain  against  the  conduct  of  the  Pa- 
pal Nuncio,  in  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  other  papers  on  that  subject ; 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons: 

The  Letter  of  Don  Josef  de  Ayuso 
to  Marshal  (Lord)  Beresford,  trans- 
mitting the  decisions  of  the  university 
of  Salamanca,  on  the  three  questions 
put  by  the  English  government ;  which 
letter  was  printed  by  order  of  the 
House,  amongst  the  papers  referred 
to  the  Committee : 

A  Letter  from  Sii*  Charles  Stuart, 
when  the  British  minister,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  government  at 
Lisbon,  to  Sir  John  Hippisley,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Committee,  explanatory  of 
certain  parts  of  the  preceding  docu- 
ments : 

And,  finally,  the  Royal  Edict  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  for  the  restoration  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  transmitted  to 
the  Foreign  OflSce  by  our  minister  at 
Madrid. 

X. — The  Kinprdom  of  Portugal  and 
the  Brazils, 

In  the  first  dispatch  of  the  British 
minister,  when  himself  a  member  of 
the  provisional  government  of  Portu- 
gal, addressed  to  his  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  1812,  in  answer 
to  queries  put  to  him,  "  tending  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  court  of  Rome 
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in  that  kingtlom,"  including  also  **  the 
nomination  and  confirmation  of  the 
clergy  of  the  episcopal  order,  and  the 
intromission  of  papal  rescripts,"  he 
observes,  that  **  the  question  has  been 
frequently  and  thoroughly  canvassed 
by  the  principal  legal  authorities  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  reasoning  they 
have  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  the  crown  has  been  conclu- 
sive, and  pn  few  occasions  has  been 
combated  by  the  Roman  casuists  with 
any  degree  of  success." 

The  docunaenfs  transmitted  to  the 
Foreign  Office  with  that  dispatch  were 
very  numerous  and  important,  and 
among  them  were  some  more  imme- 
diately relating  to  the  kingdom  of 
Spain ;  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  under  that  head. 

With  these  documents  were  like- 
wise transmitted  the  '*  Tentnmen  The- 
ohgicum"  of  Pereira,  and  the  Dcdng- 
cao  Chronologica*^  of  Seabra  ; — works 
approved  by  the  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sors, and  authorised  by  the  govern- 
ment. Various  Theses,  maintained  in 
the  university  of  Coimbra,  from  the 
year  1783  to  1805,  all  supporting  the 
general  principles  upheld  by  the  a- 
bove-mentioned  jurists  ;  and  official 
letters  addressed  to  the  Papal  Nun- 
cio, to  the  archbishops  and  superiors 
of  monastic  orders,  were  also  inclu- 
ded in  the  same  dispatch,  together 
with  other  papers,  carrying  with  them 
a  singular  degree  of  authority. 

In  these  several  official  documents 
and  publications,  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crow  n  appear  to  have  been  uni- 
formly contended  for,  and  supported, 
both  with  respect  to  the  nominations 
to  the  episcopacy,  and  a  controul 
upon  the  intromission  of  papal  re- 
scripts. 

The  British  minister,  in  the  same 
dispatch,  mentions  also  the  following 
fact  :— 

*'  A  Portuguese  clergyman,  inti- 
ipate  with  the  Nuncio,  who  had  writ- 


ten the  enclosed  pamphlet,  in  support 
of  the  Italian  or  Ultramontane  doc- 
trines, having  been  refused  the  licen-  • 
ces  necessary  to  publication,  printed 
the  work  in  England.  A  number  of 
copies  having  been  distributed  in  this 
country,  the  principles  they  inculcated 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  censor, 
who  immediately  drew  up,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  government,  the  very 
able  review  I  forward;  not  only  at 
once  going  over  all  the  points  which 
have  been  submitted  to  my  considera- 
tion by  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  but 
setting  forth  the  actual  law  of  the 
kingdom,  shewing  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrines  supported  by 
the  court  of  Rome  in  Portugal,  and 
inducing  the  government  to  direct 
the  Procurador  da  Coroa,  or  attor- 
ney-general, to  commence  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  author." — An 
extract  from  the  "  Review,"  referred 
to  by  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix. 

As  a  note  upon  "  the  concession 
of  the  Placitum  Regiurriy*  which  Sir 
Charles  Stuart  states  to  be  "  drawn 
up  by  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Portuguese  government,  well  versed 
in  the  theological  subjects  which  have 
been  treated  of  in  Portugal,"  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  very  particular  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  soliciting  and 
obtaining  that  concession.  It  is  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix,  together  with 
some  documents  to  which  it  refers. 

Copies  or  extracts  of  several  other 
official  documents  and  publications, 
your  Committee  have  also  thought  it 
their  duty  to  include  in  the  Appen- 
dix, referring  also  to  others,  too  vo- 
luminous to  be  inserted  at  length; 
and  as  many  of  them  are  accessible, 
from  their  being  already  printed  and 
published  by  authority,  your  Com- 
mittee conceive,  that  they  have  not 
fallen  short  of  their  duty,  in  this  re- 
spect, by  taking  no  further  notice  of 
.  tliem. 
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In  consequence  of  the  circular  in- 
structions of  his  Majesty's  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  the  British 
minister  at  that  time  accredited  to 
the  court  of  the  Brazils,  on  the  28th 
of  February  1813,  transmitted  a  dc^ 
tailed  statement  of  the  ordinances  af- 
fecting the  publication  of  Papal  re- 
scripts, and  the  intercourse  of  the 
subjects  of  the  crown  of  Portugal 
with  the  see  of  Rome.  As  this  states 
ment  traces,  from  a  very  early  period, 
the  several  legislative  acts  which  give 
validity  to  the  regulations,  your  Com- 
mittee have  included  this  communica- 
tion in  the  Appendix  ;  and  with  these 
observations  they  have  only  to  refer 
to  them. 

XI. —  The  Cantons  (>f  Switzerland,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Communion, 

In  those  Swiss  Cantons,  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion  prevails,  it 
appears,  from  information  obtained 
by  his  Majesty's  minister  accredited 
to  those  states,  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  civil  power  is  accustomed 
to  interfere,  in  regulating  the  exter- 
nal discipline  of  the  church,  differs 
considerably  in  the  several  Cantons. 

I.  As  it  respects  the  nomination  of 
bishops, — Though  the  government  of 
those  states,  which  until  the  last  year 
formed  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Con- 
stance, formerly  exercised  no  influ- 
ence in  the  election  of  a  prelate,  who 
was  a  foreigner,  and  resided  at  a  dis- 
tance from  this  part  of  his  see,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  have  now  returned,  as 
the  information  states,  "  to  the  true 
principles  of  election,  which  have  even 
been  approved  of  by  the  Papal  Nun- 
cio, by  attributing  to  the  governments, 
which  form  the  new  diocese,  the  no- 
mination of  the  prelate  to  be  presented, 
for  confirmation,  to  the  Pope." 

On  the  election  of  the  bishop  of 
Coire,  in  the  Orisons,  the  information 
received  appears  to  be  somewhat  con- 


tradictory ;  it  being  stated,  from  Lau- 
sanne,-^that  **  he  is  nominated  di- 
rectly by  the  Pope,  if  the  see  becomes 
vacant  during  the  papal  months ;  other- 
wise the  chapter  elects,  and  presents 
him  to  the  Pope  for  confirmation  ;" — 
whilst,  from  the  information  stated  to 
be  received  from  Coire  itself,  we  are 
told,  **  that  the  court  of  Rome  has  no 
right  of  influencing  the  election  of 
bishops,  which  is  made  freely  by  the 
twenty*.four  canons,  except  that  the 
*  league  of  God's  house'  always  main- 
tains, that  the  person  to  be  elected 
must  be  a  citizen  of  that  league,  and 
it  is  only  after  the  election  that  Rome 
gives  its  *  Placeti  without  there  be- 
ing a  single  instance  of  its  refusal." — 
The  canons  are  elected  by  the  Poptj 
and  Chapter  alternately,  in  their  re- 
spective months,  and  this  may  per- 
haps account  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  relations. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year 
(1815),  the  Canton  of  Fribourg  re- 
nounced the  right  of  presentation, 
remitting  to  the  Pope  the  nomination 
of  the  bishop  for  the  vacant  see. 

In  the  Valais,  the  Chapter  proposes 
four  individuals  to  the  diet,  which  se- 
lects one,  and  presents  him  to  the 
Pope,  who  first  rejects,  and  then 
names  him,  as  of  his  own  authority. 

The  bishop  of  Comoj  in  whose  dio- 
cese the  new  Canton  of  I'assin,  with 
the  exception  of  three  districts  under 
the  archbishop  of  Milan,  is  situated, 
receives  his  appointment  from  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  Pope.  The  Can- 
tonal government  does  not  at  all  in- 
terfere. A  new  arrangement,  is,  how- 
ever, in  contemplation,  by  which  the 
Canton  is  expected  to  name  a  bishop 
of  its  own,  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  Catholic  Cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  '*  immediate"  raonasie- 
nes  elect  their  own  prelate,  without 
the  lea«t  influence  on  the  part  ot  the 
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governments ;  their  confirmation  de- 
pending upon  the  Apostolic  See ;  as 
that  of  the  prelates  of  the  *'  mediate" 
monasteries  does  on  the  bishops. 

On  the  appointment  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  a  work  on  the  laws  of  the 
Helvetians  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  by 
his  Majesty's  minister  to  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  as  a  book  of  authority,  ex- 
pressly asserts,  that  "  the  appoint- 
ment to  ecclesiastical  benefices  and 
cures  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
state  ;  that  they  cannot  be  conferred 
upon  any  foreigner ;  and  that  the 
**  expectative  graces,  {gratia  expecta- 
tivcB,)"  which  the  court  of  Rome  used 
to  grant  in  former  times,  are  entirely 
abolished  in  Switzerland. 

II.  With  respect  to  the  Regium 
Exequatur;  it  appears  that  the  Pope's 
Nuncio  resides  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
double  relation  of  diplomatic  envoy 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  and  as  being 
charged  with  that  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, which  belongs  to  the  Holy 
See  by  a  special  delegation,  either 
general,  or  for  particular  cases  ;  but 
always  under  the  inspection  of  go- 
vernment, which  takes  a  particular 
cognizance  of  it. 

That  this  inspection  extends,  more- 
over, to  all  the  acts  of  the  Papal  See, 
and  of  the  bishop ;  so  that  **  no  bull, 
ordinance,  pastoral  letter,  or  any  act 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  can 
be  promulgated,  published,  or  put  in 
execution,  without  having  previously 
obtained  the  Placet  of  government." 

From  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  the 
antiquity  of  this  custom  is  thus  as- 
serted— "  Every  act  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  relative  to  discipline  only, 
appears  to  have  been  always  submit- 
ted to  the  Placitum  Regium  of  the 
government.  In  that  Canton  also, 
the  bishop  dare  not  make  the  visita- 
tion of  his  diocese,  until  he  has  in- 
formed the  government  of  his  inten- 
tion, who  always  sends  a  counsellor 
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of  state  to  accompany  him,  and  watch 
over  his  proceedings." 

"In  the  diocese  of  Coire,  in  the  Gri- 
sons,  the  papal  bulls  are  always  sent 
to  the  bishop,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
mulgate them ;"  but  nothing  is  said 
in  the  information  before  your  Com- 
mittee, of  the  necessity  of  their  being 
previously  submitted  to  the  Placitum 
Regium  ;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  the 
bishop  of  Coire  himself  exercises  any 
temporal  sovereignty,  which  might 
settle  the  question. 

In  the  Italian  parts  of  the  Confede- 
racy, or  the  Bailliages,  i^  appears, 
from  the  official  dispatch  laid  before 
your  Committee,  that  **  no  papal 
bulls,  or  episcopal  ordinances,  except 
such  as  relate  to  exemption  from 
Lent  and  other  fasts,  are  allowed  to 
be  promulgated,  without  the  consent 
of  the  civil  authorities." 

Upon  these  points,  the  work  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  the  Helvetians 
above  alluded  to,  states  indeed,  that 
**  many  other  rights,  usages,  and  cus- 
toms, have  been  constantly  and  stre- 
nuously asserted  by  the  ancient  Swiss 
Confederacy  in  the  aggregate,  and 
by  every  Canton  in  particular,  and 
carefully  transmitted  to  the  obser- 
vance and  vigilance  of  their  posteri- 
ty." 

It  appears  also,  that  "  the  state 
confirms  testaments  and  legacies  in 
favour  of  the  church  and  pious  foun* 
dations :" 

That  "  female  conrents  cannot  re- 
ceive any  foreigners  as  novices,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  state  :" 

That  **  visitations  of  the  clergy, 
promulgation  of  bulls  and  episcopal 
ordinances ;  the  founding  of  churches, 
convents,  and  benefices,  of  monas- 
teries, or  any  other  pious  foundations, 
are  also  subject  to  the  Placet  or  Exe' 
quatur  of  the  state :" 

That  **  the  Swiss  likewise  resisted 
the  publication  of  the  *  Corpus  Juris 
Canonicif*  and  of  certain  bulls  and 
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decretals ;  such  as  the  bull  *  in  Ccena 
Domini*  rejecting  whatever  inter- 
fered with  the  temporal  and  sovereign 
authority  of  the  state,  and  declaring 
that  no  enactment  should  have  the 
force  of  law,  till  after  it  had  been 
approved  and  modified  by  the  sove- 
reign." 

The  official  dispatch,  and  the  infor- 
mation from  the  various  Cantons  of 
Switzerland  which  it  encloses,  your 
Committee  have  inserted,  at  length, 
in  the  Appendix  to  their  Report,  and 
they  take  this  occasion  to  observe, 
that  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
the  respective  Catholic  states  of  the 
Helvetic  Confederacy,  being  deduci- 
ble  rather  from  facts  than  from  any 
written  law,  this  circumstance  will 
readily  account  for  the  slighest  dis- 
crepancies which  may  be  discernable 
on  the  face  of  the  latter  of  these  two 
important  documents. — ^The  Swiss  ap- 
pear to  have  no  determined  mode  of 
Procedure  on  these  subjects,  but  to 
ave  been  guided  by  the  nature  of 
each  individual  case.  In  "  Ruchat's 
Histoire  de  la  Reformation  dela  Suisse" 
more  than  one  "instance  occurs  in 
which  the  Swiss,  before  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  refused  to  admit  the 
bulls  of  the  Pope,  declaring  that  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  set  up  such 
bulls  in  their  territories,  and  that  they 
had  always  dispensed  with  them ;  ^*di- 
sant  qu'ils  netoient  point  accoutumes 
a  qfficher  les  bulles  dans  leurs  terres, 
et  qu^on  les  en  avoit  toujours  dispen- 
ses" 

In  addition  to  the  documents  al- 
ready mentioned,  your  Committee 
have  annexed  three  others,  compri- 
sing extracts  from  the  work  before 
quoted,  and  also  from  a  more  recent 
German  publication,  on  the  rights  of 
the  Helvetians  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  ;  of 
which  extracts, — the  first  consists  of 
the  enumeration  of  various  instances 
of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  having 
always  resisted  the  encroachments  of 


the  papal  authority ; — the  second  re- 
lates to  two  serious  disputes  between 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  Canton  of 
Lucerne,  on  the  limits  of  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  in  matters 
relating  to  the  external  discipline  of 
the  church,  and  the  administration 
of  oaths  in  ecclesiastical  causes  ; — and 
the  third,  to  the  resolute  stand  which 
the  Swiss  Cantons  have  severally  made 
against  the  interdicts  and  excommu- 
nications directed  against  them  at  va- 
rious times  by  the  Papal  See. 

As  no  official  information  has  been 
laid  before  your  Committee,  respect- 
ing the  laws  and  ordinances  existing 
in  the  Protestant  Cantons,  affecting 
their  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  your  Committee 
have  limited  their  enquiry  to  those,  in 
which  the  Roman  communion  is  con- 
sidered as  the  religion  of  the  state. 


XII. — The  Greek  Church. 

The  Empire  of  Russia, 

The  principal  regulations  affecting 
the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the 
Russian  empire,  which  are  applicable 
to  the  chief  heads  of  our  enquiry,  we 
find  in  the  transcript  of  an  ukase  or 
edict  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II., 
transmitted  to  the  senate  on  the  17th 
January  1782;  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  published,  by  their  autho- 
ty,  in  the  following  year. 

I.  By  this  edict,  the  city  of  Mo- 
hilow  is  erected  into  an  archbishop- 
rick  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  the  archbishop  named  by  the  em- 
press. 

To  aid  the  archbishop,  a  coadjutor 
bishop  is  also  named  by  the  empress, 
with  an  appointment  of  1200  rubles 
a-year. 

The  archbishop  is  to  receive  his 
**  orders"  only  from  the  empress  and 
the  senate. 

II.  Under  our  second  head  of  en- 
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quiry,  we  find  the  xiiith  article  of  the 
edict  to  be  as  follows ; — "  We  con- 
firm our  preceding  decrees,  which 
prohibit  the  reception  of  any  bull  from 
the  Popej  or  any  other  writings  sent 
in  his  name ;  ordering  that  the  same 
shall  be  sent  to  oiir  senate,  who,  after 
having  examined  their  contents,  and 
particularly  any  thing  that  may  be 
found  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
Russian  empire,  or  to  the  rights  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  which  we 
have  received  from  God,  shall  be 
obliged  to  communicate  to  us  its  opi- 
nion, and  to  wait  our  permission  or 
prohibition  in  rendering  public  such 
bulls  or  writings." 

III.  Under  the  miscellaneous  head 
may  be  classed,  the  authority  given 
to  the  archbishop  "  to  appoint  a  con- 
sistory of  canons,  natives  of^  or  natu- 
ralized in  Russia,  with  authority  to 
examine  and  judge,  under  his  direc- 
tion, all  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  se- 
cular affairs  appertaining  to  his  juris- 
diction ;  the  appointment  of  superiors 
and  heads  of  convents ;  of  parochial 
curates,  and  of  all  other  promotions 
to  the  ecclesiastical  degrees  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion ;  which  are 
to  be  dependent,  in  all  the  extent  of 
the  Russian  empire,  on  the  will  of 
the  archbishop,  ^  thus  appointed  by 
the  sovereign,'  with  power  to  dismiss 
such  ecclesiastics  as  have  arrived  from 
foreign  countries :" 

That  **  all  thfe  religious  orders  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  shall  be 
dependent  on  the  archbishop  of  Mo- 
bile w  alone,  or  his  coadjutor,  and  oh 
his  consistory ;  interdicting  submis- 
sion to  any  other  ecclesiastical  power, 
out  of  the  empire,  or  to  send  such 
power  any  portion  of  their  incomes, 
or  to  have  any  connection  with  it, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  juridically 
prosecuted  for  disobeying  the  laws  of 
the  supreme  government**' 

These  are  the  principal  heads  of 
the  edict  of  1782  ;  and  as  vour  com- 


mittee have  been  desirous  to  aseer« 
tain  the  degree  of  authority  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  several  documents,  es- 
pecially those  of  state  regulation, 
which  have  been  laid  before  themj 
they  find,  that  his  Majesty's  ambas- 
sador, at  the  court  of  St  Petersburgh, 
was  desired  to  transmit  to  the  Fo- 
reign Office  an  authenticated  copy  of 
this  edict,  with  other  information, 
which  as  yet  has  not  been  received. 
In  the  official  dispatch  of  the  3d  of 
January  1816,  his  excellency  observes, 
that  "  he  will  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  sending  a  copy  of 
this  ukase  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
which,  when  the  measure  of  selecting 
the  religious  order  by  the  priests,  of 
which  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  Russia  are  hereafter  to  be  per- 
formed, shall  be  completed,  will  pro- 
bably furnish  the  information  requir- 
ed."— A  copy  of  this  ukase,  how- 
ever, having  been  obtained  some  years 
since,  from  the  Count  Czernichef,  in 
Italy,  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
(Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,)  it  was  submit- 
ted to  his  excellency  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  this  court,  who  replied, 
that  **  he  had  perused  it  with  atten- 
tion ;  that  the  paper  bears  the  cha- 
racter of  a  faithful  translation,  though 
his  excellency  would  not  undertake 
to  judge,  with  the  same  assurance,  of 
particular  expressions  contained  there- 
in, not  having  the  original  by  him." 
Two  copies,  or  rather  translations  of 
the  same  ukase,  were  laid  before  the 
committee,  one  printed  in  Venice  by 
the  authority  of  the  state  in  the  year 
1783,  the  other  in  Lugano  in  1788, 
both  of  which  correspond  with  that 
introduced  in  the  Appendix.  It  is 
there  accompanied  by  another  ukase 
of  September  the  27th,  1795,  con- 
taining verysimilar  directions,  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  two  suffragan 
bishops  in  the  Russian  dominions. 

By  the  same  dispatch  of  the  3d  of 
January  1816,  is  transmitted  an  offi- 
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translation  (in  French)  of  an 
ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  ad- 
dressed to  the  senate,  which,  as  it 
comes  strictly  within  the  instruction, 
"  to  report  the  nature  and  substance 
of  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  foreign 
states,  respecting  the  regulation  of 
their  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  ec- 
clesiastical  matters,"  your  Committee 
consider  as  necessarily  falling  under 
the  third  head  of  their  report. 

This  ukase  is  dated  the  20th  of  De- 
cember 1815,  under  the  signature  of 
the  Emperor ; — it  recites,  that  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  by 
the  Papal  rescript  of  the  21st  of  July 
1773,  an  asylum  was  afforded  them 
in  Russia,  with  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  It  then  assigns  the 
motives  for  the  revocation  of  that  in- 
dulgence ;  and  concludes  with  a  de- 
claration, 

1.  That  the  Catholic  church  of 
Russia  shall  be  restored  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  stood,  under  the  Em- 
press Catherine  II.  in  the  year  1800. 

2.  That  all  the  religious  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Jesuits  shall  quit  St  Peters- 
burg. 

3.  That  their  entrance  into  either 
of  the  two  capitals  is  prohibited ;  and 
that  instructions  are  given  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


son  who  has  filled  offices  of  great 
importance  in  the  Russian  empire, 
**  That  the  colleges  or  seminaries  of 
the  Jesuits  were  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  state 
ministry  of  public  instruction,  with  in- 
junctions to  submit  the  courses  of 
their  lectures  to  the  confirmation  of 
that  ministry; — and  that  priests  of 
the  established  Greek  church  were 
appointed  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  those  students,  who  were  not  ori- 
ginally of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion— That  deputies  from  the  mi- 
nistry of  public  instruction  were 
charged  to  inspect  the  colleges,  with- 
out fixing  any  particular  time  for  such 
visitations,  the  object  being  that  their 
presence  should  be  unexpected,  the 
better  to  judge  whether  the  regula- 
tions were  duly  observed. — That  at 
the  public  examinations,  two  in  each 
year,  the  principal  clergy  of  the  es- 
tablished Greek  church,  with  many  of 
the  nobility,  were  present." 

On  the  same  authority,  it  is  stated 
-— *'  That  the  court  of  Rome  has  no 
influence  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Catholic  churches  in  Russia ;  the  on- 
ly act  of  supremacy  exercised,  is,  to 
grant  the  bulls  of  confirmation  of  the 
bishops,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
Emperor,  upon  the  recommendation 


church  to  substitute,  in  place  of  the  ,  of  the  ministry  of  religious  worship 


Jesuits,  certain  priests  then  in  St  Pe- 
tersburgh,  until  the  arrival  of  other 
regular  priests,  whom  the  emperor 
had  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  capi- 
tal. 

Your  Committee  beg  to  refer  to  the 
Appendix  for  the  details  of  this  impe- 
rial ukase— In  the  same  number  will 
be  found  the  Papal  rescripts  of  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  and  of  Pope  Pius  VII., 
for  the  abolition  and  restoration  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  from  copies  offi- 
cially transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice. 

It  has  been  stated  to  your  Commit- 
tee, upon  the  authority  of  a  noble  per- 


(*  de  culte  \  )  The  election  is  made 
by  the  Catholic  consistory,  which  is 
composed  of  bishops  of  the  '  united' 
(Greek)  church  and  Catholic  bishops, 
the  president  of  which  is  the  metro- 
politan archbishop ;  the  consistory 
neither  has  nor  can  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  court  of  Rome,  for  all 
cases  of*  Ecclesiastical  polity'  are  re- 
ferred entirely  to  the  ministry  *  de 
culte,*  and  cases  '  judiciares'  are  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  the  senate." 
A  statement  has  also  been  made, — 
upon  the  authority  of  another  noble 
person  of  great  consideration  in  the 
Russian  empire — *'  That  the  sovc- 
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reign  of  Russia,  names  to  the  bishop- 
ricks  of  his  dominion,  to  whom  the 
Pope  sends  bulls  of  institution.— That 
those  bishops,  so  appointed,  can  re- 
ceive no  mandates  from  Rome,  nor 
pubhsh  any  bull,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  sovereign,  under  the  se- 
verest penalties;  and  that  the  same 
regulations  obtained  in  Livonia,  Est- 
honia,  &c.  &c.  when  those  provinces 
belonged  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
and  that  they  were  adopted  by  Peter 
the  Great,  as  being  conformable  to 
the  principles  of  the  Russian  church, 
which  had  always  been  governed  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  that  the  patri- 
archs had  anciently  been  always  nam- 
ed by  the  sovereign. — That  tlie  Em- 
press Catherine,  when  she  took  pos- 
session of  the  Polish  provinces,  con- 
formed to  the  same  usage  respecting 
the  Catholics ;  as  in  fact  it  was  the 
usage  of  Poland,  where  the  sovereign 
named  to  the  bishopricks,  without 
consulting  the  see  of  Rome." 

Your  committee  is  further  inform- 
ed, that  to  preserve  the  relations  of 
courtesy  with  the  court  of  Rome — 
"  The  nomination  and  confirmation 
of  the  episcopal  order  of  the  Roman 
communion  in  Russia,  has  been  thus 
conducted  :  the  Emperor  named  the 
ecclesiastic;  and  the  minister  wrote 
to  the  Nuncio  at  Warsaw — *  That 
the  Emperor  had  so  nominated,  desir- 
ing that  he  would  obtain  the  Pope's 
investiture.'  The  Nuncio  then  re- 
plied, that  *  he  had  received  the 
Emperor's  recommendation,'  and  pro- 
ceeded to  obtain  the  investiture ;  con- 
cerning which  there  never  was  any 
question." 

The  Committee  are  perfectly  assu- 
red of  the  high  credit  due  to  those 
from  whom  the  information  is  derived, 
though  under  circumstances  that  they 
do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
state  the  names  of  their  informants. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the 


Empress  Catherine  having  objected 
to  the  Pontifical  oath,  as  it  stood  in 
the  Roman  ritual,  (it  having  been 
also  objected  to  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,)  a  new  oath  was  substitu- 
ted, and  taken  by  the  archbishop  of 
Mohilow,  at  his  consecration.  As 
the  motives  for  its  adoption  are  as- 
signed in  a  "  consultation  of  the  con. 
gregation  of  Propaganda  at  Rome," 
and  stated  in  a  pastoral  letter  of  Dr 
Troy,  printed  in  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1791,  your  Committee  have  introdu* 
ced  it,  with  the  rescript  of  Pope  Pius 
VI.  of  the  9th  of  June  1791,  in  the 
Appendix. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  as  the  expression  **  Greed 
non  unite,"  frequently  occurs  in  rela- 
tion to  the  established  Russian  church, 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  of  the  Greek 
church,  who  are  united  in  communion 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  of  which  there 
are  many,  in  different  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  particularly  at  Rome. 

As  by  the  new  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  dated  the  27th  of 
November  1815,  it  is  declared,  that 
*<  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  for  ever 
united  to  the  Russian  empire,'*  your 
Committee,  under  tjiis  head,  beg  to 
observe,  that  by  the  42d  article  the 
Emperor,  as  well  as  king  of  Poland, 
reserves  to  himself  the  right 'of  nam- 
ing the  archbishops  and  bishops,  the 
suffragans,  the  prelates,  and  canons, 
of  the  diflierent  religious  communions ; 
having,  by  a  preceding  article  (11th,) 
recognized  *'  the  Roman  Catholic  rt- 
ligion  as  being  professed  by  the  great- 
est number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Po- 
land." "  The  ministers  of  all  religious 
communions*'  are  declared  to  be  "  un- 
der the  protection  and  surveillance  of 
the  laws,  and  of  the  government." 

By  the  78th  article,  a  commission 
of  superintendence  of  religion  and 
public  instruction  is  decreed ;  and,  by 
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e  191st  article  it  is  declared,  that 
the  new  constitution  will  be  "  deve- 
loped" by  organic  statutes." 

Your  Committee  do  not  think  them- 
selves authorized  to  enter  further 
upon  the  examination  or  report  of  the 
new  Polish  code,  as  its  regulations 
are  principally  of  civil  or  political 
ordinance. 

States  of  the  Lutheran  and  Cahln- 
istic  Churches. 

XIII. — The  Kingdom  of  Denmarh. 

The  information  laid  before  your 
Committee,  respecting  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, as  they  affect  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  that  state,  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  is  derived  from  two  official 
papers  transmitted  by  the  British 
minister  at  Copenhagen. 
^  One  of  these  documents  is  drawn 
up  and  verified  on  the  8th  of  January 
1816,  by  the  counsellor  of  conference, 
Schlegel,  professor  of  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  and  assessor 
of  the  high  council  of  justice,  who 
has  expressly  permitted  his  name  to 
be  used,  and  who  is  described  in  the 
official  dispatch,  as  "  the  most  emi- 
nent civilian  in  Denmark,  and  well 
known  by  his  writings  on  the  laws  of 
nations ." — The  other  Paper  is  entitled, 
**  Copy  of  an  attested  translation  of 
extracts  from  such  decisions  of  the 
Danish  laws,  as  regard  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
in  the  dominions  of  H.  M.  the  King  of 
Denmark." — These,  with  a  copy  of 
the  official  dispatch  of  23d  of  January 
1816,  are  annexed  in  the  Appendix. 

I.  As  to  the  first  general  head  of 
enquiry;  it  does  not  appear,  from 
these  documents,  that  any  ecclesiastic 
of  the  episcopal  order  of  the  Roman 
communion  exists,  or  at  least  is  re- 
cognized to  exist,  in  Denmark.     Ro- 


man Catholic  priests  receive  their  ap- 
pointments, to  exercise  their  functions 
within  the  state,  subject  to  various 
limitations,  from  the  bishop  of  Hil- 
desheira,  who  exercises  the  delegated 
authority  of  a  Vicar  Apostolic  in  re- 
lation to  several  states  of  Germany  in 
which  he  is  not  resident. 

The  missionary  priests,  so  appoint- 
ed, are  principally  allowed  to  exercise 
their  functions  in  the  dependent  pro- 
vinces of  Denmark,  such  as  the  duchy 
of  Holstein,  and  at  Altona,  Gluck- 
stadt,  Rhinberg,  &c.  But  in  all  these 
instances  their  faculties  are  certified 
to  the  civil  magistrate,  for  confirma- 
tion. 

II.  The  presentation  of  Papal  re- 
scripts to  the  Danish  government,  on 
the  principle  of  the  Regium  Exequa- 
tur, is  not  in  usage  in  Denmark.— 
Whether  any  such  rescripts  are  ever 
received  immediately  from  Rome,  by 
the  priests  of  the  Romish  church,  is 
not  stated. 

III.  Under  the  miscellaneous  head 
of  enquiry,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  though  not 
subjected  to  visitations,  are  under- 
stood to  be  under  the  inspection  of 
the  bishops  of  the  established  Luthe- 
ran church,  and  communications  are 
made  to  them  by  the  bishops  of  Den- 
mark Proper  ;  or,  in  the  duchies,  by 
the  consistories,  the  superintending 
general,  or  the  provosts.  The  two 
annexed  documents  contain  much  in- 
formation respecting  marriages  and 
public  instruction,  which  your  Com- 
mittee think  it  unnecessary  here  to 
recapitulate,  but  refer  to  the  docu- 
ments themselves  in  the  Appendix; 
in  which  the  progressive  concessions 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of 
Denmark,  are  traced  from  the  period 
of  the  code  of  Charles  V.,  in  16S3,  to 
the  year  1780,  both  with  respect  to 
Denmark  Proper,  its  European  de- 
pendenciesy  and  its  colonies. 
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XIV. —  The  Kingdom  of  Sweden* 

The  papers  laid  before  your  Com- 
mittee, with  reference  to  the  state  of 
Sweden,  arc  ; — a  Note  upon  the  state 
of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Sweden, 
( "  Sur  Vetat  de  la  religion  Catholique 
tn  Svoedcy'')  dated  yth  November, 
Ibl2;  and  the  Edict  of  Toleration, 
under  the  signature  of  the  king,  dated 
from  the  palace  at  Stockholm,  the 
24-th  of  January,  1781  : — both  those 
papers  were  transmitted  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's minister  in  Sweden  to  Sir  J.  C. 
Hippisley,  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, in  consequence  of  the  official 
requisition  of  his  Majesty's  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 

It  appears,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  Decree  of  Toleration,  "  a  Catho- 
lic parish  was  established,  with  the 
assent  of  the  crown,  and  that  an 
apostolic  vicar  was  sent  to  Stockholm 
in  1784.." 

I.  The  king  authorizes,  **  by  diplo- 
ma," the  Vicars  Apostolic,  to  exer- 
cise their  functions  throughout  the 
kingdom,  confining  themselves  to 
the  edict  of  Toleration.^ — At  present, 
only  one  ecclesiastic,  under  that  title, 
namely  M.  Gridens  himself,  the  au- 
thor of  the  note  above  stated,  is  ap- 
pointed ;  and  it  appears  by  a  letter 
from  his  Majesty's  minister  at  Stock- 
holm to  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  that  no 
salary  or  appointment  is  allowed  to 
him  by  the  government  as  vicar  apos- 
tolic. The  expense  of  the  mission  ap- 
pears to  be  defrayed  by  the  "Congre- 
gation of  Propaganda  Fide,"  at  Rome, 

II.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  express  provision  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Royal  Placet  or  Exequa- 
tur in  any  paiticalar  instance;  but 
the  edict  of  toleration  is  highly  re- 
strictive throughout,  with  reference 
to  the  external  discipline  of  the 
church,  as  affecting  those  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 

11 


The  royal  edict,  and  the  detailed 
Note  of  the  vicar  apostolic,  are  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix. 


XV.— 'The  Kingdom  of  Prussia, 

An  official  paper,  presented  to  the 
house,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  on 
the  21st  of  May  1813,  entitled  «'  An 
Extract  from  the  Code  of  g^eneral 
Law  for  the  Prussian  States,  relating 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  dated 
Berlin,  1791,'*  is  among  the  papers 
referred  to  your  Committee.  No  offi- 
cial intelligence  has  been  received 
since  that  period  from  his  Majesty's 
minister  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  re- 
specting the  subject  of  this  inquiry ; 
but  as  we  understand  it  may  be  daily 
expected,  your  Committee  now  pro- 
ceed to  report  such  information  as 
they  have  obtained  from  other  sour- 
ces. 

A  work  of  Professor  Staudlin,  of 
Gottingen,  treating  on  "  the  ecclcr 
siastical  geography  and  statistics  of 
Germany/'  has  been  laid  before  them, 
from  which  some  information  has  been 
obtained,  and  an  extract  from  i,t  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Information  also  has  been  obtained 
from  the  minister  of  his  Prussian  Ma- 
jesty accredited  to  this  Court,  who 
has  obligingly  attended  the  Commit- 
tee, and  verified  the  most  material 
facts  to  which  the  inquiry  of  your 
Committee  has  been  directed.  The 
minutes  of  his  evidence  are  annexed 
to  this  Report. 

From  those  sources  of  information 
your  Committee  find, 

1.  That  "  the  appointments  to  thq 
episcopal  order  of  the  Rpman  Catho- 
lic clergy  is,  generally.  In  the  crown; 
but  that  wherever  the  appointment  or 
nomination  of  the  bishop  has  not  been 
reserved  to  the  crown,  the  chapter 
exercises  the  right  of  election." 

That  the  minister  of  state  having 
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llie  department  of  the  interior,  regu- 
lates those  affairs  which  concern  the 
churches  of  the  Catholic  communion, 
and  that  **  he  names  the  priests  to  va- 
cant churches." 

That  "  no  bishop  has  a  right  to 
make  new  regulations,  without  the  li- 
cence of  the  state.'* 

That  "  foreign  bishops  must  obtain 
permipsion  of  the  state,  before  they 
can  exercise  any  jurisdiction  within  it, 
which  must  be  by  a  vicar,  whose  ap- 
pointment has  been  sanctioned  by  go- 
yemment,  and  he  has  strictly  to  ob- 
serve the  limits  prescribed  to  him.'* 

II.  That  "  no  bull  of  the  Pope  can 
be  published  without  being  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  by  whom  it  is  modified, 
80  as  to  be  conformable  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  state." 

III.  That  "  the  bishops  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  are  the  superiors 
of  all  religious  establishments  situated 
ID  their  respective  dioceses,  not  ex- 
pressly exempted  from  their  jurisdic- 
tion. On  their  approbation  depends 
the  admission  of  candidates  for  or- 
ders." 

That  "  to  the  bishops  belong  the 
church  discipline,  consisting  either  of 
penitential  exercises,  or  in  penalties  not 
exceeding  twenty- five  dollars,  or  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  the  space  of 
one  month.  Their  jurisdiction  in  tem- 
poral affairs  must  depend  upon  the 
privilege  expressly  granted  to  them  by 
the  state." 

That  "  synods  within  the  realm, 
and  consequently  more  particularly 
invitations  to  foreign  councils,  must, 
as  well  as  their  decrees,  be  sanction- 
ed by  the  cognizance  and  approbation 
of  the  state." 

That  *'  Roman  Catholic  priests  are 
bound  to  communicate  the  dispensa- 
tions in  cases  of  marriage  received 
from  their  spiritual  superiors,  to  the 
tlvil  magistrate.'* 

That   "  in   mixed   marriages,   the 
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baptism  of  the  male  children  is  to  be 
performed  by  the  priest  of  the  father's 
religious  communion ;  that  of  the  fe-. 
male  children,  by  the  priest  of  the 
mother's  communion.'* 

That  "  monastic  societies  may  have 
abbots,  priors,  or  provosts  ;  but  they 
cannot,  without  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  the  government,  appoint 
superiors  of  convents,  or  be  dependent 
on  foreign  superiors,  or  send  any  of 
their  members  abroad,  or  receive  any 
persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  into  the 
convent.  Males  m'ast  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  fe- 
males twenty-one  years,  before  they 
can  be  admitted  to  profession  ;  and 
the  year  of  noviciate  must  precede  the 
reception,  and  on  no  account  be  dis- 
pensed with,  or  abridged." 

That  "  the  superiors  are  never  to 
put  a  restraint  upon  any  individual's 
conscience,  under  the  pretext  of  a  re- 
ligious or  monastic  vow,  or  interpose 
to  prevent  a  free  choice  of  a  religious 
communion,  or  detain  any  one  in  a  con- 
vent against  their  will." 

That  "  the  religious  monks  and  nuns 
can,  during  the  year  of  noviciate,  make 
such  gifts  or  bequests  only  to  the  re- 
ligious house  as  the  state  may  allow. 
After  they  have  professed,  they  can 
neither  acquire,  nor  inherit,  nor  dispose 
of  any  property  whatsoever." 

In  the  extract  from  a  publication, 
by  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin printed  in  the  year  1793,  which  has 
also  been  laid  before  your  Committee, 
it  is  stated, — *'  that  it  is  the  minister 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Lutheran  depart- 
ment, who  names  the  priests  appointed 
to  serve  the  Catholic  churches,  and 
who  are  chosen  from  among  the  natu- 
ral-born subjects  of  the  state.  The  mi- 
nister receives  the  oath  of  allegiance 
from  them,  in  the  presence  of  two 
ether  ministers  of  state." 

♦•  The  state,"  it  is  also  observed, 
"  requl»-es  lo  be  informed  of  the  princi- 
ples of  every  religious  society,  and  re,- 
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gulate«  the  feasts,  and  grants  permis- 
sion to  build  churches  of  every  com- 
munion." 

In  the  Frcderician  code  of  Prussia, 
there  is  little  upon  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious institutions.  By  the  12th  sec- 
tion it  is  declared, — «<  As  our  subjects 
of  the  Catholic  rehgion  are,  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  to  be 
judged  according  to  their  principles  in 
matters  of  faith,  we  preserve  the  ca- 
non law  in  its  full  force,  as  far  as  it  is 
necessary  for  that  purpose ;  but  we 
abrogate  it,  in  allcivil  affairs,  except- 
ing only  what  concerns  the  offices  and 
dignities  of  chapters,  with  the  rights 
belonging  to  therti,  and  whatever  re- 
gards tythes,  which  we  order  to  be  de- 
cided according  to  the  canon  law, 
even  among  our  Protestant  subjects/' 

It  may  perhaps  be  allowable  here  to 
introduce  some  extracts  from  the  let- 
ters on  Silesia,  virritten  during  a  tour 
through  that  country,  in  the  year 
1800-1,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  then 
**  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  to  the  court  of  Berlin  ;" 
as  the  public  character  he  then  bore  in 
that  country  must  necessarily  have  gi- 
ven him  considerable  advantages  in  ob- 
taining the  requisite  information. 

In  letter  XLI.  ^'  on  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal concerns  Ki  Silesia,"  Mr  Adams 
observes,  of  the  power  obtained  by 
the  Popes  of  confirming  the  bishops, 
that  it  "  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form 
under  the  Bohemian  and  Austrian  so- 
vereigns of  Silesia,  who  themselves 
appointed  the  bishops,  as  the  kings  of 
Prussia  have  continued  to  do  since  the 
time  of  the  conquest." 

*'  The  king  of  Prussia,"  he  after- 
wards observes,  "  declared  himself  the 
immediate  head  of  all  the  churches  in 
his  dominions,  and  for  the  adminstra- 
tion  of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns, made  the  bishop  his  vicar.gene- 
ral.  From  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  an, 
appeal  was  allowed  to  a  synod  of  ec- 
clesiastics belonging  to  the  provinces, 


but  none  to  the  Pope.  The  king  re- 
served to  himself  the  appointment  of 
the  bishop,  as  well  as  to  all  other  su- 
perior ecclesiastical  offices,  and  suffered 
the  confirmation  of  the  Pope  only  as  a 
mere  formality.  He  met  with  some 
opposition  to  the  exercise  of  this  power 
from  the  chapter,  but  they  soon  found 
the  resistance  useless,  and  submitted." 

'*  The  priors  and  abbesses  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  from  a  list  of 
three  candidates,  chosen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convent  itself.'* 

"  The  presentation  to  a  common 
parsonage  belongs  to  the  lord  or  owner 
of  the  spot  where  it  is  situated ;  but 
this  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
king,  exercised  by  the  Domain  Cham- 
bers. This  confirmation  is  dependent 
upon  the  result  of  an  examination  in- 
to the  character  and  sentiments  of  the 
person  presented.  An  oath  of  alle- 
giance is  likewise  required  as  a  preli- 
minary to  it.  These  are  necessary 
checks  to  counteract  that  aversion  to 
the  Prussian  government,  and  that  pro- 
pensity towards  the  house  of  Austria, 
which  is  yet  far  from  being  eradicated 
among  the  Catholics  of  Silesia." 

The  information  from  his  Majesty's 
minister  at  Berlin  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  your  Committee,  in  this  stage 
of  their  report,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  make 
a  literal  extract  from  it.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  Viscount  Castlereagh,  and  dated 
Berlin,  June  8th,  1816  ;  in  which  Mr 
Rose  desires  to  transmit  to  his  lordship 
the  information  which  he  has  obtained 
respecting  the  nomination  of  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  in  the  Prussian  do- 
minions, and  the  manner  in  which  the 
intercourse  is  carried  on  in  spiritual 
matters  between  the  Pope  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  subjects  of  the  Prussian 
government. 

«'  In  those  provinces,"  he  observes, 
"  constituting  part  of  the  German  em- 
pire, which  belonged  to  the  Prussian 
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^archy  before  the  acquisition  of  Si- 
lesia, the  sovereign's  rights  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
were,  and  as  far  as  the  question  regards 
right  and  pubhc  law,  are  still  regulat- 
ed by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  In 
them,  the  old  Catholic  bishopricks 
have  been  totally  abolished  ;  nor  do, 
as  far  as  I  know,  any  titular  bishops  or 
.archbishops  of  Magdeburgh,  Minden, 
Lebus,  &c.  exist:  in  some  particular 
places,  Roman  Catholic  communities 
are  maintained  as  having  existed  in  the 
**  yiiinus  Normalis.^' 

«*  East  Prussia,  although  not  a 
member  of  the  German  empire,  is  pre- 
cisely upon  the  same  footing,  the 
reformation  having  been  adopted 
throughout  the  whole  country ;  so 
that,  whatever  Catholic  communities 
exist,  they  have  been  formed  by  fo- 
reigners settling  in  the  larger  towns. 

In  Silesia,  the  king  of  Prussia  exer- 
cises the  same  rights  with  respect  to 
the  Catholic  church,  which  the  house 
of  Austria  possessed  before  the  con- 
quest ;  these  were  regulated  by  the 
German  concordats  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund. 

In  those  German  Catholic  provinces 
situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  have  been  acquired  by 
Prussia  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
these  same  concordats  necessarily  con- 
stitute the  ecclesiastical  public  law  ; 
but  from  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
obtained,  it  appears  to  be  the  general 
wish,  both  of  the  Protestants  and  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  should 
be  abolished. 

The  provinces  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  formed  part  of  France  at 
the  time  of  the  concordat  of  1802  ; 
new  dioceses  were  at  that  time  estab- 
lished in  them,  by  a  joint  act  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  French  government. 
The  Pope  has  practically  recognised 
in  other  cases  the  devolution  of  rights, 
resulting  from  concordats  made  by 
him  with  Catholic  sovereigns,  to  the 


kings  of  Prussia  ;  and  this  government 
has  very  strong  grounds  for  maintain- 
ing that  the  powers  recognized  by  the 
Pope,  as  residing  in  that  of  France,^ 
have  devolved  to  the  sovereign  who 
has  obtained  those  provinces. 

In  East  Prussia,  and  in  the  older 
provinces,  Catholic  episcopacy  is  to- 
tally abolished.  The  bishops  of  Bres- 
lau  and  Ermeland  are  elected  by  the 
chapters,  upon  the  king's  recommenda- 
tion, and  confirmed  by  the  king. 

The  bishops  of  Culm  and  Posen, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  are  no- 
minated by  the  king. 

The  same  would  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  Cologne  and  Treves,  if  the 
French  concordats  were  acknowledged 
by  the  Pope  to  be  valid  with  regard 
to  the  present  sovereign. 

At  Munster,  Paderborn,  and  Cor- 
vey,  the  bishops  would  be  chosen  by 
their  chapters,  and  confirmed  by  the 
king.  The  Pope's  confirmation,  and 
in  many  canonical  cases,  such  as  want 
of  qualification,  &c.  his  special  leave, 
are  indispensable  for  the  elected  bi- 
shops. 

No  kind  of  communication  between 
either  the  bishops,  or  individuals,  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  can  take  place 
lawfully,  unless  through  the  medium 
of  the  Prussian  government,  to  whom 
the  petitions,  reports,  &c.  of  the  cler- 
gy must  be  dehvered,  to  be  forwarded 
to  Rome,  and  to  which  government 
the  answers  are  returned  thence,  to  be 
communicated  to  them.  The  mixed 
management  of  the  religious  affairs  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  as  exercised  by  this 
court,  and  that  of  Rome,  is  carried  on 
through  an  agent  of  the  former,  resi- 
dent at  the  latter.  There  exists  no 
concordat  between  Prussia  and  the 
Pope,  although  tl^  king  of  Prussia, 
as  sovereign  of  Rjoman  Catholic  Ger- 
man provinces,  is  in  fact  regulated  by 
the  German  concordats,  and  as  sove- 
reign of  West  Prussia  and  Posen,  hy 
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the  Polish  concordats,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  written  law  ;  but  custom  has 
introduced  an  infinite  number  of  devia- 
tions, tacitly  acceded  to  by  the  court 
of  Rome. 

To  this  statement  is  added  a  note, 
expressive  of  an  opinion  that  a  con- 
cordat will  probably  be  soon  put  in 
train,  in  order  toproduce  some  particu- 
lar regulations. 

Since  the  date  of  this  information, 
a  dispatch  has  been  received  from  Mr 
Kose  at  Berlin,  dated  June  18th,  1816, 
enclosing  a  translation  of  extracts  from 
the  printed  book  of  the  Prussian  laws, 
on  the  subject  of  the  regulations  of 
the  state  with  regard  to  its  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  ;  and  as  these  papers 
have  appeared  to  your  Committee  to 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  two 
principal  points  of  their  inquiry,  name- 
ly, the  election  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
intercourse  with  the  See  of  Rome,  they 
also  are  inserted  at  length  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

XVI« — The  States  of  the  King  of  the 
Nethertands. 

The  state  of  the  negotiations,  going 
forward  between  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  court  of  Rome, 
precludes  any  distinct  report  of  those 
regulations  which  are  in  contemplation 
respecting  the  objects  referred  to  the 
examination  of  your  Committee. 

Before  the  annexation  of  Brabant 
to  the  republic  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces, the  religious  establishment  of  the 
state,  and  its  ordinances,  were  com- 
formable  to  those  of  the  other  provin- 
ces of  the  house  of  Austria. 

In  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
Dutch  Netherlands  before  this  an- 
nexation, your  Committee  is  enabled 
to  report  more  distinctly  to  the 
House.  Their  information  is  prin- 
cipally derived  from  "  the  placarts, 
orders,  and  resolutions  of  the  States, 
on  ecclesiastical  matters,  printed  by 
authority,  in  the  year  1793.". 


This  collection  was  submitted  to 
his  Excellency  the  Ambassador  from 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who,  in 
a  note  of  the  30th  of  April,  1816, 
addressed  to  Sir  John  Hippisley,  a 
member  of  your  Committee,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  collection,  says,  "  I  be- 
lieve you  may  consider  it  as  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions respecting  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  they  existed  in  the  republic  of  the 
United  Netherlands." 

From  these  documents  it  appears, 
and  particularly  by  a  placart  of  the 
States  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
land,  of  the  21st  of  September,  1730, 
to  have  been  required  by  law,  that 
"  no  Roman  Catholic  priest  shall  be 
permitted  to  perform  any  of  the 
priestly  functions,  without  being  pre- 
viously authorized  thereunto  by  a 
written  act  of  consent  and  toleration  ; 
which  act  shall  be  granted  in  the 
towns  by  the  burgomasters,  and  in 
the  country  by  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  such  district." 

That  "  no  priest  shall  be  admitted 
but  such  as  are  born  subjects  of  the 
States,"  excluding  regular  priests, 
and  particularly  Jesuits  ;  and  respect- 
ing these,  the  placarts  of  the  17th 
August,  1702,  26th  April,  1709,  and 
the  25th  of  May,  1720,  shall  be  ad- 
hered to. 

That  "  the  priests  shall  declare  on 
their  priestly  word,  in  the  place  of  an 
oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  burgo- 
masters, a  declaration  against  the  dis- 
pensing power  of  the  Pope,  against 
the  principle  that  no  faith  is  to  be 
kept,  or  allegiance  due  to  those  who 
are  under  excommunication,  and  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  church  of  Rome ; 
that  they  do  not  merely  disclaim  such 
opinions,  but  will  inculcate  and  teach 
by  their  example,  as  well  as  by  their 
precepts,  obedience  to  the  States. 
That  they  will  not  contribute  or 
cause  to  be  contributed  any  money 
or  valuable  consideration  whatever  to 
foreign  seminaries ;  and  that  they  shall 
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not  solicit  or  accept  any  absolution, 
nor  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  or 
from  any  other  person  whatever,  as 
affecting  the  subject  of  this  declara- 
tion, or  any  part  thereof." 

That  "  the  Roman  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastics in  these  States,  receiving 
directly  or  indirectly  any  bulls,  bre- 
vets, decrees,  mandates,  by  whatever 
name  they  may  be  distinguished,  re- 
lating to  any  church  affairs,  or  to 
persons  belonging  to  their  church, 
particularly  such  as  have  for  their  ob- 
ject, the  summoning,  evoking,  remo- 
ving, dismissing,  or  suspending  of 
priests,  or  other  ecclesiastics,  whe- 
ther from  the  court  of  Rome,  from 
the  nuncios  residing  at  Cologne,  from 
the  inter-nuncios  residing  at  Brussells, 
or  from  any  other  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity— they  shall  make  no  use  of  the 
same,  nor  communicate  their  contents 
to  any  one,  until  fourteen  days  after 
they  shall,  *  in  originale*  have  been 
laid  before  the  Committee  of.  Coun- 
cil," &c.  &c. 

Your  Committee  have  made  this 
brief  extract  from  the  placart  of  the 
21  St  September,  1730,  in  their  Re- 
port, but  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
.annex  the  document  entire  in  their 
Appendix. 

The  collection  of  State  Ordinan- 
ces to  the  same  effect,  from  a  very 
early  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
republic,  and  which  have  been  laid 
before  your  Committee,  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  uniformly  supports  the 
tenor  of  the  placart  of  1730  ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  while  nego- 
tiations with  the  See  of  Rome  are 
still  pending,  your  Committee  think 
it  unnecessary  to  make  any  further 
extracts  from  them  under  this  head  of 
the  Appendix. 

In  confirmation  of  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  to  the  appointments  of 
the  officiating  clergy  of  the  Roman 


Catholic  community  in  the  States  of 
Holland,  a  letter  was  produced  by  a 
member  of  your  Committee,  address- 
ed to  him  in  the  year  1794,  by  the 
present  cardinal  archbishop  of  Sien- 
na, at  that  time  secretary  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Propaganda  Fide,  at  Rome, 
in  which  his  eminence  expressly  states, 
*<  that  the  nuncio  at  Brussells  expedi- 
ted the  patents  to  the  archpriest,  re- 
sident in  Holland,  who  delivered  them 
to  the  curesy  and  they  presented  their 
appointments  to  the  chief  magistrates 
for  approval." 

The  same  letter  states  the  manner 
in  which  the  preceding  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  intromission  of  Papal  re- 
scripts were  sometimes  evaded  ;  it 
being  recognized,  that  "  there  was 
no  direct  transmission  of  Papal  re- 
scripts to  the  arch-priests  or  cures; 
but  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  for 
the  nuncio  to  communicate  with  them 
in  reference  to  such  rescripts  as  re- 
quired publication,  that  publication 
was  indirectly  announced,  as  a  matter 
of  intelligence  from  another  country, 
comme  une  nouvelle  d'un  autre  pays." 

Your  Committee  are  authorized  to 
state,  that  this  communication  was 
made  to  Sir  John  Hippisley  in  conse- 
quence of  an  inquiry  made  by  him, 
at  that  period,  to  elucidate  a  part  of 
the  present  subject  of  investigation. 

The  same  facts  are  exemplified  in 
the  works  of  the  Dutch  historian, 
Wagenaar,  who  traces,  from  the  year 
1581,  when  the  first  placart  was  is- 
sued against  the  Roman  Catholics,  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  all  the  promi- 
nent incidents  affecting  the  members 
of  that  communion  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  States.  He  adverts 
also  to  the  placart  of  the  year  1 709, 
which  directs,  that  "  no  mission 
should  be  acknowledged  besides  such 
as  shall  have  been  admitted  by  the 
Committee  of  Council.  That  those 
who  had  received  the  bull  (  Unigenu 
tu8)  as  proposed  to   the  Jausenists^ 
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should,  within  three  months,  propose 
to  the  Committee  of  Council,  one  or 
more  persons,  in  order  to  admit  one  of 
them  as  Papal  Vicar ;  or  that  other- 
wise, the  priests  who  should  perform 
service  without  a  proper  mission, 
should  be  proceeded  against  as  might 
be  thought  necessary.'* 

XVII.— r/^e  State  of  Hamburgh,  and 
its  Dependencies. 

From  the  official  information  ob- 
tained from  his  Majesty's  minister, 
accredited  to  the  State  of  Hamburgh 
and  Lower  Saxony,  it  appears, 

I.  That  there  is  no  prelate  of  the 
episcopal  order,  nor  any  dignitary  of 
the  Roman  communion,  residing  in  the 
state  of  Hamburgh,  and  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  are  nominated 
by  the  prince  bishop  of  Hildesheim, 
but  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
senate.  It  is  provided,  that  the  no- 
mination of  Roman  Catholic  priests 
must  be  made  known  to  the  senate, 
and  be  subject  to  their  confirmation, 
*<  which,  however,  without  great 
cause,  they  will  never  refuse." 

II.  It  is  stated  also  in  the  dispatch 
of  the  minister,  that  "  the  govern- 
ments of  Hamburgh,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  exercise  the  fullest 
controul  over  all  publications  under 
ecclesiastical  authority  ;  and  that  the 
laws  expressly  prohibit  all  such  pub- 
lications, without  the  previous  sanc- 
tion of  the  government." 

That,  "  since  the  reformation  of 
|l*uther,  no  Papal  edict  has  been  pub- 
lished at  Hamburgh  ;  and  that  dis- 
pensations and  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
discipHne  are  exhibited  on  the  interior 
doora  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
Papal  briefs  are  also  sent  to  the 
bishops,  but  are  not  published  by 
them." 

Your  Committee  cannotbut  observe, 
that  this  statement  must  refer  to  pre- 
lates of  the  episcopal  order  residing 
out  of  the  state  of  Hamburgh,  ai;  it 


has  been  stated  that  none  of  that  or- 
der reside  within  it. 

It  is  stated  also,  in  the  same  dis- 
patch, that  *'  when  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  existed  in  Germany,  all  papal 
edicts  were  sent  to  the  provincials  of 
that  order  in  the  several  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  provincial  for  the  North 
resided  at  Buthren,  in  Westphaha,  and 
the  appointments  to  the  seminaries 
were  in  his  nomination.  On  the  sup- 
pression of  this  order,  their  missions 
in  the  north  of  Germany  were  repla- 
ced by  an  apostolic  Vicar, — at  present 
the  Prince  of  Firstenburg,  Bishop  of 
Hildesheim." 

An  English  translation  of  the  act 
for  the  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  in  Hamburgh,  made  in 
that  city,  evidently  by  a  foreigner, 
was  transmitted  to  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nister, by  the  syndic  for  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  translation,  in  some  parts, 
is  not  at  all  clear,  but  your  Committee 
have  annexed  a  copy  of  it,  entire,  in 
the  Appendix,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  official  dispatch  of  the  22d  of 
February  1816. 

XYlll.-^The  Kingdom  of  Saxony* 

Though  the  government  of  the 
state,  in  which  the  reformation  of 
Luther  took  its  rise,  has  been  uni- 
formly anxious  to  protect  itself  from 
the  inroads  of  a  foreign  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  especially  since  the  year 
1697,  when  the  elector  Augustus  II. 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  See  of 
Rome  ;  your  Committee  have  been 
supplied  with  but  few  materials  from 
which  they  can  make  a  report  ade- 
quate to  the  objects  prescribed  for 
their  investigation. 

The  information  laid  before  your 
Committee,  is  principally  derived  from 
a  note,  or  paper,  drawn  up  by  the 
principal  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Dres- 
den, and,  himself,  necessarily  of  the 
Roman  communion  ;  it  was  transmit- 
ted to  Sir  John  Hippisley,  by  his  Ma^ 
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jesty's  fninister  at  the  court  of  Saxony, 
in  a  letter  of  the  17th  May  1816,  un- 
der circumstances  which  your  Com- 
mittee consider  as  authorizing  them  to 
advert  to  it. 

From  the  information  derived  from 
this  note,  and  the  letter  which  accom- 
panies it  ;  it  appears, 

I.  That  "  no  prelate  of  episcopal 
rank,  of  the  Roman  communion,  has 
existed  in  Saxony  since  the  reforma- 
tion, except  the  confessor  of  the  king, 
which  confessor  is  appointed  by  the 
king;  and  the  Pope,  thereupon,  grants 
to  him  the  authority  of  an  apostolic 
vicar," 

That  in  Upper  Lusatia,  "  the  chap- 
ter has  continued  Catholic,  and  has 
a  mitred  dean,  who  is  elected  from  the 
bosom  of  the  chapter  (exgremio)  by 
the  canons,  in  presence  of  a  commis- 
sary from  the  court  of  Austria,  as  the 
ancient  protector  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  Lusatia,  and  agreeably  to  the 
-conventions  entered  into  on  the  cessig;! 
of  that  province  to  Saxony." 

That  «  the  chapter  of  Bautzen, 
the  capital  of  Lusatia,  though  of  the 
Catholic  communion,  has  zprevot,  or 
president  of  the  Lutheran  communion, 
having  been  secularized  at  the  refor- 
matior^.*' 

II.  On  the  exercise  of  the  Re- 
gium  Exequatur,  no  immediate  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained.  By  impli- 
.<:ation,  an  inference  in  support  of  it 
may  be  drawn  from  a  fact,  stated  in 
;the  paper  before  alluded  to — That 
.«  on  a  supposition  that  the  Pope  was 
ilesirous  to  establish  monasteries  in 
Saxony,  and  to  send  friers  thither  to 
make  collections  for  pious  uses  ;  the 
ojfficial  answer  was,  that  his  holiness 
.could  not  do  it  of  his  own  authority, 
and  without  obtaining  the  consent,  or 
Exequatur  of  the  king." 

And  in  support  of  this  "  a  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  conduct  of  the 
king,  at  the  tjme  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  Pope's  bull  relating 
to  their  suppression  was  seat  to  the 


king,  through  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
Hildesheim,  but  as  it  was  not  trans- 
mitted directly  to  his  Majesty,  and  as 
this  prince  did  not  wish  to  acknow- 
ledge the  interference  of  a  foreign 
bishop  in  the  Catholic  concerns  of  his 
country,  the  letter  was  sent  back,  un- 
opened, to  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim. 
Even  latterly  the  appointment  of  the 
bishop  of  Argos  [in  partibus  infide- 
Hum)  was  not  sent,  by  the  Pope,  di- 
rectly to  his  Majesty's  confessor,  for 
whom  it  had  been  solicited,  at  Rome, 
by  the  king,  but  to  the  king,  who  de- 
livered it,  with  hi?  owo  hands,  to  his 
confessor," 

Your  Committee  have  stated  these 
facts  in  the  words  of  the  writer- 
being  himself,  as  before  observed,  of 
the  Roman  communion  and  principal 
of  the  royal  chapel.  From  the  period 
of  the  peace  of  Posen,  in  1807,  he 
states,  that  an  enlargement  of  the  pri- 
vileges in  favour  of  the  Catholics  took 
place,  but  as  they  were  rather  of"  civil 
concession,  than  of  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lation, they  do  not  fall  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Committee  to  report ;— • 
They  have  not,  however,  taken  upon 
themselves  to  suppress  them  in  the 
copy  of  the  note,  or  paper,  which 
tl>ey  have  annexed,  in  the  Appendix, 
together  with  some  extracts  from  the 
work  of  Professor  Staudhn,  of  Qot- 
tingen,  before  mentioned. 

XIX.— rAe  Kingdom  qfWiirtem' 
burg. 

The  only  information  which  has 
been  laid  before  your  Committee,  re- 
specting the  objects  of  their  inquiry, 
as  affecting  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
burg,  is  a  "  Note"  transmitted  from 
Stutgard,  which  states,  that  *'  in  that 
kingdom  there  is  yet  neither  any 
bishop  appointed  by  the  state,  nor 
any  apostolic  vicar  delegated  by  the 
Holy  See  ;  but  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
lohe  having  been  consecrated  bishop 
of  Tempe  ^  in  partibus,'  frotn  th?  uy^ 
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gency  of  the  case,  discharges  the  func- 
tions of  a  vicar-general  in  those  parts 
of  the  kingdom  which  were  formerly 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  Augsburgh 
and  of  Wurtzburgh,  not  long  bince 
deceased." 

That  «  the  bishops  of  Constance, 
of  Worms,  and  of  Spire,  also  exercise 
a  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom  attached  to  their  re- 
spective dioceses." 

This  note  being  written  before  the 
negotiations  commenced  between  the 
court  of  Stutgard  and  Pope  Pius  VII., 
it  is  merely  adverted  to,  to  shew  the 
state  of  affairs  at  that  period.  Your 
Committee  understand  that  a  Concor- 
dat is  about  to  be  established  between 
the  government  of  Wiirtemburg  and 
the  See  of  Rome  ;  and,  as  his  Majesty's 
minister  at  Stutgard  states  "he  has 
made  an  official  application  to  the  go- 
vernment for  the  information  required, 
and  taken  steps  to  obtain  the  same 
from  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,"  but  which  in- 
formation is  not  arrived,  your  Com- 
mittee will  not  further  extend  their 
Report  under  this  head. 

XX. — The    Kingdom    of   Hanover, 

Bavaria,  and  the  smaller  States  of 

Germany. 

As  no  official  accounts  have  been 
received  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
ecclesiastical  regulations,  as  applicable 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  state, 
your  Committee  are  restricted  in  their 
Report  to  a  short  extract  from  the 
work  of  Professor  Stliudlin,  of  Gottin- 
gen,  which  has  been  before  adverted  to. 

At  the  period  the  professor  wrote, 
the  Catholics  in  the  then  Electorate  of 
Hanover  had  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  but  in  a  few  places  ;  "  they 
were  not  permitted  to  apply  to  the 
Pope,  or  to  any  archbishop  or  bishop, 
for  dispensations  in  marriage,  but  were 
constrained  to  resort  to  the  Lutheran 
consistory  at  Hanover." 


"  In  the  city  of  Hanover  the  Ca- 
tholics had  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  since  the  reign  of  John 
Frederick,  but  no  priest  of  a  monastic 
order  was  allowed  to  officiate  in  their 
churches.  No  processions  were  allow- 
ed. The  Catholic  priests  were  pro- 
hibited from  baptizing  children,  unless 
the  father  were  a  Catholic  ;  nor  might 
they  marry,  or  solemnize  marriages, 
unless  the  male  was  of  the  Catholic 
communion,  and  the  female  agreed  to 
become  a  Catholic." 

Your  Committee  refer  to  the  more 
detailed  Note  of  Professor  Stiiudlin, 
in  the  Appendix  ;  but  as  it  is  under- 
stood that  new  regulations  have  taken 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  re- 
specting the  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
though  your  Committee  have  no  cer- 
tain information  respecting  them,  this 
article  of  their  Report  is  here  closed. 
For  the  same  reason  no  report  is 
made  on  tke  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  as  negotiations,  directed  to 
the  same  object,  are  known  to  be  now 
going  forward  : — Nor  are  the  states  of 
Germany  of  less  consideration,  here 
touched  upon  j  though  some  notices 
regarding  their  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions will  be  found  in  further  short 
extracts  from  the  work  of  Professor 
Staudlin,  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

In  closing  their  Report  upon  the 
continental  States  of  Europe,  your 
Committee  think  it  proper  to  observe, 
that  they  have  confined  the  question 
of  nomination  or  election  of  the  epis- 
copal order  in  those  states,  to  the  evi- 
dence presented  in  the  several  diplo- 
matic dispatches,  or  in  the  documents 
accompanying  them.  It  will  readily 
be  seen,  that  different  modes  and  prac- 
tices have  obtained  in  different  states ; 
and  the  question,  as  it  affects  remoter 
times,  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
diligent  investigation  of  historical  evi- 
dence, not  suited  to  the  means  of  the 
present  inquiry.  In  later  times,  the 
**  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  founded  on 
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tae  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
end  the  Concordat  of  Pope  Leo  X., 
^vith  Francis  I.,  which  abrogated  the 
Pragmatic  law  in  the  French  domi- 
nions, are  documents  which  may  be 
advantageously  consulted,  and,  as  be- 
fore observed,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

XXl.--^British  Coloniesy  Sfc. 

By  the  instructions  of  the  House, 
your  Committee  are  directed  to  report 
the  regulations  which  exist  in  the 
-Colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  several 
states  of  Europe,  with  reference  to 
the  particular  objects  of  inquiry  ;  and 
the  official  papers  respecting  certain 
colonial  laws  and  regulations,  were 
■referred  to  your  Committee,  for  that 
purpose.  Since  the  date  of  those  do- 
cuments your  Committee  understand 
that  no  further  information,  of  mo- 
ment, has  been  received  ;  and  a»  the 
several  objects  are  distinctly  stated  in 
those  papers,  which  have  also  been 
printed  by  order  of  the  House,  in  the 
last  and  preceding  Session  of  Parlia- 
•ment,  it  has  been  considered  most  ad- 
visable to  refer  to  them,  so  far  as  they 
•relate  to  the  province  of  Canada,  to 
the  island  of  Malta,  to  the  settlements 
pn  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and  to  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Corsica, 
'when  subjected  to  the  British  Crown. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  inserted  in 
the  Appendix. 

Under  this  last  head  of  their  in- 
quiry, the  attention  of  your  Committee 
has  been  directed  to  a  communication 
made  by  one  of  their  members.  Sir 
John  Hippisley,  from  notes  drawn  up 
in  the  year  1794,  by  himself,  being  at 
that  time  at  Rome. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  at  that 
period,  the  island  of  St  Domingo  had 
also  been  subjected  to  his  Majesty ; 
and  the  Episcopal  See  becoming  va- 
cant, it  appeared,  also,  that  an  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  the  Court  of 
Romo  to  expedite  bulls  of  institution 


in  favour  of  a  prelate,  actually  named 
to  that  see  by  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment : — That  soon  afterwards,  some 
considerations  arising  respecting  the 
individual  so  named — not  from  any 
presumed  ineligibility  as  to  character, 
being  a  prelate  of  high  reputation,  and 
of  a  noble  family,  but  from  causes 
purely  local, — and  consequently  whe- 
ther some  other  person  might  not  be 
more  advantageously  appointed  to  the 
vacant  see,  another  communication  was 
made  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  to  obtain 
a  suspension  of  the  faculties  which 
were  originally  requested. 

As  the  facts,  and  proceedings  con- 
nected with  them,  mark  the  admission 
by  the  Court  of  Rome,  of  the  actual 
nomination  of  the  British  government 
to  an  Episcopal  See  of  the  Roman 
communion,  in  addition  to  those  cited 
in  the  colonial  papers,  your  Committee 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice 
them,  and  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
Sir  John  Hippisley,  annexed  to  the 
Report,  more  particularly  stating  the 
circumstances  of  this  transaction. 

The  letter  of  Monsignor  Quaran- 
totti,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
Poynter,  already  printed  by  the  order 
of  the  House,  is  also  referable  to  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
in  the  British  territories.  A  letter  of 
the  Cardinal  Litta,  of  a  later  date,  on 
the  same  subject,  and  addressed  to  the 
same  prelate,  having  been  verified  to 
the  Committee,  is  introduced,  together 
with  the  preceding  letter,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  Monsignor 
Quarantotti  was,  at  that  time,  invested 
by  the  Pope,  (being  himself  in  capti- 
vity,) with  all  the  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual  powers  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
the  appointment  of  the  episcopal  order 
alone  excepted;  and  that  CardinalLitta 
is  prefect  of  the  College  of  Propaganda 
Fide,  which  is  charged  with  the  foreign 
missions. 

The  answers  of  the  foreign  univer- 
sities, obtained  at  the  instance  of  Mr 
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Pitt,  in  the  year  1788,  is  of  the  same 
description,  and  is  also  attested  to  the 
Committee,  by  the  evidence  of  Charles 
Butler,  Esq.  barrister  at  law,  who  was 
charged  to  procure  them.  They  are 
also  attested  under  the  signature  of 
Bishop  Gibson,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  who  at  that  period  was  presi- 
dent of  the  English  college  at  Douay, 
and  by  Bishop  Poynter,  who  was  at 
the  same  period  at  Douay,  and  pre- 
sented the  questions  to  the  Faculty  of 
Theology. 

As  no  documents  or  communications 
have  been  made  to  the  Committee,  re- 
specting the  law  affecting  Roman 
Cathohcs,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  which  States  no  particu- 
lar rehgious  communion  can  be  said  to 
be  established,  your  Committee  con- 
fine themselves  merely  to  noticing  the 
following  facts  of  public  notoriety, — 
namely,  that  a  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion  has  been,  for  many 
years,  estabhshed  at  Baltimore,  to 
■whom  the  pallium  or  pall  of  an  arch- 
bishop was  sent  sometime  since ;  and 
five  suffragan  American  bishops  were, 
at  the  same  time,  appointed  by  the 
See  of  Rome. 

Also,  that  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  one  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  episcopal  sees^ 
dated  the  16th  of  March  1816,  and 
published  in  the  An^erican  journals, 
probably  with  a  view  to  guard  against 
the  effects  of  mistaken  zeal,  in  a  large 
and  mixed  population  of  different  re- 
ligious communions ;  it  is  declared, 
*'  That  if  any  person  shall,  on  the  17th 
of  March,  commonly  called  St  Pa- 
trick's day,  carry  or  exhibit  to  public 
view,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  the 
effigy  of"  St  Patrick,  or  any  other  ti- 
tular saint,  whether  the  same  is  intend- 
ed as  an  effigy  of,  or  designed  to  ridi- 
cule, such  titular  saint,  such  person 
bhall  forfeit  and  pay  for  such  offence 
the  ptnalty  of  ten  dollars,'* 


Your  Committee  having  advanced  to 
this  stage  of  their  inquiry,  and  having 
examined  all  the  official  papers  and  do- 
cuments referred  to  them  by  the  house, 
and  having  also  availed  themselves  of 
such  further  information  as  they  were 
enabled  to  obtain  under  the  powers 
confided  to  them,  have  thus  far  report- 
ed the  result  of  that  examination,  con- 
formably to  the  tenor  of  their  instruc- 
tions. It  appears,  however,  from  se- 
veral of  the  official  dispatches  which 
have  been  laid  before  them,  that  many 
important '  negociations  and  arrange- 
ments are  now  carrying  on,  in  several 
of  the  courts  of  Europe,  which  may 
materially  affect  the  present  state  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  existing  in  such 
states,  with  reference  to  those  objects 
to  which  your  Committee  have  been 
instructed  to  direct  their  inquiries. 

From  the  same  official  dispatches  it 
appears  also,  that  further  information, 
connected  with  these  proceedings,  may 
be  expected  to  arrive  from  the  conti- 
nent, before  the  close  of  the  present 
session  of  parliament.  It  being,  how- 
ever, uncertain  whether  such  informa- 
tion will  be  before  the  Committee, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable 
to  report  to  the  House  the  progress 
they  have  made,  during  the  session,  in 
the  investigation  of  the  subject  actually 
referred  to  them. 

In  the  selection  of  the  documents 
and  papers  which  constitute  the  Ap- 
pendix to  their  report,  your  Committee 
have  chiefly  relied  upon  the  authority 
of  such  as  have  been  transmitted  of^- 
cially  to  government  by  his  Majesty's 
foreign  ministers,  or  under  circumstan- 
ces recognized  by  government,  and 
which  might  authorize  an  equal  degree 
of  credit  to  be  given  to  such  commu- 
nications. Of  this  latter  description 
are  several  communications  made  to  a 
member  of  this  Committee,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  are  explained  in  the 
early  part  of  this  report. 

The  extracts  from  foreign  juridical 
writers,  and  other  authors,  which  al?Q 
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ippear  in  the  Appendix,  are  such  as 
ia\e  been  referred  to  in  one  or  other 
af  the  official  dispatches,  or  such  as 
ippear  to  your  Committee  to  be  en- 
itled  to  consideration,  from  the  intrin- 
}ic  value  of  the  evidence  afforded  by 
them  ;  especially  from  throwing  light 
upon  subjects  of  long  and  continued 
Bcontroversy  regarding  those  points, 
In  which  a  regulated  intercourse  with 
,  k  foreign  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has 
been  held  to  be  necessary  or  allow- 
able, consistently  with  the  rights  of 
conscience,  the  integrity  of  civil  obli- 
gations, and  the  security  of  the  state. 

The  several  **  official  papers  on  the 
subject  of  the  Roman  Catholics," 
which  had  been  printed  by  order  of 
the  house,  having  been  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  this  Committee,  such 
as  bear  a  distinct  relation  to  the  seve- 
I  ral  continental  states,  are  inserted  un- 
jder  their  appropriate  heads  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. The  remaining  papers  having 
I  connection,  more  or  less,  with  the  ex- 
I  ercise  of  his  Majesty's  colonial  govern- 
i  ments,  are  also  added  to  the  official 
documents  in  that  collection.  * 

24th  June,  1816. 


Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Earl 
of  Elgin'' s  Collection  of  Sculptured 
Marbles, 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  it  be  expedient 
that  the  Collection  mentioned  in 
tile  Earl  of  Elgin's  Petition,  pre- 
sented to  the  House  on  the  15th 
day  of  February  last,  should  be 
purchased  on  behalf  of  the  Public, 


and  if  so,  what  Price  it  may  be 
reasonable  to  allow  for  the  same, 

Consider  the  subject  referred  ta 
them,  as  divided  into  four  principal 
heads  ; 

The  first  of  which  relates  to  the 
authority  by  which  this  collection  wa& 
acquired : 

The  second  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  authority  was  grant- 
ed: 

The  third  to  the  merit  of  the  mar- 
bles as  works  of  sculpture,  and  the 
importance  of  making  them  public 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  promo- 
ting the  study  of  the  fine  arts  in  Great 
Britain ; — and 

The  fourth  to  their  value  as  ob- 
jects of  sale;  which  includes  the  con- 
sideration of  the  expense  which  has 
attended  the  removing,  transporting, 
and  bringing  them  to  England. 

To  these  will  be  added  some  gene- 
ral observations  upon  what  is  to  be 
found,  in  various  authors,  relating  to 
these  marbles. 

1.  When  the  Earl  of  Elgin  quitted 
England  upon  his  mission  to  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  it  was  his  original  in- 
tention to  make  that  appointment  be- 
neficial to  the  progress  of  the  fine 
arts  in  Great  Britain,  by  procuring 
accurate  drawings  and  casts  of  the  va- 
luable remains  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture scattered  throughout  Greece^ 
and  particularly  concentrated  at  A- 
thens. 

With  this  view  he  engaged  Signer 
Lusieri,  a  painter  of  reputation,  who 
was  then  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  together  with  two 
architects,  two  modellers,  and  a  fi- 
gure painter,  whom  Mr  Hamilton 
(now  Under  Secretary  of  State)  en- 


*  The  Appendix  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Paper  occupies  so  much  room,  that  we 
have  found  it  impossible  to  insert  it.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Committee  seem 
to  be  perfectly  warranted  by  the  materials  of  which  they  have  made  use,  and  some  of 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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gaged  at  Rome,  and  despatched  with 
Lvisieri,  in  the  summer  of  IbOO,  from 
Constantinople  to  Athens. 

They  were  employed  there  about 
nine  months,  from  August  1800  to 
May  1801,  without  having  any  sort 
of  facility  or  accommodation  afforded 
to  them;  nor  was  the  Acropolis  ac- 
cessible to  them,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  drawings,  except  by 
the  payment  of  a  large  fee,  which  w  as 
exacted  daily. 

The  other  five  artists  were  with- 
drawn from  Athens  in  January  1803, 
but  Lusieri  has  continued  there  ever 
since,  excepting  during  the  short  pe- 
riod of  our  hostilities  with  the  Otto- 
man Porte. 

During  the  year  1800,  Egypt  was 
in  the  power  of  the  French ;  and  that 
sort  of  contempt  and  dislike  which 
lias  always  characterized  the  Turkish 
government  and  people  in  their  be- 
haviour towards  every  denomination 
of  Christians,  prevailed  in  full  force. 
The  success  of  the  British  arms  in 
Egypt,  and  the  expected  restitution 
of  that  province  to  the  Porte,  wrought 
a  wonderful  and  instantaneous  change 
in  the  disposition  of  all  ranks  and 
descriptions  of  people  towards  our 
nation.  Universal  benevolence  and 
good-will  appeared  to  take  place  of 
suspicion  and  aversion.  Nothing  was 
refused  which  was  asked  ;  and  Lord 
Elgin,  availing  himself  of  this  favoura- 
ble and  unexpected  alteration,  ob- 
tained, in  the  summer  of  1801,  ac- 
cess to  the  Acropolis  for  general  pur- 
poses, with  permission  tq  draw,  mo- 
del, and  remove ;  to  which  was  add- 
ed a  special  licence  to  excavate  in  a 
particular  place.  Lord  Elgin  men- 
tions in  his  evidence,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  send  from  Athens  to  Con- 
stantinople for  leave  to  remove  a 
house ;  at  the  same  time  remarking, 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  all  permissions 
jssijing  from  the  Porte  to  any  distant 
provinces,  are  little  better  than  au- 


thorities to  make  the  best  bargain 
that  can  be  made  with  the  local  ma- 
gistracies. The  applications  upon  this 
subject,   passed  in  verbal   conversa- 
tions ;  but  the  warrants,  or  fermauns, 
were  granted    in  writing,  addressed 
to   the    chief  authorities  resident  at 
Athens,  to  whom  they  were  deliver- 
ed, and  in  whose  hands  they  remain- 
ed ;  so  that  your  committee  had  no 
opportunity   of  learning  from   Lord 
Elgin  himself  their  exact  tenor,  or  of 
ascertaining  in  what  terms  they  no- 
ticed, or  allowed,  the  displacing,  or 
carrying  away  of  these  marbles.    But 
Dr    Hunt,    who   accompanied    Lord 
Elgin  as  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  has 
preserved,  and  has  now  in  his  posses- 
sion, a  translation  of  the  second  fer- 
maun,  which  extended  the  powers  of 
the  first ;  but  as  he  had  it  not  with  him 
in  London,  to  produce  before  your 
committee,  he  stated  the  substance,ac- 
cording  to  his  recollection,  which  was, 
**  That  in  order  to  show  their  parti- 
cular respect  to  the  ambassador  of 
Great  Britain,  the  august  ally  of  the 
Porte,  with  whom  they  were  now  and 
had  long  been  in  the  strictest  alli- 
ance,   they  gave  to  his  Excellency 
and  to  his  secretary,  and  the  artists 
employed  by  him,  the  most  extensive 
permission  to  view,  draw,  and  model 
the  ancient  temples  of  the  idols,  and 
the   sculptures   upon    them,   and   to 
make  excavations,  and  to  take  away 
any  stones  that  might  appear  interest- 
ing to  them.'*     He   stated   further, 
that  no  remonstrance  was  at  any  time 
made,  nor  any  displeasure  shown  by 
the   Turkish   government,    either   at 
Constantinople  or  at  Athens,  against 
the    extensive    interpretation   which 
was  ptit  upon  this  fermaun ;  and  al- 
though the  work  of  taking  down  and 
removing,  was  going  on  for  months, 
and  even  years,  and  was  conducted 
in  the  most  public  manner,  numbers 
of  native  labourers,  to  the  amount  of 
some  hundreds,  being  frequently  em- 
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ployed,  not  the  least  obstruction  was 
ev^er  interposed,  nor  the  smallest  un- 
easiness shown  after  the  granting  of 
this  second  ferraaun.  Among  the 
(Jreek  population  and  inhabitants  of 
Athens,  it  occasioned  no  sort  of  dis- 
eatisfaction ;  but  as  Mr  Hamilton,  an 
C!ye«witness,  expresses  it,  so  far  from 
exciting  any  unpleasant  sensation,  the 
people  seemed  to  feel  it  as  the  means 
of  bringing  foreigners  into  their  coun- 
try, and  ofhaving  money  spent  among 
them.  The  Turks  showed  a  total  in- 
difference and  apathy  as  to  the  pre- 
servation of  these  remains,  except 
when  in  a  fit  of  wanton  destruction, 
they  sometimes  carried  their  disre- 
gard so  far  as  to  do  mischief  by  firing 
at  them.  The  numerous  travellers 
and  admirers  of  the  arts  committed 
greater  waste,  from  a  very  different 
motive ;  for  many  of  those  who  visit- 
ed the  Acropolis,  tempted  the  sol- 
diers and  other  people  about  the  fort- 
ress to  bring  them  down  heads,  legs, 
or  arms,  or  whatever  other  pieces 
they  could  carry  off. 

A  translation  of  the  ferraaun  itself 
has  since  been  forwarded  by  Dr 
Hunt,  which  is  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

II.  Upon  the  second  division,  it 
must  be  premised,  that  antecedently 
to  Lord  Elgin's  departure  for  Con- 
stantinople, he  communicated  his  in- 
tentions of  bringing  home  casts  and 
drawings  from  Athens,  for  the  benefit 
and  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  in 
this  country,  to  Mr  Pitt,  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  and  Mr  Dundas,  suggesting  to 
them  the  propriety  of  considering  it 
as  a  national  object,  fit  to  be  under- 
taken, and  carried  into  e£Fect  at  the 
public  expense ;  but  that  this  recom- 
mendation was  in  no  degree  encou- 
raged, either  at  that  time  or  after- 
wards. 

It  is  evident,  from  a  letter  of  Lord 
Elgin  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  1 3th 
Janua«-y,  1805,  that  he  considered 
11 


himself  as  having  no  sort  of  claim  for 
his  disbursements  in  the  prosecution 
of  these  pursuits,  though  he  stated, 
in  the  same  dispatch,  the  heavy  ex- 
penses in  which  they  had  involved 
him,  so  as  to  make  it  extremely  in- 
convenient for  him  to  forego  any  of 
the  usual  allowances  to  which  ambas- 
sadors at  other  courts  were  entitled. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted,  that 
he  looked  upon  himself  in  this  respect 
as  acting  in  a  character  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  his  official  situation.  But 
whether  the  government  from  whom 
he  obtained  permission  did,  or  could 
so  consider  him,  is  a  question  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  conjecture  and 
reasoning,  in  the  absence  and  defici- 
ency of  all  positive  testimony.  The 
Turkish  ministers  of  that  day  are,  in 
fact,  the  only  persons  in  the  world 
capable  (if  they  are  still  alive)  of  de- 
ciding the  doubt ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  even  they,  if  it  were  possible  to 
consult  them,  might  be  unable  to 
form  any  very  distinct  discrimination 
as  to  the  character  in  consideration 
of  which  they  acceded  to  Lord  El- 
gin's request.  The  occasion  made 
them,  beyond  all  precedent,  propiti- 
ous to  whatever  was  desired  in  behalf 
of  the  English  nation  ;  they  readily, 
therefore,  complied  with  all  that  was 
asked  by  Lord  Elgin.  He  was  an 
Englishman  of  high  rank ;  he  was  also 
ambassador  from  our  court :  they 
granted  the  same  permission  to  no . 
other  individual :  but  then,  as  Lord 
Elgin  observes,  no  other  individual 
applied  for  it  to  the  same  extent,  nor 
had  indeed  the  same  unlimited  means 
for  carrying  such  an  undertaking  in- 
to execution.  The  expression  of  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  distin- 
guished of  the  British  travellers,  who 
visited  Athens  about  the  same  period, 
appears  to  your  committee  to  con- 
vey as  correct  a  judgment  as  can  be 
formed  upon  this  question,  which  is 
incapable  of  being  satisfactorily  sepa- 
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rated,  and  must  be  taken  in  the  ag- 
gregate. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry,  whether  the  authority 
and  influence  of  a  public  situation 
was  in  his  opinion  necessary  for  ac- 
complishing the  removal  of  these  mar- 
bles, answered,  that  he  did  not  think  a 
private  individual  could  have  accom- 
plished the  removal  of  the  remains 
which  Lord  Elgin  obtained ;  and  Doc- 
tor Hunt,  who  had  better  opportunities 
of  information  upon  this  point  than 
any  other  person  who  has  been  exa- 
mined, gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion, 
that  "  a  British  subject  not  in  the  si- 
tuation of  ambassador,  could  not  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  the  Turkish 
government  a  fermaun  of  such  exten- 
sive powers." 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  the  only  other  piece  of  sculpture 
which  was  ever  removed  from  its 
place  for  the  purpose  of  export  was 
taken  by  Mr  Choiseul  Gouffier,  when 
he  was  ambassador  from  France  to 
the  Porte  ;  but  whether  he  did  it  by 
express  permission,  or  in  some  less 
ostensible  way,  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing are  within  the  reach  of  your  Com- 
mittee. It  was  undoubtedly  at  vari- 
ous times  an  object  with  the  French 
government  to  obtain  possession  of 
some  of  these  valuable  remains,  and 
it  is  probable,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  others, 
that  at  no  great  distance  of  time  they 
might  have  been  removed  by  that  go- 
vernment from  their  original  site,  if 
they  had  not  been  taken  away,  and 
secured  for  this  country  by  Lord  El- 
gin* 

III.  The  third  part  is  involved  in 
much  less  intricacy ;  and  although  in 
all  matters  of  taste  there  is  room  for 
great  variety  and  latitude  of  opinion, 
there  will  be  found  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject  much  more  uniformity 
and  agreement  than  could  have  been 
expected.     The  testimony  of  several 


of  the  most  eminent  artists  in  this 
kingdom,  who  have  been  examined, 
rates  these  marbles  in  the  very  first 
class  of  ancient  art,  some  placing 
them  a  little  above,  and  others  but 
very  little  below  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Torso  of 
the  Belvidere.  They  speak  of  them 
with  admiration  and  enthusiasm;  and 
notwithstanding  the  manifold  injuries 
of  time  and  weather,  and  those  mu- 
tilations which  they  have  sustained 
from  the  fortuitous,  or  designed  inju- 
ries of  neglect,  or  mischief,  they  con- 
sider them  as  among  the  finest  mo- 
dels, and  the  most  exquisite  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  The  general  cur- 
rent of  this  portion  of  the  evidence 
makes  no  doubt  of  referring  the  date 
of  these  works  to  the  original  build- 
ing of  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the  de- 
signs of  Phidias,  the  dawn  of  every 
thing  which  adorned  and  ennobled 
Greece.  With  this  estimation  of  the 
excellence  of  these  works  it  is  natural 
to  conclude,  that  they  are  recom- 
mended by  the  same  authorities  as 
highly  fit,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
form  a  school  for  study,  to  improve 
our  national  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  to  diffuse  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  them  throughout  this  king- 
dom. 

Much  indeed  may  be  reasonably 
hoped  and  expected,  from  the  gene- 
ral observation  and  admiration  of  such 
distinguished  examples.  The  end  of 
the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries  enlightened  by 
the  discovery  of  several  of  the  no- 
blest remains  of  antiquity,  produced 
in  Italy  an  abundant  harvest  of  the 
most  eminent  men,  who  made  gigan- 
tic advances  in  the  path  of  art,  as 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects. 
Caught  by  the  novelty,  attracted  by 
the  beauty,  and  enamoured  of  the 
perfection  of  those  newly  disclosed 
treasures,  they  imbibed  the  genuine 
spirit  of  ancient  excellence,  and  trans- 
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Tused    It    into   their   own    composi- 
rions. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  in  the 
best  of  these  marbles  in  how  great  a 
degree  the  close  imitation  of  nature 
is  combined  with  grandeur  of  style, 
while  the  exact  details  of  the  former 
in  no  degree  detract  from  the  effect 
and  predominance  of  the  latter. 

The  two  finest  single  figures  of  this 
collection  differ  materially  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  A  polio  Belvidere,  which 
may  be  selected  as  the  highest  and 
most  subhme  representation  of  ideal 
form  and  beauty,  which  sculpture  has 
ever  embodied,  and  turned  into  shape. 

The  evidence  upon  this  part  of  the 
inquiry  will  be  read  with  satij^faction 
and  interest,  both  where  it  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  these  marbles, 
and  where  it  branches  out  into  ex- 
traneous observations,  but  all  of  them 
relating  to  the  study  of  the  antique. 
A  reference  is  made  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  a  sculptor,  eminent  through- 
out Europe  for  his  works,  who  lately 
left  this  metropolis  highly  gratified 
by  the  view  of  these  treasures  of  that 
branch  of  art,  which  he  has  cultivated 
with  so  much  success.  His  own  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  upon  this  subject 
is  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

In  the  judgment  of  Mr  Payne 
Knight,  whose  valuation  will  be  re- 
ferred to  in  a  subsequent  page,  the 
first  class  is  not  assigned  to  the  two 
principal  statues  of  this  collection  ; 
but  he  rates  the  metopes  in  the  first 
class  of  works  in  high  relief,  and 
knows  of  nothing  so  fine  in  that  kind. 
He  places  also  the  frize  in  the  first 
class  of  low  relief;  and  considering  a 
general  museum  of  art  to  be  very  de- 
sirable, he  looks  upon  such  an  addi- 
tion to  our  national  collection  as  like- 
ly to  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  the  arts,  and  to  become  a  very  va- 
luable acquisition*;  for  the  importa- 
tion of  which  Lord  Elgin  is  entitled 
tothe  gratitude  of  his  country. 


IV.  The  directions  of  the  House  m 
the  order  of  reference  impose  upon 
your  Committee  the  task  of  forming 
and  submitting  an  opinion  upon  the 
fourth  head,  which  otherwise  the 
scantiness  of  materials  for  fixing  a 
pecuniary  value,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness, or  inability  in  those  who  are 
practically  most  conversant  in  sta- 
tuary to  afford  any  lights  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  would  have  rather 
induced  them  to  decline. 

The  produce  of  this  collection,  if 
it  should  be  brought  to  sale  in  sepa- 
rate lots,  in  the  present  depreciated 
state  of  almost  every  article,  and  more 
particularly  of  such  as  are  of  preca- 
rious and  fanciful  value,  would  pro- 
bably be  much  inferior  to  what  may 
be  denominated  its  intrinsic  value. 

The  mutilated  state  of  all  the  larger 
figures,  the  want  either  of  heads  or 
features,  of  limbs  or  surface,  in  most 
of  the  metopes,  and  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  compartments  even  of 
the  larger  frize,  render  this  collec- 
tion, if  divided,  but  little  adapted  to 
serve  for  the  decoration  of  private 
houses.  It  should,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  whole,  and  should 
unquestionably  be  kept  entire  as  a 
school  of  art,  and  a  study  for  the  for- 
mation of  artists.  The  competitors 
in  the  market,  if  it  should  be  offered 
for  sale  without  separation,  could  not 
be  numerous.  Some  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  added  to  such  of  the  great 
galleries  or  national  institutions  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  continent,  as  may 
possess  funds  at  the  disposal  of  their 
directors  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose, 
would  in  all  probability  be  the  only 
purchasers. 

It  is  not,  however,  reasonable  nor 
becoming  the  liberality  of  Parliament 
to  withhold  upon  this  account,  what- 
ever, under  all  the  circumstances, 
may  be  deemed  a  just  and  adequate 
price  ;  and  more  particularly  in  a  case 
where    Parliament   is  left  to  fix   its 
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own  valuation,  and  no  specific  sum  is 
demanded,  or  even  suggested,  by  the 
party  who  offers  the  collection  to  the 
public. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  money  ex- 
pended in  the  acquisition  of  any  com- 
modity is  not  necessarily  the  measure 
of  its  real  value.  The  sum  laid  out 
in  gaining  possession  of  two  articles 
of  the  same  intrinsic  worth,  may,  and 
often  does  vary  considerably.  In  ma- 
king two  excavations,  for  instance,  of 
equal  magnitude  and  labour,  a  broken 
bust  or  some  few  fragments  may  be 
discovered  in  the  one,  and  a  perfect 
statue  in  the  other.  The  first  cost  of 
the  broken  bust  and  of  the  entire 
statue  would  in  that  case  be  the 
same ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
value  is  therefore  equal.  In  the  same 
manner,  by  the  loss,  or  detention  of 
a  ship,  a  great  charge  may  have  been 
incurred,  and  the  original  outgoing 
excessively  enhanced ;  but  the  value 
to  the  buyer  will  in  no  degree  be  af- 
fected by  the  extraneous  accidents. 
Supposing  again,  artists  to  have  been 
engaged  at  considerable  salaries  du- 
ring a  large  period  in  which  they 
could  do  little  or  nothing,  the  first 
cost  would  be  burdensome  in  this 
case  also  to  the  employer,  but  those 
who  bought  would  look  only  at  the 
value  of  the  article  in  the  market 
where  it  might  be  exposed  to  sale, 
without  caring,  or  inquiring  how,  or 
at  what  expense  it  was  brought  thi- 
ther. 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  thirteen  other  metopes  had  been 
bought  at  the  custom-house  sale  at 
the  same  price  which  that  of  Mr 
Choiseul  GoujBier  fetched,  it  could 
never  be  said,  that  the  value  of  them 
was  no  more  than  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  pounds  apiece. 

It  is  perfectly  just  and  reasonable 
that  the  seller  should  endeavour  fully 
to  reimburse  himself  for  all  expenses, 
and  to  acquire  a  profit  also ;  but  it 
will  b«  impossible  for.hhm  to  do  so, 


whenever  the  disbursements  have  ex- 
ceeded the  fair  money  price  of  that 
which  he  has  to  dispose  of. 

Your  Committee  refer  to  Lord 
Elgin's  evidence  for  the  large  and 
heavy  charges  which  have  attended 
the  formation  of  this  collection,  and 
the  placing  of  it  in  its  present  situa- 
tion ;  which  amount,  from  1799  to 
January  1803,  to  6:2,44<0l.  including 
23,24'0l.  for  the  interest  of  money ; 
and  according  to  a  supplemental  ac- 
count, continued  from  1803  to  1816, 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  74,0001.  inclu- 
ding the  same  sum  for  interest. 

All  the  papers  which  are  in  his 
possession  upon  this  subject,  inclu- 
ding a  journal  of  above  90  pages,  of 
the  daily  expenses  of  his  principal 
artist,  Lusieri,  (from  1803  to  the 
close  of  ISH,)  who  still  remains  in 
his  employment  at  Athens,  together 
with  the  account  current  of  Messrs 
Hayes,  of  Malta,  (from  April  1807 
to  May  1811,)  have  been  freely  sub- 
mitted to  your  Committee  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  inspection 
of  those  accounts,  confirmed  also  by 
other  testimony,  that  the  disburse- 
ments were  very  considerable ;  but 
supposing  them  to  reach  the  full  sum 
at  which  they  are  calculated,  your 
Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press their  opinion,  that  they  afford 
no  just  criterion  of  the  value  of  the 
collection,  and  therefore  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  just  basis  for  estimating  it. 

Two  valuations,  and  only  two  in 
detail,  have  been  laid  before  your 
Committee,  which  are  printed;  dif- 
fering most  widely  in  the  particulars, 
and  in  the  total ;  that  of  Mr  Payne 
Knight  amounting  to  25,0001.,  and 
that  of  Mr  Hamilton  to  60,800i. 

The  only  ether  sum  mentioned  as 
a  money  price,  is  in  the  evidence  of 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  named 
85,0001.  as  a  sort  of  conjectural  esti- 
mate of  the  whole,  without  entering 
into  particulars. 

In   addition   to   the   instances   of 
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trices  quoted  in  Mr  Payne  Knight's 
3vidence,  the  sums  paid  for  other 
celebrated  marbles,  deserve  to  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House. 

The  Townley  collection,  which  was 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum  in 
June  180,5,  for  20,0001.,  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  examinations  of  the 
witnesses,  with  some  variety  of  opi- 
nion as  to  its  intrinsic  value ;  but  it 
is  to  be  observed  of  all  the  principal 
sculptures  in  that  collection,  that  they 
were  in  excellent  condition  with  the 
surface  perfect;  and  where  injured, 
they  were  generally  well  restored, 
and  perfectly  adapted  for  the  decora- 
tion, and  almost  for  the  ornamental 
furniture  of  a  private  house,  as  they 
were  indeed  disposed  by  Mr  Town- 
ley  in  his  lifetime. 

In  what  proportion  the  state  of 
mutilation  in  which  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles are  left,  and  above  all  the  corro- 
sion of  much  of  the  surface  by  wea- 
ther, reduce  their  value,  it  is  difficult 
precisely  to  ascertain ;  but  it  may  un- 
questionably be  affirmed  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  sculptors  examined, 
(who  rates  these  works  in  the  high- 
est class  of  art, )  that  **  the  Townley- 
an  marbles  being  entire,  are,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  the  most 
valuable  of  the  two  ;  but  that  the  El- 
gin marbles,  as  possessing  that  mat- 
ter which  artists  most  require,  claim 
a  higher  consideration." 

The  TEgina  marbles,  which  are  also 
referred  to,  and  were  well  known  to 
one  of  the  members  of  your  Com- 
mittee, who  was  in  treaty  to  pur- 
ychase  them  for  the  British  Museum, 
sold  for  6,0001.,  to  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Bavaria,  which  was  less  than  the 
British  government  had  directed  to 
be  offered,  after  a  prior  negociation 
for  obtaining  them  had  failed  ;  their 
real  value,  however,  was  supposed 
not  to  exceed  40001.,  at  which  Lu- 
sieri  estimated  them.     They  are  de- 
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scribed  as  valuable  in  point  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  curious  in  that  respect, 
but  of  no  distinguished  merit  as  spe- 
cimens of  sculpture,  their  style  being 
what  is  usually  called  Etruscan,  and 
older  than  the  age  of  Phidias. 

The  marbles  at  Phigalia,  in  Arca- 
dia, have  lately  been  purchased  for 
the  museum  at  the  expense  of  15,0001., 
increased  by  a  very  unfavourable  ex- 
change to  19,0001.,  a  sum  which  your 
Committee,  after  inspecting  them, 
venture  to  consider  as  more  than  equal 
to  their  value. 

It  is  true  that  an  English  gentle- 
man, concerned  in  discovering  them, 
was  ready  to  give  the  same  sum ;  and 
therefore  no  sort  of  censure  can  at- 
tach on  those  who  purchased  them 
abroad  for  our  national  gallery,  with- 
out any  possible  opportunity  of  view- 
ing and  examining  the  sculpture,  but 
knowing  them  only  from  the  sketches 
which  were  sent  over,  and  the  place 
where  they  were  dug  up,  to  be  un- 
doubted and  authentic  remains  of 
Greek  artists  of  the  best  time. 

When  the  first  offer  was  made  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  Mr  Perceval,  of 
putting  the  public  in  possession  of 
this  collection,  Mr  Long,  a  member 
of  your  Committee,  was  authorised 
by  Mr  Perceval  to  acquaint  Lord 
Elgin,  that  he  was  willing  to  propose 
to  Parliament  to  purchase  it  for 
30,0001.,  provided  Lord  Elgin  should 
make  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  had  expended  so  much  in  ac- 
quiring and  transporting  it. 

Lord  Elgin  declined  this  proposal, 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  him  in  his 
evidence  :  and  until  the  month  of 
June  1815,  no  further  step  was  ta- 
ken on  either  side ;  but  at  that  time 
a  petition  was  presented,  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Elgin,  to  the  House,  which, 
owing  to  the  late  period  of  the  ses- 
sion, was  not  proceeded  upon.  Eighty 
additional  cases  have  been  received 
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since  1811,  the  contents  of  which, 
enumerated  in  Mr  Hamilton's  evi- 
dence, now  form  a  part  of  the  collec- 
tion. The  medals  also,  of  which  the 
value  is  more  easily  defined,  were  not 
included  in  the  proposal  made  to  Mr 
Perceval. 

Against  these  augmentations  must 
be  set  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money, 
which  is  unquestionably  not  inconsi- 
derable, between  the  present  time 
and  the  year  1811 ;  a  cause  or  con- 
sequence of  which  is  the  depreciation 
of  every  commodity,  either  of  neces- 
sity, or  fancy,  which  is  brought  to 
sale. 

YouV  Committee,  therefore,  do  not 
think  that  they  should  be  justified,  in 
behalf  of  the  public,  if  they  were  to 
recommend  to  the  House  any  exten- 
sion of  Mr  Perceval's  offer  to  a  great- 
er amount  than  .50001.;  and,  under 
all  the  circumstances  that  they  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  under  the  view 
of  the  House,  they  judge  35,0001.  to 
be  a  reasonable  and  sufficient  price 
for  this  collection. 

Your  Committee  observing,  that 
by  the  act  45  Geo.  HI.,  c.  J 27,  for 
vesting  the  Townleyan  collection  in 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
sect.  4",  the  proprietor  of  that  collec- 
tion, Mr  Townley  Standish,  was  add- 
ed to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, consider  the  Earl  of  Elgin  (and 
his  heirs  being  Earls  of  Elgin)  as 
equally  entitled  to  the  same  distinc- 
tion, and  recommend  that  a  clause 
should  be  inserted  to  that  effect,  if  it 
should  be  necessary  that  an  act  should 
.  pass  for  transferring  his  collection  to 
the  public. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  foreign  to 
this  subject,  if  your  Committee  ven- 
ture to  extend  their  observations 
somewhat  beyond  the  strict  limit  of 


their  immediate  inquiry,  and  lay  be- 
fore the  House  what  occurs  to  them 
as  not  unimportant  with  regard  to  the 
age  and  authenticity  of  these  sculp- 
tures. The  great  works  with  which 
Pericles  adorned,  and  strengthened 
Athens,  were  all  carried  on  under  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  Phi- 
dias ;  for  this  there  is  the  authority 
of  various  ancient  writers,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Plutarch ;  but  he  distinct- 
ly asserts  in  the  same  passage,  that 
Callicrates  and  Ictinus  executed  the 
work  of  the  Parthenon  ;  which  is  con- 
firmed also  by  Pausanias,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  Ictinus,  who  likewise  orna- 
mented or  constructed  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Phigalia;*  from  whence, 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  sculp- 
tures in  high  relief,  lately  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum,  and  frequent- 
ly referred  to  in  the  evidence,  were 
transported. 

The  style  of  this  work  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  artists,  indicates,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  same  period,  though 
the  execution  is  rated  as  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  In  the  fa- 
bulous stories  which  are  represented 
upon  both,  there  is  a  very  striking  si- 
milarity ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  that  the  subjects  of  the  me- 
topes, and  of  the  smaller  frize,  which 
is  sculptured  with  the  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  correspond  with  two  out  of 
the  four  subjects  mentioned  by  PJiny, 
as  adorning  the  shield  and  dress  of 
the  Minerva ;  so  that  there  was  a  ge- 
neral uniformity  of  design  in  the  sto- 
ries which  were  selected  for  the  in- 
ternal and  external  decoration  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  taste  of  the  same 
artist,  Ictinus,  probably  led  him  to 
repeat  the  same  ideas,  which  abound 
in  graceful  forms,  and  variety  of  com- 
position, when  he  was  employed  upon 


*  The  penultimate  syllable  should  be  pronounced  long ;  Phigalia  closes  two  hexa- 
meter verses,  one  of  which  is  quoted  by  Pausanias,  and  the  other  by  Stephanus 
ByssantinuS;  from  Rhianus^  a  poet  of  Crete. 
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tl  e  temple  of  another  divinity,  at  a 
distance  from  Athens. 

The  statue  of  Minerva  within  the 
tt  raple,  vi^as  the  work  of  Phidias  him- 
8tlf,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jupiter  which  he  made  at  Elis,  the 
irost  celebrated  of  his  productions. 
It  was  composed  of  ivory  and  gold ; 
with  regard  to  which,  some  very  cu- 
rious anecdotes  relating  to  the  politi- 
cal history  of  that  time,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  same  writers ;  the  earli- 
est of  which,  from  a  passage  in  a 
contemporary  poet,  Aristophanes, 
proves  that  the  value  of  these  mate- 
rials involved  both  Pericles  and  the 
i  director  of  his  works  in  great  trouble 
and  jeopardy ;  upon  which  account 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  withdrawn 
to  Elis,  and  to  have  ended  his  days 
there,  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  his 
death  was  natural,  or  in  consequence 
of  a  judicial  sentence ;  but  Plutarch 
places  his  death  at  Athens,  and  in 
prison,  either  by  disease  or  by  poison. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  Phi- 
j  dias  himself  ever  wrought  in  marble  ; 
j  but  although,  when  he  did  not  use 
I  ivory,  his  chief  material  was  unques- 
tionably bronze;  there  are  authori- 
;  ties  sufficient  to  establish,  beyond  all 
i  controversy,  that  he  sometimes  ap- 
plied his  hand  to  marble.  Pliny,  for 
instance,  asserts  that  he  did  so,  and 
mentions  a  Venus  ascribed  to  him, 
existing  in  his  own  time  in  the  col- 
lection (or  in  the  portico)  of  Octa- 
via.  Phidias  is  called  by  Aristotle,  a 
skilful  worker  in  stone ;  and  Pausra- 
nias  enumerates  a  celestial  Venus  of 
Parian  marble  undoubtedly  of  his 
hand ;  and  the  Rhamnusian  Nemesis, 
also  of  the  same  material.  Some  of 
his  statues  in  bronze  were  brought  to 
Rome  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  and  by 
Catulus. 

His  great  reputation,  however,  was 
founded  upon  his  representations  of 
the  Gods,  in  which  he  was  supposed 
more  excellent  than  in  human  forms, 


and  especially  upon  his  works  in  ivory, 
in  which  he  stood  unrivalled. 

Elidas,  the  Argive,  is  mentioned  as 
the  master  of  Phidias ;  which  honour 
is  also  shared  by  Hippias,  His  two 
most  celebrated  scholars  were  Al- 
camenes  an  Athenian  of  noble  birth, 
and  Agoracritus  of  Pares ;  the  latter 
of  whom  was  his  favourite ;  and  it 
was  reported,  that  out  of  affection  to 
him,  Phidias  put  his  scholar's  name 
upon  several  of  his  own  works;  among 
which  the  statue  called  Rhamnusian 
Nemesis  is  particularized  by  Pliny 
and  Suidas. 

In  another  passage  of  Pliny,  AI- 
camenes  is  classed  with  Critias,  Nes- 
tocles,  and  Hegias,  who  are  called 
the  rivals  of  Phidias.  The  name  of 
Colotes  is  preserved  as  another  of  his 
scholars. 

The  other  great  sculptors,  who 
were  living  at  the  same  time  with 
Phidias,  and  flourished  very  soon  af- 
ter him,  were  Agelades,  Gallon,  Po- 
lycletus,  Phragmon,  Gorgias,  Lacon, 
Myron,  Pythagoras,  Scopas,  and  Pe- 
relius. 

The  passage  in  which  Pausanias 
mentions  the  sculptures  on  the  pedi- 
ments is  extremely  short,  and  to  this 
effect :  "  As  you  enter  the  temple, 
which  they  call  Parthenon,  all  that  is 
contained  in  what  is  termed  the  (ea- 
gles) pediments,  relates  in  every  par- 
ticular to  the  birth  of  Minerva ;  but 
on  the  opposite  or  back  front  is  the 
contest  of  Minerva  and  Neptune  for 
the  land  ;  but  the  statue  itself  is  form- 
ed of  ivory  and  gold.'*  The  state  of 
dilapidation  into  which  this  temple 
was  fallen,  when  Stuart  visited  it  in 
1751,  and  made  most  correct  draw- 
ings for  his  valuable  work,  left  little 
opportunity  of  examining  and  com- 
paring what  remained  upon  that  part 
of  the  temple  with  the  passage  refer- 
red to ;  but  an  account  is  preserved 
by  travellers,  who,  about  eighty  years 
earlier,  found  one  of  these  pediments 
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in  tolerable  preservation,  before  the 
war  between  the  Turks  and  Vene- 
tians, in  1687,  had  done  so  much  da- 
mage to  this  admirable  structure. 
The  observations  of  one  of  these  ( Dr 
Spon,  a  French  physician)  raay  be 
literally  translated  thus : 

**  The  highest  part  of  the  front 
which  the  Greeks  called  *  the  Eagle/ 
and  our  architects  '  the  Fronton,*  is 
enriched  with  a  groupe  of  beautiful 
figures  in  marble,  which  appear  from 
below  as  large  as  life.  They  are  of 
entire  relief,  and  wonderfully  well 
worked.  Pausaniassays  nothing  more, 
than  that  this  sculpture  related  to  the 
birth  of  Minerva.  The  general  de- 
sign is  this  : 

**  Jupiter,  who  is  under  the  high- 
est angle  of  the  pediment  (fronton,) 
has  the  right  arm  broken,  in  which, 

Erobably,  he  held  his  thunderbolt ; 
is  legs  are  thrown  wide  from  each 
ether,  without  doubt  to  make  room 
for  his  eagle.  Although  these  two 
characteristics  are  wanting,  one  can- 
not avoid  recognising  him  by  his 
beard,  and  by  the  majesty  with  which 
the  sculptor  has  invested  him.  He  is 
naked,  as  they  usually  represented 
him,  and  particularly  the  Greeks,  who 
for  the  most  part  made  their  figures 
naked ;  on  his  right  is  a  statue,  which 
has  its  head  and  arms  mutilated, 
draped  to  about  half  the  leg,  which 
one  may  judge  to  be  a  Victory,  which 
precedes  the  car  of  Minerva,  whose 
horses  she  leads.  They  are  the  work 
of  some  hand  as  bold  as  it  was  deli- 
cate, which  would  not  perhaps  have 
yielded  to  Phidias,  or  Praxiteles,  so 
renowned  for  (representing)  horses. 
Minerva  is  sitting  upon  the  car,  ra- 
ther in  the  habit  of  a  goddess  of  the 
sciences,  than  of  war;  for  she  is  not 
dressed  as  a  warrior,  having  neither 
helmet,  nor  shield,  nor  head  of  Me- 
dusa upon  her  breast;  she  has  the 
air  of  youth,  and  her  head-dress  is  not 
different  from  that  of  Venus.     Ano- 


ther female  figure  without  a  head  is 
sitting  behind  her  with  a  child,  which 
she  holds  upon  her  knees,  I  cannot 
say  who  she  is ;  but  I  had  no  trouble 
in  making  out  or  recognising  the  two 
next,  which  are  the  last  oit  that  side  ; 
it  is  the  Emperor  Hadrian  sitting, 
and  half-naked,  and,  next  to  him,  his 
wife  Sabina.  It  seems  that  they  are 
both  looking  on  with  pleasure  at  the 
triumph  of  the  goddess.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  before  me,  any  person  ob- 
served this  particularity,  which  de- 
serves to  be  remarked."  "  On  the 
left  of  Jupiter  are  five  or  six  figures, 
of  which  some  have  lost  their  heads  ; 
it  is  probably  the  circle  of  the  gods, 
where  Jupiter  is  about  to  introduce 
Minerva,  and  to  make  her  be  ac- 
knowledged for  his  daughter.  The 
pediment  behind  represented,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  author,  the  dispute 
which  Minerva  and  Neptune  had  for 
naming  the  city,  but  all  the  figures 
are  fallen  from  them,  except  one  head 
of  a  sea-horse,  which  was  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  this  god  ;  these  fi- 
gures of  the  two  pediments  were  not 
so  ancient  as  the  body  of  the  temple 
built  by  Pericles,  for  which  there 
wants  no  other  argument  than  that 
of  the  statue  of  Hadrian,  which  is  to 
be  seen  there,  and  the  marble  which 
is  whiter  than  the  rest.  All  the  rest 
has  not  been  touched.  The  Marquis 
de  Nointel  had  designs  made  of  the 
whole,  when  he  went  to  Athens;  his 
painter  worked  there  for  two  months, 
and  almost  lost  his  eyes,  because  he 
was  obliged  to  draw  every  thing  from 
below,  without  a  scaffold" — Voyage 
par  Jacob  Spon  ;  LyonSf  1678  ;  2  torn, 
p.  14*4?. 

Wheler,  who  travelled  with  Spon, 
and  published  his  work  at  London 
(four  years  later)  in  1682,  says, 
**  But  ray  companion  made  me  ob- 
serve the  next  two  figures  sitting  in 
the  corner  to  be  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian and  his  Empress  Sabina,  whom 
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[  easily  knew  to  be  so,  by  the  many 
nedals  and  statues  I  have  seen  of 
:hera."  And  again,  "  But  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian  most  probably  repair- 
ed it,  and  adorned  it  with  those  fi- 
gures at  each  front.  For  the  white- 
ness of  the  marble,  and  his  own  sta- 
tue joined  with  them,  apparently  show 
them  to  be  of  a  later  age  than  the 
first,  and  done  by  that  Emperor's 
command.  Within  the  portico  on 
high,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  cella 
of  the  temple  itself,  is  another  border 
of  basso  relievo  round  about  it,  or  at 
least  on  the  north  and  south  sides, 
which,  without  doubt,  is  as  ancient  as 
the  temple,  and  of  admirable  work, 
but  not  so  high  a  relievo  as  the  other. 
Thereon  are  represented  sacrifices, 
processions,  and  other  ceremonies  of 
the  heathens'  worship  ;  most  of  them 
ere  designed  by  the  Marquis  de 
Nointel,  who  employed  a  painter  to 
do  it  two  months  together,  and  show- 
ed them  to  us  when  we  waited  on  him 
at  Constantinople." 

Another  French  author,  who  pub- 
lished three  years  earlier  than  Spon, 
a  work  called,  "  Athenes  Anciefine  et 
Nouvelle,  par  le  Sr.  de  la  Guilletiere  ; 
d.  Paris,  1675,"  says,  "  Pericle  sem- 
ployed  upon  the  Parthenon  the  cele- 
brated architects,  Callicrates  and  Ic- 
tinus.  The  last,  who  had  more  repu- 
tation than  the  former,  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  it  in  a  book,  *  which  he 
composed  on  purpose,  and  which  has 
been  lo^t;  and  we  should  probably 
not  now  have  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
miring the  building  itseif,  if  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian  had  not  preserved  it 
to  us,  by  the  repairs  which  he  caused 
to  be  done.  It  is  to  his  care  that 
we  owe  the  few  remains  of  antiquity 
which  are  still  entire  at  Athens,'* 

In  the  Antiquities  of  Athens  by 
Stuart,  vol.  11.  p.  4,  it  is  said,  "  Pau- 


sanias  gives  but  a  transient  account 
of  this  temple,  nor  does  he  say  whe- 
ther Hadrian  repaired  it,  though  his 
sl:atue,  and  that  of  the  Empress  Sa- 
bina  in  the  western  pediment,  have 
occasioned  a  doubt  whether  the  sculp- 
tures, in  both,  were  not  put  up  by 
him.  Wheler  and  Spon  were  of  this 
opinion,  and  say  they  were  whiter 
than  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
statue  of  Antinous,  now  remaining  at 
Rome,  may  be  thought  a  proof  that 
there  were  artists  in  his  time  capable 
of  executing  them,  but  this  whiteness 
is  no  proof  that  they  were  more  mo- 
dern than  the  temple,  for  they  might 
be  made  of  a  whiter  marble  ;  and  the 
heads  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina  might 
be  put  on  two  of  the  ancient  figures, 
which  was  no  uncommon  practice 
among  the  Romans  ;  and  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  Plutarch,  the  buildings 
of  Pericles  were  not  in  the  least  im- 
paired by  age  in  his  time ;  therefore 
this  temple  could  not  want  any  mate- 
rial repairs  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian." 

With  regard  to  the  works  of  Ha- 
drian at  Athens,  Spartian  says,  "  that 
he  did  much  for  the  Athenians  ;"f 
and  a  little  after,  on  his  second  visit 
to  Athens,  "  going  to  the  East  he 
made  his  journey  through  Athens, 
and  dedicated  the  works  which  he 
had  begun  there ;  and  particularly  a 
temple  to  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  an 
altar  to  himself." 

The  account  given  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  is  neat  ly  to  the  same  effect,  add- 
ing that  he  placed  his  own  statue 
within  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter, which  he  erected,  [j: 

He  called  some  other  cities  after 
his  own  name,  and  dii  ccted  a  part  of 
Athens  to  be  styled  Iladrianopolis ;  § 
but  no  mention  is  made  by  any  an- 
cient author,  of  his  touching  or  repair- 
ing the  Parthenon.     Pausanias,  who 


*  Ictinus  and  Carpion  were  jointly  concerned  in  this  work,  for  which  we  have  the 
authority  of  Vitruvius,  Lib.  7.  praefat. 

t  Folio  Edit.  Paris,  1620.  p.  6.         %  B.  69,  c.  16.        §  Spartian,  p.  10. 
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wrote  in  his  reign,  says,  that  **  the 
temples  which  Hadrian  either  erected 
from  the  foundation,  or  adorned  with 
dedicated  gifts  and  decorations,  or 
whatever  donations  he  made  to  the 
cities  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Bar- 
barians also,  who  made  application  to 
him,  were  all  recorded  at  Athens  in 
the  temple  common  to  all  the  gods."* 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  a  confused 
recollection  of  the  statue  which  Ha- 
drian actually  placed  at  Athens,  may 
have  led  one  of  the  earliest  travellers 
into  a  mistake,  which  has  been  re- 
peated, and  countenanced  by  subse- 
quent writers;  but  M.  Fauvel,  who 
will  be  quoted  presently,  speaks  as 
from  his  own  examination  and  obser- 
vation, when  he  mentions  the  two 
statues  in  question ;  which,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  still  remain  (without  their 
heads)  upon  the  pediment  of  the  en- 
trance, and  have  not  been  removed 
by  Lord  Elgin. 

An  exact  copy  of  these  drawings, 
by  the  Marquis  de  NointePs  painter, 
is  given  in  M.  Barry's  works;  which 
are  rendered  more  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  a  consi- 


derable part  of  the  temple  in  the 
Turkish  war  by  the  falling  of  a  Ve- 
netian bomb,  within  a  short  time  after 
the  year  in  which  they  were  made ; 
which,  however,  must  have  been  prior 
to  the  date  of  1683,  affixed  to  the 
plate  in  Barry's  works,  (2  vols.  p. 
163.     London,  1809.) 

Some  notes  of  M.  Fauvel,  a  paint- 
er and  antiquarian,  who  moulded  and 
took  casts  from  the  greatest  part  of 
the  sculptures,  and  remained  fifteen 
years  at  Athens,  are  given  with  the 
tracings  of  these  drawings ;  in  which 
it  is  said,  with  regard  to  these  pedi- 
ments, "  These  figures  were  adorned 
with  bronze,  at  least  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  head  of  Sabina,  which  is  one 
of  the  two  that  remain  ;  and  which, 
having  fallen,  and  being  much  muti- 
lated, was  brought  to  M.  Fauvel.  The 
traces  are  visible  of  the  little  cramps 
which  probably  fixed  the  crown  to 
the  head.  The  head  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  still  exists.  Probably  this 
group  has  been  inserted  to  do  honour 
to  that  emperor,  for  it  is  of  a  work- 
manship different  from  the  rest  of  the 
sculpture." 


*  Paus.  Att.  p,  S.  Ed.  Xyl. 
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Admiralty-'qffi.cet  Sept,  15. 
-Captain  Brisbane,  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  Queen  Charlotte,  arrived  at 
this  office  last  night  with  the  fol- 
lowing dispatches  from  Admiral 
Lord  Exmouth,  G.  C.  B.  addressed 
to  John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq. : — 

Queen  CharloHef  Algiers-Bayt 
Aug,  28. 
Sir, — In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
long  life  of  public  service,  no  circum- 
«tance  has  ever  produced  on  my  mind 
such  impressions  of  gratitude  and  joy 
as  the  event  of  yesterday.  To  have 
been  one  of  the  humble  instruments, 
in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence, 
for  bringing  to  reason  a  ferocious  go- 
vernment, and  destroying  for  ever 
the  insufferable  and  horrid  system  of 
Christian  slavery,  can  never  cease  to 
be  a  source  of  delight  and  heartfelt 
comfort  to  every  individual  happy 
enough  to  be  employed  in  it.  I  may, 
I  hope,  be  permitted,  under  such  im- 
pressions, to  offer  my  sincere  congra- 
tulations to  their  Lordships  on  the 
complete  success  which  attended  the 
gallant  efforts  of  his  Majesty's  fleet 
in  their  attack  upon  Algiers  of  yester- 
day ;  aad  the  happy  result  produced 


from  it  on  this  day  by  the  signature 
of  peace. 

Thus  has  a  provoked  war  of  two  / 
days*  existence  been  attended  by  a 
complete  victory,  and  closed  by  a  re- 
newed peace  for  England  and  her 
ally,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
on  conditions  dictated  by  the  firm- 
ness and  wisdom  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, and  commanded  by  the  vi- 
gour of  their  measures. 

My  thanks  are  justly  due  for  the 
honour  and  confidence  his  Majesty's 
ministers  have  been  pleased  to  repose 
on  my  zeal,  on  this  highly  important 
occasion.  The  means  were  by  them 
made  adequate  to  my  own  wishes, 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  measures 
speak  for  themselves.  Not  more  than 
one  hundred  days,  since  I  left  Algiers 
wilh  the  British  fleet,  unsuspicious 
and  ignorant  of  the  atrocities  which 
had  been  committed  at  Bona;  that 
fleet,  on  its  arrival  in  England,  was 
necessarily  disbanded,  and  another, 
with  proportionate  resources,  created  - 
and  equipped;  and,  although  impe- 
ded in  its  progress  by  calms  and  ad- 
verse winds,  has  poured  the  venge- 
'ance  of  an  insulted  nation,  in  chasti- 
sing the  cruelties  of  a  ferocious  go- 
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vernment,  with  a  promptitude  beyond 
example,  and  highly  honourable  to 
the  national  character,  eager  to  re- 
sent oppression  or  cruelty,  whenever 
practised  upon  those  under  their  pro- 
tection. 

Would  to  God  that  in  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  1  had  not  deeply 
to  lament  the  severe  loss  of  so  many 
gallant  officers  and  men ;  they  have 
profusely  bled  in  a  contest  which  has 
been  peculiarly  marked  by  proofs  of 
such  devoted  heroism  as  would  rouse 
every  noble  feeling,  did  I  dare  in- 
dulge in  relating  them. 

Their  Lordships  will  already  have 
been  informed,  by  his  Majesty's  sloop 
Jasper,  of  my  proceedings  up  to  the 
]4tli  instant,  on  which  day  I  broke 
ground  from  Gibraltar,  after  a  vexa- 
tious detention,  by  a  foul  wind  of  four 
days. 

The  fleet,  complete  in  all  its  points, 
with  the  addition  of  five  gun-boats, 
fitted  at  Gibraltar,  departed  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  with  the  most  fa- 
vourable prospect  of  reaching  the 
port  of  their  destination  in  three 
days ;  but  an  adverse  wind  destroyed 
the  expectation  of  an  early  arrival, 
which  was  the  more  anxiously  look- 
ed for  by  myself,  in  consequence  of 
hearing,  the  day  I  saijed  from  Gib- 
raltar, that  a  large  army  had  been  as- 
sembled, and  that  very  con-siderable 
additional  works  were  throwing  up, 
not  only  on  both  flanks  of  the  city, 
biLit  also  immediately  about  the  en- 
trance of  the  Mole  ;  from  this  1  was 
apprehensive  that  my  intention  of 
making  that  point  my  principal  ob- 
ject of  attack  had  been  discovered  to 
the  Dey  by  the  same  means  he  had 
heard  of  the  expedition.  This  intel- 
ligence was,  on  the  followin<r  ni^ht, 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  Promethe- 
us, which  I  had  dispatched  to  Al- 
giers some  time  before,  to  endeavour 
to  get  away  the  Consul.  Captain 
Dash  wood  had   with   dilliculty   suc- 


ceeded in  bringing  away,  disguised 
in  midshipman's  uniform,  his  wife 
and  daughter,  leaving  a  boat  to  bring 
off  their  infant  child,  coming  down 
in  a  basket  with  the  surgeon,  who 
thought  he  had  composed  it,  but  it 
unhappily  cried  in  the  gate-way,  and 
in  consequence  the  surgeon,  three 
midshipmen,  in  all  eighteen  persons, 
were  seized  and  confined  as  slaves  in 
the  usual  dungeons.  Ihe  child  was 
sent  off  next  morning  by  the  Dey, 
and  as  a  solitary  instance  of  his  hu- 
manity, it  ought  to  be  recorded  by 
me. 

Captain  Dashwood  further  confirm- 
ed, that  about  40,000  men  had  been 
brought  down  from  the  interior,  and 
all  the  Janissaries  called  in  from  dis- 
tant garrisons,  and  that  they  were  in- 
defatigably  employed  in  their  bat- 
teries, gun-boats,  &c.  and  every  where 
strengthening  the  sea-defences. 

The  Dey  informed  Captain  Dash- 
wood  he  knew  perfectly  well  the  ar- 
mament was  destined  for  Algiers,  and 
asked  him  if  it  was  true  ;  he  replied, 
if  he  had  such  information  he  knew 
as  much  as  he  diii,  and  probably  from 
the  same  source — the  public  prints. 

The  ships  were  all  in  port,  and  be- 
tween 40  and  50  gun  and  mortar- 
boats  ready,  with  several  more  m  tor- 
ward  repair.  The  Dey  had  closely 
confined  the  Consul,  and  refused  ei- 
ther to  give  him  up  or  promise  his 
personal  safety  ;  nor  would  he  hear  a 
word  respecting  the  officers  atid  men 
seized  in  the  boats  of  the  Prome- 
theus. 

From  the  continuance  of  adverse 
winds  and  calms,  the  land  to  the 
westward  of  Algiers  was  not  made 
before  the  '•Z6ih,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  day-break  the  fleet  was  ad- 
vanced in  sight  of  the  city,  though 
not  so  near  as  I  had  intended.  As 
the  ships  were  becalmed,  I  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  dispatching  a  boat, 
under  cover  of  the  Severn,  with  a 


r 

H  lag  of  truce,  and  the  xlemands  I  had 
to  make  in  the  name  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  (of  which  the  accom- 
panying are  copies)  ;  directing  the 
officer  to  wait  two  or  three  hours  for 
the  Dey's  answer,  at  which  time,  if 
no  reply  was  sent,  he  was  to  return 
to  the  flag-ship  :  he  was  met  near  the 
Mole  by  the  captain  of  the  port, 
who,  on  being  told  the  answer  was 
expected  in  an  hour,  replied,  that  it 
was  impossible.  The  officer  then  said 
he  would  wait  two  or  three  hours; 
he  then  observed,  two  hours  was  quite 
sufficient. 

The  fleet  at  this  time,  by  the 
springing  up  of  the  sea-breeze,  had 
reached  the  bay,  and  were  prepa- 
ring the  boats  and  flotilla  for  service, 
until  near  two  o'clock,  when,  obser- 
ving my  officer  was  returning  with 
the  signal  flying  that  no  answer  had 
been  received,  after  a  delay  of  up- 
wards of  three  hours,  1  instantly  made 
the  signal  to  know  if  the  ships  were 
all  ready,  which  being  answered  in 
the  affirinative,  the  Queen  Charlotte 
bore  up,  followed  up  by  the  fleet, 
for  then-  appointed  stations;  the  flag, 
leading  in  the  prescribed  order,  was 
anchored  in  the  entrance  of  the  Mole, 
at  about  fifty  yards  distance.  At  this 
moment  not  a  gun  had  been  fired, 
and  1  began  to  suspect  a  full  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  which  had  been 
so  many  hours  in  their  hands;  at  this 
period  of  profound  silence,  a  shot  was 
fired  at  us  from  the  Mole,  and  two  at 
the  ships  to  the  northward  then  lol- 
lowing ;  this  was  promptly  returned 
by  the  Queen  Charlotte,  who  was 
then  la:^hing  to  the  mainmast  of  a 
brig,  fast  to  the  shore  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Mole,  and  which  we  had  steered 
for,  as  the  guide  to  our  position. 

Thus  commenced  a  fire  as  anima- 
ted and  well  supported  as,  I  believe, 
was  ever  witnessed,  from  a  quarter 
before  three  until  nine,  without  inter- 
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mission,  and  which  did  not  cease  al- 
together until  half  past  eleven. 

The  ships  immediately  following 
me  were  admirably  and  coolly  taking 
their  stations,  with  a  precision  even 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  hope  ;  and 
never  did  the  British  flag  receive,  on 
any  occasion,  more  zealous  and  ho- 
nourable support.  To  look  further  on 
the  line  than  immediately  round  me 
was  perfectly  impossible,  but  so  well- 
grounded  was  my  confidence  in  the 
gallant  officers  1  had  the  honour  to 
command,  that  ray  mind  was  left  per- 
fectly free  to  attend  to  other  objects, 
and  I  knew  them  in  their  stations 
only  by  the  destructive  effect  of  their 
fire  upon  the  walls  and  batteries  to 
which  they  were  opposed. 

I  had  about  this  time  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  Vice-Admiral  Van  Ca- 
pellan*s  flag  in  the  station  I  had  as- 
signed to  him,  and  soon  after,  at  in- 
tervals, the  remainder  of  his  frigates, 
keeping  up  a  well-supported  fire  on 
the  flanking  batteries  he  had  offered 
to  cover  us  from,  as  it  had  not  been 
in  my  power,  for  want  of  room,  to 
bring  him  in  the  front  of  the  Mole. 

About  sun?et  I  received  a  message 
from  Rear-Admiral  Mi!ne,  conveying 
to  me  the  severe  loss  the  Impregna- 
ble was  sustaining,  having  then  150 
killed  and  wounded,  and  requesting 
I  would,  if  possible,  send  him  a  fri- 
gate to  divert  some  of  the  fire  he  was 
under. 

The  Glasgow,  near  me,  immediate- 
ly weighed,  but  the  wind  had  been 
driven  away  by  the  cannonade,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  anchor  again,  ha- 
ving obtained  rather  a  better  position 
than  before. 

I  had  at  this  time  sent  orders  to 
the  explosion  vessel,  under  the  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Fleming  and  Mr  Park- 
er, by  Captain  Reade  of  the  engi- 
neers, to  bring  her  into  the  Mole; 
but  the  Rear-Admiral  having  thought 
she  would  do  him  essential  service  if 
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exploded  under  the  battery  in  his 
front,  I  sent  orders  to  this  vessel  to 
that  effect,  which  were  executed.  I 
desired  also  the  Rear- Admiral  might 
be  informed,  that  many  of  the  sliips 
being  now  in  flames,  and  certain  of 
the  destruction  of  the  whole,  I  consi- 
dered I  had  executed  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  my  instructions,  and 
should  make  every  preparation  for 
withdrawing  the  ships,  and  desired 
he  would  do  so  as  soon  as  possible 
with  his  division. 

There  were  awful  moments  during 
the  conflict,  which  I  cannot  now  at- 
tempt to  describe,  occasioned  by  fi- 
ring the  ships  so  near  us,  and  I  had 
long  resisted  the  eager  entreaties  of 
several  around  me,  to  make  the  at- 
tempt upon  the  outer  frigate,  distant 
about  lOG  yards,  which  at  length  I  gave 
into,  and  Major  Gossett,  by  my  side, 
who  had  been  eager  to  land  his  corps 
of  miners,  pressed  me  most  anxiously 
for  permission  to  accompany  Lieute- 
nant Richards  in  this  ship's  barge. 
The  frigate  was  instantly  boarded, 
and  in  ten  minutes  in  a  perfect  blaze ; 
a  gallant  young  midshipman,  in  rocket 
boat  No.  8,  although  forbidden,  was 
led  by  his  ardent  spirit  to  follow  in 
support  of  the  barge,  in  which  he  was 
desperately  wounded,  his  brother  of- 
ficer killed,  and  nine  of  his  crew. 
The  barge,  by  rowing  more  rapidly, 
had  suffered  less,  and  lost  but  two. 

The  enemy's  batteries  around  my 
clivision  were  about  ten  o'clock  si- 
lenced, and  in  a  state  of  perfect  ruin 
and  dilapidation  ;  and  the  fire  of  the 
ships  was  reserved  as  muclr  as  possi- 
ble, to  save  powder,  and  reply  to  a 
few  guns  now  and  then  bearing  upon 
us,  although  a  fort  on  the  upper  angle 
of  the  city,  on  which  our  guns  could 
not  be  brought  to  bear,  continued  to 
annoy  the  ^hips  by  sliot  and  shells 
during  the  whole  time. 

Providence  at  this  interval  gave  to 
jmy   anxio^is   wishes   the   usuui    land 


wind,  common  in  this  bay,  and  my 
expectations  were  completed.  We 
were  all  hands  employed  warping  and 
towing  off,  and,  by  the  help  of  the 
light  air,  the  whole  were  under  sail, 
and  came  to  anchor  out  of  reach  of 
shells  about  two  in  the  morning,  after 
twelve  hours  incessant  labour. 

The  flotilla  of  mortar,  gun,  and 
rocket  boats,  under  the  direction  of 
their  respective  artillery  officers,  sha- 
red, to  the  full  extent  of  their  power, 
in  the  honours  of  this  day,  and  per- 
formed good  service  ;  it  was  by  their 
fire  all  the  ships  in  the  port  (with  the 
exception  of  the  outer  frigate)  were 
in  flames,  which  extended  rapidly 
over  the  whole  arsenal,  storehouses, 
and  gun-boats,  exhibiting  a  spectacle 
of  awful  grandeur  and  interest  no  pei^ 
can  describe. 

The  sloops  of  war  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  aid  and  assist  the 
ships  of  the  line,  and  prepare  for 
their  retreat,  performed  not  only  that 
duty  well,  but  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  firing  through  the  inter- 
vals, and  were  constantly  in  motion. 

The  shells  from  the  bombs  were 
admirably  well  thrown  by  the  royal 
marine  artillery ;  and  though  thrown 
directly  across  and  over  us,  not  an 
accident  that  I  know  of  occurred  to 
any  ship. 

The  whole  was  conducted  in  per- 
fect silence,  and  such  a  thing  as  a 
cheer  I  never  heard  in  any  part  of 
the  line;  and  that  the  guns  were  well 
worked  and  directed,  will  be  seen  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  remember- 
ed by  these  barbarians  for  ever. 

The  conducting  this  ship  to  her 
station  by  the  masters  of  the  fleet  and 
ship  excited  the  praise  of  all.  The 
former,  has  been  my  companion  in 
arms  for  more  than  20  years. 

Having  thus  detailed,  although  but 
imperfectly,  the  progress  of  this  short 
service,  1  venture  to  hope,  that  the 
humble  and  devoted  services  of  ray- 
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^M  '  self  and  the  officers  and  men  of  every 
^^  description  I  have  the  honour  to 
command,  will  be  received  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
ivith  his  accustomed  grace.  The  ap- 
probation of  our  service,  by  our  Sove- 
reign, and  the  good  opinion  of  our 
country,  will,  I  venture  to  affirm,  be 
received  by  us  all  with  the  highest 
satisfaction. 

If  I  attempted  to  name  to  their 
Lordships  the  numerous  officers  who, 
in  such  a  conflict,  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent periods  more  conspicuous  than 
their  companions,  I  should  do  injus- 
tice to  many ;  and  I  trust  there  is  no 
officer  in  the  fleet  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  command  who  will  doubt  the 
grateful  feelings  I  shall  ever  cherish 
for  their  unbounded  and  unlimited 
"  support.  Not  an  officer  nor  man  con- 
fined his  exertions  within  the  precise 
limits  of  their  own  duty  ;  all  were 
eager  to  attempt  services  which  I 
found  more  difficult  to  restrain  than 
excite ;  and  no  where  was  this  feel- 
ing more  conspicuous  than  in  my  own 
captain,  and  those  officers  immediate- 
ly about  my  person.  My  gratitude 
and  thanks  are  due  to  all  under  my 
command,  as  well  as  to  Vice- Admiral 
Capellan,  and  the  officers  of  the  squa- 
dron of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands;  and  I  trust  they  will 
believe  that  the  recollection  of  their 
services  will  never  cease  but  with  my 
life.  In  no  instance  have  I  ever  seen 
more  energy  and  zeal ;  from  the 
youngest  midshipman  to  the  highest 
rank,  all  seemed  animated  by  one 
soul,  and  of  which  I  shall  with  de- 
light bear  testimony  to  their  Lord- 
ships, whenever  that  testimony  can 
be  useful. 

I  have  confided  this  dispatch  to 
Rear-Admiral  Milne,  my  second  in 
command,  from  whom  I  have  re- 
ceived, during  the  whole  service  in- 
trusted to  me,  the  most  cordial  and 
honourable  support.    He  is  perfectly 
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informed  of  every  transaction  of  the 
fleet,  from  the  earliest  period  of  my 
command,  and  is  fully  competent  to 
give  their  Lordships  satisfaction  on 
any  points  which  I  may  have  over- 
looked or  have  not  time  to  state.  I 
trust  I  have  obtained  from  him  his 
esteem  and  regard,  and  I '  regret  I 
had  not  sooner  been  known  to  him. 

The  necessary  papers,  together  with 
the  defects  of  the  ships  and  the  re- 
turn of  killed  and  wounded,  accom- 
pany this  dispatch ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  Captains  Ekins  and  Goode  are 
doing  well,  as  also  the  whole  of  the 
wounded.  By  accounts  from  the 
shore,  I  understand  the  enemy's  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  is  between  6 
and  7,000  men. 

In  recommending  my  officers  and 
fleet  to  their  Lordships'  protection 
and  favour, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

EXMOUTH. 

A  General  Abstract  of  the  Killed  and 
Wounded  in  the  Squadron  under 
Admiral  Lord  Exmouth's  Com- 
mand, in  the  Attack  of  Algiers,  the 
27th  of  August,  1816. 

Queen  Charlotte,  Admiral  Lord 
Exmouth,  G.  C.  B.  Captain  James 
Brisbane,  C.  B. — 7  seamen,  I  marine, 
killed;  14  officers,  82  seamen,  24 ma*- 
rines,  2  marine  artillery,  5  sappers 
and  miners,  4  boys,  wounded. 

Impregnable,  Rear-Admiral  Milne, 
Captain  Edward  Brace,  C.  B. — 1  offi- 
cer, 37  seamen,  10  marines,  2  boys, 
killed;  2  officers.  111  seamen,  2X 
marines,  9  sappers  and  miners,  17 
boys,  wounded. 

Superb,  Charles  Ekins — 2  officers, 
3  seamen,  2  marines,  1  rocket  troop, 
killed ;  6  officers,  62  seamen,  14  ma- 
rines, 2  marine  artillery,  wounded. 

Minderi,  William  Paierson — 5  sea- 
men, 2  marines,  killed  ;  2  officers,  26 
seamen,  9  marines,  wounded. 
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Albion,  John  Coode — 2  officers,  1 
seaman,  killed;  2  officers,  10 seamen, 
3  marines,  wounded. 

Leander,  Ed.  Chetham,  C.  B.— 5 
officers,  1 1  seamen,  J  marine,  killed : 

8  officers,  69  seamen,  25  marines,  4 
boys,  12  supernumeraries,  wound- 
ed. 

Severn,  Hon.  T.  W.  Aylmer— 2 
seamen,  1  marine,  killed ;  5  officers, 
25  seamen,  3  marines,  1  boy,  wound- 
ed. 

Glasgow,  Hon.  A.  Maitland.— 9 
seamen,  1  marine,  killed;  8  officers, 
25  seamen,  3  marines,  1  boy  wound- 
ed. 

Granicus,  W.  F.  Wise— 3  officers, 

9  seamen,  I  marine,  1  marine  artillery, 

2  boys,  killed  ;  5  officers,  31  seamen, 

3  marines,  2  rocket  troop,  1  boy, 
wounded. 

Hebrus,  Ed.  Palmer,  C.  B— 1  offi- 
cer, 3  seamen,  killed  ;  1  officer,  10 
seamen,  1  marine,  2  rocket  troop,  1 
boy,  wounded. 

Heron,  George  Bentham None 

killed  or  wounded. 

Mutine,  James  Mould — Nonekilled 
or  wounded. 

Prometheus,  W.  B.  Dashwood — 
None  killed  or  wounded. 

Cordelia,  W.  Sargent — None  killed 
or  wounded. 

Britomart,  R.  Riddell— None  kill- 
ed or  wounded. 

Belzebub,  William  Kempthorne — 
None  killed  or  wounded. 

Infernal,  Hon.  G.  J.  Perceval — 1 
officer,  1  seaman,  killed  ;  6  officers, 
8  seamen,  1  marine  artillery,  2  boys, 
wounded. 

Hecla,  W.  Popham — None  killed 
or  wounded. 

Fury  C.  R.  Moorsom — None  kill- 
ed or  wounded. 

Total,  15  officers,  88  seamen,  19 
marines,  1  marine  artillery,  1  rocket 
troop,  4  boys,  killed;  59  officers,  4-59 
seamen,  106  marines,  5  marine  artil- 
lery, li  sappers  and  miners,  4?  rocket 


troop,  81  boys,  12  supernumeraries^ 
wounded. 

Total  killed  and  wounded,  128  kill- 
ed, 690  wounded. 

Dutch  Squadron, 

Melampus,  Vice-Admiral  Baron 
Van  Capellen,  Capt.  De  Mair — 3 
killed,  15  wounded. 

Frederica,  Capt.  Vander  Straten 

5  wounded. 

Dagaraad,  Captain  Polders— 4? 
wounded. 

Diana,  Captain  Ziervogel — 6  kill- 
ed , 22  wounde  d 

Arastee,  Captain  Vander  Hart — 
4>  killed,'  6  wounded. 

Eendracht,  Captain  Wardenbur 
— None  killed  or  wounded. 

Total,  13  killed,  52  wounded.  Grand 
total,  883. 

Flotilla,  consisting  of  5  gun-boats, 
10  mortar-boats,  launches,  8  rocket- 
boats,  flats,  32  gun-boats,  barges 
and  yawls.     Total,  55. 

The  whole  commanded  by  Captain 
F.  T.  Michell,  assisted  by  Lieutenant 
John  Davies,  ol"  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Kevans, 
Flag  Lieutenant  to  Hear  Admiral 
Milne. 

EXMOUTH. 

Memorandum  of  the  Destruction  in 
the  Mole  of  Algiers,  in  the  Al» 
tack  of  the  'ilUi  August. 

4  large  frigates,  of  44?  guns;  5 
large  corvettes,  Irom  24  to  30 ;  all  the 
gun  and  mortar-boats,  except  7  ;  30 
destroyed ;  several  merchant  brigs 
and  schooners ;  a  great  nunioer  of 
small  vessels  of  various  descriptions; 
all  the  pontoons,  Ughters,  &c. ;  store- 
houses and  arsenal,  with  all  the  timber 
and  various  marine  articles,  destroyed 
in  part ;  a  great  many  gun-carriages, 
mortar-beds,  casks,  and  ships'  stores 
of  all  descriptions. 

ExilOUTH. 
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His  Britannic  Majesty's  Ship 
^  Queen  Charlotte,  Algiers  Bay, 

I.  Aug.  ^8. 

'  Sir, — For  your  atrocities  at  Bona 
on  defenceless  Christians,  and  your 
unbecoming  disregard  to  the  demands 
I  made  yesterday,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England,  the  fleet 
under  my  orders  has  given  you  a  sig- 
nal chastisement,  by  the  total  de- 
struction of  your  navy,  store-houses, 
and  arsenal,  with  half  your  batteries. 
As  England  does  not  war  for  the 
destruction  of  cities,  I  am  unwilling 
to  visit  your  personal  cruelties  upon 
the  inoffensive  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  I  therefore  offer  you  the 
same  terms  of  peace  which  I  convey- 
ed to  you  yesterday  in  ray  Sovereign's 
name ;  without  the  acceptance  of  these 
terms,  you  can  have  no  peace  with 
England. 

If  you  receive  this  offer  as  you 
ought,  you  will  fire  three  guns  ;  and 
I  shall  consider  your  not  making  this 
signal  as  a  refusal,  and  shall  renew 
my  operations  at  my  own  conveni- 
ence. 

1  offer  you  the  above?  terms,  provi- 
ded neither  the  British  Consul,  nor 
the  officers  and  men  so  wickedly 
seized  by  you  from  the  boats  of  a 
British  ship  of  war,  have  met  with 
any  cruel  treatment,  or  any  of  the 
Christian  slaves  in  your  power ;  and 
1  repeat  my  demand,  that  the  Con- 
sul, and  officers  and  men,  may  be 
sent  off  to  me,  conformable  to  ancient 
treaties* 

I  have,  &c. 

EXMOUTH. 

To  his  Highness  the 
Dei/  of  Algiers. 

Queen  Charlotte,  Algiers  Bat/, 
August  30. 
General  Memorandum. — The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief is  happy  to  inform 
the  fleet  of  the  final  termination  of 
their  strenuous  exertions,  by  the  sig- 
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nature  of  peace,  confirmed  under  a 
salute  of  21  guns,  on  the  following 
conditions,  dictated  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Eng- 
land : — 

I.  The  abolition,  forever,  of  Chris- 
tian slavery. 

II.  The  delivery,  to  my  flag,  of  all 
slaves  in  the  dominions  of  the  Dey, 
to  whatever  nation  they  may  belong, 
at  noon  to-morrow. 

III.  To  deliver  also,  to  my  flag, 
all  money  received  by  him  for  the 
redemption  of  slaves  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year,  at  noon  also 
to-morrow. 

IV.  Reparation  has  been  made  to 
the  British  Consul  for  all  losses  he 
may  have  sustained  in  consequence 
of  his  confinement. 

V.  The  Dey  has  made  a  public 
apology,  in  presence  of  his  Ministers 
and  Officers,  and  begged  pardon  of 
the  Consul,  in  terms  dictated  by  the 
Captain  of  the  Queen  Charlotte. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  takes 
this  opportunity  of  again  returning 
his  public  thanks  to  the  admirals, 
captains,  officers,  seamen,  marines, 
royal  marine  artillery,  royal  sappers 
and  miners,  and  the  royal  rocket 
corps,  for  the  noble  support  he  haa 
received  from  them  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  arduous  service ;  and 
he  is  pleased  to  direct,  that  on  Sun- 
day next  a  public  thanksgiving  be 
offered  up  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
signal  interposition  of  his  Divine  Pro- 
vidence during  the  conflict  which  took 
place  on  the  27th  between  his  Majes- 
ty's fleet  and  the  ferocious  enemies 
of  mankind. 

It  is  requested  that  this  memoran- 
dum may  be  read  to  the  ships'  com- 
panies. 

To  the  Admirals,  Captains,  Offi- 
cers, Seamen,  Marines,  Royal 
S.ippers  and  Miners,  Royal 
Marine  Artillery,  and  the  Roy- 
al Rocket  Corps. 
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Queen  Charlottey  Algiers  Bay^ 
September  1. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  ac- 
quaint you,  for  their  Lordships*  in- 
formation, that  I  have  sent  Captain 
Brisbane  with  my  duplicate  dis- 
patches, as  I  am  afraid  that  Admiral 
Milne,  in  the  Leander,  who  has 
charge  of  the  originals,  may  experi- 
ence a  long  voyage,  the  wind  having 
set  in  to  the  westward  a  few  hours 
after  he  sailed. 

Captain  Brisbane,  to  whom  I  feel 
greatly  indebted  for  his  exertions,  and 
the  able  assistance  I  have  received 
from  him  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  service,  will  be  able  to  inform 
their  Lordships  upon  all  points  that  I 
may  have  omitted. 

Admiral  Sir  Charles  Penrose  ar- 
rived too  late  to  take  his  share  in  the 
attack  upon  Algiers,  which  I  lament, 
as  much  on  his  account  as  my  own; 
his  services  would  have  been  desirable 
in  every  respect. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
that  all  the  slaves  in  the  city  of  Al- 
giers, and  immediately  in  its  vicinity, 
are  embarked;  as  also  357,000  dol- 
lars for  Naples,  and  25,500  for  Sar- 
dinia. The  treaties  will  be  signed  to- 
morrow, and  1  hope  to  be  able  to  sail 
in  a  day  or  two. 

The  Minden  has  sailed  fbr  Gibral- 
tar to  be  refitted,  and  will  proceed 
from  thence  to  her  ultimate  destina- 
tion. 

The  Albion  will  be  refitted  at  Gib- 
raltar for  the  reception  of  Sir  Charles 
Penrose's  flag.     The  Glasgow  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  bring  home  with  me. 
1  have  the  honour,  &:c. 

EXMOUTH. 

To  John  Wilson  Croker, 
Esq.  S^c.  Admiraltij. 

Admiralty-office^  Sept.  24.      • 
Rear-  Admiral  Sir   David    Milne, 
K.  C.  B.  lias  arrived  at  this  office  with 
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the  original  dispatches  of  Admiral 
Lord  Viscount  Exmouth,  relative  to 
his  Attack  on  Algiers,  the  duplicates 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Gazette  Extraordinary  of  the  15th 
instant. 

He  is  also  the  bearer  of  dispatches 
from  Tiis  Lordship,  detailing  his  fur- 
ther proceedings,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance : — 

On  the  28th  of  August,  Treaties  of 
Peace  were  signed  by  the  Dey  with 
his  Majesty,  and  with  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands. 

On  the  same  day  also  was  signed, 
an  additional  article  or  declaration  for 
the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  to 
the  following  effect : — 

Declaration  of  his  most  Serene 
Highness  Omar,  Bashaw,  Dey  and 
Governor  of  the  warlike  City  and 
Kingdom  of  Algiers,  made  and 
concluded  with  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Baron  Exmouth,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honoura- 
ble Military  Order  of  the  Bath, 
Admiral  of  the  Blue  Squadron  of 
his  Britannfc  Majesty's  Fleet,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  his  said 
Majesty's  Ships  and  Vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  consideration  of  the  deep  inte- 
rest manifested  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent  of  England 
for  the  termination  of  Christian  sla- 
very, his  Highness  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers, in  token  of  his  sincere  desire 
to  maintain  inviolable  his  friendly  re- 
lations with  Great  Britain,  and  to 
manifest  his  amicable  disposition  and 
high  respect  towards  the  powers  of 
Europe,  declares,  that  in  the  event 
of  future  wars  with  any  European 
power,  not  any  of  the  prisoners  shall 
be  consigned  to  slavery,  but  treated 
with  all  humanity  as  prisoners  of  war, 
until  regularly  exchanged,  according 
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t3  European  practice  in  like  cases, 
{ nd  that  at  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties they  shall  be  restored  ^o  their 
lespective  countries  without  ransom; 
and  the  practice  of  condemning  Chris- 
tian prisoners  of  war  to  slavery  is 
hereby  formally  and  for  ever  re- 
nounced. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  Warlike 
City  of  Algiers,  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  the  28tli  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  Jesus  Christ 
1816,  and  in  the  year  of  the  He- 
gira  i231,  and  the  6th  day  of  the 
moon  Shawal. 

(The  Dey's  Seal.) 
(Signed)  Exmouth.         (L.S.) 
Admiral  and  Commander-in- 
Chief. 
(Signed)  H.  M*Douell.  (L.S. 
By  command  of  the  Admiral, 

(Signed)  Jos.  Grimes,  Sec. 

The  Dey  also,  in  presence  of  his 
Divan,  apologized  to  the  British  Con- 
sul for  the  personal  restraint  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  him  during 
■  the  late  transactions  ;  and  he  also 
paid  to  the  Consul  a  sum  of  3,000 
dollars,  as  a  remuneration  for  depre- 
dations committed  on  his  residence 
after  his  imprisonment. 

After  the  treaties  and  article  be- 
fore-mentioned had  been  negociated, 
and  that  the  Dey  had  refunded 
382,500  dollars,  which  he  had  lately 
received  from  the  governments  of 
Naples  and  Sardinia,  and  had  re- 
leased 1,083  Christian  slaves  who 
were  at  Algiers,  it  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Lord  Exmouth,  that  two 
Spaniards,  the  one  a  merchant,  and 
the  other  the  vice-consul  of  that  na- 
tion, had  not  been  released,  but  were 
still  held  by  the  Dey  in  very  severe 
custody,  on  pretence  that  they  were 
prisoners  for  debt. 

The  inquiries  which  his  Lordship 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  into 


these  cases  satisfied  him  that  the 
confinement  of  the  vice-consul  was 
groundless  and  unjustifiable,  and  he 
therefore  thought  himself  authorised 
to  demand  his  release,  under  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  for  the  deliverance 
of  all  Christian  prisoners. 

It  appeared  that  the  merchant  was 
'confined  for  an  alleged  debt,  on  the 
score  of  a  contract  with  the  Algerine 
government ;  but  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  contract  was  stated 
to  have  been  forced  on  the  individual, 
and  the  great  severity  of  the  confine- 
ment which  he  suffered,  determined 
his  Lordship  to  make  an  effort  in  his 
favour  also. 

This  his  Lordship  did,  by  request- 
ing his  release  from  the  Dey,  offering 
himself  to  guarantee  to  the  Dey  the 
payment  of  any  sum  of  money  which 
the  merchant  should  be  found  to  owe 
his  Highness. 

The  Dey  having  rejected  this  de- 
mand and  offer,  his  Lordship,  still 
unwilling  to  have  recourse  to  extre- 
mities, and  the  renewal  of  hostilities, 
proposed  that  the '  Spaniards  should 
be  released  from  irons,  and  the  mi- 
serable dungeons  in  which  they  were 
confined;  and  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Spanish 
Consul,  or,  at  least,  that  the  Consul 
should  be  permitted  to  afford  thena 
such  assistance  and  accommodation 
as  was  suitable  to  their  rank  in  life. 

These  propositions  the  Dey  also  po- 
sitively refused ;  and  Lord  Exmouth 
then  felt,  that  the  private  and  pecu- 
niary nature  of  the  transactions  for 
which  these  persons  were  confined 
must  be  considered  as  a  pretence  for 
the  continuance  of  a  cruel  and  op- 
pressive system  of  slavery,  the  total 
and  bona  fide  abolition  of  which  his 
instructions  directed  him  to  insist 
upon. 

He  therefore  acquainted  the  Dey, 
that  his  Highness  having  rejected  all 
the  fair  and  equitable  conditions  pro- 
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posed  to  him  on  this  point,  his  Lord- 
ship had  determined  to  insist  on  the 
unconditional  release  of  the  two  Spa- 
niards. He  therefore  desired  an  an- 
swer, yes  or  no  ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
the  latter,  stated,  that  he  would  im- 
mediately recommence  hostilities;  and 
his  Lordship  made  preparations  for 
that  purpose. 

These  measures  had  the  desired 
effect ;  and  the  two  persons  were  re- 
leased from  a  long  and  severe  capti- 
vity, so  that  no  Christian  prisoner  re- 
mained at  Algiers  at  his  Lordship's 
departure,  which  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  instant,  with  all  the 
ships  under  his  orders. 

His  Lordship  states,  that  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Penrose  had 
joined  in  the  Ister  on  the  28th,  and 
that  he  had  employed  the  Rear-Ad- 
miral  in  his  discussions  with  the  Dey 
relative  to  the  Spaniards,  and  his 
Lordship  gives  the  highest  praise  to 
the  prudence,  firmness,  and  ability 
with  which  Sir  Charles  Penrose  con- 
ducted himself  on  this  occasion. 

His  Lordship's  last  letters  are  dated 
from  Gibraltar  the  1 2th  instant,  and 
announce  his  intention  very  shortly 
to  sail  on  his  return  to  England. 

The  refunded  ransoms  have  been 
sent  to  the  Neapolitan  and  Sardinian 
governments,  and  the  slaves  released 
have  been  forwarded  in  British  trans- 
ports to  their  respective  countries. 

DUTCH  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNr  OF 
THE  BATTLE. 

The  Hague,  Sept.  16. 

Staats-Courant  Extuaordina- 
RY. — Lieutenant  Arriens,  of  the  na- 


val service,  this  morning  arrived  fVom 
the  Bay  of  Algiers,  which  he  left  on 
the  1st  of  September,  at  the  office  of 
the  marine  department,  with  dispatches 
from  Vice- Admiral  Capellen,  of  the 
following  contents: — 

Hon.  Sir; — Lord  Exmouth,  during 
his  short  stay  at  Gibraltar,  having  in- 
creased his  force  with  some  gun  boats, 
and  made  ail  his  arrangements,  on  the 
H'h  of  August  the  united  squadrons 
put  to  sea,  consisting  of  the  vessels  as 
per  margin  (1). 

On  the  1 0th,  off  Cape  de  Gate,  the 
Prometheus  corvette  joined  the  fleet. 
Captain  Dashwood  reported,  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  the  family  of 
the  British  Consul  at  Algiers  on  board 
by  stratagem  ;  but  that  their  flight 
being  too  soon  discovered,  the  Consul, 
together  with  two  boats'  crews  of  the 
Prometheus,  had  been  arrested  by  the 
Dey,  who,  having  already  received  a 
report  of  this  second  expedition,  had 
made  all  preparations  for  an  obstinate 
opposition ;  and  summoning  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  interior,  had  already  as- 
sembled more  than  50,000  men,  both 
Moors  and  Arabs,  under  the  walls  of 
Algiers. 

In  consequence  of  a  calm,  and  af- 
terwards by  strong  easterly  winds,  we 
were  not  before  the  Bay  of  Algiers 
until  the  27th  of  August  in  the  morn- 
ing. Lord  Exmouth  immediately  sent 
by  a  flag  of  truce,  a  written  proposal 
to  the  Dey,  containing  in  substance, 
that  the  late  atrocities  at  Bona  having 
broken  all  former  connections,  he  de- 
manded, in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
Regent, — 

1.  The  immediate  delivering  up  of 
all  Christian  slaves  without  ransom. 


(1)  Queen  Charlotte,  110  guns;  Impregnable,  98;  Superb,  74<;  Minden,  74; 
Albion,  74 ;  Leander,  50  ;  Severn,  40  ;  Glasgow,  40  ;  Granicus,  36  ;  Hebrus  36  ; 
Heron,  18;  Mutine,  18;  Prometheus,  18;  Cordelia,  10;  Britomart,  10;  Express, 
8 ;  Falmouth,  8  ;  Belzebub,  bomb ;  Fury,  idem  ;  Hecla,  idem ;  Infernal,  idem  ; 
(Dutch)  Melarapus,  44  ;  Frederica,  44 ;  Dageraad,  30  ;  Diana,  44 ;  Amstel,  44 ; 
and  Eendragdt,  18. 
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II.  The  restitution  of  all  the  money 
which  had  already  been  received  for 
the  Sardinian  and  Neapolitan  captives. 

HI.  A  solemn  declaration  from  the 
Dey,  that  he  bound  himself,  like  those 
of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  to  respect  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  in  future  wars 
to  treat  a!!  prisoners  according  to  the 
usatze  of  European  nations. 

IV.  Peace  with  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  like 
terms  as  with  the  Prince  Regent. 

On  all  these  articles  his  Lordship 
expected  an  answer  yea  or  no,  or  hos- 
tilities must  immediately  commence. 

His  Lordship,  on  whom  I  waited  in 
the  morning,  was  afraid  that  he  should 
that  day  be  obliged  to  rest  satisfied 
with  coming  to  anchor,  and  confine 
himself  for  the  night  to  an  attack  by 
bomb-vesselsj  gun  and  rocket-boats. 
Scarcely  had  1  returned  on  board  my 
vessel  when  the  sea-breeze  sprung  up, 
and  the  fleet  bore  into  the  bay  with 
press  of  sail ;  the  four  bomb-vessels 
immediately  took  their  station  before 
the  town,  and  every  thing  was  prepa- 
red for  the  attack*  Shortly  after- 
wards, his  Lordship  communicated  to 
me,  by  private  signal,  *'  I  shall  attack 
immediately,  if  the  wind  does  not  fail." 
Upon  this  1  immediately  made  signal 
to  form  line  of  battle  in  the  order 
agreed  upon,  in  the  supposition  that 
all  the  officers  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  tlie  position  of  the 
forts  and  batteries  that  fell  to  our 
ghare,  befiire  the  attack  was  to  begin  ; 
but  as  it  appears  the  signal  was  not 
well  understood,  I  resolved  to  change 
the  line,  and  to  lead  it  myself  in  the 
Melampus. 

At  half  past  one  o'clock  the  whole 
fleet  bore  up  in  succession,  the  Me- 
lampus closing  in  with  the  rearmost 
ship  of  the  English  line;  and  at  15 
minutes  past  two  o'clock,  we  saw  Lord 
Exmouth  with  the  Queen  Charlotte 
before  the  wind,  with  sails  standing, 
come  to  an  anchor  with  three  anchors 
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fronn  tlie  storn,  with  her  broadside  in 
the  wished-for  position,  within  pistol-  ^ 
shot  of  the  batteries,  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  mole. 

The  daring  and  unexpected  ma- 
noeuvre of  this  vessel  (a  three-decker) 
appears  to  have  so  confounded  thfe 
enemy  that  a  second  ship  of  the  line 
had  already  well  nigh  taken  her  posi- 
tion before  the  batteries  opened  their 
fire,  which,  how  violent  soever,  was 
fully  replied  to. 

Having  told  Captain  de  Man  that 
I  wished,  as  speedily  as  possible,  with 
the  Melampus,  and  the  other  frigates 
in  succession,  to  take  our  position  on 
the  larboard  side  of  Lord  Exmouth, 
and  to  draw  upon  our  squadron  all  the 
fire  of  the  southern  batteries,  the  Cap- 
tain brought  his  frigate  in  a  masterly 
manner  under  the  cross  fire  of  more 
than  100  guns,  the  bowsprit  quite  free 
of  the  Glasgow,  with  an  anchor  from 
the  head  and  stern,  in  the  required 
position,  so  as  to  open  our  larboard 
guns  at  the  same  minute.  Captain 
Ziervogel,  who  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  above  plan,  and  with  the  bat- 
teries, brought  his  frigate,  the  Diana, 
nearly  at  the  s^me  moment,  within  a 
fathom's  length  of  the  place  where  I 
had  wished  it,  for  our  directed  posi- 
tion. The  Daggeraad,  Captain  Pol- 
ders, also  immediately  opened  her  bat- 
teries in  the  best  direction.  The  Cap- 
tains Van  der  Straten  and  Van  der 
Hart,  by  the  thick  smoke,  and  not  be- 
ing so  fully  acquainted  with  the  local- 
ities, were  not  so  fortunate  in  the  first 
moments  ;  but  worked  with  the  great- 
est coolness,  and  under  the  heaviest 
fire,  so  as  to  give  their  batteries  a  good 
direction.  The  Eendragt,  Captain- 
lieutenant  Wardenberg,  which  I  had 
placed  in  reserve,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  bring  assistance,  remained  under 
the  fire  of  the  batteries  close  by. 

Our  ships  had  not  fired  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  when  Lord  Ex- 
mouth acquainted  me  that  he  was  very 
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much  satisfied  with  the  direction  of  the 
fire  of  our  squadron  on  the  southern 
batteries,  because  these  giving  now  as 
little  hinderance  as  possible,  he  com- 
manded the  whole  of  the  mole,  and  all 
the  enemy's  ships. 

His  Majesty's  squadron,  as  well  as 
the  British  force,  appeared  to  be  in- 
spired with  the  devotedness  of  our 
magnanimous  chief  to  the  cause  of  all 
mankind  ;  and  the  coolness  and  order 
with  which  the  terrible  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries was  replied  to  close  under  tlie 
massy  walls  of  Algiers,  will  as  little 
admit  of  description,  as  the  heroism 
and  self-devotion  of  each  individual 
generally,  and  the  greatness  of  Lord 
Exmouth  in  particular,  in  the  attack 
of  this  memorable  day. 

The  destruction  of  nearly  half  Al- 
giers, and,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
eviening.  the  burning  of  the  whole 
Algerine  navy,  have  been  the  result  of 
it.  Till  nine  o'clock.  Lord  Exmouth 
remained  with  the  Queen  Charlotte  in 
the  same  position,  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fire,  thereby  encouraging  every  one 
not  to  give  up  the  begun  work  until 
the  whole  was  completed,  and  thus 
displayed  such  perseverance  that  all 
were  animated  with  the  same  spirit, 
and  the  fire  of  the  ships  against  that 
of  a  brave  and  desperate  enemy  ap- 
peared to  redouble. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, by  the  loosening  of  the  burning 
wreck,  being  in  the  greatest  danger, 
we  were,  under  the  heaviest  fire,  only 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  our  noble 
leader;  but,  upon  offering  him  the 
assistance  of  all  the  boats  of  the  squa- 
dron, his  reply  was — **  that  having 
calculated  every  thing,  it  behoved  us 
by  no  means  to  be  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  but  only  to  continue  our  fire 
with  redoubled  zeal,  for  the  execution 
of  his  orders,  and  according  t9  his 
example." 

His  Lordship  at  last,  about  half  an 
hour  to  ten  o'clock,  having  completed 


the  destruction  in  tlie  mole,  gave  or- 
ders to  retire  without  the  reach  of  the 
enemy's  fire ;  which  I,  as  well  as  all  the 
others,  scrupled  to  obey,  before  the 
Queen  Charlotte  was  in  safety  from 
the  burning  ships. 

In  this  retreat,  which,  from  the  want 
of  wind,  and  the  damage  suffered  in 
the  rigging,  was  very  slow,  the  ships 
had  still  to  suffer  much  from  a  new- 
opened  and  redoubled  fire  of  the  ene- 
my's batteries ;  at  last,  the  land-breeze 
springing  up,  which  Lord  Exmouth 
had  reckoned  upon,  the  fleet,  at  12 
o'clock,  came  to  anchor  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay. 

The  Queen  Charlotte,  under  the  fire 
of  the  batteries,  passing  the  Melampus 
under  sail,  his  Lordship  wished  to  be 
able  to  see  me,  in  order  to  completely 
reward  me  by  shaking  my  hand  in  the 
heartiest  manner,  and  saying, — "  I 
have  not  lost  sight  of  my  Dutch 
friends;  they  have,  as  well  as  mine, 
done  their  best  for  the  glory  of  the 
day." 

This  circumstance,  and  the  general 
order  of  Lord  Exmouth  to  the  fleet, 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose 
a  copy,  must  make  the  squadron  hope 
for  his  Majesty's  satisfaction. 

For  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
I  have  to  refer  you  to  the  subjoined 
list :  it  is  remarkably  small  for  ships 
exposed  to  a  fire  of  eight  hours*  du- 
ration, in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
English  ships.  In  the  damage  done 
to  our  rigging,  &,c.  your  Excellency 
will  observe  that  we  have  been  less 
fortunate. 

The  day  after  the  action.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth'sent  a  second  summons  to  the 
Dey,  of  which  his  Lordship  sent  me  a 
copy ;  it  stated,  that  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  half  Algiers,  and  of  his  whole 
navy,  the  Dey  was  now  chastised  for 
his  faithless  conduct  at  Bona,  &c.  and 
that  he  could  only  prevent  the  total 
destruction  of  the  town  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  conditions  of  the  prece- 
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ding  day.  The  signal  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  conditions  was  the  firing 
of  tliree  shots,  which,  three  hours  af- 
terwards, we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing.  In  a  conference  with  two 
persons  empowered  by  the  Dey,  on 
board  Lord  Exmouth's  ship,  at  which 
myself,  together  with  Admiral  Milne 
and  Captain  Brisbane,  were  present, 
all  the  points  were  regulated.  The 
conclusion  of  the  peace  was  for  Eng- 
land and  the  Netherlands  celebrated 
by  the  firing  a  salute  of  twice  21  can- 
non ;  and  I  have  now  the  satisfaction 
of  wishing  you  joy  on  the  successful 
termination  of  the  efforts  of  his  Ma- 
jesty in  the  cause  of  Imnianity.  [Here 
follow  praises  bestowed  by  the  Admiral 
on  the  different  officers  of  his  squa- 
dron.] 

In  proof  of  his  adherence  to  the 
treaty,  the  Dey  must  this  day,  at  12 
o'clock,  deliver  up  300,000  dollars; 
and  all  the  slaves  must  be  ready  for 
embarkation  at  the  wharf.  Those  of 
our  country  are  in  number  26  or  27, 
all  well,  besides  many  others  driven 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
who  cannot  be  here  before  two  or  three 
days. 

I  shall  have  the  honour,  on  a  future 
opportunity,  to  report  farther  to  your 
Excellency  ;  and  am,  with  the  highest 
respect,  &c.  Sec. 

T.  Van  de  Capellen. 
His  Majesty  s  Frigate,  Me- 

lampusy   Bay  of  Algiers, 

August  30,  1816. 


INDIAN  DISPATCHES. 

From  the  Government  Gazette 
Extraordinary, 

Fort  William^  March  15,  1816. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the 

British  Government  and  the  Rajah  of 

Nepaul,   concluded  at  Segowley  on 


the  2d  of  December,  1815,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil on  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  ha- 
ving been  finally  ratified  by  the  Ra- 
jah of  Nepaul,  and  the  ratifications 
having  been  duly  exchanged  betweeh 
Major-General  Sir  David  Ochterlony, 
K.C.B.,  agent  of  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral, and  the  accredited  agents  of 
the  Government  of  Nepaul,  in  the 
British  camp  before  Muckwanpore, 
on  the  4th  instant,  a  copy  of  the  trea- 
ty is  published  for  general  informa- 
tion. 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Ho- 
nourable East  India  Company  and 
Maharajah  Bikham  Sah,  Rajah  of 
Nepaul,  settled  between  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bradshaw,  on  the  part  of  the 
Honourable  Company,  in  virtue  of 
the  full  powers  vested  in  him  by  his 
Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Francis 
Earl  of  Moira,  Knight  of  the  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
pi  rectors  of  the  said  Honourable 
Company  to  direct  and  controul  all 
their  affairs  in  the  East  Indies ;  and 
by  Seree  Gooroo  Gujraj  Misser,  and 
Chunder  Seekur  Opadeeah,  on  the 
part  of  the  Marajali  Grimaur  Jode 
Bikram  Saw  Behaudcr  Shumshees 
Jung,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  to  that 
effect  vested  in  them  by  the  said  Ra- 
jah of  Nepaul : — 

Whereas  war  has  arisen  between 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company 
and  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul ;  and  where- 
as the  parties  are  mutually  disposed 
to  restore  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity,  which,  previous  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  late  differences,  had  long 
subsisted  between  the  two  states,  the 
following  terms  of  peace  have  been 
agreed  upon  : — 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  perpe- 
tual peace  and  friendship  between  the 
Honourable  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul, 
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II.  The  Rajah  of  Nepaul  renoun- 
ces all  claim  to  the  lands  which  were 
the  subject  of  discussion  between  tlie 
two  states  before  the  war,  and  ac- 
knowledges the  right  of  the  Honour- 
able Company  to  the  sovereignty  of 
those  lands. 

in.  The  Rajah  of  Nepaul  hereby 
cedes  to  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  in  perpetuity,  all  the  under 
mentioned  territories  ;  namely, — 

First,  The  whole  of  the  low  lands 
between  the  rivers  Kali  and  Rapti. 

Secondly,  The  whole  of  the  low 
lands  (with  the  exception  of  Bootwul 
Khans)  lying  between  the  Kapti  and 
the  Gunduck. 

Thirdly,  The  whole  of  the  low 
lands  between  the  Gunduck  and 
Coostah,  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
British  Government  has  been  introdu- 
ced, or  is  in  actual  course  of  introduc- 
tion. 

Fourthly,  All  the  low  lands  be- 
tween the  river  Meilshec  and  the 
Teesah. 

Fifthly,  All  the  territories  within 
the  hills  eastward  of  the  river  Meil- 
chec,  including  the  fort  and  lands  of 
Naggree,  and  the  pass  of  Nagarcote, 
leading  from  Morung  into  the  hills, 
together  with  the  territory  lying  be- 
tween that  pass  and  Naggree.  The 
aforesaid  territory  shall  be  evacuated 
by  the  Goorkah  troops  within  forty 
days  from  this  date. 

IV.  With  a  view  to  indemnify  the 
Chiefs  and  Brahdars  of  the  state  of 
Nepaul,  whose  interests  will  suffer  by 
the  alienation  of  the  lands  ceded  by 
the  foregoing  Article,  the  British  Go- 
vernment agrees  to  settle  pensions  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  two  laCs  of 
rupees  per  annum,  on  such  Chiefs  as 
iiiay  be  selected  by  the  Rajah  of  Ne- 
paul, and  in  the  proportions  which  the 
Rajah  may  fix.  As  soon  as  the  selec- 
tion is  made,  sunnuds  shall  be  grant- 
ed, under  the  seal  and  signature  of  the 
Governor-General,  for  the  pensions 
respectively. 


V.  The  Rajah  of  Nepaul  renoun- 
ces, for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  success- 
ors, all  claim  to,  or  connection  with, 
the  countries  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Kali,  and  engages  never  to  have 
any  concern  with  those  countries,  or 
the  inhabitants  thereof. 

VI.  The  Rajah  of  Nepaul  engages 
never  to  molest  or  disturb  the  Rajah 
of  Siccem  in  the  possession  of  his  ter- 
ritories; but  agrees,  if  any  differences 
shall  arise  between  the  state  of  Ne- 
paul and  the  llajah  of  Siccem,  or  the 
subjects  of  either,  that  such  differen- 
ces shall  be  refef  red  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  British  Government,  by  whose 
award  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul  engages  to 
abide. 

Vn.  The  Rajah  of  Nepaul  hereby 
engages  never  to  take  or  retain  in  his 
service  any  British  subject,  nor  the 
subject  of  any  European  or  American 
state,  without  the  consent  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government. 

VHI.  In  order  to  secure  and  im- 
prove the  relations  of  amity  and  peace 
hereby  established  between  the  two 
states,  it  is  agreed  that  accredited  mi- 
nisters from  each  shall  reside  at  the 
court  of  the  other. 

IX.  This  treaty,  consisting  of  nine 
Articles,  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Rajah 
of  Nepaul  within  fifteen  days  from  this 
date ;  and  the  ratification  shall  be  de- 
livered to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brad- 
shaw,  who  engages  to  obtain  and  de- 
liver to  the  Rajah  the  ratification  of 
the  Governor-General  within  twenty 
days,  or  sooner,  if  practicable. 

Done  at  Segowley,  on  the 
2d  day  of  December,  1815. 
(L.S.)  Paris  Bbadshaw,  Lieut.- 
Colonel,  P.  A. 

(L.  S.)    GOOROO  GUJRA  J  MiSSER. 

(L.S.)  Chunder   Seckur    Opa- 

DEEAH, 

Published  by  command  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor-General  in 
council. 

(Signed)  J.  Adam,  Secretary  to 
the  GoTcrnment. 


I  General  Oi 
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General  Orders  by  his  Excellency  the 
Governor-General  in  Council. 

Fort  William,  March  15, 1816. 
The  Governor-General  in  council 
[is  pleased  to  direct,  that  a  royal  sa- 
lute, and  three  vollies  of  musquetry, 
>e  fired  at  all  the  principal  stations  of 
tlie  army,  in  honour  of  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  the  Briti^h  Govern- 
ment and  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul. 

(Signed)  J.  Adam,  Sec.  to  Gov. 


Fort  William,  March  8,  1818. 
To    Major   Nicol,   Acting  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army,  Mead-Quar- 
ters. 

Sir, — I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  report  to  his  Excellency  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  that  I  marched  at  seven  o'- 
clock yesterday  morning  from  Elown- 
dah,  after  placing  the  defences  of  the 
fortified  depot  there  in  a  forward  state 
of  preparation,  and  leaving  for  its  de- 
fence fourG-pounders,  and  seven  com- 
panies of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  4th 
Native  Infantry,  under  Major  Camp- 
bell, the  remaining  three  companies 
of  that  corps  being  posted  on  the 
crest  of  the  Chereeah-Ghates  pass. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  ad- 
vanced brigade,  with  a  light  train,  ar- 
rived at  our  present  ground  in  the 
Chowghera  Mundee,  which  is  an  open 
level  ground  immediately  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  hills  which  cover  the  for- 
tified heights  and  detached  defences 
ofMuckwampore,andsomewhatabove 
two  miles  from  those  forts. 

The  train  and  4<th  bKigade  arrived 
this  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  various 
obstacles  and  difficulties  having  re- 
tarded iheirprogressyesterday,  though 
the  distance  from  Etowndah  is  only 
six  miles. 

On  our  arrival,  the  enemy  had  a 
strong  party  posted  on  a  steep  hill  op- 


posite our  left  flank,  also  one  consi- 
derably to  the  right,  on  the  same 
ridge  ;  the  former  of  these  positions 
they  evacuated  early  this  morning, 
and  a  party  of  three  companies,  with 
a  small  detachment  of  his  Majesty's 
87  th  foot,  are  now  posted  there  ;  and 
I  am  in  hopes  of  turning  it  to  good  ac- 
count in  my  future  operations;  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  will  open  our  view  of  their 
positions. 

Colonel  Nicoi  reports  from  Ekoor, 
under  date  of  the  2.jth,  that  he  was 
induced  to  leave  the  5th  grenadier 
battalion,  and  the  1st  battalion  8th 
Native  Infantry,  and  their  proportion 
of  field  guns,  at  that  place,  under  Ma- 
jor Lumley,  with  a  view  of  checking 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
on  the  vallies  of  the  Raputee,  from 
their  posts  of  Kadrung  and  Operd- 
wrung,  to  which  they  had  retired  on 
his  advance.  The  colonel  also  stated 
his  intention  of  proceeding  next  morn- 
ing along  the  Raputee  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  force  to  join  me  at 
Etowndah,  and  I  trust  he  will  be  able 
to  effect  a  junction  with  this  camp  in 
two  or  three  days.     I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  David  Ochterlony, 
Major-General. 

Camp  near  Muckwamporct 
Feb.  28,  1816. 


To  Major  Nicolf  Acting,  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army,  Head-Quar- 
ters. 

Sir, — When  I  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  you  yesterday,  I  could 
hardly  suppose  that  a  post  so  recently 
and  voluntarily  abandoned,  would 
have  been  a  subject  of  contest ;  but 
1  had  hardly  closed  the  letter,  and, 
after  ascending  a  short  way  up  the 
hill  on  the  left  to  reconnoitre  the  ene- 
my's position,  had  proceeded  towards 
the  front  of  the  right  to  examine  a 
stockade,  supposed  to  be  situated  at 
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the  eastern  extremity  of  the  same 
ridge,  when  a  smart  firing,  advancing 
on  our  posts  from  the  eastward  at 
half-past  twelve,  announced  an  attack 
in  great  force. 

On  my  return  to  the  front  of  the 
line,  I  had  a  very  distinct  view  of 
the  enemy's  approach  in  large  bodies, 
and  successively  detached  to  the 
aid  of  the  party  on  the  hill,  the  light 
company  of  liis  Majesty's  87th,  and 
2d  battalion  25th  Native  Infantry; 
two  more  companies  of  the  87th,  with 
the  2d  battalion  i2th  Native  Infan- 
try, and  two  six-pounders  on  ele- 
phants, accompanied  by  Colonel  Mil- 
ler ;  and,  lastly,  the  2d  battalion  8th 
Native  Infantry. 

The  number  of  the  enemy  could 
not  be  less  than  2000  men,  with  se- 
veral guns,  and  repeated  reinforce- 
ments ;  and  during  a  momentary  su- 
periority in  numbers,  he  approached 
close  to  the  village,  which  was  obsti- 
nately and  gallantly  disputed  by  our 
small  party,  until  the  arrival  of  more 
troops  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day ;  and  from  this  time,  until  half- 
past  five,  their  repeated  assaults  on 
our  positions  were  invariably  repul- 
sed, and  he  was  at  length  driven  off 
in  confusion,  chiefly  by  a  charge  of 
the  2d  battalion  of  8th  Native  Infantry, 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
one  of  which,  a  four-pounder  on  a 
carriage  similar  to  that  of  our  moun- 
tain train,  was  abandoned, and  brought 
in  this  morning  ;  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gun  and  musketry  ammu- 
nition, which  was  found  strewed  about 
in  the  utmost  confusion. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy 
has  been  very  considerable,  and  is 
supposed  by  many  to  be  not  less  than 
500  men,  including  several  of  their 
officers,  as  appears  by  their  dresses. 

The  casualties  on  our  part  are,  I 
am  grieved  to  say,  many,  and  will  be 
«een  by  reference  to  the  enclosed  re- 
turn.    My  sense  of  the  gallant  con- 


duct of  the  corps  engaged,  and  of  in- 
dividuals, is  feebly  expressed  in  the 
accompanying  copy  of  division  orders 
of  this  date,  which,  I  trust,  will  meet 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Right  Honourable  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  D.  Ochterlony, 
Maj.  Gen, 
Camp  near  Miitktvampore, 
Feb.  29,  1816. 

Return  of  casualties  which  occurred 
in  corps  of  the  Dinapore  division  of 
the  army  in  the  field,  in  an  attack 
on  the  Heights,  near  Muckwam- 
pore,  on  the  28th  February,  1816. 

Camp,  Feb.  29,  1816. 

His  Majesty's  87th  regiment  of 
foot  (light  company) — Killed,  1 1  rank 
and  file  ;  wounded,  19  rank  and  file. 

2d  battalion  8th  Native  Infantry — 
Wounded,  2  sergeants  and  19  rank 
and  file. 

2d  battalion  12th  Native  Infantry — 
Killed,  1  sergeant,  and  seven  rank 
and  file;  wounded,  1  lieutenant,  1 
subadar,  1  jernadar,  7  sergeants,  and 
71  rank  and  file  ;  missing,  2  rank  and 
file. 

2d  battalion  22d  Native  Infantry 
(one  company) — Killed,  1  rank  and 
file ;  wounded,  1  rank  and  file. 

2d  battalion  25th  Native  Infantry — 
Killed,  1  lieutenant,  1  sul^adar,  3  ser- 
geants, and  20  rank  and  file  ;  wound- 
ed, 1  sergeant,  and  51  rank  and  file. 

Pioneers,  or  Sappers — Wounded, 
1  rank  and  file. 

Grand  total — 45  killed;  175  wound- 
ed ;  and  2  missing. 

N.  B. — Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
Tirrell,  1st  battalion  20th,  or  marine 
regiment,  doing  duty  with  the  2d  bat- 
talion 25th  Native  Infantry,  killed. 

Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  P.  Young, 
2d  battalion  12th  Native  Infantry,  se- 
verely, not  dangerously,  wounded. 
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*'  1  Bhestee  2d  battalion  25th,  and  1 
iidar  of  pioneers,  killed  ;  and  2  bil- 
rs  wounded,  not  included  above. 
(Signed)     W.L.Watson, 
Assist.-Adj.-Gen. 


division  Orders  hy  Major-General 
Sir  David  Ochterlony,  K,  C.  B.  Camp 
near  Muckvoampore. 


February  29. 

The  Major-General  returns  his 
thanks  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burnet, 
Major  Shapland,  Captains  Smith  and 
Fenton,  and  generally  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  corps  engaged  with 
the  enemy  yesterday. 

His  position  enabled  him  to  see  the 
gallant  style  in  which  they  ascended, 
and  the  ardent  spirit  with  which  they 
attacked  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  vantage  ground. 

Whilst  he  returns  thanks  to  Lieu- 
tenant Keer  and  Ensign  Impey  for 
maintaining  the  village  till  reinforced, 
he  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  so 
promising  an  officer  as  Lieutenant 
Tirrel. 

Lieutenant  Pickersgall,  Assistant 
Quarter-Master-General,  in  re-as- 
cending the  heights  with  the  i2th 
Native  Infantry,  evinced  a  continu- 
ance of  that  zeal,  spirit,  and  ability, 
which  has  already  been  frequently 
noticed,  and  entitles  him  to  the  thanks 
of  the  Major-General. 

The  Major-General  feels  himself 
inadequate  to  express  his  sense  of  the 
conduct  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mil- 
ler, for  the  obligation  he  has  confer- 
red on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occa- 
sions ;  and  he  can  only  ojSer  his  ac- 
knowledgments, with  an  assurance, 
that  his  being  on  the  heights  gave 
him  the  most  perfect  confidence  that 
every  thing  possible  would  be  done, 
and  nothing  practicable  omitted  ;  and 
this  confidence  was  repaid  by  the 
charge  of  the  2d  battalion  8lh  Native 


Infantry,  which  was  executed  under 
his  orders,  and  closed  the  day ;  and, 
while  it  did  honour  to  his  judgment, 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
corps  which  had  the  glory  to  carry 
them  into  effect. 

(Signed)  W.  L.  Watson, 
Assist.- Adj.-Gen. 
J.  NicoL,  Act. 
Adj.-Gen. 
Published  by  command  of  his  Ex- 
cellency   the    Governor-General    in 
Council. 

J.  Adam,  Sec.  to  the  Government. 


Government  Gazette  Extraordinary, 

Sunday,  March  10,  1816: 
We  have  high  satisfaction  in  pub- 
lishing the  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter announcing  the  capture  of  the  im- 
portant fort  of  Hurriapore. 


Bkugwamporet  Qd  March f  1816% 
g  p.  m. 

This  moment  1  have  received  in- 
telligence of  a  nature  which  will  afford 
you  satisfaction,  and  which  1  hasten 
to  communicate  by  extracts  from  my 
letters  from  Hurry hurpore. 

On  the  I  St,  the  enemy's  blockade  to 
the  S.  W.of  thefort  about  GOOyards  was 
attacked  with  all  the  light  companies 
of  the  brigade,  ( 1st  brigade,)  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  O'Halloran,  who 
arrived  within  100  yards  of  the  posi- 
tion at  day-break,  driving  in  a  small 
picquet  of  30  men,  who,  in  retreating, 
fired  upon  our  party,  thus  giving  the 
signal  to  those  in  the  blockade  and 
fort,  who  immediately  assembled  at 
the  latter,  and  commenced  a  (ire  from 
a  small  gun  in  the  stockade,  but  with- 
out effect,  almost  immediately  making 
a  sally  from  it  with  a  most  determined 
bravery,  but  were  most  gallantly  re- 
pulsed, although  with  some  loss  on 
our  bide,  not,  however,  amounting  to 
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more  than  10  or  12  killed,  17  wound- 
ed of  his  Majesty's  24-th  foot,  6  or  7 
of  2d  of  2 1  St  Native  Infantry,  about 
the  same  number  of  the  18th  Native 
Infantry,  and  16  of  the  Chumparun 
h'ght  infantry  battalion.  The  officers 
wounded  are  Major  Hughes,  his  Ma- 
jesty's 24'th,  in  left  arm  ;  Capt.  Smith, 
ditto,  right  knee,  severely. 

Lieutenant  O'Leary,  his  Majesty's 
24th,  thigli,  slightly;  Captain  Liiid- 
sey,  artillery,  right  hand  and  thighs ; 
and  Lieutenant  Des  Veeux,  Chumpa- 
ryn  light  infantry,  severely  in  both 
thighs. 

The  enemy  are  said  to  have  suffer- 
ed severely. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  2d,  the  ene- 
my evacuated  the  fort  of  Hurryhur- 
pore,  and  it  was  immediately  taken 
possession  of  by  our  troops. 

The  fatigue  of  the  brigade  has  beea 
great,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  guns  through  the  pass  of  Chur- 
reea-Ghauttie-range,  but  all  the  offi- 
cers and  men  are  in  high  health  and 
spirits,  and  ifriost  anxious  to  get  a 
sight  of  Nepaul. 


Supplement  to  the  London  Gazette. 

India  Board,  Whitehall^ 
August  10,  1816. 
A  dispatch,  dated  Fort  William, 
March  11,  1816,  has  been  received 
at  the  East  India-house  from  the  Go- 
vernor-General in  Council,  of  which 
the  following  are  extracts  and  co- 
pies : — 

We  desire  to  offer  to  your  Hon. 
Committee  the  expression  of  our  cor- 
dial congratulations  on  the  signal  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  first  ope- 
rations of  our  arms,  and  to  draw  your 
particular  attention  to  the  distinguish- 
ed merits  and  services  of  the  officers 
and  troops  engaged  in  them;,  whose 


zeal,  gallantry,  and  perseverance,  de- 
mand our  warmest  applause. 

Your  Honourable  Committee  will 
not  fail  to  perceive,  in  the  plan  of 
operations  adopted  by  Major-Gene- 
ral  Ochterlony,  the  same  judgment, 
ability,  and  military  skill,  which  have 
always  characterised  that  officer's  pro- 
ceedings, and  which,  on  the  present 
occasion,  supported  by  the  bravery 
and  disciphne  of  the  troops  under  his 
command,  have  enabl-d  him  to  sur- 
mount difficulties  of  no  ordinary  mag- 
nitude, in  passing  the  first  range  of 
hills,  and  to  defeat  the  bold  and  des- 
perate efforts  of  the  enemy  to  oppose 
his  subsequent  progress. 

The  conduct  of  Colonel  Kelly,  in 
the  command  of  the  detached  column 
directed  against  Hurryhurpore,  is 
justly  entitled  to  our  high  approba- 
tion ;  "and  we  have  great  satisfaction 
in  pointing  out  to  the  notice  of  your 
Honourable  Committee  the  testimony 
borne  by  Major-General  Ochterlony 
and  Colonel  Kelly  to  the  merits  and 
services  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  MU- 
ler,  of  his  Majesty's  87th  regiment ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Burnett,  of  the 
8th  regiment  of  Native  infantry;  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  O'Halloran,  of 
the  18th  regiment  of  Native  Infiantry  ; 
and  the  other  officers  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  enclosed  imports. 


Copy  of  a  letter  and  enclosure  from 
Colonel  W.  Kelly,  commanding  ihe 
1st  brigade,  to  Major- General  Sir 
David  Ochterlony. 

Sir, — I  had  the  honour,  in  my  let- 
ter of  the  28th  ult.,  to  acquaint  you 
with  my  intention  of  proceeding  to 
this  point  of  the  Hurryhurpore-hill, 
which  movement  1  executed  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  best  reconnoissance  that 
coidd  be  made,  without  particularly 
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,'  calling  the  attention  of  the  enen:iy  to 
our  movements,  it  appeared  that  a 
strong  point,  within  about  800  yards 
of  the  stockade  I  mentioned,  had  been 
neglected.  This  stockade  runs  upon 
the  range  and  to  the  westward  of 
the  Hurryhurpore  fort,  supposed  to 
be  about  1000  yards  from  it,  in  form 
a  semicircle,  and  the  mountain  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  extremities,  two 
guns  in  it,  and  in  all  respects  formida- 
ble. 

As  the  occupation  of  this  neglect- 
ed poiiit  appeared  to  be  of  great  mo- 
ment, it  was  advisable  to  take  it  by 
surprise.  I  consequently  ordered  the 
h'ght  infantry  companies  of  the  bri- 
gade, with  two  companies  of  each  of 
the  following  regiments,  viz.  his  Ma- 
jesty's 24th,  18th  native  infantry, 
Chumparun  light  infantry,  and  one 
company  of  the  2d  battalion  21st  na- 
tive regiment,  with  two  three-pound- 
ers, carried  by  bearers,  to  march  at 
three  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant-<I!o- 
lonel  O'Halloran,  who  took  possessien 
of  the  position  a  few  minutes  before 
six,  dislodging  a  picquet  left  for  its 
protection.    The  enemy,  in  very  con- 

Isiderable  force,  made  a  most  despe- 
rate and  obstinate  attack  to  recover 
this  point ;  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
send  a  few  companies  to  support  the 
rear  of  the  position,  which  was  threat-' 
ened. 
It  was  impossible,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  to  close  o*r  use  the  bay- 
onet, and  the  musketry  continued, 
without  interruption,  until  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  arrival  of  two 
six'-pounders,  and  two  five  and  a  half- 
inch  howitzers  on  elephants,  in  a  few 
minutes  decided  the  aftair,  and  left 
us  in  possession  of  an  almost  natural 
redoubt,  very  advantageously  situated 
for  further  operations. 

I  do  myself  the  honour  to  enclose 
a  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  which, 


considering  the  length  of  time  the 
aftair  lasted,  is  not  great.  Amongst 
the  wounded  you  will  find  Captain 
Lindsay,  of  the  artillery;  although  his 
wounds  are  not  severe,  I  fear  I  shall 
lose  his  active  services  for  a  time, 
which  I  lament  exceedingly,  having 
found  Captain  Lindsay  a  most  zeal- 
ous, able  officer,  both  as  an  artillerist 
and  engineer. 

I  am  highly  indebted  to  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel O'Halloran  for  the  able 
and  officer-like  manner  in  which  he 
executed  this  duty  ;  and  nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  flattering  or  credit- 
able than  his  report  of  the  gallant 
conduct  of  the  troops  throughout. 

From  every  report,  it  appears  that 
the  enemy  have  suffered  severely ; 
numbers  of  their  killed  are  lying  in 
all  directions  round  the  point  of  at- 
tack. Two  or  three  hundred  Goor- 
kahs  have  been  brought  in,  but  they 
are,  from  the  severity  of  their  wounds, 
unable  to  speak  or  give  intelligence. 

The  advanced  position  only  admits 
nine  companies,  which,  with  a  field- 
officer,  1  relieve  every  twenty-four 
hours.  It  will  take  some  time  to 
make  the  road  for  the  heavy  guns. 
We  are,  however,  this  day  employed 
in  getting  up  the  twelve-pounders, 
which  will  probably  breach  the  stock- 
ade. 

I  am  still  deficient  of  intelligence, 
and  uncertain  of  the  real  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  but  believe  them  to  be  as 
I  before  stated.  The  heavy  rain  of 
last  night  and  this  morning  interrupts 
our  operations,  but  1  hope  it  is  about 
to  clear. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  W.  Kelly,  Colonel, 

P.  S. — I  have  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion in  announcing  the  occupation,  by 
the  advanced  guard  under  the  field- 
officer  Major  Robeson,  of  his  Majes- 
ty's 21th  regiment,  of  the  stockade, 
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fort,  and  hill,  M^hich  were  evacuated 
some  time  this  morning  during  the 
rain  and  thick  weather  by  the  Goor- 
kah  force  under  Ranjoor  Kajee,  who 
joined  during  the  action  of  yesterday, 
and  commanded. 

(Signed)  W.Kelly. 

Return  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
1st,  or  Colonel  Kelly's  brigade,  in 
action  on  the  Heights  of  Hurry- 
hurpore,  on  the  1st  March,  1816. 

Campt  near  Hurri/kurpore, 
March  2,  1816. 
Artillery — Captain  Lindsay,  wound- 
ed severely,  but  not  dangerously ;  2 
Jascars  wounded. 

24th  foot— Brevet  Major  Hughes, 
wounded  slightly  ;  Captain  Smith, 
Lieutenant  O'Leary,  wounded  se- 
verely, but  not  dangerously;  4  pri- 


vates killed ;  1  sergeant,  ^  privates, 
wounded. 

18th  native  infantry,  1st  battalion, 
— 2  sepoys  killed ;  1  naick,  4  sepoys, 
wounded. 

21st  native  infantry,  2d  battalion, 
— 1  sepoy  killed;  1  naick,  1  sepoy, 
wounded. 

Chumparun  light  infantry — Lieu- 
tenant De  Voeux,  wounded  severely, ' 
but  not  dangerously  ;  1  sepoy  killed ; 

1  jemadar,  1 1  sepoys,  wounded. 

Pioneers — 2  privates  killed. 

Total  killed — 4  privates  of  the  24th 
foot,  4  sepoys. 

Total  wounded — 1  brevet  major,  2 
captains,  2  lieutenants,  1  jemadar,  1 
sergeant,  22  privates  of  the  24th  foot, 

2  naicks,   16  sepoys,  2  pioneers,   2 
gun  lascars. 

(Signed)   Geo.  Casement, 
Major  of  Brigade 
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Passed  in  ike  Fourth  Sessioji  of  ike  Fifth  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 66  GEO.  III. — 
A.  D.  1816. 


An  act  to  revive  and  continue,  until 
the  25th  of  Marcli  1818,  several  laws 
relating  to  the  duties  on  glass  made 
in  Great  Britain, 

An  act  to  revive  and  further  conti- 
nue, until  the  25th  of  March  1817,  an 
act  of  the  7th  of  George  2d,  for  the 
free  importation  of  cochineal  and  in- 
digo. 

An  act  for  continuing  to  his  Majes- 
ty certain  duties  on  malt,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, and  snuff,  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
on  pensions,  offices,  and  personal  es- 
tates, in  England;  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1816. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of  eleven 
millions,  by  exchequer  bills,  for  the 
service  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  year 
1816. 

An  act  to  extend  the  powers  of  an 
act  of  the  37th  of  his  present  Majesty, 
for  enabling  his  Majesty  more  effec- 
tually to  grant  conditional  pardons  to 
persons  under  sentence  of  naval  courts- 
martial,  and  to  regulate  imprisonment 
under  such  sentences. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the  6th  of 
July  1816,  an  act  of  the  54th  of  his 
present  Majesty,  for  explaining  and 
amending  several  acts  relating  to  spi- 
ritual persons  holding  of  farms,  and 
for  enforcing  the  residence  of  such 
persons  on  their  benefices  in  England. 
An  act  to  continue,  until  the  5th  of 
April  1818,  and  amend  an  act  of  the 
7 


48th  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  em- 
powering the  governor  and  the  com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  ad- 
vance the  sum  of  three  millions  towards 
the  supply  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1818. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the  5th 
of  July  1817,  an  act  of  the  49th  of 
his  present  Majesty,  for  regulating  the 
trade  and  commerce  to  and  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

An  act  for  charging  certain  duties 
on  foreign  packets  or  passage-vessels 
entering  or  departing  any  of  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain. 

An  act  for  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion ;  and  for  the  better  payment 
of  the  army  and  their  quarters. 

An  act  for  the  regulating  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's royal  marine  force  while  on 
shore. 

An  act  for  exhibiting  a  bill  in  this 
present  Parliament,  for  naturalizing" 
his  Serene  Highness  Leopold  George 
Frederick  Duke  of  Saxe,  Margrave  of 
Meissen,  Landgrave  of  Thuringuen, 
Prince  of  Cobourg  of  Saalfield. 

An  act  for  the  naturalization  of  his 
Serene  Highness  Leopold  George  Fre- 
derick Duke  of  8axf,  Margrave  of 
Meissen,  Landgrave  of  Thuringuen, 
Prince  of  Cobourg  of  Saalfield ;  and 
settling  his  precedence. 

An  act  for  empowering  the  govern- 
or and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
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land,  to  advance  the  sum  of  six  mil- 
lions, towards  the  suppl}'  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1816. 

An  act  to  carry  into  effect  a  conven- 
tion of  commerce,  concluded  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of 
America;- 

An  act  for  better  regulating  the  offi^ 
ces  of  receivers  of  crown  rents. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the  .'jth  of 
July  1821,  certain  additional  duties  of 
excise  in  Great  Britain. 

An  act  to  suspend,  until  the  5th 
April  3820,  the  duty  on  lead  export- 
ed from  Great  Britain, 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the  5th  of 
July  1M6,  an  act  of  the  4.7th  of  his 
present  Majesty,  for  granting  an  ad- 
ditional bounty  on  double  refined  su- 
gar exported. 

An  act  to  make  further  provision 
for  the  execution  of  the  several  acts 
relating  to  the  revenues,  matters  and 
things,  under  the  management  of  the 
commissioners  of  customs  and  port  du- 
ties, and  of  the  commissioners  of  inland 
excise  and  taxes  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  revive  and  continue,  until 
two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the 
restrictions  upon  payments  in  cash  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  an  act  for  sus- 
pending the  operation  of  an  act  of  the 
17th  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  re- 
straining the  negociation  of  promisso- 
ry notes  and  bills  of  exchange  under 
a  limited  sum,  in  England. 

An  act  for  the  more  eifectualiy  de- 
taining in  custody  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. 

An  act  for  regulating  the  inter- 
course with  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
during  the  time  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
shall  be  detained  there;  and  for  in- 
demnifying persons  in  the  cases  there- 
in mentioned. 

An  act  for  better  enabling  his  Ma- 
jesty to  make  provision  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  and  his 
Serene  Highness  Leopold  George  Fre- 


derick, Duke  of  Saxe,  Margrave  of 
Meissen,  Landgrave  of  Thuringuen, 
Prince  of  Cobourg  of  Saalfield. 

An  act  for  charging  certain  duties 
on  the  importation  of  butter. 

An  act  for  charging  certain  duties 
on  the  importation  of  cheese. 

An  act  to  amend  several  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  transportation  of  offenders; 
to  continue  in  force  until  the  1st  of 
May  1821. 

An  act  to  enable  the  commissioners 
of  his  Majesty's  treasury  to  issue  Ex- 
chequer bills,  on  the  credit  of  such  aids 
or  supplies  as  have  been  or  shall  be 
granted  by  parliament  for  the  service 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  year  1816. 

An  act  to  make  perpetual  certain 
temporary  or  war  duties  of  custom?, 
on  the  importation  into  Great  Britain 
of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandiz^e,  and 
to  repeal  so  much  of  several  acts  pass- 
ed in  the  4-7th,  49th,  and  51st  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  as  charge 
any  loans  made  for  the  service  of  the 
years  1807,  1809,  and  1811,  upon  tlie 
war  duties  of  customs  or  excise,  and 
to  charge  such  loans  on  the  duties  of 
customs  made  perpetual. 

An  act  for  indemnifying  the  com- 
missioners of  excise  in  Scotland,  and 
all  persons  who  may  have  acted  under 
their  authority,  in  relation  to  certain 
orders  issued  and  things  done  relative 
to  certain  acts  regarding  the  distille- 
ries in  Scotland. 

An  act  for  transferring  all  contracts 
or  securities  entered  into  with  or  given 
to  the  commissioners  for  transports, 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  and 
victualling. 

An  act  for  fixing  the  rates  of  sub- 
sistence to  be  paid  to  inn-keepers  and 
others  on  quartering  soldiers. 

An  act  to  indemnify  such  persons 
in  the  united  kingdom  as  have  omitted 
to  qualify  themselves  for  offices  and 
employments,  and  for  extending  the 
time  limited  for  those  purposes  respec- 
tively, until  the  25th  of  March  1817  ; 
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id  to  permit  such  persons  in  Great 
3ritain  as  have  omitted  to  make  and 
file  affidavits  of  the  execution  of  inden- 
tures of  clerks  to  attornies  and  solici- 
tors to  make  and  file  the  same  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  Hilary  Terra 
1817. 

An  act  to  charge  an  additional  duty 
on  corks,  ready  made,  imported  into 
Great  Britain. 

An  act  for  the  more  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual collection  of  the  tonnage  duty 
upon  ships  inwards;  for  empowering 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  officers  attendance  in  the 
port  of  London;  and  for  permitting 
ships  to  commence  and  complete  their 
loading  of  coals  before  the  delivery  of 
the  fitters*  certificates. 

An  act  to  repeal  two  acts  passed  iji 
the  reigns  of  Edward  4th  and  Richard 
3d,  which  prohibit  the  importation  of 
wrought  goods  and  certain  other  arti- 
cles. 

An  act  to  permit  the  importation  of 
prunes  the  produce  of  Germany. 

An  act  to  empower  his  Majesty  to 
suspend  the  ballot  or  enrolment  for 
the  local  militia* 

An  act  to  reduce  the  number  of 
days  of  muster  or  exercise  of  yeoman- 
ry and  volunteer  cavalry. 

An  act  for  the  further  continuing, 
until  the  5th  of  July  1818,  an  act  of 
the  4'4th  of  his  present  Majesty  to  con- 
tinue the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
several  acts  of  his  present  Majesty,  on 
payments  of  cash  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

An    act    for    raising    the    sum    of 
2,4-70,OOOl.  Irish  currency,  by  treasury 
bills,  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  for  the 
year  1816. 
^         An    act    for    raising    the    sum    of 
'    1,700,000).  British  currency,  by  trea- 
sury bills,  for  the  service  of  Ireland, 
'    for  the  year  1816. 

An  act  for  making  certain  allowances 

of  the  duties  payable  on  malt  and  beer. 

An  act  to  repeal  the  duties,  allowan- 


ces, and  drawbacks  of  Excise,  on  hard 
soap  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  im- 
ported from  Ireland ;  and  to  grant 
other  duties,  allowances,  and  draw- 
backs in  lieu  thereof. 

An  act  for  defraying  the  charge  of 
the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  local  mili- 
tia in  Great  Britain,  to  the  25th  of 
March  1817. 

An  act  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  civil  list. 

An  act  for  raising  the  suni  of 
1,200,0001.  Irish  currency  by  treasury 
bills,  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  for  the 
year  1816. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  three 
months  after  the  ceasing  of  any  re- 
striction imposed  on  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land from  issuing  cash  in  payment,  the 
several  acts  for  confirming  and  conti- 
nuing the  restrictions  on  payments  in 
cash  by  the  bank  of  Ireland. 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend  an  act, 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
for  the  more  easy  assessing,  collecting, 
and  levying  of  county  rates. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  farm- 
ing stock  taken  in  execution. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  passed  in 
the  present  session  of  Parliament,  enti* 
tied  •  An  Act  to  carry  into  Effect,  a 
Convention  of  Commerce  concluded 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America.* 

An  act  to  amend  and  render  more 
effectual  an  act  passed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  for  enabling  spiri- 
tual persons  to  exchange  their  parson- 
age houses  or  glebe  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

An  act  to  amend  and  render  more 
effectual  three  several  acts  passed  in 
the  48th,  49th,  and  52d  of  his  present 
Majesty,  for  enabling  the  commission- 
ers for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  to  grant  the  annuities. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
13,000,0001.  by  exchequer  bills,  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain,  for  the 
year  1816. 
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An  act  to  amend  an  act  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland,  in  the  ^Oth  of  his 
present  Majesty's  reign,  for  granting 
tlie  sum  of  500,0001.  for  promoting  in- 
land navigation,  and  for  other  purpo- 
ses therein  mentioned ;  and  to  enlarge 
the  powers  vested  in  the  directors  of 
all  works  relating  to  inland  navigation 
in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  repeal  the  several  stamp 
duties  in  Ireland,  and  also  several  acts 
for  the  collection  and  management  of 
the  said  duties,  and  to  grant  new  stamp 
duties  in  lieu  thereof;  and  to  make 
more  effectual  regulations  for  collect- 
ing and  managing  the  said  duties. 

An  act  to  grant  certain  rates,  duties, 
and  taxes  in  Ireland,  in  respect  of  fire 
hearths,  windows,  male  servants,  hor- 
ses, carriages,  and  dogs,  in  lieu  of  for- 
mer rates,  duties,  and  taxes;  and  to 
provide  for  the  more  effectual  collec- 
tion of  the  said  rates,  duties,  and  taxes. 

An  act  to  repeal  an  act  made  in  the 
51st  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  allow- 
ing the  manufacture  and  use  of  a  li- 
quor prepared  from  sugar  for  colour- 
ing porter. 

An  act  to  reduce  the  duty  of  excise 
on  salt  made  in  Ireland,  and  certain 
countervailing  duties  and  drawbacks 
in  respect  thereof. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  transferring 
stock  upon  which  dividends  shall  re- 
main unclaimed  for  the  space  of  at 
least  ten  years  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  also  all  lottery  prizes  or  benefits, 
and  balances  of  sums  issued  for  paying 
the  princi|)als  of  stocks  or  annuities, 
which  shall  not  have  been  demanded 
for  the  same  period,  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  reduction  of  the  nation- 
al debt. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  Majesty 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  raised  by  lotte- 
ries. 

An  act  for  erecting  a  harbour  for 
ships  to  the  eastward  of  Dunleary, 
within  the  port  of  Dublin. 


An  act  to  regulate  the  general  peni- 
tentiary for  convicts,  at  Millbank,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex. 

An  act  to  repeal  several  acts  rela- 
ting to  the  militia  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  amend  other  acts  relating  thereto. 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend  the 
acts  for  granting  duties  on  the  profits 
arising  from  property,  professions, 
trades,  and  offices,  so  far  as  extend  to 
the  due  assessment  and  collection  of 
the  duties  for  past  years ;  for  confirm- 
ing certain  abatements  already  made 
of  the  said  duties,  and  exempting  col- 
lectors bonds  from  stamp  duties. 

An  act  for  reducing  the  duties  pay- 
able on  horses,  used  for  the  purposes 
therein  mentioned,  for  two  years;  and 
for  repealing  the  acts  granting  allow- 
ances in  respect  of  children. 

An  act  to  enable  such  officers,  ma- 
rines, and  soldiers,  as  have  been  in 
the  land  or  sea  service,  or  in  the  ma- 
rines, or  in  the  militia,  or  any  corps  of 
fencible  men,  since  the  4<2d  of  his 
present  Majesty's  reign,  to  exercise 
trades. 

An  act  to  provide  for  a  new  silver 
coinage,  and  to  regulate  the  currency 
of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  this 
realm. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the  25th  of 
March  1818,  two  acts  of  the  5^th  of 
his  present  Majesty,  for  repealing  the 
duties  of  customs  on  madder  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  and  for  granting 
other  duties  in  lieu  thereof. 

An  act  to  alter  and  amend  several 
acts  relating  to  the  redemption  of  the 
national  debt  of  Ireland,  and  to  make 
further  provision  in  respect  thereof. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  of  the  51st 
of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  for  dis- 
charging certain  arrears  of  quit,  crown, 
and  composition  rents  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  continue  and  amend  so 
much  of  an  act  of  the  43d  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty's  reign,  for  authorizing 
the  billetting  and  subjecting  to  milita- 
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ry  tliscipline  certain  yeomanry  corps, 
and  officers  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  as 
relates  to  such  corps  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  removing  difficulties  in 
the  conviction  of  offenders  stealing 
property  from  mines. 

An  act  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
at  Sheerness  and  Chatham,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  for  tlie  use  of  tlie 
navy. 

An  act  to  repeal  the  duties  of  cus- 
toms upon  the  importation  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  rape  seed  and  cole 
seed}  and  to  grant  other  duties  in  lieu 
thereof. 

An  act  for  repealing  the  several 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  refined 
sugar,  from  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  for  allowing  other  boun- 
ties in  lieu  thereof,  until  the  5th  day 
of  July  1818. 

An  act  to  repeal  certain  duties  grant- 
ed by  an  act  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  for  repealing  the  provi- 
sions of  former  acts  granting  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  trade  to  tl^  South 
jSea  Company. 

An  act  for  the  better  regulating  and 
securing  the  collection  of  the  duties 
j0n  paper  in  Ireland,  and  to  prevent 
frauds  therein. 

An  act  for  repealing  the  duties  of 
customs  on  rape  seed  cakes,  linseed 
cakes,  bones  of  cattle  and  other  ani- 
mals, and  of  fish,  except  whale  fins, 
imported  into  Great  Britain ;  and  for 
granting  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof. 
An  act  to  enable  the  principal  offi- 
cers and  commissioners  of  his  Majes- 
ty's navy  resident  on  foreign  stations  to 
grant  certificates  of  stores  or  goods, 
which  may  be  sold  by  such  officers  or 
commissioners  at  such  foreign  stations. 
An  act  to  alter  the  period  during 
which  manufacturers  of  oil  of  vitriol 
are  to  deliver  in  their  accounts. 

An  act  to  render  valid  the  judicial 
iacts  of  surrogates  of  vice-admiralty 


courts  abroad,  during  vacancies  in  of- 
fices of  judges  of  such  courts. 

An  act  for  regulating  the  carrying 
of  passengers  to  and  from  the  island 
of  Newfoundland  and  coast  ctf  Labra- 
dor. 

An  act  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  packets  within 
the  harbour  of  Holyhead,  in  the  island 
of  Anglesea ;  and  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  the  shipping  therein. 

An  act  to  make  further  regulations 
for  securing  the  collection  of  the  du- 
ties of  customs  and  excise  in  Ireland, 
and  for  the  importation  into  Ireland 
of  American  staves,  and  of  old  plate 
and  books  from  Great  Britain. 

An  act  for  establishing  regulations 
respecting  aliens  arriving  in  or  resident 
in  this  kingdom,  in  certain  cases,  for 
two  years  from  the  passing  of  this  act# 
and  until  the  end  of  the  session  of  Par- 
liament in  which  the  said  two  years 
shall  expire,  if  Parliament  shall  be  then 
sitting. 

An  act  to  regulate  proceedings  of 
grand  juries  in  Ireland,  upon  bills  of 
indictment. 

An  act  to  amend  the  law  of  Ireland, 
respecting  the  recovery  of  tenements 
from  absconding,  overholding,  and  de- 
faulting tenants ;  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  tenant  from  undue  distress. 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  charge  of 
certain  additions  to  the  public  debt  of 
Ireland,  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1816. 

An  act  to  defray  the  charge  of  the 
pay,  clothing,  and  contingent  expeh^ 
ces  of  tlie  disembodied  militia  in  Greai 
Britain,  and  of  the  miners  of  CornwaB 
and  Devon  ;  and  for  granting  allow*- 
ances,  in  certain  cases,  to  subaltera 
officers,  adjutants,  surgeons,  mates, 
and  serjeant-majors  of  militia,  until  the 
25th  of  March  1817- 

An  act  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  of  Denierara,  Berbice,  an«l 
Essiquibo:  to  allow  tt^e  importation 
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into,  and  exportation  from,  such  colo- 
nies, of  certain  articles  by  Dutch  pro- 
prietors, of  the  European  dominions 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  to  repeal  an  act  of  the  54<th 
of  his  present  Majesty,  for  permitting 
a  trade  between  the  United  Provinces 
and  certain  colonies  in  his  Majesty's 
possession. 

An  act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  au- 
thorize the  exportation  of  the  rriachi- 
nery  necessary  for  erecting  a  mint  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

An  act  for  enabling  the  officers  of 
the  customs  at  creeks,  harbours,  and 
basins  of  Great  Britain,  to  take  entries 
of  ships  and  goods  arriving  from  and 
bound  to  Ireland. 

An  act  to  allow  makers  of  oxygena- 
ted muriatic  acid,  to  take  crushed  rock 
salt,  duty  free,  for  making  such  acid, 
or  oxymuriate  of  lime  for  bleaching 
linen  and  cotton. 

An  act  to  authorize  such  person  as 
his  Majesty  shall  appoint  to  transfer  a 
certain  sum  in  three  pounds  per  cent, 
reduced  annuities,  now  standing  in  the 
name  of  the  dissolved  college  of  Hert- 
ford, in  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  and 
also  to  receive  dividends  due  upon  such 
annuities. 

An  act  for  establishing  an  agree- 
ment with  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  Bank  of  England  for  advancing 
the  sum  of  three  millions,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1816. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  advancing, 
for  the  public  service,  a  proportion  of 
the  balance  that  shall  remain  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
the  payment  of  dividends  on  account 
of  the  public  debt,  for  lottery  prizes 
or  benefits  not  claimed,  and  principals 
of  stocks  and  annuities  remaining  un- 
claimed. 

An  act  to  unite  and  consolidate  in- 
to one  fund  all  the  public  revenues  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  application  thereof  to  the 
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general  service  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

An  act  to  vest  the  Elgin  collection 
of  ancient  marbles  and  sculpture  in 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for 
the  use  of  the  public. 

An  act  for  more  effectually  securing 
the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

An  act  for  enabling  the  officers  in 
his  Majesty's  navy,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  draw  for  and  receive 
their  half-pay,  and  for  transferring  the 
duty  of  making  certain  payments  front 
the  clerks  of  the  cheque  at  his  Majesi 
ty's  dock-yards  to  the  clerks  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  naty  at  the  same  yards. 

An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  the  53d 
of  his  present  Majesty,  entitled,  *  An 
Act  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debt- 
ors in  England  ;*  and  to  give  further 
powers  to  the  court  appointed  by  the 
said  act. 

An  act  for  further  securing  the  du- 
ties on  paper  and  pasteboard  ;  and  for 
repealing  the  countervailing  duty  up- 
on pasteboard  imported  from  Ireland^ 
and  the  drawback  upon  pasteboard 
exported;  and  granting  other  counter- 
Vailing  duties  and  drawbacks  in  lieu 
thereof. 

An  act  for  the  making  more  effec- 
tual provision  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  and  rewarding  officers  and 
persons  making  seizures  and  capturing 
smuggling  vessels ;  for  licensing  lug- 
gers employed  in  the  North  Sea  fish- 
ery ;  and  obliging  exporters  of  excise- 
able  goods  on  drawback  to  give  notice 
of  shipment. 

An  act  to  amend  and  continue,  un- 
til the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Par- 
liament, an  act  of  the  54-th  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  for  regulating  the  trade 
in  spirits  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  reciprocally,  and  to  grant  and 
allow  new  countervailing  duties  and 
drawbacks  on  spirits  imported  and  ex- 
ported between  England  and  Scotland' 
and  Ireland  respectively. 


r 

H  m  An  act  to  repeal  the  duties  payable 
tn  Scotland  upon  wash  and  spirits,  and 
distillers*  licences,  to  grant  other  du- 
ties in  lieu  thereof,  and  to  establish 
further  regulations  for  the  distillation 
of  spirits  from  corn  for  home  consump- 
tion in  Scotland,  until  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1818. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  of  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  relating  to  stamp 
duties  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  inventories  to  be  exhibited  and 
recorded  in  any  commissary  court  in 
Scotland. 

An  act  to  repeal  certain  drawbacks 
and  countervailing  duties  of  excise  on 
beer  and  malt;  to  alter  the  drawbacks 
on  plate  glass,  and  to  prevent  frauds 
therein. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the  5th  of 
July,  1817,  an  act  of  the  46th  of  his 
present  Majesty,  for  granting  an  addi- 
tional bounty  on  the  exportation  of  the 
silk  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

An  act  for  the  further  regulation  of 
the  trades  of  tanners  and  curriers. 

An  act  to  repeal  part  of  the  duty  on 
spirits  distilled  in  Ireland,  to  reduce 
the  drawback  on  such  spirits  exported 
to  foreign  parts,  and  to  make  further 
regulations  for  the  collection  of  the 
said  duties,  and  the  duties  on  licences 
for  retailing  spirituous  and  other  li- 
quors in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  make  certain  provisions 
for  modifying  the  several  acts  for  im- 
posing and  levying  of  fines,  in  respect 
of  unlawful  distillation  of  spirits  in  Ire- 
land. 

An  act  for  repealing  the  duties  pay- 
able for  licences  for  retailing  beer,  ale, 
cyder,  perry,  or  spirits  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  for  imposing  other  duties  in 
lieu  thereof. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  British  vessels. 
.    An  act  for  ratifying  the  purchase  of 
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the  Claremont  estate,  and  for  settlin? 
the  same  as  a  residence  for  her  Royju 
Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  Au- 
gusta and  his  Serene  Highness  Leo- 
pold George  Frederick  Prince  of  Co- 
bourg  of  Saalfeld. 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend  an  act, 
passed  in  the  55th  of  the  reign  of  his 
present  Majesty,  entitled, '  An  Act  for 
the  Abolition  of  Gaol  and  other  Fees 
connected  with  the  Gaols  in  England.' 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  passed  in 
the  39th  and  40th  of  the  reign  of  his 
present  Majesty,  for  the  safe  custody 
of  insane  persons  charged  with  of* 
fences. 

An  act  for  admitting  oil  and  blubber 
from  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  upon  payment  of  the  like 
duty  as  oil  and  blubber  from  New- 
foundland. 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend  an  act 
passed  in  the  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment for  punishing  mutiny  and  deser- 
tion, in  relation  to  the  transportation 
of  offenders. 

An  act  to  procure  annual  returns  of 
persons  committed,  tried,  and  convict- 
ed for  criminal  offences  and  misde- 
meanours in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  defraying,  until  the  25th 
of  June,  1817,  the  charge  of  the  pay 
and  clothing  of  the  militia  of  Ireland, 
and  for  making  allowances  in  certain 
cases  to  subaltern  officers  of  the  said 
militia  during  peace. 

An  act  to  make  provision  for  secu- 
ring, for  a  time  to  be  limited,  the  pro- 
fits of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas 
of  his  Majesty's  court  of  Exchequer 
in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the  5th  of 
April,  1817,  an  act  of  the  45th  of  his 
present  Majesty,  for  explaining  and 
amending  several  acts  relating  to  spi- 
ritual persons  holding  of  farms,  and 
for  enforcing  the  residence  of  such 
persons  on  their  benefices  in  England. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the  1st  of 
n 
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August,  1817,  two  acts  of  the  50th 
and  55th  of  his  present  Majesty,  al- 
lowing the  bringing  of  coals,  culm,  and 
cinders,  to  London  and  Westmin- 
ster. 

An  act  for  the  more  effectual  pu- 
nishment of  persons  riotously  destroy- 
ing or  damaging  buildings,  engines, 
and  machinery,  u«ed  in  and  about  col- 
leries  and  other  mines,  waggon-ways, 
bridges,  and  other  works,  used  in  con- 
veying and  shipping  coals  and  other 
minerals ;  and  tor  enabling  the  owners 
of  such  property  to  recover  damages 
for  the  injury  sustained. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  cf  the  53d 
of  his  present  Majesty,  for  the  relief 
of  insolvent  debtors  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the 
exportation  fromGreat  Britain  of  small 
coals  of  a  certain  description. 

An  act  to  amend  two  acts  made  in 
the  53d  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  for  opening  a  more  conve- 
nient communication  from  Mary-le- 
bone  Park  to  Charing-cross,  and  for 
paving  the  streets  to  be  made  in  Mary- 
fe-bone  Park,  and  to  enable  his  Majes- 
ty to  grant  small  portions  of  land  as 
sites  for  public  buildings,  or  to  be  used 
as  cemetries,  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. 

An  act  to  repeat  certam  provisions 
in  Focal  acts  for  the  maintenance  and 
management  of  the  poor. 

An  act  to  repeal  an  act  rnade  in  the 
89th  and  40th  of  his  present  Majesty's 
reign,  entituled,  **  An  Act  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  made  in  the 
17th  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
Second,  entituled,  *  An  Act  to  amend 

*  and  make   more  effectual   the  laws 
relating  to  rogues,  vajjahotids,  and 

*  other  idle  ami  disorderly  persons,  and 

*  to  houses  of  Correction,*  **  and  to 
make  other  provisions  in  lieu  tliereof. 

An  act  to  revive  and  continue  until 
the  I5th  oi'  June,  1817,  an  act  of  the 
52d  of  his  prenent  INlajesty,  for  tlie 


more  effectual  preservation  of  the 
peace,  by  enforcing  the  duties  of 
watching  and  warding. 

An  act  for  enlarging  the  time  for 
making  the  award  respecting  his  Ma- 
jesty's allotments  under  an  act  of  the 
53d  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  enclo- 
sing Windsor  Forest ;  and  for  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  said  act. 

An  act  for  making  provision  to  de- 
fray the  annual  charge  of  any  loan  of 
this  session  of  Parliament. 

An  act  for  allowing  a  drawback  of 
the  duty  on  coals  consumed  in  lead 
mines  in  Cornwall. 

An  act  for  authorizing  the  Barons 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scot- 
land, to  order  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  to  be  applied  in  com- 
pleting the  Crinan  canal. 

An  act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  grant 
certain  lands,  tenements,  and  heredi- 
taments, escheated  and  devolved  to  his 
Majesty  by  the  dissolution  of  Hertford 
College,  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  the  site  of  the  said  college  and 
buildings  thereon^  to  the  chancellor, 
master,  and  scholars  of  the  said  uni- 
versity, in  trust  for  the  principal  and 
other  members  of  Magdalen- Hall, 
fur  the  purpose  of  removing  to  such 
site ;  and  tor  enable  the  said  chancel- 
lor, masters,  and  scholars,  of  the  said 
university,  and  the  president  and  scho- 
lars of  Saint  Mafy  Magdalen  college, 
to  do  all  necessary  acts  for  such  re* 
moval. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
an  act  of  the  first  of  the  reign  of  James 
the  1st,  entituled,  *  An  Act  for  the 

*  better  relief  of  the  creditors  against 

*  such  as  shall  become  bankrupts*' 

An  act  to  abolish  the  punishment  of 
the  pillory,  except  in  certain  cases* 

An  act  to  regulate  the  binding  of 
parish  apprentices. 

An  act  for  establishing  the  use  of 
an  hydrometer,  called  Sykes's  hydro- 
mefter,  in  aucertaining  the  itrengih  of 
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spirits,  instead  of  Clarke's  hydrome- 
ter. 

An  act  for  enabling  ecclesiastical 
corporate  bodies,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  alienate  lands  for  en- 
larging cemetries  or  church-yards. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  Majesty 


a  certain  sum  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  apply- 
ing certain  monies  therein  mentioned 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1816,  and 
for  further  appropriating  the  supplies 
granted  in  this  session  of  Parliament. 


IJST  OF  PATENTS, 

Frotn  Nox^ember  1815  ^o  June  181 6. 


George  Morton,  for  a  mode  of  attach- 
ing horses  to  four-wheeled  carriages. 

Joseph  Baader,  M.  \).  Knt.  of  Ba- 
varia, for  an  improved  plan  of  con- 
structing rail-roads,  and  carriages  to 
be  used  on  them. 

James  Button,  ]\.\n.  for  improvements 
in  fulling  mills. 

Allan  Taylor,  Daniel  Gallafent,  sen. 
and  jun.  for  an  engine  for  raising  cold 
and  hot  water. 

George  Yo?ingi  for  a  method  of  ma- 
king a  peculiar  species  of  canvas  for 
military  and  other  purposes. 

Joh7i  Malzi,  for  an  instrument  called 
a  metranome,  or  musical  time  keeper. 

Marquis  De  Chamhonnes,  for  a  me- 
thod of  conducting  the  air  and  regula- 
ting the  temperature  in  houses  and 
other  buildings. 

Christopher  Dihly  for  improvements 
in  distillation. 

James  Lee,  for  improvements  in  his 
methods  of  preparing  hemp  and  flax. 

Samuel  Clegg,  for  an  improved  gas 
apparatus. 

Davis  Redmund,  for  a  machine  for 
the  manufacture  of  corks  and  bungs. 

Robert  Kinder,  for  a  method  of  pro- 
pelling ships,  boatSj  and  other  vessels. 

Robert  Dickinson,  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  hooping  of  barrels. 

William  Adamson,  for  a  principle 
by  which  a  horizontal  wheel  may  be 


so  moved  about  its  axis  by  water,  as 
to  give  it  a  greater  power  than  in  any 
other  position. 

William  Plenty,  for  an  improved 
plough. 

John  Millington,  for  improved  ma- 
chinery for  propelling  floating  vessels 
in  the  water. 

John  Budgemf  for  a  process  of  redu- 
cing rags  and  other  articles  in  making 
paper,  after  they  have  been  used,  into 
their  original  state. 

John  Geo.  Drake,  for  a  method  of 
expelling  the  molasses  out  of  refined 
sugar. 

William  Baynham,  for  a  composi- 
tion for  making  leather  and  other  arti- 
cles water-proof. 

Joseph  Alanton,  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  fire-arms,  and 
in  shoeing  horses. 

Francis  Turrell,  for  a  wheel-guard. 

George  Fred.  Munta,  for  a  method 
of  abating  smoke,  and  obtaining  a  va- 
luable product  therefrom. 

John  Wood,  and  Joshua  Wordi- 
teorth,  for  improvements  in  machinery 
for  spinning. 

Bryan  Donkin,  for  a  method  for  ef- 
fecting processes  in  which  a  tempera- 
ture above  that  of  boiling  water  is  re- 
quisite. 

John  Leigh  Bradbury,  for  improve- 
ments in  spinning  machinery. 
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P.  F.  MontgoIJer,  and  H.  D.  Bay^ 
me,  for  improvements  in  a  machine 
which  acts  by  the  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  heated  air. 

P.  F.  Montgolfier,  for  improvements 
on  the  machine  called  Hydraulic  Ram. 
William  and  Daniel  West,  for  me- 
thods of  applying  power  and  motion 
to  presses  and  other  mechanical  appa- 
ratus. 

James  Dawson,  for  improved  means 
of  producing  motion  in  bodies  whol- 
ly or  in  part  surrounded  by  water  or 
air.  ^ 

Enoch  Tonkin,  for  a  globe  reflecting 
stove  for  light  or  heat. 

John  and  William  Fitkin  and  Joseph 
Bartony  for  a  new  truss. 

Samuel  Jean  Pauly,  for  an  article 
for  making  without  seams  any  kind  of 
clothing;  covering  for  umbrellas,  &c. ; 
and  cushions  filled  with  atmospherical 
air. 

Samuel Broivn,  for  improvements  on' 
the  swing  plough. 

Robert  Cameron,  for  a  new  machine 
for  manufacturing  paper. 

Emerson    Doiuson,    and    John   Is. 
Hawkins,  for  improvements  on  grates  , 
and  stoves. 

Uriah  Hadoch,  for  a  new  species  of 
paint  for  the  exterior  of  houses,  ships, 
&c. 

William  Macnamara,  for  a  method 
of  manufacturing  glass. 

John  Sorby,  for  an  auger  of  impro- 
ved construction. 

James  Younie,  for  prevention  of  smo- 
key  chimnies. 

Abraham  Rogers,  for  a  method  for 
saving  the  consumption  of  fuel  by  the 
setting  of  boilers,  &c. 

Henry  Osborne,  for  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing various  cylinders. 

William  Lewis,  for  a  machine  for 
fulling  cloth. 

Joseph  Turner,  for  an  improved  ro- 
tatory engine. 

WilUam  Atkinson,  for  a  method  of 
forming  blocks  with  bricks  to  imitate 
stones. 


John  Woodhouse,  for  a  method  of 
forming  the  ground  for  roads  and  pave- 
ments. 

William  Stenson,  for  an  improved 
engine  to  be  worked  by  steam,  &:c. 

William  Lassalle,  for  a  new  contri- 
vance for  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  machines  or  instruments  in  clo- 
thing or  other  manufactories. 

George  Bodley,  for  an  improved  me- 
tallic engine,  to  work  by  steam  or  wa- 
ter. 

John  Collyer,  for  a  machine  for 
shearing  woollen  cloths. 

John  Rangely,  for  improvements  in 
his  hydropneumatic  engine. 

Robert  Copeland,  for  saving  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel. 

William  Threadgold,  for  a  machine 
to  prevent  obstructions  to  the  passage 
of  smoke  in  chimnies. 

Richard  Banks,  for  improvements 
on  wheeled  carriages, 

Benj.  Rotchf  for  a  flexible  elastic 
horse-shoe. 

Daniel  Wilson,  for  improved  appa- 
ratus in  distillation. 

Thomas  Roxton,  for  an  improved 
lock. 

Jean  Sam.  Patdy,  for  improvements 
in  fire-arms. 

William  Simmons,  for  improvements 
applicable  to'  keyed  instruments. 

Richard  Fr.  Hawkins,  for  a  method 
for  carrying  tunnels  or  arch-ways  un- 
der rivers. 

Philip  Taylor,  for  a  method  of  ap- 
plying heat  to  liquors,  and  in  several 
processes. 

Francis  Richardson,  for  improve- 
ments in  firearms. 

Christoph.  Di/il,  for  improvements 
in  the  making  of  mastic  or  cement,  and 
applying  it. 

George  Dodgson,  for  improving  the 
construction  of  extinguishing  engines 
and  forming  pumps. 

Isaac  Hadley  Reddell,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  lighting  the  in- 
terior of  offices,  &c. 
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Robert  Kemp,  for  improvements  in 
the  manufacturing  of  cocks  and  keys. 

James  Heathcote,  for  improvements 
in  the  machinery  for  making  hosiery, 
or  fr;  me- work  knitted, 

John  Ransome,  for  improvements  on 
ploughs. 

William  Shand,  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  artificial  legs 
and  feet. 

John  Foulerton,  for  improvements 
in  beacon  buoys. 

Edward  Light j  for  improvements  on 
the  harp-lute. 


John  Burnet,  for  a  convolving  iron 
axle-tree  for  the  reduction  of  friction 
and  animal  labour. 

John  Hawkim  BarlotCy  for  improve- 
ments on  tea-urns,  tea-pots,  tea-boards, 
or  tea-trays. 

John  Barlotu,  for  a  new  cooking 
apparatus. 

Jqhn  Totversy  for  a  tincture  for  the 
cure  of  coughs,  &c. 

Henry  Warburton,  for  a 'method  of 
distilling  certain  substances  and  manu- 
facturing their  products. 
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Jn  Account  of  the  Net  Produce  of  all  the  Permanent  Tax  fso/ Great 
Britain  ;  taken  for  Two  Yearsy  ending  respectively  5th  Jajiuaryt 
1815,  and  5th  January,  1816. 


CONSOLIDATED  CUSTOMS 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


(Isle  of  Man), 
(Quarantine), 
(Canal  and  Dock  Duty), 
(Permanent  Duty), 
EXCISE 
BRITISH  SPIRITS      -      -     1806 
Ditto      -     Ditto       -      -     1811 

FOREIGN  Ditto      -      -     

CONSOLIDATED  STAMPS 

Ditto        -       .        Ditto     -     1815      - 
LOTTERY  LICENCES         ^ 
LAND  TAXES  -  i        -        . 

INCIDENTS. 

Consolidated  Letter  Money- 
Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

Seizures             -                  -  .            _ 

Proffers              -                i  i            . 

Compositions     -               -  .            . 
Fines  and  Forfeitures 

Rent  of  Alum  Mines         -  i            . 
Alienation  Duty 

Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs,  1711 

Ditto          -          Ditto  1784 

Houses            -            -  1778 

I.IO  per  Cent.            -  1793 

Carriages         -             -  1798 

Arrears  of  Assessed  Taxei      

"Windows         -            -  1802 

Ditto             -            -  1804 

Houses  -  -  

Horses  for  Riding         -  

Ditto    -   and  Mules     -      

Horse  Dealers'  Licences  

Servants            -             -  — — 

Hair  Powder  Certificates    •    

Armorial  Bearings         -  

Carriages  -  -  

Dogs  -  -  ■ 

Z>.10  per  Cent.        -        -       

Consolidated  Assessed  Taxes  1808 

iSrf.  per  lib.  on  Pensions      -  1811 

1*.  Ditto  on  Salaries         -    . ■ 

6rf.  Ditto  on  Pensions       -  1812 

Is.  Ditto  on  Salaries        -         

6</»  Ditto  on  Pensions      -  1813 


In  the  Year  ended| 

n  the  Year  ended 

5th  Jan.  1815 

5th  Jan.  1816. 

L.    s. 

d. 

L.    s.   d. 

3,608,910  3 

64 

3,857,940  16  4| 

4,756  14 

6 

9,501  9  5 

12,349  10 

o| 

18,149  2  8$ 

29,700  16 

6\ 

30,841  9  7 

712,879  18 

S\ 

716,497  19  4:J 

15,835,210  0 

0 

16,663,879  0  0 

314,700  0 

0 

531,700  0  0 

718,674  0 

0 

526,840  10  9| 
87,025  19  JOJ 

64,383  0 

0 

5,598,574  11 

8 

3,338,219  3  10 

- 

2,527,196  4  7 

3,216  11 

3 

3,961  6  0 

1,080,610  19 

n 

1,045,536  1  6^ 

1,450,000  0 

0 

1,548,000  0  0 

15,700  0 

0 

17,350  0  0 

7,497  11 

5 

9,445  7  S 

605  14 

3 

626  15  4 

16 

8 

611  3 

0 

228  15  3 

864  0 

0 

864  0  0 

4,302  5 

4 

6,470  8  8 

10,210  0 

0 

9,720  0  0 

13,520  0 

0 

13,130  0  0 

»      ~ 

16  6 

1  2 

0 

5  11  S 

. 

21  0  0 

30  5 

10$ 

40  6 

0 

1,147  1 

3 

196  12  n 

1,777  3 

7 

27  7  10 

1,072  8 

'^1 

429  0  0 

1,343  9 

i46  0  0 

322  17 

9 

1,312  1 

0 

63  1  9f 
18  17  9i 
33  6  2| 

502  10 

6 

503  18 

6 

2,109  1 

4 

221  13  6 

909  6 

0 

118  18  0 

341  19 

Hi 

.S7  16  1^ 
6,213,659  2  9| 

6,400,258  17 

7 

772  15 

H 

180  1 

6 

730  0 

0 

49  17  10 

600  0 

0 

417  5  10 

6,700  0 

0 

800  0  0 
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r 

In  the  Year  ended 

Ditto 

1 

1 

5th  Jan.  1815. 

5th  Jan.  1816. 

r           INCIDENTS -Continued. 

L. 

s.     d. 

L. 

8       d. 

Is.  per  lib.  on  Salaries         -         I8l3 

14,200 

0     0 

1,427 

4     2 

6d.  ditto  on  Pensions          -         1814 

2,300 

0     0 

5,100 

0     0 

Is.  ditto  on  Salaries            -          

1,900 

0     0 

14,000 

0     0 

6d.  ditto  on  Pensions          -         1815 

2,550 

0     0 

Is.  Ditto  on  Salaries          -         

1,500 

0     0 

Windows         -         -         -           1766 

2 

15     0 

Carts             -             -              -      1785 

3 

12     0 

Servants            -            -             

5 

5     0 

Surplus  Duties  an--v  Sugar  and  Malt 

471,250 

0    H 

283,356 

19     6 

nually   granted,  af-  i  Additional  41tto      - 

831,339 

8   10 

873,3')8 

0     0 

terdischarging  three  \  Tobacco 

143,603 

11     2\ 

91,924 

0     0 

millTons    Exchequer  i  Annual  Malt 

Bills  charged  there- J  Land TaxonOffices, 

on           ...         &c. 

521,721 

0     0 

552,419 

0     0 

51,612 

7     0 

34,460 

18     6 

Duties  annually 

granted  to  dis-       i  Sugar  and  Malt     -    - 

charge  three  mil-  f 

37,945,864 

4     0| 

39,039,488 

12  Hi 

2,617,902 

13     5i 

2,470,362 

2     9 

lions  Exchequer    /  Additional  Ditto     -   - 
Bills  charged          ^ 

235,099 

11     2 

238,119 

0     0 

thereon.                  ^  Tobacco         -       -      - 

244,799 

8     9i 

357,831 

0     0 

Land  Tax  on  Offices,  &c. 

16 

18     4 

41,043,665 

17     5i 

42,105,817 

14     0-^ 
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ON  THE 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND,  1819- 


There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  man 
to  reason  up  from  effects  that  are,  to 
causes  that  are  not  seen  ;  and  the 
*'  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,"  the 
"  were  sequence,"  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, all  that  is  considered  as  necessary 
to  establish  this  connection.  The  farm- 
er will  seldom  be  difficulted  to  find 
out  a  cause  for  the  ru&i  in  his  grain ; 
the  gardener  for  the  caterpillar y  by 
which  the  fruits  of  his  labour  are  so 
frequently  destroyed ;  or  the  corn- 
mercliant  for  a  sudden  rise  or  fall  in 
market  prices.  This  tendency  to 
substitute  guessing  for  science,  as- 
sumption for  fact,  is  still  more  pre- 
valent, and  certainly  not  less  absurd, 
in  instances  where  the  causes  assu- 
med are  more  latent,  or  where  the  ef- 
fect may  be  very  plausibly  referred  to 
a  combination  of  causes — in  such  in- 
stances, for  example,  as  refer  to  the 
appearance  of  mankind,  whether  col- 
lectively or  individually  considered — 
as  explain,  or,  to  speak  more  proper- 
ly, profess  to  explain,  peculiarities  in 
national  or  individual  character.  It 
was  but  a  few  evenings  ago,  that  we 
were  very  much  amused  by  a  tea- 
party  conversation,  which  referred 
the  present  falling  off  in  politeness  of 
our  modern  Beaux  to  the  introduc- 


tion of  tea-urns ;  and  we  have  heard 
of  an  Individual  suspected  of  jaco- 
bitism,  who  roundly  attributed  the 
choaking  up  of  the  harbour  at  St  An- 
drews to  the  accession  of  the  Hano- 
verian Dynasty,  It  is  not  enough, 
that  on  such  occasions  our  specula- 
tions be  plausible,  or,  in  othet"  words, 
that,  on  a  cursory  view,  the  cause 
appear  equal  to  the  production  of  the 
consequences  attributed  to  it — but 
we  ought,  in  all  fair  and  logical  rea- 
soning, to  be  able  to  prove  an  **  ali- 
bi," of  all  other  causes  whatever,  or 
to  trace  distinctly  the  bond  of  con- 
nection by  which  the  two  Jacls  are 
united.  In  considering  the  present 
state  of  education  in  Scotland,  in  at- 
tempting to  point  out  some  of  the 
causes  to  which  that  comparatively 
improved  state  is  capable  of  being 
traced,  as  well  as  in  suggested  im- 
provements, or  in  implied  censure, 
it  is  certainly  our  aim  to  proceed 
under  the  chastening  and  corrective 
influence  of  these  considerations. 

That  the  great  mass  of  t!ie  Scottish 
population  are  comparatively  intelli-^ 
gent,  and  well  informed,  is  not  assu- 
redly an  unsubstantiated  assumption, 
but  an  universally  admitted  fact.  No 
stranger  travels  along  our  vallies,  and 
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over  our  mountains,  "without  being 
struck  with  the  aspect  of  intelh'gence 
and  rcfltction  which  our  peasantry  in 
particuhir  exhibit;  and  upon  enter- 
ing into  their  cottages,  and  exami- 
ning more  narrowly  into  their  attain- 
ments; tl'.o  number,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  books,  of  vvhicli  even  the 
very  poorest  are,  in  genera!,  possess- 
ed," afford  a  pretty  distinct  presump- 
tion respecting  the  source  whence  this 
natural  superiority  originates.  But 
how  originates  this  taste  for  books, and 
this  capacity  of  turning  them  to  ad- 
vantage? whence,  in  short,  those  intel- 
lectual and  moral  peculiarities  which 
give  distinctness,  and  freshness,  and 
vigour  to  the  national  character? 

The  relation  which  nature  has  esta- 
blished betwixt  child  and  parent — that 
filial  affection,  upon  which  repose  so 
softly  and  so  securely  the  grey  hairs 
and  the  wrinkled  brow — those  ties, 
which,  in  our  own  land,  are  found  to 
be  so  sacred,  and  so  strong  ;  amongst 
our  southern  neighbours  are  far  less 
powerfully  felt.  This  with  them,  arises 
not  from  any  original  or  constitutional 
deficiency  in  point  of  natural  affec- 
tion, but  principally,  we  believe,  out 
of  that  pernicious  system  of  provision 
for  the  poor,  which  enables  a;child, 
whenever  his  parent  is  disinclined 
from,  or  incapable  of  working,  to 
throw  him  entirely  upon  the  church- 
wardens' care.  Thus  the  desire  of  re- 
paying, or  of  acknowledging  parent- 
al kindness,  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
is  greatly  weakened,  and  the  fire-side 
connection,  the  social  and  quiet  hour 
of  home-intercourse  betwixt  years 
and  youth,  betwixt  the  past  and  the 
immediately  succeeding  generation, 
is,  in  many  instances,  unknown.  Poor- 
houses,  and  other  charitable  establish- 
ments for  the  reception  of  the  aged 
and  the  indigent,  come  down,  like  ex- 
tinguishers, upon  the  better  feelings  of 
the  heart,  debarring  the  grandchild, 
and  the  niece,  and  the  nephew,  from 


sharing  the  company,  takinpr  advan- 
tage of  the  experience,  or  cliniiing  in 
childish  fondness  around  the  knees  of 
age.  In  Scotland  matters  are  happily, 
very  differently  managed.  Here,  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  labourer 
struggling  under  a  numen-us  family, 
and  with  no  other  sources  of  support 
than  his  own  daily  exertions,  dividing 
his  coarse  and  scanty  fare  among  more 
mouths  than  can  well  be  filled,  and 
at  the  same  time,  reserving  for  his 
aged  parent  the  <'  arm  chair,*'  and 
*'  the  nourishing  meal,"  the  all  of  com- 
fort in  point  of  dress,  or  of  personal 
ease,  which  his  utmost  efforts  can 
procure.  Nay,  so  strongly  operative 
is  this  principle  of  filial  affection  in 
our  yet  comparatively  unadulterated 
land,  that  many  a  poor  widow  wo- 
man, without  any  assistance  from  the 
parish,  not  only  contrives  by  her  own 
exertions  singly,  to  rear  and  educate 
her  fatherless  children,  but  preserves 
at  the  same  time  a  roof  over,  and  a 
pillovr  under  the  head  of  a  helpless 
parent.  Nor  are  these  proofs  of  af- 
fection, and  of  an  independent  spirit, 
limited  even  to  the  termination  of  life, 
for  there  is  a  provision  of  linen  in  the  Jj 
corner  of  almost  every  cottage  chest,  I 
which  has  long  been  apprqjriatcd  to 
the  decent  habiliment  of  the  body, 
when  the  blood  may  np  longer  circu- 
late, when  the  winter  fire  may  not 
warm,  nor  the  summer  sun  cherish  it. 
So  great  is  ti.e  disgrace  which  still 
(notwithstanding  the  impolitic  mea- 
sures which  have  been  adopted  in  re- 
ference to  the  poor  in  the  counties 
contiguous  to  England)  very  general- 
ly attaches  to  the  idea  of  parish  sup- 
port— and  so  high  is  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence even  amongst  those  ap- 
parently the  most  necessitous,  that  it 
is  no  uncommcn  thing  to  see  many 
contributing  their  mite  at  the  plate 
on  Sabbath,  who  have  much  more 
occasion  to  solicit  aid,  than  to  confer 
it,   but  who  are  anxious,  under  this 
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itward  seeming,  to  conceal  from  the 
eye  of  tlie  neighbourhood  their  actual 
state  of  indigence. 

Now  where  can  we  find  a  more  be- 
fitting cradle  for  our  infancy,  or 
school  for  our  earlier  year.=,  than  the 
roof  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe, 
than  the  more  stationary  inmates  of 
that  home  in  which  we  are  destined 
to  live  so  long  ?  The  fact  undoubtedly 
is,  that  in  all  countries  '*  the  every- 
day companions  of  a  child,"  are  real- 
ly schoolmasters  and  professors.  It 
is  from  the  lips,  as  it  is  on  the  knee 
of  a  Mo^/^er,  that  childhood  is  nursed, 
and  instructed.  It  is  amongst  bro- 
thers and  sisters  that  habits  and  pro- 
pensities are  liable,  in  boyhood,  to  be 
acquired.  But  it  is  more  immediate- 
ly under  the  eye  of  age — under  the 


attend  to  these  two  particulars  in  suc- 
cession. The  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Scotland  are  either  Pres- 
byterians, or  they  are  termed  Sece- 
ders — sects  who,  either  on  some  com- 
paratively trifling  adjustment  of  form, 
or  upon  some  of  the  more  anciently 
contested  doctrines  of  the  church,  have 
considered  it  as  matter  of  conscience, 
to  leave  her.  All  these  sects,  how- 
ever, concur  with  the  mother-church 
in  considering  themselves  as  placed 
upon  the  basis  of  reformed  religion, 
and  recognize  in  their  own,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  early  reformers.  All  these 
sects,  likewise,  unite  with  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  considering  the  per- 
secution to  which,  not  merely  on  reli- 
gious, but  still  more  directly  on  civil 
grounds,  their  forefathers  were  sub- 


tuition  of  the  Patriarch,  or  Matron,  of    jected,  as  having  been  in  the  highest 


the  Aunt,  or  Grandsire,  that,  in  Scot- 
land in  particular,  a  decided,  and 
over-ruling  bent  is  given  to  the  cha- 
racter of  children.  When  the  father 
is  employed  in  the  field,  and  the  mo- 
ther is  occupied  with  household  ar- 
rangements— when  play,  in  all  its  va- 
riety of  pursuit,  has  ceased  to  pos- 
sess interest  for  our  childhood  ;  it  is 
then  that  the  "hoary-headed  inmate'* 
of  our  Scottish  cottage  becomes  a 
load-stone  to  attract,  a  Chronicle  to 
amuse,  and  a  Philosopher  to  instruct 
and  to  discipline  our  inexperience. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
consequences  of  this  arrangement, 
considered  in  reference  to  what  we 
have  termed  "  Education,"  are  felt. 
— First,  in  contributing  to  the  ibraia- 
tion  of  the  character,  in  giving  a  co- 
lour and  tendency  to  the  mind  by 
oral  addresses  :  Secondly,  in  putting 
boyhood,  at  a  very  early  stage,  in  pos- 
session of  what  in  England  is  often 
never,  and  seldom  thus  attained — the 
kei/  of  karning,  the  power  of  putting 
letters  into  syllables,  and  these  again 
into  words  and  sentences.  Now  let  us 


degree  oppressive.  There  is  scarcely 
a  family  in  Scotland  (we  speak  of 
course  of  the  lower  orders,  in  parti- 
cular,) where  there  is  not  yet  some 
venerated  Chronicle,  who,  under  the 
appellation  of  aunt,  or  of  grandfather, 
of  uncle,  or  of  grandmother,  does  not 
take  great  delight  in  recollecting  and 
in  communicating  these  stories  of 
the  "  bloody  times,"*  the  details  of 
these  years  of  persecution,  when  the 
most  conscientious,  and,  under  a  li- 
mited government,  th.e  most  truly 
loyal,  were  chased  from  their  home?, 
and  companioned  witl)  the  foxes  ia 
their  lives,  and  with  the  wicked  in 
their  death.  We  may  assert,  witliout 
risk  of  exaggeration,  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  thos'j  who  have  alrtady 
arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood  in 
Scotland,  have  had  their  childhood 
seasoned  in  the  way,  and  by  the  means 
we  have  mentioned,  and  are  now  expe- 
riencing the  effects  of  this  seasoning,  in 
their  sentiments  and  character,  if  it 
be  desirable,  therefore,  ia  a  national 
point  of  view,  that  a  spirit  of  revulsion 
should  be  felt  against  all  uianner  of 


*  Twe^ity-eight  years  persecution,  from  the  accession  1660,  to  the  revolution  168B. 
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despotism, — if  it  be  desirable  that, 
along  with  this,  there  should  be  asso- 
ciated a  kindly  feeling  for  the  Family 
•which  has  been  made  the  instrument 
of  securing  to  us,  and  continuing  us  in 
the  possession  of  those  privileges  for 
which  our  fathers  paid  so  dearly, — if 
it  be  a  thing  to  be  wished,  that  a  no- 
tion of  individual  consequence  should 
be  instinctive  in  the  bosom  of  every 
true  Scotsman,  and  that  a  veneration 
for  a  national  church  should  be  as- 
sociated most  closely  to  a  lore  of 
country, — these  objects  are  in  a  great 
measure  insured  by  our  Scottish  Sires 
and  Matrons.  And  whilst  "  national 
monuments"*  are  erecting  to  those 
who  have  nobly  defended  the  rights, 
or  preserved  the  very  existence  of 
our  country,  it  were  not  inconsistent 
with  ancient,  however  incongruous 
it  might  appear  to  modern  wisdom,  to 
mark  with  some  public  testimony  of 
respect,  the  services  of  those  unob- 
trusive sages  who  have  nursed  and 
perpetuated  our  national  character. 

But  the  happy  effects  of  these  reli- 
gious prepossessions  are  not  confined 
to  civil  considerations  alone.  We  are 
allowed  by  strangers  to  be  a  religious 
and  devotional  people;  and  how  much 
of  this  character  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
**  home-education"  of  our  boyhood, 
we  leave  to  those  who  have  compre- 
hended the  statement  already  made, 
to  determine.  A  Scotsman,  or  rather 
a  Scotch  Peasant,  is  attached  to  his 
Bible,  not  only  because  it  is  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  only  sure  ground  of 
faith — not  only  because  it  was  written 
by  certain  inspired  men,  and  propa- 
gated originally  at  much  expense  of 
labour  and  of  blond  ;  but  he  is  attach- 
ed to  it  perhaps  still  more  immediately 
and  closely  as  the  depository,  or,  more 
properlyspcaking,  thedefence  of  those 
doctrines  which  Calvin  printed,  Knox 
defended,  and  Boston  latterly  illus- 
Uated.    The  language  of  religion  is 


literally  his  mother-tongue ;  and  ha- 
ving imbibed  reverence  for  her  insti- 
tutions with  the  first  draughts  of  life, 
nothing  short  of  the  degrading  influ- 
ence of  southern  licentiousness,  or  the 
contagion  of  a  manufacturing  city, 
can  ever  overcome  it.  It  is  to  him  of 
inferior  consequence,  what  catechism 
is  authorised,  or  by  whom  it  is  taught, 
in  the  school,  as  the  part  of  his  educa- 
tion which  preceded  his  class  per- 
formances, has  fixed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure his  creed,  and  determined  the 
light  under  which  Bible  truth  will  af- 
terwards appear  to  him. 

Scotland  has  been,  at  no  very  re- 
mote period,  a  pastoral  country,  a  land 
of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses — an 
Arcadian  scene  of  loves  and  affections, 
fostered  on  the  mountain,  and  express- 
ed by  the  stream  of  the  valley.  She 
is,  accordingly,  not  only  possessed  to 
this  hour  of  a  national,  and  most 
powerful  and  tender  music,  but  has 
united,  in  many  cases,  melody,  to  words 
of  the  truest  feeling — to  words  which 
have  thrown  an  air  of  enchantment 
over  cottage  life,  and  have  associated 
almost  every  **  burn  and  glen,  and 
knowe  and  brae,"  with  some  tender 
tale  of  courtship,  or  some  sad  catas- 
trophe of  love.  Although  the  names 
of  those  whose  sense  of  tune  seems  to 
have  been  so  exquisite,  and  whose 
simple,  but  eminently  impassioned 
strains,  have  given  body  and  immor- 
tality to  our  *'  national  song,"  have, 
in  many  instances,  perished  amidst  the 
darkness  of  the  unrecorded  past — al- 
though the  shepherd  poet,  whose  mo- 
desty prevented  him  from  transmit- 
ting, by  means  of  his  immortal  verse, 
his  own  name  to  posterity,  has,  in  the 
*'  lapse   of  ages,   perished  from  the 


way' 


quia  caret  vale  sacro ;"   yet 


powerfully  does  he  still  continue  to 
speak  in  the  "ballet*'  and  "  tender  dit- 
ty" of  her  who,  to  sooth  and  to  gratify 
our  childish  desire,  of  entertainment 
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«nd  of  '*  story,"  hangs  us  upon  her  lips, 
and  models,  though  imperceptibly  to 
herself  and  us,  our  early  taste.  How 
often  have  we  listened  with  an  inte- 
rest, of  which  we  now  retain  little  more 
than  the  recollection,  to  the  **  Flowers 
of  the  Forest,"  "  The  Braes  o'  Yar- 
row," *'  The  Fair  Helen  of  Kirkcon- 
nel,"  or  to  the  still  more  eventful  his- 
tory of  "  Young  Tarn  Lean,"  as  they 
fell  upon  our  ears  in  all  the  soft  and  pe- 
netrating cadence  of  an  aged  and  tre- 
mulous voice  ; — as  they  escaped  from 
the  lips  of  her  whose  tottering  steps 
we  were  wont  to  watch  at  every  hour 
of  repose  from  play,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  thousandth  repetition  of  the  same 
soul-touching  ditty  ?  Can  England ! — 
but  England  has  no  national  music — 
nor  is  she  at  present,  nor  has  she  for 
ages  past,  been  possessed  oHhe  means, 
of  transmitting  from  the  age  that  is 
past,  to  that  which  is  to  come,  any 
deep  or  sacred  feeling  connected  with 
national  song.  In  England,  the  pea- 
sant child  acquires  its  habits,  and  re- 
ceives its  prepossessions,  directly  from 
its  parents.  In  Scotland,  the  past  ge- 
neration, the  venerable  and  the  expe- 
rienced, and  the  legendary  Veterans 
of  a  former  day,  cast  a  mantle  of  inspi- 
ration, and  a  hue  of  poetry,  over  their 
grand-children.  Our  national  charac- 
ter, our  national  prejudices  if  you  will, 
die  thus  more  slowly  away;  and  the 
taste,  and  the  views,  and  the  prepos- 
sessions of  earlier  times,  are  thus  trans- 
mitted, warm  and  unqualified,  through 
many  successive  ages. 

The  natural  tendency  of  our  ballet, 
song,  and  tale,  thus  transmitted,  is,  to 
inspire  a  spirit  of  patriotism.  Whether 


that  feeling  connect  itself  with  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland's  "  brave  defenders," 
with  the  Bruce  and  the  Wallace  that 
fought,  with  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Fo- 
rest" that  fell — or  whether  it  be  cau<;ht 
more  immediately  from  those  local  al- 
lusions byifvhich  the  naturally-roman- 
tic scenery  of  our  land  is  rendered 
peculiarly  interesting  to  all  its  inha- 
bitants, a  classical  hue  is  thus  im- 
parted to  our  mountains ;  and  the 
streams  of"  Ilyssus,  Scamander,  and 
Pineus,"  do  not  flow  with  more  effect 
through  the  halls  of  Oxford,  than  do 
those  of  Tweed,  Devon,  and  Galla, 
through  the  cottages  of  our  peasant 
population.  Who  that,  in  early  life, 
has  stood  by,  whilst  the  "  Swain  of  the 
Cowdenknows"  skipt  the  burn  and 
flew  to  his  Sweetheart, — who,  that 
has  made  one  in  the  marriage-party 
of  '*  Pattie  and  his  Peggy,"  or  that 
has  wandered  on  **  The  Braes  of  Bal- 
quhiddar,"  is,  or  can  be,  so  dull,  as  not 
to  give  a  local  habitation  to  the  names 
he  hears,  to  the  scenes  he  fancies  ;  as 
not  to  discover  **  The  Bonny  Broom 
of  Cowden,"  the  retired  cottage  of 
**  Glaud,"  or  the  peculiar  features  of 
"  Balquhiddar  Braes,"  in  the  glen 
and  the  brae  of  his 
The  na- 
tural consequence  of  all  this  is  an  at- 
tachment to  country,  to  his  native 
land,  which  exhibits  itself  in  a  deter- 
mination to  defend,  an  unwillingness 
to  leave  it;  and  which,  wherever  a 
true  Scotsman  is  placed,  not  even  in 
the  hour  of  approaching  death, — on 
an  eve  of  Waterloo,  deserts  him. 

**  Et  dukes  moriens  reminiicitur  Argos."  » 


and  the  cottage 
immediate  neighbourhood  i 


^  This  idea  is  finely  expressed  by  Mr  Hogg,  in  his 
the  Field  of  Waterloo:" 

*'  But,  oh!  while  I  have  tongue  to  say 
The  thing  that  I  would  humbly  pray, 
That  I  for  a  space  may  wander  free. 
To  visit  the  »cenes  ef  my  infancy — 


Prayer  of  a  Dying  Soldier  on 
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It  cannot  be  disguised,  nor  have  we 
any  inclination  to  conceal  the  fact, 
tliat,  along  with  these,  we  think,  ma- 
nifest advantages  resulting  from  "  ma- 
tron and  patriarch  instruction,"  there 
is  often  associated  abundance  of  more 
questionable  *' Education."  Supersti- 
tion, or  that  particular  modification 
of  superstition,  which  presides  over  a 
spiritual  world,  and  shapes  the  un- 
earthly actors  into  what  forms,  and 
commissions  themonwhat  errands  she 
pleases — has  generally  been  deemed 
hurtful,  to  the  youthful  mind  in  par- 
ticular— weakening  its  powers,  and 
darkening  with  error  the  eye  of  the 
understanding.  And  the  folly  of  age, 
which  credits  and  gives  a  currency 
to  such  notions,  has  been  a  subject 
of  regret,  and  even  of  scornful  repre- 
hension, amongst  the  wise  ones  of  the 
present  day.  We  are  certainly  no 
advocates  for  superstition,  considered 
singly  and  abstractedl}^  Nobodyhas 
felt  more  acutely  than  we  oursefves 
have  done,  the  effect  of  the  "  bogle 
stories"  of  our  youth,  upon  the  feel- 
ings, rather  than  upon  the  reasonings 
of  our  after  life ;  and  we  are  not  sure, 
at  this  lonely  hour,  "  of  night's  dark 
arch  the  keystone,"  whilst  the  equi- 
noctial blast  is  whistling  through  the 
"  tombstones,"  that  we  would  chuse 
to  direct  a- pleasure  ramble  along 
the  neighbouring  churchyard.  But 
whilst  we  readily  concede  thus  far  to 


those  who  reprobate  **  old  wives  fa- 
bles," we  are  not  quite  satisfied,  that 
a  popular  and  an  universal  infidelity 
on  this  subject  is  at  all  desirable-^we 
are  not  quite  certain,  that  these  indi- 
viduals who  have  contrived,  by  the 
help  of  modern  wisdom,  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  shackles  of  all 
such  nonsense — have,  in  general,  be- 
nefited much  by  the  discovery.  We 
have  some  suspicion,  that  a  certain 
portion  of  ♦'  superstitious  feeling"  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  all  that  is  religious  in  _ 
our  moral  constitution,  and  to  all  that  ■ 
is  poetical  in  our  national  character,  " 
and  to  all  that  is  spiritual  in  our  men- 
tal frame,  that,  by  endeavouring  to 
eradicate  this  feeling  completely,  we 
run  an  eminent  risk  of  loosening  the 
roots,  and  withering  the  growth,  of 
much  that  is  sacred  in  our  faith,  and 
of  more  that  is. sublime  in  our  intel- 
lectual nature.  Of  this,  at  least,  we 
are  as  certain  as  experience  and  ob- 
servation can  make  us — that  the  most 
worthy  characters  with  whom  we  have 
been  acquainted,  those,  whom  true 
religion,  sincere  piety,  and  benevo- 
lent affection  characterized  most  dis- 
tinctly, ha\e  at  the  same  time  been 
tinged  with  superstition;  and  that 
those,  on  the  otiicr  hand,  over  whom 
the  infidel  writings  of  Hume  or  of 
Paine  have  exerted  their  full  authori- 
ty, tho;-e  vvIiojo  lives  have  been  de-f 
cheated  to  deeds  of  mischief  and  of 


The  tiny  green  where  the  school- boys  play — 
The  level  pool  with  its  bridge  so  grey; — 
And,  oh  !  there's  a  spot  by  the  lonely  flood, 
With  its  verdant  steep  and  its  ancient  wood  ; 
Its  willow  ring,  and  its  sounding  stream, 
So  like  the  scene  of  a  fairy  dream. 
Oh,  might  1  there  a  while  reside. 
To  rest  with  the  lamb  on  the  mountain  side, 
Or  stand  by  the  heath-cock's  ruby  eye, 
And  wonder  he  cannot  my  form  espy."  • 


*  It  is  evident  of  what  country  this  dying  soldier  is  a  native. 


r 

H  BBirkncss— the  philosophical  artizan, 
fhe  reforming  radical,*  the  determi- 
ned smuggler,  are,  in  general,  as  free 
of  any  super-tiiious  dread  of  spiritual 
agency,  as  they  are  loosened  from  all 
religious  fear  or  moral  tie.  Nor  is 
this  fact,  when  we  consider  the  mat- 
ter attentively,  at  all  surprising.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  Scotland,  which 
dissipated  so  powerfully  the  darkness 
whieli  preceded  it,  gave  rise,  at  least 
gave  countenance,  to  a  new,  and  per- 
jiaps  to  a  still  more  abhorrent  and 
repulsive  species  of  superstition.  It 
is  true,  that,  according  to  the  popular 
adage, 
"  V/hen    Camerpn   and   Shield*   took  the 

fields, 
The  green-coat  fairies  took  their  heels," 

that    the    old    system    of   druidical, 
and  even  monkish  superstition,  with 
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all  the  machinery  of  fairy,  brownie, 
water-kelpie,  shelly- coat,  and  lubber- 
fiend,  was  gradually  discountenanced, 
and  ultimately,  almost  entirely,  abo- 
lished,— but  unfortunately  only  to  give 
place  to  a  more  gloomy,  and  certain- 
ly not  a  less  irrational  species  of  ab- 
surdity— in  the  supposed  agency  and 
ubiquity  of  that  Devily  and  of  these 
witches,  warlocks,  boggles,  wraiths, 
and  ghosts,  to  which  it  was  deemed 
the  Bible  {now  rendered  a  popular 
book)  lent  a  countenance.  Many  of 
the  original  Reformers,  not  only  avow- 
ed their  belief  in,  but  recorded  their 
experience  respecting  this  species  of 
delusion  ;  and  in  their  days  even 
Princes,  and  Professors,  and  Clergy- 
men, otherwise  distinguished  for  their 
literary  acquirements,  learning,  and 
science,  did  not  hesitate  to  write  and 
to  legislate  on  the  subject,  f     Now 


*  The  name  by  which  these  turbulent  individuals,  who  have  termed  themselves 
'^  radical  reformers,"  are  known. 

t  Fide  that  most  superb  edition  of  the  works  of  "  The  most  High  and  Mighty 
Prince  James,"  published  by  James,  Bishop  of  Winton,  and  Deane  of  his  Majesty  s 
Chapell  Royalle,  1616,  under  the  article  "  Daemonologie,"  where,  from  Scripture  au- 
thority, the  interference  of  daemons  and  other  spiritual  agents  with  the  affairs  of 
men,  is  proven.  Fide  1  Kings,  xxii. — Exodus,  xxii. — Exodus,  vii.  2. — 1  Sam.  xv. — 
Acts,  viii. — and  Acts,  xvi.  And  the  answer  to  the  following  queries  are  worthy  of 
note. — Fide  page  116.  "  But  before  going  farther,"  says  Philoraathes,  "  permit  me, 
I  pray  you,  to  interrupt  you  one  word,  which  ye  have  put  me  in  memorie  of  by 
speaking  of  women.  What  can  be  the  cause  that  there  are  twenty  women  given  to 
l/iat  craft  (witchcraft)  where  there  is  one  man  ?" 

An.r.  Epistemon.  "  The  reason  is  easy,  for  as  that  sexe  is  frailer  than  man  is,  so  it 
is  easier  to  be  entrapped  in  these  grosse  snares  of  the  dioell,  as  was  ouer  weel  prooved 
to  he  trew,  by  the  serpent's  deceiving  of  Eve  at  the  beginning,  which  makes  him  the 
homelier  with  that  sex  sensine." — Fide  page  121. 

Fhilomathcs.  "  Since  ye  are  entered  now  to  speak  of  the  appearance  of  spirits^  I 
would  he  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  in  that  matter ;  for  many  deny  that  any  such 
spirits  do  appear  in  these  days,  as  I  have  said  ?" 

Ans.  Epistemon.  "  Doubtlesse  who  denieth  the  power  of  the  divell  would  likewise 
denie  the  power  of  God,  if  they  could  for  shame  ;  for  since  the  divell  is  the  very  con- 
trarie  opposite  of  God,  there  can  be  no  better  way  to  honor  God  than  by  the  confrarie  ; 
as  by  the  one's  power,  though  a  creature,  to  admire  the  power  of  the  great  Creator ; 
by  the  falsehood  of  the  one  to  consider  the  trueth  of  the  other ;  by  the  injustice  of 
tlie  one  to  consider  the  justice  of  the  other  ;  and  by  the  cruelty  of  the  one  to  consi- 
der the  mercifullnesse  of  the  other,  and  so  forth,  in  all  the  rest  of  the  essence  of  God 
and  qualities  of  the  divell.  But  I  fear,  indeed,  there  be  ouer  many  Sadducees  in  this 
ivorld,  that  denie  all  kindes  of  spirits,  for  convicting  of  whose  errour  there  is  cause 
inough,  if  there  were  no  more,  that  God  should  })ernnt  at  sometimes  spirits  to  kyith." 
/7A'  page  126.     Philomathes  here  puts  a  question,  of  which  the  import  is,  that  he 
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this  being  the  case,  and  superstition  one  and  the  same  time,  approached  us 

having  travelled   down  to  us  in  so  in  the  mantle  of  the  prophet,  and  in 

good  company,  and   having   become  the  gown  of  apostolic  ministry  ; — is  it 

the   Pvlizletoe    of  reformation,  —  ha-  safe,  is  it  prudent,  is  it  desirable, — all 

ving  wedded  herself  to  names  which  at  once  to  strip  her  of  her  seeming, — 

are  justly   endeared    to    every  true  to  separate  her  from  the  company  she 

patriot  or  Christian, — and  having,  at  has  held  so  long,  and  to  present  us 

wishes  to  hear  the  history  of  every  one  of  the  spirits,  as  he  expresses  it,  in  specially  to 
which  Epistemon  answers : — 

1st.  The  divell  for  confirming  in  the  heads  of  ignorant  Christians  that  errour,  first 
mentioned  among  the  Gentilles,  he  whiles  appeared  in  time  of  papistree  and  blind- 
nesse,  and  haunted  diverse  houses,  without  doing  any  evill,  hut  doing,  as  it  were, 
necessarie  turns  up  and  down  the  house,  and  this  spirit  they  call  '  brownie  in  our 
language  ;  yea,  isome  were  so  blinded,  as  to  believe  that  their  house  was  all  the  son- 
sier,  as  they  called  it,  that  such  spirits  resorted  there. 

2d.  "  Another  kind  of  spirit  was  that  which  by  the  Gentilles  was  called  Diana  and 
her  wandering  court,  and  amongst  us  was  called  the  pharie,  or,  our  good  neighbours. 
This  was  one  of  the  sorts  of  illusions  that  was  rifest  in  the  times  of  papistrie,  for  al- 
though it  was  thought  to  be  the  sonsiest  to  prophecy  by  the  devill,  yet  whom  these  kind 
of  spirits  carried  away,  and  informed,  they  were  thought  to  be  sonsiest,  and  of  best  life.'* 

Fliihinathes.  *'  Then,  to  make  an  end  of  our  conference,  what  forme  of  punish- 
ment think  yee  merite  these  magicians  and  witches  }  for  I  see  that  ye  account  them 
to  he  all  alike  guilty." 

Epistemon.  "  They  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  the  ci- 
viU  and  imperial  law,  and  the  municipall  law  of  all  Christian  nations." 

Fhi.  "  But  what  kind  of  death,  I  pray  you  ?" 

JEpis.  ''  It  is  commonly  Used  by  fire,  but  that 
every  countrie  according  to  the  law  or  custome  thereof." 

Phi.  "  But  ought  no  sexe,  age,  nor  rancke,  to  be  exempted  ?" 

Epis.  "  None  at  all ;  for  it  is  the  highest  point  of  idolatrie,  when  no  exception  is 
admitted  by  the  la  we  of  God." 

So  much  for  the  wisdom  of  the  "  Most  High  and  Mighty  Prince  James."  Let  us 
■now  see  in  how  far  our  assertion  respecting  "  professors"  is  borne  out  by  fact.  "  Vide 
Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered,  or  a  Choice  Collection  of  Modern  Relations,  pro- 
ving evidently  against  Atheists  of  this  Present  Age,  that  there  are  Divells,  Spirits, 
Witches,  and  Apparitions,  from  Authentic  Records,  Attestations  of  Witnesses  of  Un- 
doubted Veracity ;  to  which  is  added,  that  Marvelous  History  of  Major  Weir  and  his 
Sister,  the  Witches  of  Bargarran,  Pittenweem,  and  Calder,  &:c.  by  Mr  George  Sin- 
clair, late  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  Glasgow."  The  "  War  with  Di- 
vells," of  Isaac  Ambrose,  is  a  mournful  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 

Even  the  judicious  and  classical  John  Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross,  gives  countenance  to 
the  same  absurdities.  Speaking  of  King  Diijf,  he  uses  the  following  expressions  : — 
*'  Quasdam  ergo  anus,  veneficii  scelere  obstrictas,  pecunia  gradi  proposita,  pelliciunt 
ad  regeni  quara  prinmm  sua  arte  conficiendum.  Harimi  opera  fit,  ut  rex  occulto 
morho  (cujus  natura,  ortus,  et  progressus  omnium  medicorum  notiones  fugiebant) 
paulatim  extabeceret ;  sic  quidem  noctu  in  sudorcra,  qui  per  totum  corpus  continuus 
manabat,  solvitur,  unde  cute  in  rUgas  contracta,  certos  quibusvis  venis,  nervis,  ossi- 
bus  locos  a  natura  descriptos,  facillime  quis  possit  videre." — De  Bel.  Gest.  Scotivi. 
Lib.  5. 

From  the  above  authorities,  which  might  be  encrcascd,  ad  libitum,  the  inferences 
we  wish  to  deduce  arc  these :  First,  The  kind  of  superstition  xcas  altered  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation.  And,  secondly.  It  was  not  changed  for  any  thing  better, 
])ut  was  succeeded  by  a  perhaps  still  more  inveterate,  because  by  a  supposed  to  be  scrip- 
ture-warranted form^ 
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viih  a  faith  which  is  thus  deprived  of 
>ne  of  its  most  popular  features  ?  Is 
:here  no  danger  of  rending  the  coat, 
in  thus  rudely  and  injudiciously  tear- 
ing off  the  ornament.^*  Is  there  no 
chance  of  awakening  suspicion  con- 
cerning the  foundation  upon  which 
the  very  pillars  of  Christianity  rest, 
when  the  outworks  have  been  found 
so  assailable  ?  There  is  much  apposite 
sense,  we  think,  as  well  as  excellent 
poetry,  in  the  following  verses  written 
upon  this  subject  by  Mr  Hogg  : — 

"  In  Caledonia's  glens  there  once  did  reign 
A  sovereign  of  supreme  unearthly  eye  ; 
No   human  power  her   potence  could   re- 
strain. 
No  human  soul  her  influence  deny; 
Soleemprcss  o'er  the  mountain-homes  that  lie 
Far  from  the  busy  world's  unceasing  stir ; 
But  gone  is  her  mysterious  dignity, 
And  true  Devotion  wanes  away  with  her. 
While   in  loose  garb  appears  Corruption's 
harbinger. 

"  But  she  is  gone  that  thrill'd  the  simple 

minds 
Of  those  I  loved  and  honour'd  to  the  last — 
She  who  gave  voices  to  the  wandering  winds, 
And  mounted  spirits  on  the  midnight  blast ; 
At  her  behest  the  trooping  fairies  past. 
And  wayward  elves  in  many  a  glimmering 

band ; 
The  mountains  teem'd  with  life,  and  sore 

aghast 
Stood  maid  and  matron  'neath  her  mystic 

wand, 
When  all  the  spirits  rose,  and  walk'd  at  her 

command. 

"  These  were  the  times  for   holiness    of 
frame  ; 
These  were  the  days  when  fancy  wander'd 

free ; 
That  kindled  in  the  soul  the  mystic  flame, 
And  the  rapt  breathings  of  high  poesy. 
Sole  empress  of  the  twilight — Woe  is  me !     . 
That  thou  and  all  thy  spectres  are  outrun  ; 
For  true  devotion  wanes  away  with  thee  ; 
All  thydelirious  dreams  arelaugh  d  to  scorn. 
While  o'er  our  hills  has  dawn'd  a  cold  sa- 
turnine morn/' 


We  deem  that  there  still  remains  a 
hue  of  that  colouring,  the  loss  of  which 
our  bard  so  feelingly  bewails,  upon  our 
national  character,  and  whatever  may 
be  our  notions  respecting  the  advan- 
tage, or  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  it,  certain  it  is,  that  this  slight 
and  fast-fading  tinge  had  long  ag« 
been  "  outworn,'*  but  for  the  cause 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  state — 
the  presence  to  our  infancy,  of  those 
aged  Monitors,  who,  along  with  the 
truths  of  sacred  authority,  and  the 
sentiments  of  national  independence, 
were  accustomed,  and  are  accustomed 
still,  to  add  a  seasoning  of  supersti- 
tion. And  whether  that  c£ist  of  "  poe- 
tical thoughtfulness"  which  travellers 
have  noted  as  characteristic  of  the 
countenance  of  our  peasantry  may,  or 
may  not  be  traced,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  to  this  circumstance,  we  cheer- 
fully resign  to  those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  Scots- 
men, to  determine. 

The  advantages,  however,  arising 
from  the  species  of  Education  we  are 
speaking  of,  are  not  confined  to  mere 
oral  instruction  and  "  legendary  lore ;" 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances the  alphabet  is  taught,  and  all 
the  tedious  and  most  fatiguing  drud- 
gery of  early  book-education,  is  ac- 
complished at  home,  under  the  care 
of  some  venerable  relative.  A  Scottish 
boy  generally  carries  his  Bible  with  him 
to  the  school,  on  the  first  day  of  his  at- 
tendance, and  though  for  a  day  or  two 
he  may  read  with  awkward  tones  and 
ungainly  manner,  this,  amongst  his 
class-fellows,  and  under  the  master's 
management,  soon  rubs  off,  and  he  has 
thus  the  benefit  of  starting  from  an 
advanced  station.  They  only  who  have 
observed  the  time  which  is  generally 
consumed,    under   different    circum- 


*  Vide  "  Tale  of  a  Tub."  Has  the  character  of  ou>  Highlanders  improved  since 
they  have  coine  to  regard  their  "  Wells,  &c-  with  less  superstitious  reverence  .^"  En- 
quire of  Mrs  Izet,  or  Mm  Grant. 
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stances — in  endeavouring,  at  a  public 
school,  to  attain  an  acquaintance  with 
the  letters  merely,  will  be  able  to  es- 
timate properly  the  value  of  thhho77ie- 
instruction,  which  leaves  the  limited 
period  most  poor  children  can  enjoy 
under  a  master's  eye,  to  be  occupied, 
in  more  advanced  and  important  ob- 
jects ;  And  they  likewise,  who  value 
moral  worth  in  the  character  of  their 
offspring,  will  rejoice,  to  think  that  by 
this  method,  the  feelings  of  the  child 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  fortified 
against  tlie  contagion  of  bad  example ; 
and  that  the  boy  who  has  been  taught 
by  his  revered  Instructor  at  home,  nei- 
ther to  lie  nor  to  swear,  will  revolt,  at 
least  for  a  timei  from  the  commission 
of  ihose  immoralities,  not  uncommon 
in  public  seminaries.  The  inference 
from  what  has  been  advanced  is  this, 
— at  a  period  of  life  when  most  other 
children  are  allowed  to  run  about  en- 
tirely neglected,  or  are  dismissed  to 
school,  not  so  muchfrom  any  very  san- 
guine expectations  of  positive  bene- 
fit, but  merely,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
expressed,  to  be  out  of"  harm's  way," 
or,  more  honestly  speaking,  to  rid  the 
liouse  for  a  while  of  noisy  and  some- 
what troublesome  inmates — at  this 
early,  but  very  critical  period  of  life, 
the  children  o(.  our  Scottish  peasantry 
are,  pretty  generally,  induced  rather 
than  tbrmally  taught  to  thmkf  and  to 
fee/,  and  to  ready  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion,—  in  a  direction  which  we  pre- 
sume (on  what  grounds  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  state)  exerts  a  powerful 
and  beneficial  influence  over  their  fu- 
ture respectabilit}'  and  happiness, — in 
a  direction  which,  if  wc  are  not  great- 
ly miblaken,  has  already  been  mani- 
fested in  our  national  peculiarities, 
whether  in  reference  to  religion,  mo- 
rals, or  politics — and  wliich  still,  not- 
withstanding the  gradual  influx  of  legs 
national  habits,  and  opinions,  preserves 
that  character, in somedegree^distinct. 
We  conie  now  to  speak  of  those  fa- 
5 


cilities,  in  reference  to  education, 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature 
has  established  or  sanctioned  amongst 
us,  or  which  have  naturally  and  si- 
lently sprung  up  under  the  peculiar* 
ities  of  various  circumstances, — and 
whilst  we  proceed  with  this  method, 
although  we  shall  occasionally  com- 
pare our  own  with  the  facilities  of  our 
sister  kingdom,  yet  we  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  marked,  that  our  aim  is  to 
enumerate,  as  far  as  we  have  any  op- 
portunity of  certain  information,  the 
leading  means  of  education  of  which 
Scotland  is  at  present  possessed,  whe- 
ther in  stating  these  there  may,  or 
there  may  not  occur  any  opportunity 
of  contrast  or  comparison  with  other 
national  provisions,  of  a  similar  kind. 
We  shall  begin,  then,  with  that  na- 
tional establishment  to  which  has,  so 
justly,  been  imputed  so  large  a  share 
of  our  national  information,— our  Fa- 
rochial  Schools. 

There  are  many,  we  are  well  aware, 
who  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  bene- 
fits still  resulting,  and  which  have  al- 
ready resulted,  from  this  excellent 
institution,  and  who  feel  the  value  of 
these  benefits  still  more  when  they 
consider  the  disadvantages  under 
which  England  in  particular  has  all 
along  laboured,  from  the  absence  of 
all  similar  establishments ; — There  are 
many  thus  circumstanced  who  are 
apt  to  consider  the  period  of  Scottish 
history,  out  of  which  this  insttution 
originated,  as  turbulent  only^  and  the 
individuals  by  whom  it  was  fostered 
and  nursed  into  a  civil  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  provision,  as  bigotted 
and  ignorant — as  mjn  rather  under 
the  influence  of  passion  inflamed 
by  opposition,  and  of  zeal,  without 
knowledge,  than  guided  by  any  so- 
ber ana  rational  ■  views  of  public 
good.  There  appears,  however,  evi- 
dence on  the  very  front  of  this  mis- 
appreh.ension,  greatly  to  discredit,  if 
not  entirely  to   disprove  it.      it  has 
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ieen  proven,  by  the  experience  of 
many  years,  not  only  that  parbchial 
fchools  are  highly  useful,  but  that 
they  have  answered  the  ends,  for  which 
they  were  originally  instituted  ;  and 
is  it  at  all  likely  that  men  such  as 
**  the  Reformers'*  have,  we  deem,  of- 
ten through  ignorance,  but  not  un- 
frequently,  we  fear,  from  prejudice, 
been  represented,  men  destitute  of 
learning,  and  blindfolded  by  mystical 
views,  could  either  have  devised,  or 
have  appreciated  the  merits  of  a  plan 
which  was  in  its  operation   to  com- 


municate peculiar,  liberal,  and  much 
envifed  blessings  to  So  many  succeed- 
ing generations?  We  are  happily, 
however,  hot  left  to  vague  specula- 
tion upon  the  subject,  for  there  is  am- 
ple testimony  in  the  recorded  acts  of 
Assembly,andof  Parliament,atthe  pe- 
riod when  parochial  schools  were  ori- 
ginally established,  on  the  footing,  and 
to  the  extent  they  now  obtain,  to 
prove  the  fact,  and  effectually  to  repel 
the  allegations  brought  against  the  ii- 
terarycharacter,  and  political  sagacity 
of  our  venerable  Reformers.  ♦ 


*  Thus,  Assembly  1638,  (sess.  23-24,  act  6.)  "  Anent  the  planting  of  schools  in  land- 
ward parishes,  the  want  whereof  doth  greatly  prejudge  the  growth  of  the  gospel,  and 
procure  the  delay  of  religion,the  Assembly  giveth  direction  to  several  Presbyteries  for 
the  settling  of  schools  (a  proof  there  were  none  there  before)  in  every  landward  paro- 
chin,  and  providing  of  men  able  for  the  charge  of  teaching  of  the  youth,  public  reading, 
and  precenting  of  the  psalm,  and  the  catechising  of  the  common  people ;  and  that 
means  be  provided  for  their  intertainment  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  that  may 

be  had  according  to  the  ability  of  the  parochin." Fide  likewise.  Act  of  Assem.  1649, 

in  which  overtures  anent  the  providing  for  schoolmasters  are  made  to  the  Parliament 
requiring  every  parish  to  have  a  school,  where  children  are  to  be  bred  in  reading, 
writing,  and  grounds  of  religion — That  grammar-schools  be  erected  in  burghs,  &c. : 
that  to  the  "  finest  and  best  spirits  of  the  Highlands  and  Borders  maintenance  may  b# 
allotted,  as  to  bursars  bred  in  universities,"  &c.  The  Assembly,  1643,  recommend  to 
Presbyteries  and  Universities  to  prefer  hopeful  students  from  the  Highlands,  and 

those  who  could  speak  the  Irish  tongue,  to  bursaries. The  acts  of  Assemblies 

1645,  1646,  1647,  1648,  1649,  may  all  be  consulted  on  the  same  and  similar  subjects. 
The  uniform  object  of  these  reformed  assemblies  seems  to  have  been  the  dissemina- 
tion not  only  of  religious  creeds,  but  of  elegant  studies  through  the  land  ;  and  as- 
suredly had  it  not  been  for  the  unwearied  exertions  of  these  men,  that  legislative  en- 
actment, for  which  they  so  strongly  and  repeatedly  petitioned,  would  never  have  been 
obtained,  and  Scotland  might  at  this  hour  have  been  groaning  under  all  the  conse- 
quences to  which,  from  the  total  absence  of  any  similar  "  reformation"  in  England, 
tnat  country  is  still  subjected.  We  have  been  more  particular  on  this  head  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rather  unhandsome  manner  in  which  some  of  our  modern  church- 
historians  have  treated  it ;  and  we  trust,  the  very  means  which  have  been  made  use 
of  to  disguise  or  altogether  to  suppress  the  truth,  will  in  this,  as  in  many  similar  in- 
stances, present  an  occasion,  by  stimulating  inquiry,  and  exciting  interest,  of  throw- 
ing light  upon  it. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  subjoin  a  few  of  the  Legislative  enactments  upon 
the  same  subject. — James  IV.  par.  5.  All  barons  and  freeholders  to  put  their  old- 
est sons  and  heirs  to  school,  to  learn  Latin,  &c.,  and  that  they  may  understand  the 
laws. — James  VI.  par.  1,  chap.  11. — All  schools  and  colleges  to  be  reformed,  teach- 
ers to  be  tried  by  the  superintendants  and  visitors  of  the  kirk.— The  act  1646 
(afterwards  rescinded)  was  the  same  in  substance  with  the  act  William  and  IVIary, 
par.  1.  sess.  6.  chap.  26.  in  which  a  school  and  schoolmaster  (as  now  existing)  was 
ordained  in  every  parish.  The  schoolmaster's  salary  not  under  100,  and  not  above 
200  merks,  now  in  1802  advanced  to  from  300  to  400  merks,  and  is  capable  of  a  fur- 
ther advance  every  twenty-five  years. 

In  reference  to  the  acts  of  the  Covenanted  Parliaments,  though  not  bearing  dir^et- 
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As  these  schools  originated  in  the 
enh'ghtened  zeal  of  a  church,  which, 
struggling  at  the  time  for  her  own 
existence,  very  wisely  considered  the 
dissemination  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge, as  essential  to  her  present,  and 
favourable  to  her  future   prosperity, 
they  have  all  along  been  placed  un- 
der the  immediate,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, peculiar  controul  of  the  Presby- 
tery, and  exhibit  one  of  the  branches 
of  a  Presbyterian,  rather  than  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  establishment.  No- 
thing could  be  more  judicious  than  the 
appointment  of  parochial  schoolmas- 
ters by  the  votes  of  the  principal  He- 
ritors, and  of  the  Minister ;  and  the 
Presbytery,  whether  in  respect  of  im- 
morality or  incapacity,  or  of  any  other 
species  of  inexpediency,  has  always 
a  veto  over  every  appointment ;   nor 
can  the  schoolmaster  receive  his  sa- 
lary till  he  has  produced  to  the  heri- 
tors an  extract  of  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  Presbytery.     Examinations 
into  the  situation  of  the  schools  with- 
in their  bounds  are  yearly  made  by 
the  Presbytery,  (and  it  is  truly  matter 
of  serious  regret,  that  they  are  not 
made  more  regularly  and  conscien- 
tiously;) and  reports,  founded  upon 
these  examinations,  are  forwarded  for 
the  review  of  the  General  Assembly. 
A  sentence  of  deposition  passed  by  a 


Presbytery  upon  a  parochial  school-^ 
master  is  final — ^but  as  no  libel  imply- 
ing this  finding  can  be  found  rele- 
vant unless  it  be  supported  by  the 
heritors,  the  elders,  or  the  minister  of 
the  parish  ;  this  seeminjr,  and  certain- 
ly dangerous  anomaly,*  in  point  of 
law,  is  found  in  practice  scarcely  to 
be  liable  to  any  serious  abuse.    Thus 
circumstanced,    and    accommodated 
with  a  dwelling-house  ainl  a  garden, 
with  a  salary  which  even  now,  since 
the  late  advance  in  1802,  only  ave- 
rages about  20/.  sterling  per  annum, 
and  with  the  privilege  of  charging, 
according  to  the  appointment  of  the 
minister  and   the  heritors,    a  small 
school  Jee* — the    parochial  school- 
masters of  Scotland  have  long  dis- 
charged, and  are  still  continuing,  we 
doubt  not,  pretty  generally,  to  dis- 
charge faithfully,  to  the  best  of  their 
capacity,  the  duties  of  their  laborious 
and  most  important  profession.    They 
have  given  a  cast  of  what  has  been 
termed  "  Long-headedness^*    to   the 
people  of  Scotland,  which,  whether 
it   exhibits  itself  in   Sabbath  under 
the  more  sacred  exhortations  from  the 
pulpit,  or  be  brought  into  action  at 
the  desk,  or  the  counter,  is  still  a  na- 
tional, often  a  useful,  and  seldom  a 
repulsive   peculiarity.     But  with   all 
these  admissions,   it   cannot  be  de- 


ly  on  the  subject  of  parish  schools,  yet  certainly  tending  to  repel  the  allegation  of  fg- 
norance  and  illiberality  brought  against  the  reformers,  it  may  not  be  altogether  ir- 
relevant, nor  uninteresting  here  to  mention  one  single  act,  by  which  1000/.  Sterling 
per  annum  was  granted  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  areh- 
bishoprick  and  priory.  This  was  enjoyed  till  the  year  1662,  when  Episcopacy  was 
restored.  After  the  Revolution,  when  Episcopacy  was  abolished,  and  the  revenues  of 
the  dioceses  were  annexed  to  the  crown,  300/.  a-year  were  granted  from  the  bishop's 
rents ;  most  of  it  at  first  for  the  support  of  bursaries,  but  since  the  Union  it  has  been 
applied  chiefly  to  the  payment  of  a  few  of  the  salaries.  The  grant  which  had  been 
nominally  1000/.  produced  in  fact  much  more,  as  the  different  colleges  obtained  local- 
ities on  different  lands,  and  drew  great  part  of  the  rents  in  kind.  Besides,  it  was 
recommended  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  the  Parliament  in  1641,  to  provide  suffi- 
cient maintenance  to  professors,  &c.  out  of  the  rents  of  the  prelacies,  &c.,  to  enlarge - 
the  colleges,  furnish  libraries,  &c. ; — no  evidence  this  assuredly  of  a  bigotted  or  nar- 
row-minded spirit ! 

*  Not  absolutely,  indeed,  an  anomaly,  as  the  sentence  of  the  Sheriff  and  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  are  likewise  in  the  case  of  schoolmasters  final. 

*  From  two,  in  general,  to  five  shillings  per  quarter. 
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red,  that  the  benefits  which  have  re- 
sulted from  tV'^  excellent  establish- 
ment, Have  perhaps  never  risen,  nor, 
under*  existing  circunastances,  can 
they  ever  rise  to  the  nraximura  of 
poesib'e  advantage.  The  establish- 
ment, in  r'l  iis  essential  pa-ts,  is  in- 
deed admir;  ble — ^the  machine  is  wor- 
thy of  the  {^enius  and  sagaciy  of  the 
Oi*  :nal  invenioi  ,  bu:  it  is  o?  a 
we"  bt  and  a  magnitude  far  beyond 
the powe.'  which  is  at  present  applied 
to  work  it.  Ti/e  s  Lry,  nd  the  whole 
enrolur  .a"""  of  a  parochir'.  school- 
master, are  by  no  means,  nor  under 
the  existing  prov'sions  of  the  ?ct,  can 
t'i:y  ever  become  such,  r  ">  to  renc'er 
It  an  object  of  ambiton  for  any  su't- 
sb'y  qualified  person  to  obtain  the  of- 
fice*— ^a\  oUce,  which,  whether  we 
respect  the  talents  and  the  acquire- 
ments which  are  requisite,    or   the 


most  important  consequences  which  ^ 
result  to  society  from  the  discharge  of 
t'le  duties  of  it,  ought,  in  all  good  po- 
licy and  common  sense,  to  be  render- 
ed a  source  of  honourable  independ- 
ence. Theratura'  and  indeed,  re"«'on- 
in^  from  experience,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  th's  legislative  error, 
i%  ard  mr«;t  be,  pn  admission  into  the 
office  ofparoclvMschoolmasters,  of  in- 
dividuf 's  f  'together  defeci've,  or  very 
imper  ec.;'yp''epareci,  or  thesituat'on. 
Candldiitei  tor  par'  i  schools  are  ge- 
nera'ly  composed  of  such  r^  have  fail- 
ed in  the  pursuit  of  higher  and  more 
lucrat've  objcc  s;  or  of  such  as  are,  at 
the  time,  *n  the  way  to  attain  them, 
or  of  such  PS  have  betaken  themselves 
on  ',  ccount  of  some  bodilyinfirmity,  it 
may  be  late  in  life,  to  the  acquisition 
of  thft  mere  scantling  of  learning, 
which,  in  most  cases,   is  sufficient. 


*  Extracts  fjom  the  bst  ret,  1802,  of  ParParaent,  anent  schoolmasters,  by  wiiich 
their  present  emoluments  are  fixed  : 

Extracv  1st.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  term  of  JVIichaelmas  next, 
(1803,)  the  salary  of  e-  c'l  parish  schoolmaster,  in  every  parish  of  Scotknd,  shall  not 
be  under  the  sum  of  300  merks  Scots  per  annum;  nor  above  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
merks  Scots  per  annum. 

And  be  it  enacted>  That  the  above  salaries  shaU  continue  to  be  paid  to  the  school- 
nj:-st3r  for  twenty  y->c-rs  to  come,  and  within  three  years  aftetthe  expiration  of  the 
twenty- ive  years  v^om  the  pcssin<5  of  this  act,  the  sheriff  or  st^wart  of  every  county 
or  s":wa~tv/,  sha^l  fix  and  determine  acco'rdmg  to  the  average  amount  of  the  fiars  of 
the  county  or  stewart'.y  .or  the  twenty-live  ytirs  preceding,  what  is  the  value  or  ave- 
rage price  of  a  cha'der  of  oatme  1,  and  he  shall  make  a  return  of  such  average  to  the 
office  or  the  K'ng's  Remembrancer  in  Scotland,  and  the  Lord  Chief-Baron  and  Ba- 
rons of  Exchequer,  ?re  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  strike  the  average  price  of  a 
chalder  of  mer   for  all  Scotland. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  every  parish  where  a  commodious  house  for  a  school  has 
not  been  provided,  nd  in  every  parish  where  a  dwelling-house  has  not  been  pro- 
vided, t:)gether  with  a  portion  of  ground  for  a  garden,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one- 
fourth  psrt  of  a  Scots  acre,  the  neritors  shaU  provide  a  commodious  house  for  a 
school,  and  also  a  house  for  the  residence  o^the  schcolmester,  not  consisting  of  more 
than  two  apartments,  including  the  kitchen,  (here  there  must  be  a  mistake,  as  heri- 
tors may,  doubtless,  g've  what  rccommc  lation  above  that  fixed  by  law  they  please,) 
together  with  the  r  jove-mentioned  one-fourth  part  of  a  Scots  ?.cre  from  land  used  in 
agriculture  or  pasturage. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  heritors  and  minister  shall  have  the  power  of 
fixing  the  school  fees  J.om  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  judge  expedient,  provided  al- 
ways, that  such  poor  children  f  s  shall  be  recommended  by  the  heritors  and  minister 
at  any  parochial  meeting  shall  be  taught  (xVee  of  expense. ) 

The  above  j?re  all  the  sources  of  the  schoolmaster's  emoluments,  not  amounting,  at 
an  average  through  Scotland,  to  upwards  of  60/.  per  annum  !  and,  in  perhaps  the 
greater  proportion  of  instances^  falling  considerably  below  this. 
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under  favourable  interest,  to  secure 
their  election.  A  very  small  propor- 
tion indeed,  and  those  by  no  means  the 
most  efficient,  is  made  up  of  indivi- 
duals educated  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  matters  now  stand,  by  far 
the  most  useful  of  our  parish  school- 
masters are  such  as  are,  in  fact,  birds 
of  passage,  and  as  having  ulterior  ob- 
jects in  view,  and  patronage  to  ac- 
quire, are  anxious,  and  from  the  vi- 
gour and  energy  of  youth,  are  gene- 
rally enabled  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. But  how  imperfect,  as  well  as 
precarious,  this  supply  must  be,  may 
be  readily  apprehended  by  him  who 
can  vary  the  case,  for  that  of  any  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  and  who 
can  contemplate,  in  reference  to  these, 
the  consequences  of  a  system  which 
is  ever  drafting  off  its  members  in  the 
midst  of  their  greatest  efficiency,  to 
some  higher,  and,  in  many  respects, 
dissimilar  office.  We  are  fully  con- 
vinced, that  until  a  very  material  ad- 
vance be  made  in  the  emoluments  of 
parish  schoolmasters,  and  until  a  re- 
sidence suited  to  the  rank,  import- 
ance, and  dignity  of  the  profession 
be  by  law  provided — and  until,  in  a 
word,  the  office  be  rendered  one  of 
ultimate  pursuit — it  will  be  impossible 
to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  so  excel- 
lent a  system ;  at  the  same  time,  even 
with  the  materials  and  the  provisions 
we  are  already  possessed  of,  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  many  useful  improve- 
ments in  the  plan  of  teaching,  and 
of  conducting  schools,  and  parochial 
schools  in  particular,  might  be  sug- 
gested, and  we  shall  cheerfully  run 
the  risk  of  imputed  prolixity  or  even 
quackery,  if  any  thing  we  may  be  able 
to  advance  on  the  subject,  under  the 
present  rather  advantageous  circum- 
stances, may  serve  to  attract  atten- 
tion or  prompt  enquiry. 

It  is  indeed  truly  delightful  to  con- 
template the  interest  which  is  at  pre- 
sent taken  by  all  ranks  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.     It  seems  to  be  now 
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universally  agreed  upon,  that  the  ge- 
neral diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst 
all  classes,  is  neither  dangerous  to  the 
state  nor  injurious  to  the  happiness  of 
the  individual,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  well  educated  race  of  peasantry 
and  mechanics,  is  the  best  security, 
as  well  as  the  most  legitimate  boast  of 
any  country.  The  politician  who,, 
but  a  (ew  years  ago,  anticipated  no- 
thing but  insubordination  and  mis-rule 
from  the  stimulated  faculties  of  a  half- 
enlightened  mob  ; — the  landed  pro- 
prietor, who  apprehended  the  dilapi- 
dation of  his  estates,  and  a  consequent 
diminution  of  his  rental,  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning ; — the  church- 
man, who  trembled  for  his  creed,  and 
amidst  the  multiplicity  and  heat  of 
conflicting  opinions,  prophesied  no 
good  to  that  system,  which  time, 
and  the  combined  authority  of  church 
and  state,  had  consolidated  and  au- 
thorised ; — and  even  that  class  which, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  formulist, 
have  been  denominated  the  **  reli- 
gious world,"  that  encreasing,  we 
are  happy  to  think,  and  most  va- 
luable proportion  of  society,  which, 
under  almost  all  varieties  of  sect  and 
ritual,  are  truly  interested  about  their 
final  happiness;  and  which,  having 
been  schooled  to  the  simplicity  and  hu- 
mility of  Apostolic  Christianity,  could 
not  readily  apprehend  much  spiritual 
benefit  arising  from  mere  worldly  at- 
tainments ; — all  these  classes  have 
come  at  last  to  see  their  error,  and 
to  consider  education,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  orders  in  particular, 
as  productive  of  incalculable  advan- 
tages. It  is  under  the  fostering  in- 
fluence of  these  favourable  changes 
in  public  opinion,  that  we  now  ven- 
ture to  recommend  some  alterations 
in  the  method  of  teaching  generally 
adopted  in  our  parish  schools,  and 
that  we  propose,  from  a  firm  convic- 
tion of  its  great  and  radical  advan- 
tages, the  plan  of  Dr  Bell,  or  the  "  Ma- 
dras system,'*  as  one  not  only  less  li- 
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able  to  objection,  but  in  many  respects, 
we  think,  pre-eminently  practicable. 
Although  we  would  be  tire  very  last 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  it  is  cer- 
tainly most  desirable  to  have  some  de- 
cidedly superior  method  of  teaching, 
to  which  every  parish  schoolmaster 
can  be  referred  for  instruction,  and  by 
which  he  may  be  enabled  to  form,  and 
adjust,  and  compare  his  own  plan  and 
his  own  practice  ;  and  it  is,  we  con- 
ceive, in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
absence  of  this,  and  to  that  judge- 
like seat  of  our  pasdagogical  Israel, 
which  permits  every  "  Master"  to  do 
according  to  that  which  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes,  that  education,  even  in 
our  parochial  schools,  is  still,  in  many 
respects,  so  ill  conducted.  Nothing, 
as  we  had  occasion  already  to  observe, 
can  be  more  various  than  the  materi- 
als of  which  our  parish  schoolmasters 
are  composed;  and  out  of  this  cir- 
cumstance naturally  arises  that  mul- 
tiplicity of  plans,  that  sad  variety  of 
ill  digested  method,  by  means  of 
which  the  improvement  of  the  scholar 
is  retarded,  and  the  powers  of  the 
"  Master"  are  crippled;  now,  the 
plan  of  Dr  Bell,  which  has  already 
endured,  and  triumphed  under  the 
test  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and 
which  has  made,  or  is  making  its  way 
into  almost  every  European  and  Asi- 
atic country,  appears  from  this  very 
circumstance  of  notoriety,  and  very 
generally-acknowledged  merit  alone, 
to  supply,  in  some  measure,  what  is 
wanted — to  present  a  mirror  in  which 
every  schoolmaster  may  be  enabled  to 
contemplate  the  features  of  his  own 
method,  to  adjust  his  own  plan.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  enter  very 
minutely  into  the  consideration  of  the 
**  Madras  system,"  but  in  suggest- 
ing the  improvements  which  we  wish 
to  see  adopted,  and  in  censuring 
what  we  deem  faulty  in  the  old  plan, 
wc  shall  avail  ourselves,  at  the  same 
time,  somewhat  extensively  of  Dr 
Beirs  suggestions. 


One  very  prominent  inconvenience 
attending  the  present  method  of  con- 
ducting parochial  schools,  originates 
in  the  absolute  inadequacy  of  a  single 
individual's  exertions,  however  zea- 
lously, if  unaidedly  directed,  to  the  ef- 
fectual dischargeoftheduties  which, in 
a  winter  school  in  particular,  must  de- 
volveuponhim.  Hecommonlyteaches 
one  class,  and  in  the  case  of  children 
learning  the  alphabet,  only  one  indi- 
vidual at  a  time ;  and  whilst  his  hun- 
dred scholars,  no  unusual  number  in 
populous  parishes,  are  divided  into  as 
many  classes  as  there  are  tens  in 
that  amount,  and  whilst  these  classes 
must  be  heard  in  succession  by  one 
"  Master,"  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
trive any  plan  of  abridgment  of  la- 
bour, or  of  husbanding  time,  which, 
whilst  this  grand  obstacle  exists,  can 
be  effectually  useful.  How  often  have 
we  seen  a  young  man,  anxious  to  erect 
a  character  on  the  progress  of  his 
scholars,  strive  and  struggle  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  five  or  six  in  the 
evening,  under  this  oppressive  load  of 
duty,  and  yet  be  compelled,  after  all, 
to  leave  unaccomplished  much  of 
what  his  pupils  were  capable  of  per- 
forming, merely  from  his  own  inade- 
quacy to  the  task  of  auditing  the  tasks, 
and  of  superintending  their  prepara- 
tion. How  often  have  we  witnessed  that 
absolute  necessity  of  idleness  which 
intervened  betwixt  the  season  of  pre- 
paration and  that  of  auditing ; — a  sea- 
son so  much  the  more  fatal  to  every 
habit  of  industry,  and  so  much  the 
more  conducive  to  every  guile  and 
underhand  dealing,  in  as  much  as 
whilst  it  presented  no  motive  to  lau- 
dable exertion — by  associating  boys  of 
various  ages  and  propensities  toge- 
ther, and  from  under  the  master's 
eye — it  afforded  facilities  of  the  very 
worst  kind.  Now  all  these  evils  are 
effectually  prevented  by  the  very 
simple  and  ingenious  method  of  Dr 
Iiell,  who,  by  the  appointment  of  mo- 
nitors, or  teachers  iiom  amongst  the 
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most  able  and  deserving  of  the  boys 
themselves,  accomplishes  the  commu- 
nication of  that  instruction  to  all, 
which  as  all  are  capable  of,  all  are 
likewise  entitled  to  receive.  Nothing 
can  be  more  natural  and  effective 
than  this  method,  by  which  so  much 
personal  labour  is  saved  to  the  master, 
and  so  powerful  an  excitement  is  ap- 
plied to  every  department  of  the 
school,  by  which  the  whole  machine 
is  kept  constantly  in  action,  and  a 
new  field  of  honourable  ambition  is 
opened  in  the  selection  of  an  order 
of  monitors  from  amongst  the  best 
behaved,  and  the  best  informed  boys 
of  the  respective  classes. 

But  as  we  are  aware  that  no  incon- 
siderable prejudice  still  exists  against 
this  part  of  Dr  Bell's  plan,  in  particu- 
lar, a  prejudice  which  one  recently 
reported  case  before  the  "  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  State  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Metropolis,"  has  tended 
in  some  degree  to  countenance,  we 
shall  endeavour,  in  order  to  remove 
this  misapprehension,  to  point  out 
the  source  wherein  it  appears  to  us  to 
have  originated.  Parents  who  esti- 
mate the  merits  of  this  system  merely 
from  report,  and  from  their  own  fire- 
side speculations  upon  the  subject, 
are  apt  to  consider  the  labour,  and  the 
lime,  of  the  monitor,  as  lost,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  own  advancement— -and 
grumble,  on  the  other  hand,  sadly,  to 
find  that  their  children  are  taught  by 
proxy,  and  that  the  son,  it  may  be,  of 
some  neighbouring  cottager,  is  ad- 
vanced to  the  honour  of  instructing 
them.  They  will,  in  consequence  of 
this,  seriously,  and  repeatedly  vex  the 
schoolmaster  with  messages,  and  with 
visits-^and  unless  he  be,  indeed,  im- 
bued witli  the  true  spirit  of  his  calling, 
he  will  be  apt  to  give  in,  and  to  join 
in  ridiculing  a  system  which  he  has  not 
had  firmness  even  to  make  a  fair  trial 
of.    Mothing  can  prevent  this  but  per- 


severance on  the  part  of  the  master, 
until  by  proving  to  the  parents  ea;/je- 
rimentally  the  advantage  of  the  plan, 
he  shall  not  only  have  reconciled 
them  to  it,  but  even  made  them  its 
most  zealous  supporters.  "  Qui  do- 
cet  discit,"  is  a  maxim  older  than 
Roger  Ascham- — and  in  the  case  of 
communicating  knowledge,  those  are 
generally  found  to  be  the  best  quali- 
fied for  this  office,  upon  whose  minds 
the  recollection  of  the  difficulties  they 
themselves  had  to  surmount,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  overcame  them, 
is  most  recent. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not 
felt^  during  our  school  education,  the 
effects  of  that  principle  of  fear,  which, 
according  to  the  good  old  method,  is 
the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning, of 
wisdom ;  which,  presenting  itself  in  the 
attitude  of  an  enraged  preceptor,  is 
conducted,  through  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  the  rod,  and.  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  bodily  senses,  to  the  very 
soul  itself,  it  was  by  means  of  this 
master  movement  that  all  went  on  for- 
raerly — that  idleness  was  corrected-— 
ignorance  was  dispelled — and  instruc- 
tion was  conveyed — that  children  were 
made  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  Vir- 
gil, as  well  as  to  apprehend  the  force 
of  the  A,  B,  C.  kow,  we  are  by  no 
means  so  visionary  as  to  suppose  that 
without  some  method  of  punishing,  as 
well  as  of  preventing  offences,  any  so- 
ciety, under  any  circumstances,  can 
long  or  happily  exist;  but  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  preventives  are 
greatly  preferable  to  correctives,  and 
thatany  system  which  directly  tends  to 
render  bodily  chastisement  in  sclools, 
or  in  civil  society,  less  necessary,  tends 
directly  to  do  good; — now^,  another 
important  feature  of  the  plan  of  Dr 
Bell  is,  that,  in  as  far  as  schools  are 
concerned,  it  produces  this  desirable 
effect.  None  but  such  as  have  :.ot  vi- 
sited casually,  but  as  have  observed 
minutely  and  leisurely,  the  exhibition 
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at  this  system,  as  it  may  now  be  seen 
in  London,  at  the  Barrington  school, 
or  in  the  city  of  St  Andrews,  can  con- 
ceive how  completely  every  modifica- 
tion of  the  fear  of  bodily  chastisement 
is  excluded — And  this  is  effected  by 
the  adoption  of  that  natural  desire  of 
excellence— of  that  *'  Emulation"* 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  species, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  principle  of  fear, 
and  as  "  a  new  power,'*  by  which  the 
exertions  of'the  scholars  are  principally 
sustained.  It  is  something  very  like 
trifling,  we  tliink,  to  designate  this  a 
selfish  feeling,  and  to  anticipate  in  af- 
ter-life, and  upon  the  moral  character, 
the  fruits  of  bitterness ;  for  until  chil- 
dren can  bemade  to  acquire,  not  ideas, 
but  the  means  oi'  acquiring  ideas  from 
the  love  of  learning — until  they  can 
be  made  to  learn  their  letters,  and  to 
mandate  their  grammar  rules  from  the 
desire  of  reading  Horace,  or  Hume, 
the  Bible,  or  Boston — until  this  down- 
right absurdity  can  be  realized,  we 
cannot  conceive  a  more  powerful,  nor 
a  more  laudable  principle  of  action, 
,than  emulation  in  useful  attainment.f 


Another  very  capital  mistake,  upon 
which  many  schoolmasters  have  long 
appeared  to  us  to  have  proceeded,  is 
an  almost  exclusive  attention  to  tasks 
of  memory;  and  accordingly,  it  has 
often  happened,  that  a  boy,  who,  un- 
der this  method,  made  but  a  vea-y  in- 
different figure,  has  been  observed,  in 
after-life,  to  discover  more  of  those 
powers  which  are  requisite  to  consti- 
tute a  useful  and  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  society  than  the  boy  who  stood 
far  above  him  in  his  class.  Which  of 
us  can  yet  have  forgotten  those  liours 
of  laborious  idleness  which  were  spent 
in  **  repetitions,"  to  be  forgot  almost 
as  soon  as  made — repetitions  which, 
beyond  the  sound  and  the  form  of  the 
words,  and  the  lines,  conveyed  no  idea 
whatever  to  the  mind.  Nearly  allied 
to  this  is  the  old  notion,  that  where 
there  is  correct  reading,  where  the 
scholar  can  utter  the  sounds  suggested 
by  the  letters  before  him,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  education  is  attained.  Now,  in 
reference  to  the  correction  of  both 
these  mistakes,  Dr  Bell's  system  is 
sufficiently  provident ;  for,  whilst  tha 


*  We  are  happy,  in  corroboration  of  our  own  opinion,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
quoting  that  of  the  venerable  and,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  respectable  Professor 
Jardine,  of  Glasgow,  v^rho,  in  his  "  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education,"  page  383 
expresses  himself  thus : — 

"  The  objections  sometimes  made  to  the  use  of  emulation,  in  systems  of  public  in- 
struction, are  chiefly  founded  on  ignorance,  or,  at  all  events,  on  an  injudicious  appli- 
cation of  that  most  active  and  animating  principle.  Of  all  the  faculties  and  desires 
with  which  the  human  being  is  endowed,  no  one  seems  more  capable  of  ministering 
to  his  improvement  than  that  under  om:  consideration  ;  for,  at  every  period  of  life, 
and  in  every  rank  of  society,  its  influence  is  manifested  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner, prompting  the  man  as  well  as  the  boy, — and  in  the  cottage  as  well  as  in  the 
senate,  and  in  the  field,  to  engage  in  competition  with  their  fellows,  regardless 
alike,  in  most  cases,  of  the  mere  prize  which  calls  them  to  the  list,  and  of  the  labour 
by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained.  The  principle  of  emulation,  indeed,  seems  intended, 
by  the  great  Author  of  our  frame,  to  supply  the  want,  or  make  up  for  the  weakness 
of  other  motives  to  action.  The  love  of  knowledge,  for  example,  cannot  create  ex- 
ertion, until  the  pleasure  attending  that  acquisition  has  been,  in  some  degree,  expe- 
rienced. The  prospect  of  distant  advantage  makes  but  a  faint  impression,  when 
counteracted  by  the  seducements  of  pleasure,  or  by  the  arguments  of  idle  companions  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  emulation  overcoraeth  all  obstacles,  and  supplies  all  deficiencies, — 
animates  the  student  to  the  most  arduous  attempts,  and  sustains  his  perseverance 
amidst  the  severest  labour. 

t  Vide  Rom.  xi.  13,  U. 
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learner  is  carefully  questioned,  notonly 
withopen,  but  likewise  withshut books, 
respecting  the  import  of  what  he  has 
read, — and  whilst  no  rule  is  got  by 
heart  which  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  afterwards  remembered  and 
to  be  frequently  applied— -and  whilst  a 
constant  reference  is  made  to  moral, 
as  well  as  to  intellectual  merit,  educa« 
tion  thus  obtained  bears  directly  upon 
the  future  being  of  the  scholar ;  and 
it  is  altogether  unlikely  {ceteris  pari- 
hus)  that  a  good  and  a  bad  scholar  un- 
der this  discipline,  shall  afterwards  ex- 
change their  relative  situations  in  life. 

It  is,  in  a  word,  the  object  of  Dr 
Bell  to  keep  every  scholar  constantly 
and  usefully  employed ;  and  from  the 
most  simple  elements,  to  proceed  step 
by  step  to  higher  and  more  complex 
views.  Nothing  can  befartherthan  this 
system  is  from  any  thing  of  quackery ; 
for  as  x)ne  single  step  in  advance  is 
never  attempted  till  the  ground  al- 
ready occupied  be  well  and  incon test- 
ably  secured,  the  learner  proceeds  at 
first  indeed  slowly,  and  with  a  caution 
altogether  unusual,  until,  having  dis- 
covered his  own  powers,  and  having 
ascertained  the  practicability  of  the 
object  he  has  in  view,  he  advance  with 
a  rapidity  and  a  security,  with  an  en- 
ergy and  a  confidence,  which,  were 
not  the  previous  discipline  known, 
would  appear  altogether  incredible.* 

With  all  this  anxiety,  however, 
which  we  have  been  careful  to  express 
in  favour  of  some  innovation  or  other, 
and  of  Bell's  improvements  in  parti- 
cular, we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to 
find  many  who  differ  widely  in  opinion 
from  us  upon  this  subject — many  who 
would  rather  cling  to  the  "  ills  that 
are,"  than  fly,  it  may  chance,  to  others 
which  are  still  more  aggravated.  So 
much  of  the  future  character,  of  that 
part  which  unveils  itself  under  the  du- 


ties of  manhood,  and  which  indicates 
through  this  life  a  progressiveness  in 
preparation  for  another,  depends  upoa 
early  education — that  circumspection 
is  ever  necessary,  and  a  rash  and  in- 
considerate adoption  of  every,  or  of 
any  proposed  innovation,  would  per- 
haps be  more  hurtful  than  even  a  per- 
tinacity in  established  error.  The  hu- 
man mind  is  so  ticklish  a  subject,  one 
of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  tell,  a  pri- 
oriy  what  results  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances may  take  place,  and  it  is 
so  dangerous  to  render  any  one  fa- 
culty exclusively  the  engine  of  im- 
proving and  strengthening  the  rest — 
that  the  most  wise  and  experienced 
will  advance  here  with  great  caution— 
and  whilst  they  may  be  compelled  to 
admitthe  superior  progress  of  children 
in  reading,  they  will  look  well  to  the 
whole  case,  and  eagerly  and  carefully 
investigate  the  tendency  of  any  new 
method,  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  an 
intellectual  point  of  view ;  they  will 
weigh  well  the  master  principle  of  all 
such  systems,  and  observe  its  influence 
Vpon  the  proper  balancing  and  bear- 
ing of  the  whole  character.  In  the 
case  of  trades  and  mechanical  opera- 
tions, any  proposed  improvement  is 
verified  or  discredited  almost  instan- 
taneously ;  and  a  **  stocking-frame," 
or  a  *<  new  plan  of  preparing  lint,"  are 
either  found  to  be  useful,  or  are  pro- 
ved to  be  useless,  in  a  little  time.  But 
in  all  cases  where  the  verification  of 
the  innovation  by  a  reference  to  con- 
sequences, cannot  immediately  be  ad- 
duced, where  agreat  deal  of  time  must 
escape,  and  a  very  extensive  induc- 
tion of  facts  must  be  brought  forward, 
ere  the  public  mind  can  be  satisfied, 
improvements  are  slower  in  their  ad- 
vance ;  and  hence  it  is  that  our  plans 
of  education  are  still  so  antiquated 
and  imperfect,  and  that  even  in  re- 
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spect  to  many  of  our  universities,  so 
much  of  the  rust  and  clumsiness  of 
less  enlightened  times  still  continues 
to  exhibit  itself,  in  their  machinery 
and  movements. 

The  superintendance  of  our  parish 
schools  is  completely  and  directly  in 
the  power  of  the  church; — of  a  body  of 
men  from  whom,  and  from  whose  fel- 
low-feeling with  children  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life  especially,  much  might 
naturally  be  expected.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  presbyterial  committees  to 
recommend,  and  we  believe,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  enforce  any  system  of 
teaching  which  they  may  judge  pre- 
ferable, or  to  discountenance  and  sup- 
press what  they  deem  injudicious  or 
injurious ;  and  were  this  power  exer- 
cised over  Scotland  with  a  steady  and 
an  enlightened  reference  to  public 
good,  rather  than  to  private  feeling, 
and  individual  indolence, — were  Pres- 
byteries as  vigilant  at  present,  as  they 
were  formerly,  in  the  regular  and  ef- 
fective discharge  of  their  school-visita- 
tion duty — and  were  the  Madras,  or 
any  other  system  which  from  expe- 
rience may  have  been  proven  to  be 
eminently  useful,  to  obtain  their  ap- 
probation and  patronage — then  might 
we  hope  to  see  Scotland,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  elevated,  through  all 
her  cottage,  and  even  village-popula- 
tion to  a  degree  of  mental  and  mo- 
ral acquirements,  of  which  at  present 
we  can  form  but  a  faint  conception. 

According  to  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  Assembly,  1638,  again  recom- 
mended in  lei-^,  more  specifically 
mentioned  in  1645,  and  confirmed  by 
the  act  of  William  and  Mary,  sec.  6, 
it  is  provided,  "  That  grammar  schools 
*'  be  erected  in  burghs  and  other  con- 
"  siderable  places  ;  and  that  for  re- 
**  medio  of  the  great  decay  of  poesie, 
**  (we  quote  here  Assembly,  161-5,) 


**  and  of  ability  to  make  verse;  and  in 
**  respect  of  the  common  ignorance  of 
*'  prosodie,  no  schoolmaster  be  admit- 
**  ted  to  teach  a  grammar  school  in 
**  burghs,  or  other  considerable  pa- 
*'  roches,  but  such  as,  after  cxamina- 
"  tion,  shall  be  found  skilful  in  the  La- 
"  tin  tongue,  not  only  for  prose,  but 
"  also  for  verse ;  and  that  after  other 
"  trials  to  be  made  by  the  ministers, 
"  and  others  depute  by  the  session, 
**  town,  and  paroch  for  this  effect,  that 
*'  he  be  also  approven  by  the  Presby- 
**  tery,"*    In  consequence  of  these 
provisions  of  Assembly,  and  this  en- 
actment of  Parliament,  confirmed  by 
theact  of  Union,  every  burgh  in  Scot- 
land, whether  termed  royal  or  of  re- 
gality, is  now  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  a  schoolmaster  who  can  teach 
the  classics,  and  prepare  his  pupils,  in 
short,  for  prosecuting,  through  a  col- 
lege education,  any  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions.    His  salary  is  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  burgh,  and  his  school- 
fees  are  fixed  by  the  magistrates.  He 
is  placed  immediately  under  controul 
of  the  **  town-council,  with  their  mi- 
**  nisters,  that  both  the  fidelitie  and  di- 
**  ligence  of  the  masters,  and  the  pro- 
"  ficiency  of  the  scholars  in  pietie  and 
"  learning  may  appear,  and  deficiency 
"  censured  accordingly;  and  that  the 
"  visitors  see  that  the  masters  be  not 
"  distracted  by  any  other  imployments 
*'  which  may  divert  them  from  their 
*<  diligent  attendance."f 

As  the  emoluments  of  burgh  schools, 
when  contrasted  with  those  arising,  or 
that  may  arise,  from  parochial  schools, 
are  considerable,  and  as  the  conduct- 
ing of  a  grammar  school  is  a  task  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  drilling  mere 
children  into  a  knowledge  of  the  al- 
phabet— it  naturally  follows  that  the 
obtaining  of  a  burgh  school  becomes 
an  object  of  ambition,  not  only  amongst 


*  No  evidence  this,  surely,  of  the  uarrow-miudedaes*  of  the  Covenanters, 
t  Vide  Act  of  Assem.  1615. 
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parochial  schoolmasters,  but  even  a- 
mongst  those  who  may  be  looking  for- 
ward to  still  higher  objects.  Andihence 
it  happens  that  our  *'  burgh  schools'* 
are  in  general  filled  by  men  of  highly 
respectable  attainments,  or  of  long  and 
approven  practice  in  teaching — and  it 
is  to  these  schools  that  not  only  the 
children   of  burgesses,   but   even   of 
neighbouring  country  gent-lemen,  are 
8ent,   in  order  to  receive  a  classical 
education.    In  several  instances,  as  in 
the  case  of  Perth,  Dundee,  Ayr,Dum- 
fries,   and  Inverness,    Academies,  as 
they  are  termed,  have  been  formed, 
in  which,  under  the  superintendance 
of  a  master,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
masters,  almost  every  branfch  of  edu- 
cation is  taught.     Young  men  are  in 
this  way  fitted  for  mercantile,  agri- 
cultural, and  any  other,  except  what 
are    termed   '*  learned  professions," 
without  the  intervention  of  a  college 
attendance — and  a  philosophical,  as 
well  as  a  classical  spirit,  is  diffused 
very  widely  amongst  the  trading  and 
manufacturing   classes   in  particular. 
**  The  High  School  of  Edinburgh" 
has  long,  and  most  deservedly,  stood 
at  the  very  head  of  burgh  education 
in  Scotland.     It  is  conducted  by  four 
Masters,  generally  selected  from   a- 
mongst  the  more  eminent  conductors 
of  the  academies,  under  the  superin- 
tendance of  a   Rector,    who,  so  far 
from  enjoying  a  sinecure,  teaches  him- 
self the  most  numerous  class  in  the 
school.    The  management  here  is  ad- 
mirable ; — every  fourth  year,  each  of 
the  four  masters  opens  a  class  in  suc- 
cession, which,  having  remained  four 
years  under  his  instruction,  passes  for- 
^ward  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  to 
the  Rector,  there  to  overtake  a  con- 


siderable remnant  of  the  class,    or 
classes,  which  had  preceded  it.     The 
whole  course  of  study  is  thus,  nomi- 
nally, limited  to  five;   but  in  many 
cases  it  is  very  judiciously  protracted 
to  sixj  and  even  seven  years.    During 
this  period,  the  pupils  are  instructed 
in  the  Latin  language,  upon  the  most 
liberal,  and  scientific  principles.  Here 
there  is  no  sleeping  on  the  part  of  the 
Master — nodozing  on  that  of  the  scho- 
lar— but  the  attention  of  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  boys  is  kept  alive  by  the 
almost  absolute  ubiquity  of  the  Mas- 
ters.* In  most  instances,  a  part  of  the 
fourth,  and  in  all  cases  the  fifth  and 
succeeding  years,  are  likewise,  in  spite 
of  some  rather  illiberal  opposition,  de- 
dicated to  the  study  of  Greek,  toge- 
ther with  ancient  geography.  Mr  Pil- 
lans  has  most  successfully  verified  the 
appointment   of  General    Assembly, 
164-5,  viz.  "  That,  for  the  remedie  of 
the  great  decay  of  poesie,  and  of  abi- 
lity to  make  verse,  no  schoolmaster  be 
admitted  into  a  burgh  school  but  such 
as,  after  examination,  shall  be  skilful 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  not  only  for  prose, 
but  also  for  verse  ;"  and  lias  in  a  great 
measure    removed   our  national    re- 
proach amongst  our  southern  neigh- 
bours on  this  score.  Indeed,  to  a  clas- 
sical taste,  we  cannot  conceive  any 
higher  gratification  than  a  view  of  the 
High-School  Examination,  and  of  that 
of  Mr  Pillans*  class  in  particular.     It 
is  at  this  stage  of  their  progress,  whilst 
they  are  under  the  Rector's  tuition, 
that  the  labour  and  address  not  only 
of  their  present,  but  likewise  of  their 
former  Master,  is  most  completely  ex- 
hibited by  the  boys;  and  the  calm  and 
classical   management,    and    gentle- 
manly deportment  of  the  Rector,  is  al- 


*  The  High-School  Register  of  last  year,  1818-19,  taken  down  in  the  month  of 
March,  gave  850,  exclusive  of  many  who  had  entered  betwixt  that  date  and  the  j)re- 
ceding  October,  but  who,  from  various  causes,  had  left  in  March  their  respective 
classes.  The  numbers,  during  the  year,  are  always  advancing  or  decreasing,  so  that, 
if  the  whole  number  on  the  private  lists  of  the  masters  be  taken,  900  might  be  given. 
The  average  is,  however,  during  the  year,  upwards  of  800  boys,  which  verities  the  as- 
sertion made. 
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ogether  unique.  Here  it  is  but  fair, 
>owever,  to  all  parties,  to  state,  that 
chis  most  delightful  display  of  ac- 
quirement upon  the  one  hand,  and  of 
unbustling  self-possession  on  the  other, 
is  not  made  without  the  application  of 
some  of  the  leading  principles  of  the 
"  Madras  system  ;'*  and  that  Scho- 
lars,* who  can  bear  a  comparison  with 
any  in  Britain,  have  cheerfully  ac- 
knowleged  their  obligations,  in  as  far 
as  emulation  and  monitors  are  con- 
cerned, to  Dr  Bell ; — an  example  this, 
which  our  parish  and  burgh  school- 
masters would  do  well,  in  our  opinion, 
to  copy. 

There  are  likewise  dispersed  over 
Scotland  a  considerable  number  of 
what  are  termed  "  Mortifications,"  or 
bequests,  consisting  of  money,  or 
lands,  or  both,  bequeathed,  in  general, 
by  private  individuals,  with  the  view 
of  benefiting,  by  mears  of  education, 
some  particular  parish,  district,  town, 
or  name,  in  which  the  testator,  or  tes- 
tators, were  particularly  interested. 
These  institutions  are,  however,  by  no 
means  so  common  her?,  as  those  of  a 
similar  description  appear  to  be  in 
England ;  and  the  reason  is  probably 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  as  for  cen- 
turies past,  in  regard  to  a  legal  paro- 
chial provision.  Private  Individuals, 
and  Bodies-corporate,  have  endea- 
voured, by  their  own  particular  efforts, 
to  supply  the  manifest  defect  in  the 
law  upon  the  subject. 

Although  we  by  no  means  pledge 
ourselves  to  enumerate  the  whole  of 
our  mortification  schools,  a  few  of  such 
cases,  however,  as  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  and  respecting  which  we 
have  obtained  certain  information,  we 
shall  proceed  to  particularize  : — 

Mr  Gabriel  Semple,  son  of   Sir 


Bryce  Semple#  of  Cathcart,  minister 
of  Kirkpatrick-Durham,  before  the 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
ejected  by  the  Glasgow  Act,  and  a 
great  sufferer  on  account  of  the  af- 
fair of  Pentland,  mortified  2000  merks 
for  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick-Durham. 
Dr  Lamont,  in  his  Statistical  Account 
of  the  parish,  mentions  300/.  Sterling 
of  mortification,  but  the  name  of  the 
Donor,  for  what  reason  it  is,  or  it  is 
not,  difficult  to  guess,  he  has  not 
thought  proper  to  notice. 

Mr  Alexander  Henderson,  mini- 
ster of  Leuchars,  often  regarded  as 
the  leader  of  the  Covenanters,  morti- 
fied to  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster  of 
that  parish,  lOOOZ.  Scots,  besides  a 
house,  and  arable  field  of  more  than 
two  acres. 

Crathi/land  Brcemar — 5000  merks 
by  Farquharson  of  Inversnald — for 
educating  boys  of  the  name  of  Far- 
quharson. 

Govan — A  considerable  sum  by  A- 
braham  Hill — for  ten  poor  children. 

Kirriemuir — 1400/.  Sterling,  by  Mr 
Hendry  of  Kensington — also  a  small 
sum  by  a  Mr  Ogilvie. 

Melrose— WOO  merks  by  Mr  Ro- 
bert Moffat. 

Caerlaverock — 1000/.  Sterling  by 
Dr  Jo.  Hutton,  with  which  land  was 
purchased,  yielding  in  1793,  183/.  per 
annum. 

Kirkbean—IOOSL  4 J.  viz.  608/.  4j. 
to  one,  and  400/.  to  another  free 
school ;  bequeathed  by  Andrew  Mar- 
shall, merchant,  Glasgow. 

Nevoburn — Lands  of"  Orkia,"  left 
by  John  Wood,  Esq.,  for  endowing  a 
free  grammar  school,  and  maintaining 
six  poor  children  ;  name  of  Wood  pre- 
ferred. Rent  in  1795,  140/.  Sterling 
per  annum. 


*  Mr  Pillans,  Mr  Grey,  Mr  Carson,  and  Mr  Ritchie,  which  last,  though  now  re- 
tired into  his  "  otiura  cum  dignitate/'  has  carried  along  with  him  talents  and  habits 
which  are  equally  fitted  to  give  entire  satisfaction  iu  a  public,  or  to  entertain  and  de- 
light in  a  private  capacity. 
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(Quere.  Are  the  poor  scholars  here, 
151-  are  they  not,  employed  by  the 
schoolmaster  in  cultivating  the  land, 
rather  than  in  the  acquisition  oi'book 
learning  ? ) 

Dalri/-~10(K)L  mortified  by  a  Mr 
Johnstone,  for  erecting  a  school,  and 
maintaining  a  schoolmaster  capable  of 
teaching  Latin.  This  school,  of  which 
at  present  we  hear  nothing,  was  once 
one  of  considerable  notoriety. 

Closeburn — 1600/.  mortified  by  John 
Wallace,  merchant,  Glasgow.  Land 
purchased.  Rent,  in  1792,  90/.  By 
new  leases,  commencing  1793,  175/., 
and  we  believe  it  is  now  let  at  up- 
wards of  800/.  Sterling.  This  aca- 
demy, called,  after  its  founder,  **  Wal- 
lace-Hall," the  name  of  Mundell  has 
immortalized — and  some  of  the  scho- 
lars who  have  been  educated  here, 
(we  may  be  permitted  to  particularize 
John  Hunter,  LLD.  St  Andrews,  and 
Mr  Carson,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the 
High  School,  Edinburgh,)  are  now  fill- 
ing very  high  literary  offices,  with 
much  professional  credit,  and  benefit 
to  the  country. 

Inverness — 1200/.  by  Mr  Baining, 
of  Norwich,  for  a  free  school.  This 
we  believe  is  not  noticed  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Inverness. 

Inverness  Academy  founded  by  sub- 
scription ;  6277/.  5s,  Hd,  subscribed, 
prior  to  1793. 

Dundee — Many   mortifications  for 
schools  and  bursaries,  e,  g. 
Stephen*s  mortification, 

worth  in  1792  79/.  per  an. 

Bursaries,      ....       60/.  per  an. 
Guthrie's  mortification  for 

educating  poor  boys,  140/.  per  an. 
Roger's  ditto,  .     .     .        61/.  per  an. 

Perth  Academy — Founded  and  en- 
dowed by  subscription.  The  building 
alone  cost  6000/.  Sterling. 

The  grammar-school,  long  celebra- 
ted, was  by  far  the  greatest  in  Scot- 
land at  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
— sometimes  attended  by  300  boys  at 
the  time  when  'Andrew  Simpson  was 


master,  from  1550  to  1566.  Simpson 
was  translated  to  Dunbar,  where  he 
was  equally  distinguished  as  a  minis- 
ter and  a  schoolmaster.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Rudiments  taught  in 
Scotland  till  the  time  of  Ruddiman. 

Dollar — A  mortification  made  some 
time  ago  by  a  Mr  MacNab.  The  mo- 
ney, in  consequence  of  a  suit  in  Chan- 
cery, has  greatly  accumulated,  and  is 
at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  minis- 
ter and  the  elders  of  this  parish.  An 
Academy  is  forming,  and  several  raas- 
tei-s,  or  Professors,  as  they  are  named, 
have  already  been  appointed  to  their 
respective  classes  ;  amongst  whom  we 
are  happy  to  recognize  Mr  Tennant,  the 
ingenious  author  of  *'  Anster  Fair." 

Bathgate — Of  this  mortification,  si- 
milar, we  believe,  in  its  origin  and  his- 
tory to  Dollar,  we  can  only  say,  that 
a  large  sum  of  money  is  about  to  be 
laid  out  in  establishing  an  Academy, 
sufficiently  appointed  with  the  neces- 
sary teachers. 

It  is  not  surely  necessary,  that  we 
should  proceed,  in  this  enumeration, 
to  mention  those  *'  Mortifications"  in 
and  about  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
concerning  which  the  respective  alma- 
nacks of  these  chies  will  afford  suffi- 
cient information.  From  the  speci- 
men we  have  given,  it  will  appear, 
that,  whilst  the  state  has  been  careful, 
on  its  part,  to  supply  very  extensive 
and  effectual  means  of  education,  pri- 
vate Individuals,  whether  by  subscrip- 
tion, or  deed  of  **  mortification,"  have 
testified  their  conviction  that  some- 
thing more  might  still  be  done ;  and 
amongst  the  names  which  are,or  which 
ought  to  be  remembered,  with  national 
as  well  as  local  gratitude,  those  of  some 
of  the  earliest  and  most  steady  Reform- 
ers are  to  be  found.  That  all  the  pos- 
sible benefit  is  at  present  resulting  to 
the  country  from  these  "  mortifica- 
tions," we  are  not  disposed  to  main- 
tain, nor  are  we  prepared,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  risk  the  odium  of  pointing 
out  defaults  or  mismanagement.    Bujt 
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should  the  enquiry,  which  is  now  go-  ported  by  various  contributions,*  and 

ing  forward  in  England,  under  a**  Com-  under  the  patronage  of  several  suc- 

mitteeof  the  House  of  Commons,"  be  cessive  Assemblies,  had  amassed,  in 

extended  to  Scotland,  we  have  not  a  the  year  1738,  a  stock  of  29,000/. 

doubt,  but  much  more  efficiency  might  Sterling.      In   1800,  the  number  of 

be  given  to  those  large  sums,  with  teachers  employed,  generally  at  the 

which  the  enlightened  benevolence  of  rate  of  12/.  per  annum,  amounted  to 

our  countrymen  has  enriched  so  many  336,  and  their  efforts  have  all  along 

of  our  seminaries.  been  principally  directed  to  the  High- 

At  a  very  early  period  of  presby-  lands.     Gaelic  versions  of  the  Scrip- 

terian  discipline,  the  "  Highlands  of  tures,  and  of  other  useful  books,  have 

Scotland"  seem  to  haveoccupied  much  been  published  under  their  manage- 

attention.    Irish  students  were  sought  ment,  and  at  their  expence  ;  and  such 

after  at  Glasgow,  and  other  universi-  arrangements  have  been  made  in  ge- 

ties,  for  whom  bursaries  were  founded,  neral,  as  have  materially  contributed, 

with  the  view  of  their  acting  as  school-  and  are  still  contributing  to  the  accom- 

masters  and  missionaries  amongst  an  plishment  of  the  very  laudable  object 

uneducatedandbigotted people.  Many  they  have  all  along  had  in  view. 
Acts  of  Assembly,  both  prior  to  the         About  the  year  1700,  a  design  was 

Restoration,   and  subsequent  to  the  formed  to  erect  100  libraries  in  the 

Revolution,  have  for  their  object  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  also  in  Ork- 

planting  of  schools  and  dissemination  ney  and  Shetland,  for  the  use  chiefly 

of  learning  amongst  the  Highlanders —  of  ministers,  probationers,  and  school- 

and  in  the  year  1709,  "  The  Society  masters.  For  this  purpose,  1300/.  was 

in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  subscribed  by  a  number  of  well  dispo- 

Knowledge'*  was  erected  by  letters  sed  individuals  in  England,  the  greater 

patent,  which,  being  vigorously  sup-  part  of  whom  were  ministers.f     The 

*  Walter  Stewart  of  Pardovan  mortified  20,000  marks  to  this  Society. 
The  Society  obtained  a  grant  of  20,000/.  from  some  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.     The  money  was  never  paid. 

In  1752,  an  Act  of  George  II.  was  passed  for  applying  the  clear  rent  of  the  estates 
annexed  to  the  crown,  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  the  Highlands.  Thirty  years  after, 
not  a  farthing  had  been  paid !   The  Treasury  best  know  how  much  has  ever  been 
made  good  to  this  Society  ! 

The  Society  was  not  onl,y  useful  in  the  establishment  of  schools  at  its  own  expence, 
but,  as  we  find  from  various  overtures  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  still  more  essen- 
tially perhaps,  useful  in  canying  into  effect  the  law  of  the  land,  in  parishes,  where 
it  had  not  formerly  been  enforced  :  and  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  in  particular,  very 
judiciously  refusing  to  all  such  parishes  any  additional  assistance,  till  the  legal  provi- 
sion had  been  made. — Fide  Acts  of  Assembly. 

t  Mr  Stratton,  a  minister  of  Longon,  gave  -        -        -        -        -       L.lOO 

Mr  Bell,  a  bookseller     --------.  40 

Mr  Woodcock       ----------  40 

Bishop  Burnet       ----------  20 

Dr  Davis       -------*.---  36 

Mr  Dightmaker     ----*-----  33 

Duchess  of  Bedford        ---------  10 

Lord  Weymouth  .---.--.-  50 

Messrs  Vigens  Edwards,  Bloomfield,  Kirkwood,  Brewster,  and  Ewen,  who 
formed  the  scheme  originally,  concealed  their  benefactions,  which  were 
understood  to  be  large. 
The  books  were  chiefly  divinity,  and  such  as  tended  to  promote  useful  learning. 
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General  Assembly,  in  1704,  approved 
of  the  design,  and  applied  to  the  Privy 
Council  and  Tre?sury  for  assistance 
in  bringing  the  books  from  England, 
which  was  grtrUed  accordingly ;  and 
in  1705,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act 
for  dividing  the  whole  libraries,  both 
presbyterial  and  parochial,  into  nine- 
teen of  the  former,  and  fifty-eight  of 
the  latter  description.  After  this  pe- 
riod to  the  year  174-6,  annual  instruc- 
tions appear  to  have  been  given  by 
the  As  embly  respecting  these  libra- 
ries;  but  the^e  instructions  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  attended  to,  and 
we  believe,  ft  th's  hour  scarcely  a 
trace  of  these  librariej  remains. 

The  royal  annu  '  doi^ation  to  the 
General  Assembly,  originally  of  1 000/., 
and  latterly  of  2C  M.  Sterl'ng,  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  Christian  know- 
ledge and  the  reformed  religion  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland, 
has  in  general  been  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  school  and  missionary 
education,  and  has  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  d'ssemination  of  useful  and 
religious  knowledge  through  these  die  • 
tricts. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sc  • 
ciety,  instituted  in  1104,  whose  pri- 
mary object  was,  and  still  continues 
to  be  the  dissemination  of  the  Scrip- 
tures without  note  or  comment,  in  a 
known  language,  amongst  all  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  whose  success  in  so 
magnificent  and  arduous  an  under- 
taking has  been  quite  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  similar  institutions,  hrs 
not  been  inattentive  to  the  situation 
of  the  Highlands,  and  Isles  in  parti- 
cular; and,  in  addition  to  the  p:!  :> 
ing,  and  disseminating  of  Gaelic  e: '- 


tiors  of  the  Bible,  where  they  seemed 
to  be  required,  it  has  ever  been  re^dy 
with  pecuniary  grants,  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  one  great  object 
— the  education  and  instruction  of  the 
i  jnorant  and  illitcrat  .* 
f  Butone,  pcrh  ps,o  "the  rrost  powers 
ful '  'iies  by  which,  in  these  latter 
tin:  particular,  religiouseducation 

has  I  een  conducted,  and  moral  in- 
struction has  been  communicated  to 
youtb,  and  to  chi'dren  in  pa-t'cular, 
has  been  the  institution  of  Scbbath 
evenin  ij  schoo's,f  conducted  as  the^e 
in  Scotland,  in  particular,  have  all 
e'ong  been,  either  dreccly  By  the 
rjency,  or  immedi  tely  under  the  eye 
and  controul  of  ihe  clj;gy.  In  En^- 
Irnd,  thc.e  insti.utions,  which  have 
given  a  mo  t  honourrble  ce'ebrity  to 
t'le  r  me  of  "  Raikes,*'  are  made  the 
mec*ns  of  conveying  to  many,  w)  o 
would  otherw*  e  remain  in  incapacity 
fnd  igno.ance,  the  power  of  reading 
the  Sc.iplures  in  narticular—  nd  the 
mechan'c^^  f  k  o.  oduca'on  isinge- 
rerf '  committed  to  teachers,  selected 
and  in:  true  3d  *•  by  Societies"  for  the 
purpos"".  But  i  \  Sco  'and,  where  al- 
most every  child  can  read,  the  f  .ten- 
ton  of  the  S  'ibath  inst  actor  is  not 
direct  :d  to  the  mere  drudgery  of  c'e- 
menta-y  educa  'on ;  but  he  has  ati 
opportunity  o"  fixin<5  ia  the  heart, 
fiose  impressions,  and  o:  storing  the 
mind  with  the  e  ideas,  and  with  t'lat 
information,  which  may  contribute 
directly  to  the  present  respec. ability 
and  everli  sting  welfare  of  the  scholar. 
— Being  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
much  of  our  present,  and  still  more  of 
our  future  chauc.cr,  as  an  enlighten- 
ed and  rel:  jiou^  people,  does  and  may 


*  For  an  illustration  of  this  operation,  and  a  defence  of  the  principle  of  this  insti- 
tution, vide  Dr  Chalmers  "  On  the  Influence  of  Bible  Societies  on  the  Temporal  Ne- 
cessities of  the  Poor." 

t  Vide  Burns  "  On  the  Poor  Laws  of  Scotland,"  p.  217. — A  work  of  very  great 
merit,  and  evincing  in  every  part  the  presence  of  reserrch,  correct  judgment,  and  right 
feeUng.  As  this  work  is  but  lately  published,  we  recommend  it  in  the  most  unqua- 
lified manner  to  the  attention  of  those  who  may  be  iji  any  way  interested  about  the 
subject  it  discusses. 
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}  esult  from  this  recent,  but  now  pretty 
i,'enerally  adopted  plan  of  conveying 
instruction ;  and  being  aware  at  the 
^  ame  time,  that  there  are  many  highly 
lespectable  and  well  disposed  men  who 
have  some  doubts  as  to  the  expediency 
of  it, — in  stating  our  oj)inion,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  obviate  thei'r  objection?. 

It  has  been  said,  that  such  institu- 
tions are  unnecessary ;  that  the  natu- 
ral guardians  of  the  young  are  their 
parents;  and  that  to  take  children 
from  under  the  eye  of  the  parent,  is 
injudicious  and  dangerous. 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  quoting  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  **  The  Twentieth 
Report  by  the  Committee  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Sabbath  School  Society." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  an  obvious  truth, 
that  the  natural  instructors  of  youth 
are  their  parents.  Nor  can  any  one, 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  Him,  who  came  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfill  the  law,  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  this  duty  is  less  obligatory 
on  Christians  than  it  was  upon  the 
Jews.  But  if  it  be  found  that  many 
parents  are  altogether  unable,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  own  ignorance  and 
irreligion,  to  communicate  religious 
instruction  to  their  children,  and  that 
many,  though  possessed  of  some  share 
of  speculative  knowledge,  iire  quite 
indisposed,  in  consequence  of  idle  and 
vicious  habits,  to  bestow  the  necessary 
care  on  their  children,  your  commit- 
tee conceive,  that  those  who,  from  mo- 
tives of  benevolence,  step  forward  to 
supply  their  lack  of  service,  render  an 
important  benefit  to  the  community. 
Such  gratuitous  endeavours  are  espe- 
cially called  for  in  great  towns,  where 
parents  of  an  ignorant  and  vicious  cha- 
racter are  always  to  be  found  in  great 
numbers,"  &c. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  mechanical 
business  of  education  is  not  an  appro- 
priate work  for  the  Lord's  day. 

There  is  some  show  of  force  in  this 


objection,  as  applied  to  Sabbath  schools 
in  England ;  but,  in  reference  to  the 
institution,  as  existing  in  Scotland,  we 
quote,  with  singular  pleasure,  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr  James,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  excellent  '*  Treatise  on 
Sabbath  Schools." 

*'  Delightful  (says  he)  as  it  is  to 
produce  in  the  breast  of  a  poor  man 
a  taste  for  reading,  together  with  a 
habit  of  thinking,  and  thus  teach  him 
to  find  entertainment  at  home,  with- 
out being  tempted  to  repair  to  the 
ale-house  ; — delightful  as  it  is  to  bring 
him  into  communion  with  the  world 
of  reason,  and  help  him,  by  the  joys 
of  intellect,  to  soften  the  rigours  of 
corporeal  toil ;  delightful  as  it  is  to 
teach  him  to  respect  himself,  and  se- 
cure the  respect  of  others,  by  indus- 
trious, frugal,  and  peaceful  habits  ;  to 
assist  him  to  become  the  instructor  of 
his  own  domestic  circle,  and  thus  to 
raise  himself  in  their  estimation  ; — in 
short,  delightful  as  it  is  to  strip  po- 
verty of  its  terrors,  and  render  it  at 
least  respectable,  by  clothing  it  with 
moral  worth — this  of  itself  alone  is 
far  below  the  ultimate  object  of  your 
exertions  ;  higher  even  than  this  you 
must  look  for  the  summit  of  your 
hopes.  A  man  may  be  all  that  I  have 
represented ;  he  may  be  industrious, 
orderly,  moral,  and  useful  in  his  ha- 
bits, and  still,  after  all,  be  destitute  of 
that  faith  and  holiness,  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Address- 
ing you  as  believers  in  all  that  revela- 
tion teaches  concerning  the  nature, 
condition,  and  dignity  of  man,  I  must 
point  your  attention  to  an  object 
which  stands  on  higher  ground  than 
any  we  have  yet  contemplated.  It  is 
for  you  to  consider,  that  every  one  of 
the  children,  which  are  every  Sab- 
bath under  your  care,  carries  in  his 
bosom  a  soul,  as  valuable,  and  as  du- 
rable as  that  which  the  Creator  has 
lodged  in  your  own.  Neither  pover- 
ty, ignorance,  nor  vice,  can  sever  the 
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tie  which  binds  man  to  immortality. 
Every  human  body  is  tlie  residence 
of  an  immortal  spirit,  and  however 
diminutive  by  childhood,  or  dark  by 
ignorance,  or  mean  by  poverty,  or 
filthy  by  vice,  the  hovel  may  appear, 
a  deathless  inhabitant  will  be  found 
within.  Every  child  that  passes  the 
threshold  of  your  school  on  a  Sunday 
morning  carries  to  your  care,  and 
confides  to  your  ability  "  a  soul," 
compared  with  whose  worth  the  sun 
is  a  bauble,  and  with  whose  existence 
time  itself  is  but  as  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye." — There  is  certainly  nothing 
in  any  respect  secular,  in  the  discharge 
of  such  duties  as  these. 

Various  objections  have  likewise 
been  stated  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  schools  are  managed,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  persons  who  are  some- 
times allowed  to  preside  in  them ;  but 
as  these  objections  are  manifestly  le- 
velled not  against  the  proper  use  or 
application,  but  the  obvious  abuse  of 
the  institutions,  it  is  evident  that  no  re- 
ply is  necessary,  further  than  a  coun- 
ter assertion,  that,  in  as  far  at  least  as 
Scotland  is  concerned,  it  is  our  opi- 
nion, that  they  are  generally  well — 
and  itfis  consistent,  with  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive personal  observation,  that  they 
are,  in  mani/ cases,  most  admirably  and 
most  advantageously  conducted.  In 
these  times,  when  Infidelity,  the 
daughter  of  Ignorance,  and  Insubor- 
dination, the  genuine  progeny  of  In- 
fidel Opinion,  have  united  their  viru- 
lence,^andset  God  and  Man,  Country 
and  Heaven  at  defiance— when  the 
dusky  and  vice-worn  visaged  Artizan, 
has  issued  forth  from  his  wynd  and  his 
alley,  breathing  intoxication,  and  ut- 
tering yells  of  blasphemous  rebellion 
—when  even  the  more  favoured  Pea- 
sant has,  in  some  instances,  been  de- 
coyed from  his  peaceful  occupations, 
to  lend  a  little  seeming,  and  pour  a 
little  life-blood  into  this  corrupted  and 


corrupting  mass ; — under  these  cir- 
cumstances in  particular,  we  hail,  with 
sentiments  of  true  joy,  and  high  appro- 
bation, those  numerous  Sunday  semi- 
naries, where  the  future  man  is  early 
instituted  into  knowledge  that  is 
scriptural,  and  into  opinions  and  pre- 
possessions that  are  exceedingly  fa- 
vourable to  his  after  usefulness  and 
comfort.  "  You  may  make  any  thing," 
said  the  cynical  Johnson,  *♦  of  a  Scots- 
man if  you  catch  him  early  ;"  and  we 
have  not  a  doubt  that  there  are  many 
at  this  moment,  thus  caught  and  mo- 
delled, who,  but  for  this  early  disci- 
pline, might  have  proved  a  curse  ra- 
ther than  a  blessing  to  society  ! 

An  idea  has  often  occurred  to  us 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  which, 
at  the  risk  of  incurring  reprehension 
from  some  we  are  unwilling  to  offend,^ 
we  will  venture  here  to  suggest.  It 
is  well  known  by  what  deadly  conse- 
quences, the  frequent,  and  sometimes 
the  early  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
attended,  and  how  many  are  precipi- 
tated into  an  early  grave,  or  are  worse 
than  lost  to  their  friends  and  to  socie- 
ty by  a  habit  of  drinking.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  observation,  we  have  a  dread- 
ful exemplification  in  the  evidence 
given  before  "  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  examining  in- 
to the  Education  of  the  Lower  Or- 
ders." It  is  likewise  a  subject  of 
equal  notoriety,  that  many  thousands, 
both  of  children  and  adults  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  communi- 
ty, die  yearly  from  the  want  of  any 
timely  medical  assistance.  There  is 
no  Scottish  clergyman  who  has  been 
a  twelvemonth  settled  in  his  parish, 
who  can  possibly  be  ignorant  of  this 
fact.  Now,  our  proposal  is  this.— By 
looking  into  the  Almanack,  it  appears 
that  there  are  a  great  many  M.  D.*s 
in  our  church,  and  we  believe  the 
study  of  medicine,  to  a  certain  extent, 
is,  and  has  for  some  time  past  been 
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general   amongst   our  divinity 
jludents;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  a 
very  easy  matter  for  a  clergyman,  by 
the  help  of  Dr  Hamilton's  excellent 
work  on  Purgatives,  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  object  in  view.     We  propose, 
therefore,  to  set  apart  a  small  pro- 
portion of  every  Sunday  evening,  or 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  exhorta- 
tion and  admonition  upon  the  subject 
of  Intemperance,  and  upon  the  proper 
and  timeous  use,  in  case  of  disease,* 
of  some  simple,  and  in  particular,  of 
some  laxative  medicines.     It  is  true, 
that  the  very  youngest  amongst  the 
children  might  not  be  able  to  profit 
so  much  as  might  be  desireable,  by 
these  advices,  but  their  elder  brothers 
and  sisters,  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
who  generally  attend  the  Sabbath- 
school    along    with    their    children, 
might.     Were  this  attempted,  even 
in  the  most  imperfect  manner — and 
were  the  use,  and  the  application  of 
a  very  few  medicines,  the  diagnosis 
of  the  most  frequent  and  dangerous 
diseases,  together  with  the  habits  and 
regimen,  which  act  as  preventives — 
were  these  objects  explained,  and  en- 
forced, the  benefit  arising  from  this 
plan   would    be    incalculably   great. 
How  many  individuals,  whom  inexpe- 
rience is  daily  plunging  into  intempe- 
rance, and  every  species  of  vice — how 
many,  who  are  suddenly  lost  in  the 
very  bloom  of  health  to  their  families 
and  to  their  country,  might  be  pre- 
served by  such  means  from  the  poi- 
sonous  draught,    and   from   all   the 
deadly  consequence  of  obstructions  in 
ike  bowels.  *     Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
such  an  employment  of  a  few  minutes 
of  a  summer  Sabbath  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  Christ's  gos- 
pel, or  incompatible  with  the  more 
sacred  duties  of  the  day ;   for  unless 
it  can  be  shewn,  that  it  is  improper 
to  cure  a  disease  on  the  Sabbath,  it 


will  not  be  easy  to  shew  why  it  should 
not  likewise  be  proper  to  prevent  it ; 
and  so  long  as  the  writings  of  the 
four  Evangelists  are  considered  as  au- 
thority, these  will  not  want  counte- 
nance even  in  the  conduct  of  '*  the 
Great  Physician  himself,"  for  attend- 
ing to  the  interests  of  the  body  as 
well  as  of  the  soul  on  the  Lord's  day. 
A  more  serious  objection,  we  are 
aware,  may  be  started  by  profession- 
al men,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
danger  arising  from  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  as  well  us  from 
imperfect  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  taught ;  and  in  mitigation,  though 
by  no  means  in  complete  refutation, 
of  this  objection,  we  have  only  to  add, 
that  after  such  laxative  medicines 
have  been  made  use  of  as  cannot  poS" 
sibly  do  hurt,  in  case  of  the  symptoms 
of  indisposition  still  remaining,  we 
would  undoubtedly  instruct  an  im- 
mediate application,  in  all  instances 
where  it  can  be  made,  to  professional 
skill  and  experience.  But  we  main- 
tain still,  that  in  nine  instances  out  of 
ten,  no  such  application  would  be  ne- 
cessary. 

The  comparative  facility  with  which 
even  the  very  poorest  parents  in  Scot- 
land may  obtain  in  most  cases  a  clas- 
sical education  for  their  sons,  and  the 
consequent  ambition  of  seeing  their 
offspring  advanced  in  their  cast  in 
society,  which  these  facilities  gene- 
rate— together  with  that  love  of  her- 
self, which  classical  learning  in  parti- 
cular is  sure  to  excite  in  the  most  ge- 
nerous minds — all  these  causes  co- 
operate in  producing  a  large  supply 
ofpeasant-scholarship,  which, amongst 
various  channels  into  which  it  is  im- 
pelled by  necessity,  or  conducted  by 
choice,  is  found  to  flow  with  a  pretty 
steady  stream  into  the  mansions  of  the 
richer  inhabitants — and  is  employed 
in  irrigating  and  fructifying  those  ten- 
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der  shoots  of  nobility  and  station, 
which  are  destined  to  future  import- 
ance and  distinction  in  society.  There 
is  in  fact  nothing  like'this  in  either  of 
the  sister  kingdoms.  TraveWingTidors, 
and  a  very  Few  retained  by  the  home 
demand,  are  indeed  to  be  found,  but 
these  are  not  unfrequently  Scotch, 
and  the  proportion  which,  after  all, 
they  bear  to  those  who  act  as  domes- 
tic tutors  in  Scotland  is  very  trifling 
indeed. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  respect- 
ing the  entire  usefulness  of  this  ar- 
rangement, not  only  in  regard  to  the 
support  and  promotion  of  obscure, 
ai)d  even  indigent  Individuals,  of  ta- 
lent and  of  acquirement ;  but  still  more 
immediately  and  directly  perhaps,  in 
regard  to  that  class  which  has  been  re- 
presented as  the  bones  and  the^  nerves 
of  society, — in  regard  to  those  noble- 
men, Scotch  lairds,  merchants,  and 
even  wealthy  farmers,  around  whom, 
in  a  nearer  or  more  remote  connec- 
tion, is  collected,  and  by  whom  is  fa- 
shioned and  consolidated  the  whole 
mass  of  a  national  population.  It  is 
perhaps  owing  to  this,  amongst  other 
causes — to  the  facility,  namely,  in 
Scotland,  of  obtaining  excellent  do- 
mestic tutorage, that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry 
prefer  living  upon  their  estates  in  the 
country,  and  leave, at  all  times  with 
reluctance  their  fam.ily  mansions  for  a 
city  residence.  A  boy  brought  up  in 
a  public  academy,  such  as  obtain  in 
England,  and  permitted  to  revisit  his 
paternal  roof  only  at  long  and  stated 
intervals,  gradually  transfers  all  that 
is  transferable  of  his  sympathy  to  the 
s^eneofhis  school  amusements; — and, 
after  having  had  every  lingering  at- 
tachment to  home,  and  to  the  hall  of 
his  ancestors,  and  to  the  friends  of  his 
childhood,  finally  effaced, — after  ha- 
ving lost  more  in  a  moral,  than  he  can 
ever  acquire  in  an  intellectual  point 
of   view,— after    having    become    a 


young  citizen  of  the  world,  a  Lord 
Byron  in  all,  but  his  talents ;  he  fixes 
finally  upon  that  plan  of  residence, 
and  upon  that  method  of  life,  which  is 
most  congenial  to  his  former  habits ; 
and  if,  from  the  total  absence  of  what 
in  these  large  and  corrupting  semina- 
ries is  termed  spirit,  he  do  not  fall 
back  into  the  arms  of  his  easy-chair, 
and  of  his  gamekeeper,  and  thus  be- 
come a  true  *'  English  squire," — if 
he  have  any  thing  at  all  of  the  active 
or  pervertible  about  him — he  is  almost 
sure  to  travel  through  a  corresponding 
university  education,  to  a  large  town, 
where  his  liberal  propensities  may  be 
gratified  with  most  ease  and  least  noto- 
riety— where  he  may  spend  in  vicious, 
orat  leastperniciousindulgences,  those 
means  which  would  have  encompassed 
hisbative  residence  with  the  blessing  of 
the  labourer,  and  spread  an  aspect  of 
happiness  and  activity  over  the  lawns 
and  the  fields  around  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Scotch  tutor,  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  teachers,  has  perhaps  the  most 
urgent  and  honourable  motives  to 
guide  his  conduct.  To  the  parents, 
or  other  relatives  of  his  pupil  or  pu- 
pils, he  looks  for  patronage,  and  will 
willingly  make  any  reasonable  sacri- 
fice of  his  ease  and  comfort,  when  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  good  opinion 
and  support  of  his  patron;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  liberality  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  the  ulterior  object  he  has  in 
vietv,  preserve  him  in  general  from 
meanness  and  servilit)%  His  own  pu- 
pils, too,  are  fast  advancing  to  the 
years  of  maturity,  and  will  soon  come 
to  regard  the  conduct  of  their  tutor  in 
a  proper  light,  as  it  tended  to  promote 
their  progress  in  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue ;  and  let  any  one  endeavour  to  cal- 
culate the  advantages  resulting  to  so- 
ciety from  labours  thus  regulated.  In 
all  cases  early  impressions  are  decisive 
of  character,  and  should  therefore  be 
made  under  the  most  cautious  vigi- 
lance -f  but  in  the  higher  walks  of  life. 
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len  of  property,  political  influence, 
£tid  rank,  these  impressions  do  not 
<cnly  determine  the  fortune,  and  the 
liappiness  of  the  individuals,  but,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  public.  Vices  gra- 
vitate througii  the  gradations  of  so- 
jciety  with  increasing  velocity,  till  the 
follies  and  the  foibles  of  the  rich  and 
the  great,  become  the  boast  and  the 
ruin  of  humble  industry.  It  is  not 
easy  to  calculate  that  aggregate  mass 
of  misery,  which  may  be  produced  in 
society  by  the  neglected  or  misguided 
education  of  a  young  nobleman,  in 
whose  hands  the  virtues,  or  the  for- 
tunes, of  his  ancestors  have  left  the 
comfort  of  his  dependants,  and,  to  a 
cprtain  extent,  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  his  country,,  The  Peasant,  as  he 
shares  with  a  cheerful  family  the  regular 
and  well-earned  meal — as  he  cheapens 
at  the  annual  market  the  winter's  ap- 
])arel  for  his  wife  and  children — as  he 
lifts  up  his  eyes  on  that  verdure  and 
promise,  which  the  breath  of  benevo- 
lence has  fostered  even  in  the  waste 
— this  man  ^ill  bless  the  hand  which 
plucked  the  first  shoots  of  lordly  pride 
and  ungoverned  passion  from  the  breast 
of  his  landlord,  and  planted  in  their 
place  a  sacred  and  enlightened  regard 
to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

We  do  not,  however,  assert,  that 
in  no  instance  our  Scotch  system  of 
private  Tutorage  can  be  productive  of 
mischief.  In  the  case  of  foolish  and  in- 
dulgent Parents,  and  Mothers  in  par- 
ticular, many  a  fine  boy  has  been  in- 
jured materially  through  life,  by  be- 
ing kept  constantly  at  home,  under  a 
false  appreciation  of  himself,  and  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  world  than 
the  experience  of,  perhaps,  a  very  in- 
perienced  tutor  could  afibrd  him.  But 
we  are  still  of  opinion,  that  such  mis- 
takes and  errors  are  more  easily  re- 
medied, have  less  of  inveterate  vi- 
ciousness  about  them,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  of  far  more  rare  occurrence, 
than  those  by  which  a  public;  educa- 
tion is  almost  inevitably  apcompanied. 


The  truth  is,  that  pure  and  unmixed 
domestic  tutorage  is  now  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  In  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  instances,  Scotch  Familiesspend 
their  winters  in  Edinburgh,  by  which 
method  their  children  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  private,  with 
an  admixture  of  those  which  result 
from  public  instruction.  Amongst  all 
the  plans  which  have  yet  been  devised 
for  the  education  of  youth,  this  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  safest  and  the 
most  effectual ;  and  we  congratulate 
our  native  land  on  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, which,  arising  naturally  out  of 
her  legal  establishment,  tends  so  ma- 
nifestly to  the  preservation  of  patrio- 
tic and  home  attachment  amongst  the 
great — and  presents  at  the  same  time 
an  honourable  path,  by  which  the  son 
of  the  poorest  labourer  or  mechanic 
may  travel  to  future  usefulness  in  the 
church  or  in  the  state. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  teach- 
ers to  be  found  in  our  university,  and 
in  many    of   our    larger    academy  , 
towns,  but  principally  in  Edinburgh,., 
which    are    denominated   <*  Private 
Teachers;"  under   which   character^ 
they  officiate  by  the  hour,  in  prepa-  ' 
ring  Students  for  the  Professor,   or 
School-boys  for  the  Master.  In  some 
cases  where  the  talents  of  the  pupil 
are  such  as  to  render  self-reliance  not  > 
only  safe,  but  desireable,  private  tui-  • 
tion,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  may  ' 
tend  to  encourage  indolence — but  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  instance^,^ 
it  has  become  absolutely  necessary.  ' 
The  time  which  in  Scottish  seminar;  i. 
ries  is  allotted  to  the  study  of  the  La#t' 
tin  and  Greek  classics  is  so  limited, 
and  so  inadequate  to  any  thing  like  k! 
complete  mastery  of  these  artificial,, 
but  taste-imbued  languages,  that  the 
daily  tasks  of  the  Master  and  Profes?  . 
sor  are  in  general  beyond  the  unaid- 
ed powers  of  at  least  two- thirds  in 
each  class  to  overtake.   Many  schooir 
boys,  and  students,  in  the  classical, 
and  even  in  the  mathematical  stajjesj 
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of  their  college-education  in  partlcu^ 
lar,  would  be  completely  lost,  were  it 
not  for  the  stated  visits  of  a  Private 
Teacher,  by  whom  difficulties  are  sol- 
ved, and  their  attention  and  diligence 
are  excited.  This  profession  of  "  Pri- 
vate Tuition"  presents  likewise  a  re- 
spectable and  highly  useful  independ- 
ence to  many  a  deserving  young  man, 
and  promising  scholar,  who,  without 
some  such  advantages,  could  never 
have  accomplished  his  own  university 
education.  It  offers  too  a  city  of  re- 
fuge to  "  Family  Tutors,"  whom  the 
insolence  of  rank,  the  petulance  of 
wealth,  or  the  downright  absurdity  of 
mothers,  may  have  compelled,  from 
«  feeling  of  honest  pride,  and  of  un- 
appreciated labour,  to  fly  to  it.  A 
private  is  more  independent  than  a 
family  teacher,  in  as  much  as  the  pa- 
tronage of  several  individuals,  un- 
known in  many  instances  to,  and  con- 
sequently uninfluenced  by  each  other, 
is  less  exposed  to  prejudice  and  ca- 
price, than  is  that  of  one. 

««  The  "  Private  Teacher"  walks  the  wintry 

street 
With  hurried  step,  and  door-directed  eye  ; 
Sharp  is  the  blast,  and  damp  and  cold  his 

feet, 
And  scarce  the  toss'^d  umbrella  keepeth  dry 
His  head  and  shoulders. — Think,  Mammas ! 

that  ly  , 

On  warm  and  cushioned  sofa — think  of  him 
Whom  neither  toothach,  nor  inclement  sky, 
One  little  hour  of  home  repose  may  win, 
How  wet  soe'er  the  night,  how  sad  soe'er 

the  trim. 

"  Yet  scorn  not  him,  though  sore  beset  with 

all. 
By  pinching  poverty,  and  labour  dire — 
Though  in  his  Room  the  chair  and  table 

small, 
"  Closely  beset  a  half  extinguished  fire. 
Though  with  a  scanty  supper  he  retire 
To  bed  check-curtained,  by  the  chimney 

cheek. 
Five  days  he  walks  the  street,  the  slave  of 

hire; 


The  sixth  day  comes,  his  freedom  to  be- 

speak, 
And  in  companion'd  hours  to  terminate  the 

week. 

"  And  deem  not  him  unhappy — he  is  free ! ! 
His  hours  of  teaching  past — he  walks  the 

air, 
Peeps  in  at  auction  Mart  the  sale  to  see. 
Or  in  the  "  Dialectic"  *  takes  his  share 

Of  sage  debate — a  standing  member  there 

And  should  his  pocket  groan  with  monthly 

"  note," 
Though  seldom    the    debauch  —  the  riot 

rare — 

Yet  cares  he  not  to  club  a  supper  groat 

And  with  companion  boon  to  mollify  his 


throat.' 


Edinburgh^  a  Poem. 


The  four  Universities  of  Scotland, 
conveniently  situated  as  they  are  for 
the  accommodation  of  almost  every 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  by  holding 
out  an  object  of  honourable  ambition 
and  of  possible  attainment  to  every 
scholar,  have  contributed  directly  to 
the  formation  and  support  of  our  na- 
tional character.  At  an  early  period 
of  our  history,  when  learning  was 
by  no  means  so  generally  diffused 
amongst  the  lower  orders  as  at  pre- 
sent, the  univen-ities  of  Scotland,  and 
,  that  of  St  Andrew's  in  particular,  were 
very  respectably  attended ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  "  Oxford  scholar" 
was  so  rare,  and  so  incomprehensible 
a  character  even  in  England,  that  the 
popular  belief  ran  in  tho^e  times  very 
generally  in  favour  of  his  supernatu- 
ral acquirements; — and  even  at  this 
hour,  the  proportion  of  students  who 
attend  our  Scottish  Universities,  con- 
sidered, in  reference  to  the  relative 
population  of  the  sister  kingdoms,  is, 
beyond  all  comparison,  in  favour  of 
Scotland.  The  two  English  univer- 
sities are  chiefly  attended  by  the  sons 
of  noblemen,  and  of  the  richer  coun- 
try gentlemen,  together  with  a  i'&yr 


*  "  The  Dialectic  Society/'  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  of  the  most  respectable 
of  those  "  Student  Institutions,"  which,  in  the  absence  of  party  spirit,  and  ''  mem- 
bers skilled  in  singing"  are  useful  both  in  an  intellectual  and  oratorial  point  of  view  ! 
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Jraduates  who  officiate  as  private  In- 
structors or  Tutors,  and  who  form  the 
most  essential  part  of  an  English  uni- 
versity system  of  education.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  kingdom  are  placei^,  the  expence 
of  attendance,  together  with  the  want 
throughout  the  country  of  all  paro- 
chial education,  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain this  fact,  and  to  perpetuate  that 
boorish  ignorance  and  provincial  rus- 
ticity, by  which  so  many  of  the  re- 
moter districts  of  England,  in  parti- 
cular, are  rendered  a  fit  and  an  inex- 
haustible subject  of  stage  ridicule. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
upon  a  comparative  view  of  the  na- 
tional systems,  widely  different  as  they 
are ;  and  generally  as  the  knowledge 
of  their  respective  peculiarities  is  dif- 
fused. We  shall  not  agitate  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  private  reading, 
conversations,  and  tutorage  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  be  preferable  to 
our  Scottish  method  of  public  lectu- 
ring, and  whether  something  better 
than  either  might  not  be  concerted 
out  of  the  advantages  of  both ;  our 
wish  is  to  give  a  very  concise  sketch  of 
**  the  present  state  of  education**  in 
our  Scottish  Universities,  considered 
in  reference  to  the  great  purposes  of 
their  establishment ;  and  with  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  we  shall  begin,  following 
the  chronological  order  of  **  founda- 
tion" with  the  University  of  St  An- 
drew's. 

The  plan  of  education  which  is  pur- 
sued in  this  University,  is,  we  believe, 
in  sonae  degree,  though  not  in  any  very 
essential  particular,  peculiar.  In  the 
United  College,  which  consists  of  a 
Principal,  with  eight  Masters,  or  Pro- 
fessors, if  we  place  the  logic,  the  mo- 
ral philosophy,  and,  perhaps,  the  che- 
mistry, under  a  very  slight  shade  of 
exception,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  business  is  managed,  not  so  much 
through  the  instrumentality  of  public 
lectures,  as  by  means  of  examinations 


and  exercises,  and  in  all,  still  more 
directly  by  means  of  that  kindly  and 
most  effective  intercourse  betwixt  Stu- 
dent and  Professor,  which  places  the 
latter  in  the  attitude  of  a  parent  in  the 
midst  of  his  family,  and  the  former,  un- 
der all  obligation  to  a  willing  and  af- 
fectionate attention  to  his  instructions 
and  advice.    The  number  of  students 
has  of  late  years  increased  far  above  all 
precedent  even  in  more  ancient  and 
more  favoured  times  ;    yet  still  the 
numbers  attendant  upon  some  classes 
do  not  amount  to  twenty,  and  in  none 
do  they  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
Thus  circumstanced  in  regard  to  num- 
bers, the  Professor  has  an  opportunity 
of  making  himself  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  every  Individual  who  attends 
his  class,  and  the  least  relaxation  in 
point  of  application,  or  deviation  in 
regard  to  moral  conduct,   is  almost 
sure  to  be  observed,  and  reprehend- 
ed ere  it  has  amounted  to  an  invete- 
rate habit.    Here  every  boy,  however 
much  inclined  to  trifle,  however  dull 
from  nature,  or  incapable  from  previ- 
ous mismanagement,  is  obliged  to  do 
something,  and  it  is  matter  of  asto- 
nishment to  every  stranger,  on  the 
days  of  examination,  with  which  the 
business  of  the  United  College  is  an- 
nually closed,  to  observe,  not  only  the 
advaqce  which  has  been  accomplish- 
ed by  genius,  but  still  more,  the  pro- 
gress which  even  comparative  inabili- 
ty has  been  enabled  to  make.     In  St 
Mary's,  or  the  New  College,  which 
consists  of  a  Principal,  whose  office  is 
by  no  means  a  sinecure,  and  of  three 
Professors,  the  study  of  divinity  is 
prosecuted  under  many  advantages, 
not  only  in   respect  of  the  present 
teachers,  but  likewise  from  the  ready 
access  which  is  had,  to  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  collec- 
tions of  divinity  books  which  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  kingdom.    Indeed, 
were  we  entitled  to  institute  a  com- 
parison upon  the  subject,  we  should 
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be  inclined  to  say,  that  in  all  cases 
where  from  youth,  or  from  unsteadi- 
ness, or  from  any  of  those  causes, 
which,  ih  larger  towns,  are  so  apt  to 
operate  the  ruin  of  the  giddy  and  in- 
experienced, it  may  be  dangerous  to 
risk  a  young  man  with  the  manage- 
ment of  himself, — this  University  pre- 
sents not  only  a  peculiarly  safe  asylum, 
but  the  most  likely  chance,  at  the 
same  time,  of  promoting  his  present 
advancement  in  useful  learning,  and 
his  future  respectability,  arising  from 
correct  conduct. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  is  most 
favourably  situated,  not  only  in  re- 
ference to  a  very  large  city,  and  an 
extremely  populous  vicinity,  but  like- 
wise to  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scot- 
lantl,  and  to  the  northern  Counties  of 
Ireland.  It  is  very  numerously  at- 
tended, not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
being  yearly  matriculated.  There  are 
Names  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
Universities,  which  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  our  notice,  and  which, 
besides,  it  is  neither  consistent  with 
our  present  object,  nor  with  our  feel- 
ing of  propriety,  to  particularize.  It 
is  with  the  system  rather  than  with 
the  Men  that  we  are  dealing,  and  we 
cannot  express  in  terms  too  strong 
and  unqualified  our  approbation  of 
the  plan  of  education,  which,  for  some 
years  back,  has  been  here  very  gene- 
rally pursued.  Our  universities  were 
founded  in  times  of  comparative  ig- 
norance, and  when  the  human  mind 
was  altogether  unconscious  of  the 
powers  of  which  it  was  possessed — of 
those  powers,  which  were  destined,  in 
a  few  ages,  to  unfold  themselves  in 
a  direction  and  to  an  extent  then  in- 
conceivable. Of  this,  the  present 
Professor  of  Logic  seems,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  to  have  been  fully  sen- 
sible, and  during  a  long  and  a  most 


active  incumbency,  has  orlgindte^, 
and  verified  improvements  in  the  old 
system  of  education,  which  entitle 
him  to  tlie  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try.* Instead  of  giving  lectures  by 
the  hour  to  students,  who  might  or 
who  might  not  attend  or  compre- 
hend, according  to  inclination  or  ca- 
pacity, he  instituted  a  method  of 
teaching,  principally  by  means  of  ex- 
aminations, themes,  and  prizes,  which, 
though  it  necessarily  subjects  the 
teacher  to  additional  labour,  promotes 
greatly  the  improvement  of  the  stu- 
dent. Under  the  operation  of  thi^ 
method,  a  spirit  of  emulation  is  kept 
up,  and  altogether  independent  of  ac- 
quired knowledge,  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  strengthened,  sharpened,  and 
disciplined.  Mr  Locke,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding, has  well  observed,  that 
"  nobody  has  made  any  thing  by  the 
"  hearing  of  rules,  or  laying  them  up 
*'  in  his  memory ;  practice  must  settle 
"  the  habit  of  doing  without  reflecting 
"  on  the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well 
**  expect  to  make  a  good  painter  or 
**  musician  extempore,  by  a  lecture  or 
"  instruction  in  the  arts  of  music  and 
"  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker  or 
**  strict  reasoner  by  a  set  of  rules  show- 
"  ing  him  wherein  right  reason  con- 
"  sists.'*  And  accordingly  every  stu- 
dent at  this  class  in  particular,  is  kept 
constantly  employed  in  thinking  or  in 
•writing — in  arranging  the  ideas  he  has 
already  acquired,  or  in  rendering  them 
a  pleasant  and  convenient  subject  of 
apprehension  by  others. 

Aberdeen  is  placed  in  rather  un- 
favourable circumstances,  as  the  seat 
of  an  university,  and  accordingly  it 
is  not  very  numerously  attended.  The 
Professor&t  here  seem  to  have  adopt- 
ed— whether  previous  to,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Glasgow  improvements, 


*  Fide 
t  Vide 
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we  know  not — Mr  Jardine's  method 
of  teaching,  and  a  most  laudable  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  enforcement  of 
self-exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Stu- 
dent. But  it  cannot,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  concealed,  that  this  univer- 
sity is  miserably  deficient  in  arrange- 
ments for  the  teaching  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  During  one  session  only  is 
Greek  made  a  regular  study,  and  La- 
tin seems  to  be  still  less  attended  to. 
This  arrangement,  whether  origina- 
ting in  the  constitution,  or  from  the 
adjustment  of  the  Professors  them- 
selves, or  from  both  causes  united,  is 
manifestly  a  bad  one.  The  degree  of 
classical  knowledge,  with  which  boys 
generally  come  up  to  our  Scottish 
Universities,  is  very  limited  indeed, 
and  such  a  deficiency  in  our  college 
system  of  education  serves  to  con- 
vince them,  that  even  this  scanty 
portion  is  superfluous.  We  are  happy, 
however,  in  having  it  in  our  power  to 
accompany  this  censure  with  a  more 
than  compensating  measure  of  praise, 
in  regard  to  that  wholly  peculiar,  but 
in  our  apprehension  most  judicious 
arrangement,  under  which  logic  does 
not  come  as  in  the  other  Universities, 
to  be  taught  immediately  after  the 
languages,  but  gives  place  for  two 
years  to  history  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. This  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
course  pointed  out  by  nature,  who,  at 
a  very  early  period  of  life,  makes  na- 
tural or  experimental  philosophers  of 
us  all,  whilst  she  reserves  the  higher 
speculations  about  mental  powers  and 
moral  principles  to  the  more  aged  and 
experienced.* 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  is 
decidedly  the  best  attended  of  all  the 
four,  having  matriculated  last  session 
upwards  of  two  thousand  students. 
This  university  enjoys  many  advan- 
tages, arising  not  only  from  its  more 


recent,  and  consequently  more  liberal 
foundation,  but  still  more  immediate- 
ly from  its  seat  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
general  and  favourite  winter  resort, 
and  from  the  extensiveness  of  its  pro- 
visions for  conducting  the  studies  of 
students.  As  a  medical  school,  it  has 
long  stood  unrivalled,  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  very  decided  superiori- 
ty it  has  obtained  in  other  respects. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  notwith- 
standing the  eminent  names  which 
are  to  be  found  amongst  the  list  of 
Professors,  names  which  attract  Stu- 
dents from  every  country  in  the  civi- 
lized world — the  system  of  education 
here  pursued,  is  almost  universally 
aknowledged  to  be  faulty  in  the  ex*. 
treme,  and  altogether  unsuitable  to 
the  age,  and  the  acquirements  of  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  studentis. 
In  the  logic,  natural,  and  moral  phi- 
losophy clas5?es,  in  particular,  lectures 
are  delivered  at  the  rate  of  one  hour 
per  day,  of  which  no  regular  account 
is  taken  from  the  student,  and  which 
he  may,  in  fact,  either  attend  to  or 
not,  as  suits  his  inclination  or  conve- 
nience. In  the  language  classes,  in- 
deed, the  students  are  examined, 
tasks  are  assigned,  and  exorcises,  ac- 
companied by  the  excitement  of  a 
very  few  trifling  prizes,  are  pre- 
scribed ;  but  from  the  limited  previ- 
ous proficiency  of  the  students  /tere, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  Scotch  univer- 
sities, the  Professor  becomes,  in  fact, 
a  schoolmaster,  under  peculiar  and 
very  disqualifying  circumstances. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  fulfil 
our  original  design  of  laying  before 
our  readers,  a  general  view  of  "  the 
present  state  of  Education  in  Scot- 
land ;"  and,  in  doing  this,  we  have 
been  led  to  consider  many  and  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  which  Scotland  is, 
in  this  respect,  possessed.     We  have 


*  Vide  "  A  View  of  the  System  of  Education  at  present  pursued  in  the  Schools  and 
Universities  of  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Russell,  M.  A.  Leith." 
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seen  that  Education,  in  some  one  of 
its  forms,  is  not  only  accessible  to  all, 
but  almost  unavoidable  by  any.  That 
it  commences  at  a  very  early  period, 
originating  not  in  any  direct  legisla- 
tive enactment,  or  state  contrivance, 
but  emanating  from  a  peculiar  and 
felicitous  arrangement  of  society — and 
that  it  extends  its  influence  not  only 
to  the  great  and  the  powerful,  but 
still  more  effectually  and  extensively 
over  the  middle  and  lower  orders — 
that  it  opens  a  door  of  ambition  with- 
in the  view  of  the  most  unaspiring — 
and  excites  to  excellence  the  more 
spirited  and  generous. 

But  the  facilities  which  such  ar- 
rangements present,  have  likewise 
been  discovered  to  be  very  capable 
of  abuse.  Boys,  from  the  easy  access 
which  they  have  to  early  education, 
are  pushed  on  at  an  early  period  of 
life  into  advanced  studies — our  parish 
schools  are,  in  many  instances,  con- 
ducted with  so  little  classical  spirit,  or 
advantageous  arrangement,  that  many 
parents  are  glad  to  hurry  their  half- 
educated  sons  up  to  Coliejie,  that  they 
may  repair,  under  a  Professor,  their 
school  deficiencies  ;  and  in  all  cases, 
the  period  allotted  to  sehool  acquire- 
ments appears  to  be  too  limited,  and 


altogether  inadequate  to  the  object 
proposed.  And  hence  our  Universities 
are  crowded  with  pigmy  philosophers, 
who,  althdugh  they  think  themselves 
much  beyond  submitting  to  any  more 
humble  species  of  study,  are  in  truth 
quite  incapable  of  reaping  any  solid 
advantages  from  the  prelections  and 
metaphysical  disquisitions  of  a  Profes- 
sor. The  foundation  being  thus  super- 
ficially, because  hastily  and  prema- 
turely laid,  the  superstructure  be- 
comes insecure,  and  betrays  more  of 
the  frost-work  of  hasty  and  ostenta- 
tious acquirement,  than  of  the  solidi- 
ty and  security,  which  well  arranged 
and  carefully  digested  knowledge  dis- 
covers. 

When  praise  has  been  in  our  power, 
we  have  given  it,  we  admit,  with 
something  like  a  feeling  of  patriotic 
pride — but  where  censure  has  been 
necessary,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
bestow  it  in  dispassionateness  and  cha- 
rity; and  our  suggestions  of  improve- 
ments have  been  made  with  an  unas- 
sumed  deference  to  that  public  opini- 
on, under  the  enlightened  judgment, 
and  to  the  unbiassed  awards  of  which, 
we  now  willingly  leave  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 


FRENCH  BIOGRAPHY. 


As  a  great  number  of  persons  are 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  French 
events  for  this  year,  of  whose  previ- 
ous Hves  our  English  readers  can 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  gaining 
any  very  accurate  knowledge — per- 
sons, indeed,  of  whom  the  greater,  or 
at  least  a  very  considerable  number, 
had  rarely  been  mentioned  in  any 
histories  of  our  times,  till  after  the 
restoration  of  King  Louis — we  have 
thought  that  we  might  be  rendering 
an  agreeable  service,  by  collecting 
from  various  French  works  which 
have  fallen  into  our  hands,  the  most 
authentic  notices  of  them.  Our  ob- 
ligations have  chiefly  been  to  the  ex- 
cellent book  lately  published,  under 
the  name  of  **  Biographie  des  Hom- 
mes  Vivants"  the  writers  of  which 
deserve  infinite  credit  for  the  exer- 
tions they  have  made  to  collect  ma- 
terials, with  regard  to  the  eminent 
individuals  of  this  and  of  many  other 
countries,  as  well  as  of  their  own. 


The  individuals,  of  whom  we  now 
give  sketches,  are, 

1.  Due  de  Fitz- James. 

2.  Vicorate  de  Chateaubriand. 

3.  M.  Pasquier. 

4.  Due  de  Richelieu. 

5.  Count  Vaublanc. 

6.  M.  Laine. 

7.  Baron  Louis. 

8.  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld. 

9.  Etienne  Due  de  Damas-Cruz. 

10.  Count  Charles  de  Damas. 

11.  Count  Roger  de  Damas. 

12.  Baron  Maxence  de  Damas. 

13.  Count   Philip   de   Montesquiou- 

Fezenzal. 
14?.  The  Abbe  de  Montesquiou-Fc- 
zenzal. 

15.  Count  de  Choiseul-Gouffier. 

16.  Due  de  Choiseul-Stainville. 

17.  Due  de  Choiseul-Praslin. 

18.  The  Baron  de  Vitrolles. 

19.  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans. 


DUC  DE  FITZ-JAMES. 


This  nobleman  was  born  in  the 
year  1776.  He  is  descended  from 
the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  being  the 
great-grandson  of  the  famous  Mar- 
shal Berwick,  grandson  of  Marshal 
Fitz- James,  and  grand-nephew  of  the 


Bishop  of  Soissons.  After  Uaving  re- 
ceived an  admirable  education,  he 
chose  to  leave  France,  where  the  Re- 
volution had  commenced,  and  retire 
to  Italy.  In  that  classical  country  he 
did  not  idle  away  his  time,  but  ac« 
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quired  new  knowledge  and  accom- 
plishments. After  a  stay  of  two  years, 
however,  he  joined  the  army  of  the 
princes  in  Germany,  and  served  with 
much  honour  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Marshal  de  Castries.  The  next  coun- 
try which  he  visited  was  England,  to 
which  he  received  permission  to  re- 
tire. During  his  stay  in  the  British 
dominions,  he  devoted  himself  to 
study — visited  the  most  remarkable 
places  of  the  three  united  kingdoms, 
and  found,  from  the  reception  which 
he  received  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, that  the  name  of  Stuart  is  still  ve- 
nerated there.  M.  de  Fitz-James  mar- 
ried in  England  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Touche,  who  has  brought  him  three 
children.  At  last,  when  the  revolu- 
tionary tempest  began  to  calm,  he 
returned  to  France ;  but  the  proper- 
ty which  he  had  left  there  was  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  he  lived  in  an 
honourable  obscurity.  He  might,  had 
he  chosen,  have  done  otherwise,  for 
he  received  the  highest  offers  from 
the  Imperial  Government,  but  per- 
sisted in  refusing  them.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1813,  he  entered  as  cor- 
poral into  the  first  legion  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris,  judging  that 
In  that  situation  occasions  might  oc- 
cur in  which  he  could  be  useful  to 
the  royal  cause.  It  happened,  that 
on  the  SOth  of  March,  1814,  when 
the  battle  of  Paris  took  place,  he  was 
on  service  at  the  barrier  of  Mous- 
seaux.  The  intention  was,  that  a 
desperate  attack,  commencing  with 
the  National  Guard,  should  be  made 
against  the  allied  troops,  a  scheme 
which  appeared  likely  to  involve  the 
ruin  of  Paris  ;  and  when  he  saw  some 
of  the  guard  beginning  to  skirmish 
with  the  Cossacks  in  the  plain,  his 
anxiety  was  extreme.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  commander  of  the  legion 
appeared  with  an  order,  signed  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte,  to  move  towards 
the  enemy.    There  was  not  a  mo- 


ment to  be  lost.  The  column  was' In 
motion  to  obey,  although  eight  days 
before  the  most  solemn  promise  had 
been  given  that  it  should  never  be 
required  of  the  National  Guard  to 
pass  the  barriers.  Here  M.  de  Fitz- 
James  interposed.  Leaving  the  ranks 
and  standing  on  a  small  eminence,  he 
harangued  the  company,  and  repre- 
sented in  a  few  words,  but  with  great 
force,  what  conduct  they  ought  in 
their  present  circumstances  to  pur- 
sue. He  told  them  expressly,  *'  That 
it  was  their  duty  to  disobey — that 
the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
would  be  compromised  if  they  should 
advance  a  single  step— that  nothing 
could  be  more  extravagant  than  to 
expect  that  a  few  thousand  citizens, 
ill-equipped,  were  able  to  oppose 
those  troops,  before  which  the  bravest 
army  in  the  world  had  been  obliged 
to  retire — that  if  Paris  should  be  en- 
tered by  force,  nothing  could  save 
the  women  and  children  from  the 
fury  of  a  soldiery  irritated  by  the  op- 
position they  had  encountered — in 
short,  that  the  only  end  which  such 
an  order  as  this  was  calculated  to 
serve,  was  to  sacrifice  the  capital,  and 
give  a  shock  to  the  whole  country." 

The  speech  of  the  duke  had 
the  desired  effect.  In  vain  did  some 
of  the  officers  rush  forward,  pre- 
senting the  points  of  their  swords  to 
his  breast.  Some  debating  ensued, 
but  the  opinion  of  Fitz-James  was 
generally  approved  of;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  privates, 
who  were  speedy  enough  in  coming 
back,  all  the^battalion  remained  with- 
in the  barrier.  Next  day,  Fitz-James 
joined  the  royalists,  who  shewed  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  by  their 
cries  of  "Vive  leRoi!"  and  their  white 
cockades,  that  the  Bourbons  were  not 
forgotten  by  the  French.  The  lively 
emotions,  however,  which  he  felt  on 
that  glorious  day,  with  the  agitation 
which   he  had  suffered   before,  had 
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hearly  cost  him  his  life;  for  he  re- 
•turned  to  his  house  oppressed  by  a 
burning  fever.  The  indisposition, 
however,    soon   left   him,   and   only 


**  It  had  been  better  for  him  to  have 
kept  silence ;  for  his  letter  does  not 
disprove  the  authenticity  of  that  of 
his  son,  nor  the  lies  to  which  I  had 


l|-deprived  him  of  the  happiness  of  as-    replied — and    these   were    the   only 
jfeisting  at  the  entrance  of  Monsieur    points  of  the  least  importance, 
l^into  Paris.     That   prince,    who  was         "  Being  unable  to  deny  what  laffirra. 


well  informed  of  the  proofs  which  he 
had  exhibited  of  his  attachment  to 
the  royal  cause,  immediately  appoint- 
ed him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  In 
this  capacity,  he  had  the  honour  of 
attending  the  brother  of  the  king  in 
his  journey  to  the  south  of  France ; 
and,  on  returning  to  Paris,  was  named 
first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
Monsieur. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  he  was  created 
a  peer  of  France.  When  Buonaparte 
landed,  he  attended  Monsieur  to 
Lyons,  and  returned  w^ith  his  royal 
highness  to  Paris.  He  then  went 
with  him  to  Ghent,  and  was  one  of  his 
suite  when  he  again  entered  France. 

In  the  year  181  "i,  he  had  received 
the  charge  of  transacting  a  delicate 
piece  of  business  with  the  king  for 
General  Bertrand,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  means  of  his  duchess, 
the  half-sister  of  Madame  Bertrand. 
Towards  the  end  of  August,  1815, 
M.  Bertrand  de  Chateauroux,  the  ge- 
neral's father,  denied  the  authentici- 
ty of  a  letter,  in  which  his  son  en- 
trusted the  Due  de  Fitz- James  with 
the  business  of  presenting  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, Louis  XVIII-  the  assurances  of 
his  loyalty  and  devotion,  charged  the 
duke  with  ingratitude,  and,  in  sup- 
port of  that  charge,  made  many  un- 
warrantable assertions.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  answer  of  the  duke. 
It  was  dated  7th  September,  1815, 
and  appeared  in  the  public  journals. 
"  It  was  impossible  for  M.  Bertrand 
to  make  any  reply,  except  by  insult 
or  declamation,  to  that  which  had 
been  proved  before  a  notary  to  be 
true — Declamation  is  ridiculous — in- 
sult will  not  be  able  to  hurt  me. 
2 


he  has  resorted  to  falsehood,  in  order 
to  injure  my  character ;  but  the  time 
is  now  passed  for  calumny  to  remain 
unrefuted.  I  am  indebted  to  General 
Bertrand  neither  for  my  liberty  nor 
for  ray  life,  and  I  am  not  a  little 
astonished  to  hear  him  called  my  be- 
nefactor. If  I  lost  my  fortune  while 
performing  my  duty,  I  never  was  in 
circumstances  which  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  have  recourse  to 
the  generosity  of  any  man. 

"  The  general  is  my  brother-in-law, 
having  married  my  sister-in-law — not 
»«/  unfortunate  sister.  I  never  asked 
a  favour  from  him,  and  I  lie  under 
no  obligation  to  him  whatever.  He 
made  several  attempts  to  bring  me 
over  to  his  master,  and  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  listened  to  and  ap- 
preciated my  refusals,  I  was  led  to 
think  him  a  man  of  honour.  I  was 
his  relation,  and  frequently  met  -with 
him,  but  was  never  his  intimate  friend. 
I  esteemed  him  for  the  step  which  he 
took,  on  departing  for  Elba.  He  pro- 
fessed that  he  was  loyal,  and  I  en- 
tertained no  doubts  of  his  sincerity. 
Thinking  that  he  was  incapable  of 
breaking  his  word,  I  transmitted  his 
letter  to  the  king,  and  pledged  my- 
self for  his  fidelity.  But  the  month 
of  March  proved  how  much  I  had 
been  mistaken  with  regard  to  him. 
The  man  who  is  guilty  of  taking  false 
oaths,  and  who,  from  the  dictates  of 
a  criminal  ambition,  becomes  the 
abetter  of  odious  projects,  which  end 
in  the  misery  of  his  country,  must 
cease  to  have  any  share  of  my  re- 
gard; and,  however  intimate  I  may 
have  been  with  him,  I  can  no  longer 
consider  him  among  the  number  of 
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my  friends.  It  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance  to  me,  in  what  light  my 
principles  are  considered  and  spoken 
ofby  the  family  of  M.Bertrand.  These 
principles  are  known  to  my  friends, 
and  are  held  in  estimation  by  those 
whom  I  esteem ;  and  certainly  there 
is  no  chance  of  my  parting  with  them, 
and  of  my  adopting  those  principles 
which  have  ruined  General  Bertrand, 
and  which  distinguish  those  persons 
who  perceive  in  him  a  model  of  ho- 
nour and  a  hero  of  fidelity." 

On  the  21st  of  October,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that 
some  testimony  should  be  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  of  the  high 
approbation  with  which  they  viewed 
his  conduct  in  the  trying  juncture  of 
the  preceding  March. 

"  On  that  occasion,"  said  he,  **  when 
so  many  greatactions  were  performed, 
when  so  many  brilliant  instances  of 
energy  and  of  patriotism  were  to  be 
witnessed,  such  as  render  us  proud  of 
the  name  which  we  bear,  1  must  place 
at  the  head  of  those  who  deserved 
well  of  their  king  and  of  their  country, 
one  whose  name  you  are  ready  to  ut- 
ter, and  the  remembrance  of  whose 
services  will  never  be  effaced  from 
your  hearts — that  prince  who  is  che- 


rished with  the  most  enthusiastical 
affection  in  the  south,  and  who  is  the 
pride  and  the  glory  of  all  France." 

In  the  month  of  December  follow- 
ing, he  was  made  colonel  of  the  Na- 
tional Horse-Guards,  and  on  that  oc- 
casion addressed  a  speech  to  those 
men  whom  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand, and  who,  at  the  restoration, 
had  been  so  highly  distinguished  for 
their  loyalty.  "  If>"  said  he,  in  con- 
clusion, "circumstances  should  render 
it  necessary,  if  the  factious  should 
once  more  dare  to  raise  their  heads, 
and  if  an  usurper  should  again  shew 
himself  amongst  us,  I  would  advance 
to  the  foremost  post  of  danger,  and  I 
know  that  you  would  all  follow  me 
thither."  Here  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  shouts  of  Vive  le  Roiy  and  by 
the  protestations  of  the  guards,  that 
they  would  follow  him  to  whatever 
place  of  danger  he  would  conduct 
them. 

In  concluding  the  account  of  this 
excellent  nobleman,  we  may  mention, 
that  the  motto  which  was  given  to 
the  regiment  of  Berwick,  has  been 
often,  and  with  great  justice,  quoted 
as  containing  the  description  of  his 
character,  *'  Semper  ubiquejidelis.** 


VICOMTE  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Francis-Augustus  do  Chateaubri- 
and was  born  in  1769,  at  Combourg, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frugeres, 
and  is  descended  of  an  ancient  family 
of  Bretagne.  He  embraced  the  mi- 
litary profession  by  entering  the  re- 
giment of  Navarre  (infantry)  in  1786, 
and  next  year  he  was  presented  to 
his  Majesty  Louis  XVI.  His  eldest 
brother,  the  Count  de  Chateaubriand, 
was  married  about  that  period  to  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Rosambo,  daughter  of 


the  president  of  that  name,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  illustrious,  Males- 
herbes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
volution, when  the  army  began  to 
mutiny,  he  left  his  native  country, 
and  went  to  North  America.  This 
was  in  the  year  1790.  Being  an  en- 
thusiastical  admirer  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  he  buried  himself  with  de- 
light in  the  forests  of  the  new  world. 
We  may  easily  conceive  the  powerful 
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impression  which  the  scenes  to  which 
he  was  now  transported  musthave pro- 
duced upon  an  imagination  of  so  lively 
a  nature  as  that  which  he  possessed, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  to 
that  impression  we  ought  chiefly  to 
attribute  the  bent  of  his  extraordinary 
genius.  In  describing  the  emotions 
which  he  then  felt,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand has  himself  informed  us,  that 
while  he  was  studying  with  avidity 
the  character  of  the  strange  tribes 
which  roam  through  the  wilds  of 
America,  and  while  he  was  contem- 
plating with  the  most  enthusiastical 
admiration  the  beauties  of  nature  in 
her  virgin  state,  he  occupied  himself 
witharranginghis  ideas,  and  classifying 
his  observations. 

It  was  during  that  period  that  the 
first  germs  of  his  eloquent  writings  de- 
veloped themselves.  He  informs  us 
that  he  finished  a  poem  in  prose,  en- 
titled Les  NatcheSy  in  which  he  de- 
scribed, along  with  the  country,  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  savage 
people  which  had  afforded  him  their 
hospitality.  By  some  accident  the 
poem  has  been  lost ;  the  Episode  of 
Attala  has  alone  been  preserved  ;  and 
indeed  nobetter  specimen  can  be  fixed 
upon  than  this,  to  prove  that  it  was 
by  his  sojourn  in  North  America  that 
its  author  was  inspired  with  the  fire  of 
poetry.  We  observe  in  it  those  bril- 
liant images  to  which  nothing  similar 
existed  before  in  our  literature  ;— 
thoughts  of  the  most  elevated  order, 
but  often,  wild  and  disorderly,  and 
in  defiance  of  common  rules.  In 
one  word,  we  discern  in  it  that  new 
species  of  poetry,  which  has  afforded 
so  fine  an  occasion  for  the  critics  to 
open  their  batteries,  but  which  has  ex- 
cited in  a  very  high  degree  our  won- 
der and  admiration.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, after  having  remained  in  the 
wilds  of  America  for  two  years,  re- 
turned to  Europe,  enriched  with  many 
new  observations.    His  original  inten- 


tion was  to  have  traversed  the  conti- 
nent of  America  in  its  whole  extent, 
from  the  North  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
but  having  learned  that  the  war  waf 
commencing  in  Europe,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  place  himself  under  the 
colours  of  the  French  princes.  At 
th«  siege  of  Thionville,  1792,  he  was 
struck  by  a  bomb-shell,  and  the  wound 
which  he  thus  received,  together  with 
an  attack  of  illness,  which,  for  three 
years,  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  his 
existence,  made  him  quit  the  service. 
He  then  passed  over  to  England,  where 
he  had  to  endure  all  the  evils  of  po- 
verty and  neglect.  It  was  during  that 
unfortunate  period  of  his  life  that  he 
became  tainted  with  misanthropical 
feelings,  and  gave  vent  to  them  in  a 
work,  which  he  published  in  London 
in  the  year  1797,  entitled,  **  An 
Essay  on  the  Revolutions  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Times."  In  that  work, 
while  we  often  discern  the  most  pro- 
found political  views,  we  cannot  help 
occasionally  perceiving,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  these,  sentiments  which  can- 
not stand  the  test  of  a  strict  scrutiny. 
But  these  errors  he  has,  with  a  can- 
dour which  does  honour  to  his  cha- 
racter, avowed,,  although  this  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  put  his  enemies  to 
silence.  "  The  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity,'' says  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
in  the  preface  of  his  great  work, 
'*  have  often  attempted  to  throw  sus- 
picions upon  the  sincerity  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  defended.  I'his  method  of 
attack,  which  is  employed  to  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  a  religious  work,  is 
well  known,  and  I  question  if  I,  who 
am  chargeable  with  having  fallen  into 
errors,  will  escape  it.  My  sentiments 
with  regard  to  religion  were  not  al- 
ways the  same  as  they  are  at  present. 
While  I  always  was  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  religion,  and  wh^le  I  ad- 
mired the  Christian  system  in  general, 
I  despised  particular  parts  of  it.  Being 
struck  with  the  abuses  of  some  of  its 
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institutions,  and  with  the  vices  of  some 
of  its  defenders,  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  betrayed  into  sophisms  and  decla- 
mations. I  might  lay  the  blame  of 
these  upon  my  youth,  upon  the  frenzy 
of  the  times,  and  upon  the  company 
which  I  frequented ;  but  it  is  better 
for  me  to  condemn  myself  than  to 
seek  excuses  for  that  which  is  in 
fact  inexcusable.  It  may,  however, 
be  of  advantage  for  me  to  state  the 
means  by  which,  through  the  good 
providence  of  God,  I  was  led  to  a 
better  way  of  thinking  and  of  conduct- 
ing myself.  My  mother  was  thrown, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  into 
a  dungeon,  where  she  witnessed  the 
death  of  several  of  her  children,  and 
at  last  expired  upon  her  couch  after 
pining  for  some  time.  The  consi- 
deration of  my  habits  was  a  principal 
source  of  distress  to  her  in  her  last 
illness,  and  she  gave  a  dying  charge 
to  one  of  my  sisters,  to  entreat  me  to 
return  to  that  religion  in  which  I  had 
been  educated.  My  sister  commu- 
nicated to  me  the  last  wish  of  my 
mother,  and  by  the  time  that  the  letter 
had  crossed  the  ocean  to  me  my  sister 
herself  was  no  more,  having  perished 
also  in  consequence  of  her  contine- 
ment.  These  two  voices  coming  from 
the  tomb  affected  me  strongly.  I  be- 
took myself  to  serious  thought — con- 
viction forced  itself  upon  me — 1  shed 
tears  and  believed." 

During  the  same  period  in  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  mother  and 
sister,  his  only  brother,  who  was  al- 
ready fiipntioned  as  having  married 
the  grand-daughter  of  Malesherbes, 
suffered  death  on  the  scaffold. 

While  M.  de  Chateaubriand  re- 
mained in  England,  he  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  M.  de  Fontanes,  whom 
he  had  known  at  Paris  in  1789;  and 
it  was  that  enlightened  individual  who 
first  admonished  him  to  publish  the 
"  Genius  of  Christianity."  That  work 
was  already  nearly  printed,  when  the 


author  thought  he  perceived  several 
defects  in  it,  and  he  instantly  adopted 
the  resolution  of  destroying  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  commencing  the 
book  anew.  In  the  year  1800,  when 
the  affairs  of  France  assumed  a  more 
quiet  appearance,  he  went  to  Paris, 
along  with  M.  de  Fontanes,  and  was 
introduced  by  him  into  the  society  of 
those  who  were  most  distinguished  for 
their  talents  and  for  the  wisdom  of 
their  opinions. 

In  the  year  1801  he  published  the 
Episode  of  Attala,  and  such  was  the 
popularity  of  that  poem,  that  the  pub- 
lication of  his  *'  Genius  of  Christianir 
ty"  was  looked  forward  to  with  much 
impatience ;  and  he  had  already,  for 
the  second  time,  sent  that  work  to  the 
press,  when,  as  formerly,  he  discover- 
ed some  imperfections  in  it,  and,  al- 
though it  was  nearly  half  printed,  he 
did  not  hesitate  again  to  commit  it  to 
the  flames.  The  loss  which  he  thus 
suffered  was  more  severely  felt  by  him, 
as  his  own  private  fortune  and  all  the 
property  of  his  family  were  taken 
away  during  the  Revolution.  The 
third  attempt,  however,  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  two  which  preceded 
it.  At  last,  in  the  j^ear  lb02,  the 
"  Genius  of  Christianity"  was  given 
to  the  public ;  and  the  unparalleled 
success  which  attended  it  was  an  am- 
ple recompencefor  all  the  losses  which 
the  destruction  of  the  other  editions 
had  occasioned.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  author  was  not  free  from 
annoyance,  for  he  had  to  struggle 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
time,  which,  although  it  had  abated 
in  its  violence,  had  not  improved  in 
morality.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was 
pitched  upon  as  an  object  of  profane 
ridicule  and  satire  for  those  wliose 
principles  he  had  attacked,  and  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  what  courage  was 
necessary  in  such  circumstances.  It 
is  fair,  however,  to  mention  that  the 
government  which  then  subsisted,  alt 
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n  directed  altogether  by  the  irre- 
ligious spirit  of  the  Revolution,  treat- 
ed M.  de  Chateaubriand  with  much 
greater  generosity  than  could  have 
been  expected.  Buonaparte  had  then 
entered  into  his  agreement  with  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  Surrounded  as  he  was 
by  so  many  atheists  and  revolutionists, 
by  whom  he  had  been  placed  upon 
the  throne,  it  certainly  could  not  have 
been  his  wish  to  restore  to  the  French 
people  the  ancient  religion,  and  still 
iess  could  he  have  desired  to  inspire 
them  with  sentiments  which  might 
prove  conducive  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  their  ancient  monarchy;  ne- 
vertheless he  treated  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand with  the  greatest  toleration, 
and  the  first  productions  of  that  au- 
thor were  printed  and  announced  by 
the  journals  with  the  most  perfect 
freedom.  Buonaparte  without  doubt 
entertained  the  idea  of  gaining  him 
over  to  his  interests,  and  the  first  step 
w,hich  he  took  in  that  expectation 
was  to  appoint  him  secretary  to  his 
uncle  Cardinal  Fesch,  whom  he  had 
just  named  as  his  ambassador  to  Rome. 
Being  warmly  entreated  by  ail  the 
clergy  of  France,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand accepted  the  appointment,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  capital  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  capricious 
temper  of  the  new  cardinal,  however, 
along  with  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  received  from  Paris, 
soon  compelled  him  to  resign  a  situa- 
tion so  much  at  variance  with  his 
character  and  opinions.  Accordingly 
he  once  more  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  had  not  been  a  year  in 
Paris  when  Buonaparte,  who  had  not 
yet  given  up  the  idea  of  gaining  him, 
named  him  his  minister  in  the  Valais  ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  (M.  de  Chateau- 
briand) accepted  of  that  appointment 
when  the  usurper  of  the  Bourbon 
throne  stained  his  character  with  the 
most  atrocious  of  crimes,  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Due  d'Enghien.    From 


that  time  it  was  impossible  to  be  de- 
ceived by  his  professions,  nor,  after 
such  an  event,  could  a  royalist  enter 
into  his  service  without  betraying  his 
conscience.  Accordingly  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand did  not  hesitate  a  moment, 
but  gave  in  his  resignation  on  the  very 
day  of  the  murder,  the  21st  of  March, 
1804.  Nobody  was  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  this  step,andBuonaparte,who 
was  quite  aware  of  it,  dissembled  his 
feelings  and  delayed  his  vengeance, 
not  wishing  to  offend  against  the  pub- 
lic opinion  without  a  strong  motive, 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  once 
more  his  own  master,  and  had  no 
other  resource  for  a  subsistence  but 
his  talents.  That  resource  would  no 
doubt  have  served  him  well,  had  it 
been  in  his  power  to  employ  his  ta- 
lents in  their  full  scope,  as  he  wished ; 
but  whatever  subject  presented  itself 
to  his  imagination,  he  was  prevented 
from  entering  upon  it,  by  the  fear  of 
being  obliged  to  offer  incense  to  that 
idol  which  he  so  much  loathed.  Buo- 
naparte again  renewed  his  attempts 
to  gain  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  his 
party.  Considerable  sums  .of  money 
were  offered  to  him,  and  he  was  told 
he  might  employ  them  as  he  chose ; 
but  honour  was  dearer  to  him  than 
fortune,  and  he  preferred  the  path  of 
duty  to  that  of  ambition.  Refusing 
every  offer  which  was  presented  to 
him,  he  lived  in  retirement  on  the 
fruit  of  his  literary  labours.  At  last 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  extending 
his  knowledge  by  visiting  other  coun- 
tries. Egypt  was  a  principal  object 
of  his  destination,  and  he  set  out  for 
that  country  in  July  1806.  He  went 
by  Italy,  and  as  he  passed  through 
Trieste  visited  the  tomb  of  his  ma- 
jesty's aunt,  offering  up  prayers  to 
heaven.  Greece  was  the  next  country 
to  which  he  repaired — then  Turkey ; 
from  which  he  passed  into  Egypt,  and 
finally  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  which 
indeed  was  the  principal  object  of  hia 
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journey.  He  afterwards  visited  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  recognized  the 
site  of  ancient  Carthage. 

In  May  1807,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  by  the  way  of  Spain, 
and  wrote  in  the  "  Mercury"  the  fa- 
mous articles  on  the  Travels  of  M.  de 
la  Borde  in  Spain,  In  these  he  drew 
the  character  of  Tiberius,  which,  it  was 
easily  seen,  was  intended  for  the  op- 
pressor of  France.  The  latter  saw  the 
intention  of  the  author,  andthreatened 
to  have  him  put  to  death  before  him  in 
the  Court  of  the  Tuilleries.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  now  compelled  to 
give  up  the  **  Mercury,"  which  was  his 
only  remaining  support.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  published  the  "  Mar- 
tyrs ;"  a  work  in  which  it  was  easy  to 
recognise  the  hand  of  the  author  of 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  but  which 
nevertheless  drew  down  the  heaviest 
censures  from  the  critics ;  and  the  dis- 
grace into  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
v/as  thusbrought,emboldenedthe  most 
contemptible  wretches,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  range  themselves  on  the  side 
of  power  and  recompense,  to  join  in 
attacking  that  worthy  and  distin- 
guished person.  Nor  was  that  the 
only  cause  of  annoyance  to  which  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  was  exposed,  for 
at  the  same  period  his  cousin  Armand 
de  Chateaubriand  was  apprehended 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  found 
with  instructions  from  the  king.  In 
spite  of  all  the  exertions  which  were 
made  to  save  him,  he  was  put  to  death ; 
and  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  visiting  him  in 
prison,  repaired  to  the  plain  of  Gre- 
nelle  on  the  day  when  the  sentence 
was  to  be  executed,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, he  arrived  too  late ;  his  cousin 
had  already  suffered,  and,  horrid  to 
relate,  a  dog  was  engaged  in  devour- 
ing his  brains. 

During  the  period  of  his  travels  his 
friends  had  inserted  in  the  "  Mercury" 
.several  letters,  in  which  he  related 


the  principal  circumstances  which  at- 
tracted his  notice  during  hisjourney ; 
but  the  public  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
except  by  a  full  and  particular  narra- 
tion, and  indeed  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
was  willing  to  comply  with  the  public 
wish,  and  had  already  announced  a 
more  complete  work.  From  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  for  a  long  time  deterred 
by  the  imperial  police,  which  insisted 
that  he  should  insert  an  eulogium 
upon  the  character  of  Buonaparte.  At 
last  he  yielded  to  the  repeated  solici- 
tations of  his  bookseller,  and  publish- 
ed, in  the  year  3  811,  "  The  Itinerary 
from  Paris  to  Jerusalem,"  which  is 
full  of  the  most  admirable  sentiments, 
and  at  the  same  time  occasionally 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  military  glory, 
to  which  the  author  had  always  shown 
himself  to  be  remarkably  attached. 

The  police  of  the  time,  whatever 
were  their  motives  or  instructions, 
treated  him  with  much  politeness. 
Buonaparte  had  without  doubt  abun- 
dant cause  to  dislike  him,  but  he  was 
so  prudent  as  to  sacrifice  the  gratifi- 
cation of  personal  resentment  to  the 
public  opinion,  and  it  is  also  probable 
that  he  had  not  yet  entirely  lost  the 
hope  of  gaining  him.  In  the  year 
1810,  M.  de  Montalivet,  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  received  orders  to  in- 
form the  Institute  of  the  Emperor's 
astonishment  that  the  "  Genius  of 
Christianity"  had  never  appeared 
among  the  list  of  the  works  for  which 
prizes  had  been  decreed ;  and  it  was 
resolved,  by  a  committee  assembled 
by  the  same  minister,  that  if  the  work 
referred  to  could  not  obtain  a  prize 
from  the  Institute,  it  was  deserving  of 
the  particular  notice  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  appears,  however,  that  that  deci- 
sion was  not  agreeable  to  Buonaparte, 
and  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
suspended  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
Some  time  after,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
was  offered  a  place  in  the  Institute, 
10 
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iSltCTnatlve,  in  case  of  refusal, 
of  being  banished  from  France. 
•  It  was  certainly  impossible  for  him 
to  despise  the  honour  of  belonging  to 
so  distinguished  a  body;  but  the  place 
Ivhich  he  must  fill  was  that  of  Chenier, 
in  talcing  possession  of  which  it  was 
iiecessary  for  him,  not  only  to  compli- 
ment his  predecessor  in  the  same  of- 
fice— a  man  who  had  frequently  at- 
tacked his  writings  in  the  most  unjust 
and  ungentlemanly  manner,  but  also 
the  usurper  of  the  throne  of  his  law- 
ftil  sovereign.  He  attempted,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  to  perform 
that  difficult  task,  but  after  having  be- 
stowed some  praise  upon  the  talents 
of  M.  Chenier,  he  censured  without 
reserve  his  political  conduct.  The 
discourse  was,  according  to  the  cus- 
tomary practice,  read  before  a  com- 
mittee of  five  members,  which  decid- 
ed that  it  could  not  be  delivered  in 
public.  Buonaparte,  to  whom  its  con- 
tents were  communicated,  declared 
that  if  the  speech  had  been  pro- 
nounced, he  would  have  shut  the  gates 
of  the  Institute,  and  thrown  the  au- 
thor into  a  dungeon.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand was  invited,  however,  to  com- 
pose another  speech,  but  that  was  a 
request  with  which  he  resolutely  re- 
fused to  comply,  and  preferred  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Institute.  It 
is  well  known  to  what  dangers  such 
conduct  exposed  an  individual  at  that 
period.  The  police,  however,  were 
satisfied  with  having  him  banished 
from  the  city,  and  meantime  events 
occurred,  which  took  away  the  atten- 
tion of  Buonapartefromcircumstances 
of,  comparatively  speaking,  trivial  im- 
portance. 

The  period  soon  arrived  which  freed 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  from  the  re- 
straint which  had  been  imposed  upon 
him,  and  enabled  him  to  express  open- 
ly the  opinion  which  he  entertained 
of  Napoleon  and  his  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  Louis,  the  lawful  king. 

Vol.  IX.  PART  n. 


It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  monbb 
of  April,  1814,  that  he  gave  his  ideas 
to  the  public  with  so  much  eloquence 
in  the  work  entitled  "Buonaparte  and 
the  Bourbons ;"  a  book  of  which  a 
vast  number  of  copies  was  printed  by 
order  of  the  provisional  government, 
and  which  produced  the  most  incal- 
culable effects  upon  the  public  mind. 
In  this  work  his  sentiments  in  regard 
to  the  Bourbon  family  were  sufficient- 
ly expressed,  but  he  was  anxious  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  opi- 
nions ;  he  therefore  published,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  year,  a 
new  work,  and  which  was  generally 
supposed  to  express  the  feelings  andl 
sentiments  of  an  august  personage. 
The  work  was  entitled,  "  Reflections 
on  some  political  pamphlets  which 
have  lately  appeared."  But  the  ge- 
nerous sentiments  which  it  sought  to 
inspire  could  not  find  a  place  in  the 
heart  of  those  to  whom  it  was  address- 
ed, and  the  evils  which  it  was  its  ob- 
ject to  avert  were  not  long  of  arriving. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  majesty  to  be  his  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of 
Stockholm,  but  he  had  not  yet  taken 
possession  of  his  place  when  the  king 
took  his  departure  for  Belgium,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  unfortunate 
month  of  March  1815.  Thither  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  accompanied  his 
majesty,  and  remained  with  him  at 
Ghent. 

The  report  which  he  addressed  to 
the  king  upon  the  situation  of  France 
was  published  at  Paris,  without  any  ob- 
stacle from  the  police  of  Buonaparte, 
and  immediately  after  the  happy  re- 
turn of  his  majesty,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand was  created  a  peer  of  France, 
appointed  a  minister  of  state,  and 
president  of  the  electoral  college  of 
the  department  of  the  Loiret,  which 
he  opened  with  an  admirable  address, 
of  which  the  following  extract  may 
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serve  as  a  fipecimen.  "  The  question, 
gentlemen,  is,  what  is  to  be  done  ? — 
and  the  answer  is  ready — Make  choice 
of  the  good,  and  reject  the  wicked. 
Cease  to  believe  that  talent  and  ener- 
gy are  the  exclusive  property  of  those 
who  pay  no  regard  to  the  dictates  of 
duty,  and  that  no  man  is  clever  who 
Is  not  depraved.  Let  France  summon 
to  her  assistance  representatives  of  re- 
spectability, and  there  is  no  fear  but 
she  will  be  saved.  Europe  will  never 
regard  us  with  full  confidence  until 
she  hears  our  orators  professing  their 
belief  in  those  principles  of  justice  and 
of  religion  which  are  the  foundation 
of  civil  society.  It  is  vain  to  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  expectation  that 
we  shall  acquire  our  proper  weight  in 
the  political  balance,  until  we  acquire 
a  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence. 
Allow  me  to  address  you  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  country  in  which  I  was 
born.  It  is  without  doubt  necessary 
to  destroy  every  cause  of  division,  to 
heal  wounds,  and  to  throw  over  the 
faults  of  our  bretliren  the  veil  of 
Christian  charity.  We  must  refrain 
from  using  reproachful  language — we 
must  avoid  recrimination,  and,  imi- 
tating the  example  which  our  King 
has  set  us,  forgive  the  injuries  which 
we  have  received.  But  there  is  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  such 
prudent  conduct  and  that  criminal  im- 
partiality which,  when  called  upon  to 
make  a  choice,  would  refuse  to  take 
into  view  the  difference  of  character, 
??nd  select  the  bad  as  willingly  as  the 
good  citizen  to  assist  in  legislating  for 
ihe  country.  If,  gentlemen,  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  those 
who  have  andthose  who  have  not  com- 
mitted crimes, — between  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not  violated 
an  oath, — between  those  who  have 
brought  calamity  upon  their  country 
>  nd  those  who  have  aimed  at  her  hap- 
ainess, — if  both  should  receive  the 
^me  decree  of  confidence— -an  equal 


share  of  dignities  and  honours,  then, 
I  say,  would  not  such  conduct  be  cal- 
culated to  discourage  the  good  ?  Do 
we  wish  to  repair  the  disasters  of  our 
country  ?  then  we  must  show  by  our 
mode  of  proceeding  that  we  do  not 
consider  virtue  as  a  thing  of  no  con- 
sequence. Let  us  enrich  virtue  with 
the  gifts  which  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  bestow,  and  she  will  repay 
them  with  interest.  To  withhold  these 
from  the  instruments  of  our  calamities 
is  justice — not  vengeance.  A  man  has 
no  right  to  consider  himself  badly 
used,  because  he  is  not  rewarded  for 
the  crimes  which  he  has  committed. 
Do  those  men  deserve  your  suffrage 
whointroduced  within  your  walls  these 
foreign  troops^"  &c. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  presented  to  the 
king  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  of 
the  Loiret,  upon  which  occasion  he 
thus  addressed  his  majesty.  "  It  is 
not  without  feelings  of  approbation 
that  we  have  witnessed  the  commence- 
ment of  your  majesty's  proceedings 
in  the  infliction  of  deserved  punish- 
ment You  have  grasped  the  sword 
which  the  providence  of  God  has 
committed  to  the  Sovereigns  of  the 
world  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
their  people.  Your  royal  hands  were 
formerly  lifted  only  to  absolve  the 
guilty  and  confer  benedictions.  But 
sensible  as  we  are  of  the  pain  with 
which  your  majesty's  heart  must  ^be 
aftected  in  pursuing  a  different  course, 
and  lamenting,  along  with  your  ma- 
jesty, over  those  men,  who  would 
never  have  lamented  over  us,  we  cah- 
not  but  perceive  that  the  time  of  cle- 
mency is  past,  and  that  tKe  voice  of 
justice  must  be  attended  to." 

On  the  12th  of  October,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  chosen  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  to  be  one  of  its 
secretaries.  In  the  discussion  relative 
to  the  immoveability  of  the  judge,  he 
delivered  a  long  speech,  in  which  he 
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:riDea  the  virtues  of  the  ancient 
magistracy.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
1816,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill 
regarding  elections,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  ministers,  but  which  was 
opposed  by  most  of  his  colleagues, 
although  it  had  just  passed  unani- 
mously in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
<*  Have  you  the  courage,"  said  he, 
**  to  take  upon  you  the  responsibility 
of  what  may  happen  in  the  interval 
between  two  sessions,  in  consequence 
of  your  rejecting  the  bill  with  regard 
to  elections?  If,  by  an  extraordinary 
fatality,  illegal  colleges,  elected  by  an 
illegal  ordonnance,  should  elect  de- 
puties dangerous  to  France,  what  re- 
proaches would  not  you  cast  upon 
yourselves  ?  Could  you  bear  to  hear 
the  cry  of  distress  uttered  by  your 
country  >  Would  you  not  be  afraid  of 
the  judgment  which  posterity  would 
form  with  regard  to  you  ?  Let  us  at- 
tach ourselves  resolutely  to  our  new 
institutions.  Let  us  seek  to  supply 
any  deficiency  which  may  exist  in 
them.  In  order  to  justify  the  rigour 
which  we  have  exhibited  in  the  pu- 
nishment of  criminals,  let  us  be  stu- 
dious to  exhibit  liberality  in  our  poli- 
tical sentiments.  Let  us  adopt  those 
measures  which  are  favourable  to  the 
independence  and  dignity  of  man. 
When  it  shall  be  known  that  our  re* 


ligion  is  not  conjoined  with  bigotry— 
that  the  justice  which  we  demand  for 
the  clergy  does  not  imply  any  secret 
enmity  towards  the  philosophers — 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind — that  we 
only  desire  the  useful  conjunction  of 
morality  with  information,  of  religion 
with  science,  of  good  manners  with 
the  fine  arts, — then  nothing  shall  be 
impossible  for  us ;  then  we  may  hope 
to  witness  the  happiness  of  France, 
and  the  restoration  of  its  ancient 
glory." 

Upon  the  re-organisation  of  the  In- 
stitute, M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  on  the  2Ist  of  March,1816. 
In  the  beginning  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  he  published  a  work,  en- 
titled "  De  la  Monarchic  selon  laf 
Charte,"  a  few  days  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He 
was  forthwith  seized  by  order  of  the 
minister  of  the  police,  and  judiciary 
proceedings  were  commenced  against 
the  printer  by  the  procureur  of  the 
king;  but  that  officer  came  to  the 
decision  that  there  was  no  ground  of 
accusation  against  him.  By  a  royal 
ordonnance  of  the  ,5th  of  September, 
however,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was 
declared  to  be  no  longer  a  minister  of 
state. 


PASQUIER. 


Tlie  Baron  Stephen-Denis  Pas- 
quier,  was  born  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1767»  and  has  the  honour  of  being  de- 
scended from  the  famous  Stephen  Pas- 
quier,  Advocate-General  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Accounts,  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time.  His  father 
was  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  suffered  on  the  revolution- 
ary scaffold  in  the  year  1795.  The 
son  followed  the  same  profession  with 


his  father,  and  became  a  counsellor  in 
the  same  parliament.  He  did  not, 
however,  intermeddle  with  public  af- 
fairs during  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Revolution;  but  when  order  began 
to  be  re-established,  and  after  Buona- 
parte had  succeeded  in  his  ambitious 
views,  M.  Pasquier  was  marked  out 
by  him  as  an  individual  worthy  of  his 
patronage,  and  received  from  him  the 
appointment  of  master  of  requests,  in 
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the  month  of  February,  1810.  He 
was  afterwards  made  a  baron,  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and,  finally, 
prefect  of  the  police,  on  the  14lh  of 
October,  of  the  same  year.  M.  Pas- 
quier  filled  the  latter  office  at  the 
time  of  the  conspiracy  of  GenerfJ 
Mallet,  who  succeeded  in  having  him 
apprehended  along  with  the  Minister 
of  Police  Savary,  and  shut  up  for  a 
short  period  in  the  prison  of  La  Force. 
He  continued  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  prefect,  until  the  events  of  March, 
ISl^,  when  the  king  named  him  as  a 
counsellor  of  state.  He  was  next  ap- 
pointed to  be  director-general  in  the 
management  of  bridges  and  roads,  an 
office  which  he  resigned  in  1815,  after 
the  invasion  of  Buonaparte.  During 
the  hundred  days  he  held  no  public 
office  ;  but  when  the  king  once  more 
returned  to  the  helm  of  government. 


he  appointed  M.  Pasqfuier,  ministry 
secretaire  d'etat  de  la  justice,  keeper 
of  the  seals,  grand  cordon  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour,  and  a  privy  counsel- 
lor. 

Being  elected  a  member  of  .the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  he  was  made  reporter 
to  the  committee  of  the  fourth  Bureau, 
to  whose  investigation  the  bill  regard- 
ing seditious  cries  was  entrusted,  vo- 
ted in  the  month  of  January,  1816, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  amnes- 
ty, without  amendment;  and  in  the 
month  of  September,  1816,  was  re- 
elected a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  the  department  of  the 
Seine.  During  this  session,  he  was 
distinguished  as  formerly  by  his  zea- 
lous defence  of  the  ministerial  mea- 
sures, and  was  considered  one  of  the 
firmest  supports  of  the  administration. 


DUC  DE  RICHELIEU. 


Armand  Duplessi  de  Richelieu,  is 
the  grandson  of  Marshal  Richelieu, 
and  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Fronsac. 
He  left  France  in  early  youth,  when 
he  was  known  as  the  Duke  of  Chinon, 
and  went  to  Russia,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived in  the  most  gracious  manner 
by  Catherine  II.  It  was  in  that  coun- 
try, and  under  the  auspices  of  Su- 
warrow,  that  he  learned  the  rudiments 
of  war.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Ismailow,  in  the  year 
1789,  and  soon  afterwards  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  1791, 
he  received  from  the  empress  a  gold- 
en sword,  and  thecross  of  SaintGeorge. 
The  year  after,  he  repaired  to  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  in  order  to  find  what  were 
the  dispositions  of  these  courts  regard- 
ing the  French  princes  ;  and  he  re- 
turned to  Petersburgh  with  the  most 
favourable  accounts  of  their  friendship 
to  the  family  of  Bourbon.    He  now 


joined  the  army  of  the  princes,  and 
having  gone  to  England,  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  six  officers  who  recei- 
ved the  command  of  the  emigrant 
corps  in  the  pay  of  that  power. 

Afterwards  having  returned  to  Rus- 
sia, he  suffered  not  a  Httle  from  the 
suspicious  and  arbitrary  temper  of 
Paul,  but  on  the  accession  of  Alexan- 
der, he  was  loaded  with  kindness  by 
that  generous  prince.  In  the  year 
1801,  he  went  to  Paris  in  order  tp 
have  his  name  cancelled  from  the  list 
of  emigrants,  and  Buonaparte  wasvery 
willing  to  comply  with  his  request,  but 
stipulated  as  a  necessary  condition, 
one  to  which  the  duke  could  not  be 
reconciled,  that  he  should  quit  the 
service  of  Russia.  After  this  unsuc- 
cessful attempt,  he  returned  to  Russia; 
and  in  the  year  1803,  was  appointed 
civil  and  military  governor  of  Odessa 
and  the  adjacent  coasts.     Catherine 
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■  ffed  formerly  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  that  district  Prince  Potem- 
kin,  whose  authority  was  more  like 
that  of  an  Asiatic  despot  than  of  a 
subordinate  governor.  M.  de  Riche- 
lieu being  invested  with  the  powers  of 
his  predecessors,  determined  to  turn 
them  to  the  benefit  of  the  district 
which  was  entrusted  to  his  care.  Ac- 
cordingly he  fixed  the  seat  of  his  ga- 
vernment  at  Odessa,  formerly  Kods- 
chibay,which,  froma  small  village,  con- 
taining not  more  than  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants,  prospered  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  so  soon  as  the  year  1805 
it  contained  upwards  of  20,000.  He 
had  the  merit  of  putting  an  entire  stop 
to  those  depredations  which  had  for- 
merly so  often  occurred.  He  organ- 
ized an  efficient  police,  appointed  se- 
veral useful  works  to  be  commenced, 
gave  orders  that  the  waste  land  should 
be  cultivated,  entrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  city  to  a  bo- 
dy of  respectable  citizens,  and,  in  fine, 
attracted  to  the  place  a  number  of  vi- 
sitors who  went  thither  for  the  sake  of 
amusement,  and  the  elegant  society 
which  it  afforded.  The  buildings, 
which  were  formerly  of  a  gloomy  and 
unhealthy  construction,  gave  place  to 
houses  of  the  most  elegant  and  com- 
modious description.  There  is  now  an 
excellent  harbour  which  receives  the 
vessels  of  every  nation. 

The  knowledge  which  M.  de  Riche- 
lieu possessed  of  different  languages, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  speaks 
them,  was  of  great  advantage  to  him 
in  the  government  of  colonies,  com- 
posed of  individuals  from  various  na- 
tions. But,  perhaps,  still  greater 
praise  is  due  to  him  on  account  of  the 
easy  access  which  he  afforded  to  all, 
of  whatever  rank,  who  desired  to  con- 
verse with  him.  Moreover,  let  it  be 
mentioned  to  his  honour,  that  al- 
though he  reigned  in  the  most  abso- 
lute manner  over  two  or  three  millions 
of  people,  therq  ^as  not  a  single  act 
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of  a  tyrannical  nature  laid  tohis  charge. 
The  truth  of  these  details  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  according  testimony  of  tra- 
vellers from  England,  Germany,  and 
other  countries.  In  the  year  1813, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  expressed  $ 
wish  to  the  Governor  of  Odessa  to 
visit  that  place,  which,  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  improvements  it  had  ex- 
perienced, had  excited  his  curiosity. 

M.  de  Richelieu,  who  considered 
the  improvement  as  in  a  very  unfi^nish- 
ed  state,  entreated  the  emperor  to  de- 
lay his  journey.  Accordingly,  Alex- 
ander did  not  accomplish  his  purpose 
until  the  year  1818,  when  he  made  a 
stay  of  three  days  at  Odessa,  and  so 
much  was  he  gratified  with  the  appear- 
ance of  things  there,  and  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place,  that  he  forthwith 
dispatcheda  messenger  to  M.deRiche- 
lieu  to  inform  him  of  the  gratification 
which  he  had  received  from  the  visit. 
The  courier,  along  with  a  letter  con- 
taining the  most  flattering  compli- 
ments, was  charged  with  presenting 
him  with  the  insignia  of  the  order  of 
St  Andrew.  It  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed that  M.  de  Richelieu  felt  consider- 
able regret  in  leaving  a  place  which 
he  might  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have 
created.  He  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  the  year  1814,  about  the 
month  of  October.  In  the  month  of 
June  preceding,  he  had  been  raised 
by  the  king  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer 
of  France.  On  the  unfortunate  20th 
of  March,  1815,  he  retreated  with  the 
royal  family,  and  again  returned  with 
them  to  Paris,  to  resume  his  functions, 
as  first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  the  king. 

In  the  month  of  September,  when 
Mr  de  Talleyrand  retired  frpm  office, 
he  became, president  of  the  council  of 
ministers.  The  foreign  department 
was  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office,  he  bad  to  con- 
duct the  negociation  relating  to  the 
treaty  which  was  going  to  be  imposed 
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upon  France.  After  having  used 
every  argument,  and  made  every  ef- 
fort to  evade  the  step,  he  was  at  last 
compelled  to  sign  the  treaty  of  the 
20th  November,  1815  ;  and  on  th& 
25  h  of  the  same  month,  communica- 
ted to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  what 
had  been  done  in  a  long  speech,  which 
was  listened  to  with  respect,  but  evi- 
dently with  much  grief.  The  minis- 
ter informed  the  deputies  that  several 
still  more  vexatious  demands  had 
been  made  and  repeated,  but  in  vain ; 
and  that  there  existed  no  secret  con- 
ditions in  addition  to  those  that  he 
had  communicated  to  them.  On  the 
13th  of  the  same  month,  he  presented 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  an  ordinance 
of  his  majesty,  regulating  the  form  of 
proceedings  which  was  to  be  followed 
in  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  he 
terminated  the  speech  which  he  then 
delivered  in  the  following  manner. 

"  The  accusation  which  we  lay  be- 
fore you  against  Marshal  Ney  is  that 
of  high  treason,  and  of  acting  to  the 
detriment  of  the  state.  We  make 
bold  to  say,  that  it  is  becoming  for  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  to  make  some  re- 

Earation  to  the  world  for  what  has 
appened;  it  is  fit  that  they  should 
adopt  some  prompt  measure  to  satisfy 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  which  is  now 
so  universally  and  so  justly  excited. 
Will  you  allow  the  guilty  to  escape 
unpunished,  and  see  other  scourges 
arise,  encouraged  by  their  impunity — 
scourges  perhaps  of  a  severer  kind 
than  those  which  we  now  wish  to  put 
down  ?  The  king's  ministers  cannot 
refrain  from  telling  you,  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  martial  is  a  triumph 
to  the  factious.  We  entreat  you, 
therefore,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
king  we  require  you,  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney." 
On  the  8th  day  of  December  follow- 
ing, he  presented  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  a 
bill  with  regard  to  an  amnesty,  and  the 


following  observations  were  made  by 
him  on  that  occasion.  "  While,**  said 
he,  "  some  consider  this  ordon- 
nance  as  not  comprehensive  enough, 
others  regard  it  as  harsh  and  severe. 
We  have  to  answer,  that  after  the  most 
serious  deliberation,  a  milder  course 
could  not  be  followed  with  safety.  It 
was  necessary  that  exaraplesshould  be 
made,  and  yet  it  was  neither  just  nor 
political  to  punish  all  who  had  been 
implicated  in  the  rebellion.  It  was 
necessarry  to  impose  limits  upon  the 
numbers  of  the  guilty  who  should  be 
the  objects  of  punishment,  and  the  po- 
pular cry  had  marked  out  the  persons 
whose  names  appeared  in  the  ordon- 
nance.  Perhaps  there  may  be  others 
equally  culpable,  but  when  punish- 
ment is  to  be  inSicted  upon  a  great 
number,  the  objects  of  it  ought  to 
resign  themselves  to  their  fate,  and 
so  perhaps  render  themselves  in  time 
worthy  of  becoming  the  objects  of  the 
royal  clemency.'* 

Upon  the  9th  of  January,  M.  de- 
Richelieu  brought  forward  the  samebill 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  with  the  twa 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Deputies, 
and  a  new  clause,  expelling  for  ever 
from  the  territory  of  France  those  re- 
gicides who  had  performed  public 
functions  during  the  hundred  days. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1&16,  he 
was  appointed  amemberofthe  French 
Academy  by  the  ordonnance  of  the 
king  which  re-organized  that  learned 
body ;  and  on  the  30th  day  of  the  same 
month,  the  king  confirmed  his  ap- 
pointment in  the  academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  which  he  had  received  in  room 
of  M.  de  Vaudreuil ;  and  on  the  24th 
of  April  he  presided  when  the  four 
academies,  of  which  the  Institute  is 
composed,  were  installed  by  the  mi- 
nister of  the  interior.  In  the  midst 
of  his  various  important  functions,  M. 
de  Richelieu  took  every  opportunity 
of  benefitting  the  countries  which  he 
visited.  During  his  residence  in  Ger- 
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many,  he  had  visited  the  botanic  gar-  period,  in  the  year  1816,  he  dispatch- 
den  of  Simferopol,  and  when  he  re-  ed  a  person  at  his  own  expencc  to  the 
turned  to  France,  he  sent  books  and  same  place  with  120  slips  of  the  best 
scientific  instruments  for  the  benefit  fruit  trees,  and  500  kinds  of  seedi 


that  establishment ;  and  at  a  later    from  the  king's  garden. 


COMTE  DE  VAUBLANC. 


This  nobleman  was  born  in  the 
year  1756,  and  after  receiving  his 
education  at  the  military  school  en- 
tered the  army.  In  the  year  1789  he 
was  nominated  secretary  of  the  No- 
blesse of  the  balliage  of  Melun,  and 
in  1791  he  received  the  appointment 
of  deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly for  the  department  of  the  Seine 
and  Marne,  and  he  quickly  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  support- 
ers of  the  royalist  party.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  Assembly  was 
thrown  into  a  violent  agitation  by 
the  motion  for  refusing  to  allow  the 
king  to  use  the  chair  of  state  on  the 
day  when  he  was  to  open  the  se- 
cond session,  he  combatted  the  pro- 
posal, and  had  the  motion  delayed. 
On  the  16th  of  November,  1791,  he 
exerted  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
unwarrantable  powers  assumed  by  the 
municipal  governments,  and  in  parti- 
cular attacked  the  measure  they  had 
adopted  of  publishing  a  list  of  emi- 
grant officers,  which  was  in  effect  a 
list  for  proscription.  Upon  the  18  th 
he  was  made  secretary.  On  the  26th 
he  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  priests  who 
had  not  taken  the  oaths  ;  and  on  the 
14th  of  November  he  was  made  pre- 
sident. At  the  sitting  of  the  3d  De- 
cember, he  severely  reprehended  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  Abbe  Fau- 
chet  against  M.  de  Lessart,  and  de- 
clared then,  as  he  afterwards  did,  up- 
on the  20th  of  February,  that  unless 


the  authorities  were  supported,  it  wa* 
in  vain  to  look  for  a  steady  govern- 
ment. On  the  31st  December,  he 
demanded  of  the  Diplomatic  Com- 
mittee to  present  a  report  touching 
the  necessity  of  driving  the  French 
princes  from  the  frontiers.  On  the 
9th  February  1792,  he  opposed  the 
motion  of  M.  Bazire  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  all  emigrants,  making  no 
exception  in  favour  of  women  and 
children.  His  speech  was  heard  with 
much  tumult,  and  not  without  me- 
naces. On  the  10th  of  March  he 
again  ventured  to  defend  the  minis- 
ter Lessart,  but  was  interrupted.  He 
was,  however,  more  fortunate  in  his 
defence  of  M.de  Bertrand  Molleville, 
whom  he  saved  from  being  brought  to 
trial.  The  Assembly  having,  with- 
out deliberation,  carried  a  decree 
against  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  he 
succeeded  in  having  it  suspended, 
and  finally  in  having  it  revoked.  Up- 
on the  18th,  he  supported  the  propo- 
sed punishment  of  the  excesses  which 
had  just  been  committed,  and  oppo- 
sed the  amnesty  in  favour  of  Jourdan 
and  others  who  were  implicated  in 
the  massacres  of  the  time.  His  efforts, 
however,  were  fruitless,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  indulgence,  supported  by  the 
Girondins,  was  followed,  and  tended 
to  throw  a  veil  over  the  disasters  of 
that  unfortunate  country.  **  What/* 
cried  he,  **  will  you  allow  assassins  to 
escape  without  punishment  >  I  see  the 
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glaciere  of  Avignon  arrived  at  Paris.'* 
That  word  excited  the  most  furious 
outcries.  Choudieu  proposed  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  the  Abbey, /or  ha- 
vins;  calumniated  the  people.  On  the 
16th  of  April  M.  de  Vaublanc  made  a 
daring  attack  upon  the  clubs  which 
then  prevailed  to  such  an  extent.  He 
insisted  that  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, the  disregard  of  the  laws,  and 
the  assassination  of  magistrates,  while 
engaged  in  performing  the  functions 
of  their  offices,  were  to  be  attributed 
neither  to  the  Assembly  nor  to  the 
king ;  but  that  all  these  misfortunes 
were  derived  from  the  clubs,  which 
ruled  the  Assembly  itself,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  the  amnesty 
granted  to  the  revolutionists  of  Avig- 
non was  voted  in  these  clubs  four 
days  before  it  was  appointed  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature.  A  iew  days 
afterwards  he  succeeded  in  having 
Marat  brought  to  trial.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  he  entered  the  Assem- 
bly, it  was  engaged  in  hearing  read 
the  denunciation  of  vengeance  by  a 
son  against  his  father.  He  burst  into 
virtuous  indignation  against  such  un- 
natural proceedings,  and  succeededin 
having  the  reading  stopped. 

On  the  29ch  of  July,  and  8th  of 
August,  he  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  M.  de  la  Fayette,  and  against  the 
Girondins;  and  such  was  the  effect  of 
his  last  and  most  eloquent  speech  on 
that  subject,  that  the  Assembly  de- 
creed, as  it  were  in  spite  of  itself,  to 
have  it  printed,  and  about  200  mem- 
bers who  had  formerly  occupied  the 
left  side  passed  over  to  the  right.  At 
the  end  of  the  sitting,  however,  he 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  rudeness 
by  the  party  of  the  federates,  who 
disapproved  of  his  conduct.  Next  day 
he  reclaimed  against  the  mode  in 
which  he  had  been  treated,  proposed 
the  banishment  of  the  federates  from 
Paris,  and  adoption  of  some  measures 
in  b«half  of  ths  liberty  and  security 


of  the  representatives.  By  his  means, 
Petion  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  Roe- 
derer  Procureur-Syndic  of  the  de- 
partment, were  brought  to  the  bar,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
capital,  and  to  answer  for  the  mea- 
sures that  they  had  adopted.  He  was 
not  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, by  whicli  means  he  escaped 
the  prospriptions  of  \19\>.  After- 
wards, however,  he  was  declared  ah 
outlaw  ;  but  he  nevertheless  remain- 
ed in  France,  and  went  on  foot  every- 
where, running  the  risk  of  being  ar- 
rested every  moment. 

He  once  more  intermeddled  with 
the  public  affairs  in  October  1795, 
when  the  sections  of  Paris  declared 
themselves  against  the  Convention. 
He  then  presided  over  the  section 
Poissonniere,  and  on  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober was  condemned  to  death,  as 
having  been  an  active  member  of  the 
committees  who  had  planned  the  in- 
surrection. At  tke  same  time  the 
Electoral  Assembly  of  Paris  sent  se- 
veral of  its  members  to  enquire  at  his 
family  if  he  would  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  deputy;  and  two  days  after 
his  condemnation,  he  was  elected  de- 
puty for  the  Seine  and  Marne  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  On  the29ih 
January  he  protested  against  the  sen- 
tence which  had  been  passed  by  the 
Military  Council,  and  sent  to  the  500 
a  petition  in  which  he  justified  his 
conduct,  and  demanded  bis  admission 
as  a  deputy.  ^^  In  spite  of  the  exer- 
tions of  M.  Pasturet  the  petition  was 
rejected.  On  the  18th  of  August, 
however,  he  made  a  new  attempt,  and 
wrote  to  the  council,  demanding  to 
be  tried  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
nation.  The  business  was,  in  conse- 
quence, handed  over  to  a  committee, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  sentence 
passed  against  him  should  be  revoked. 

On  the  2d  September  he  appeared 
in  the  Assembly,  and  ascended  the 
tribune,  to  take  the  oath  of  hatred  to 
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royalt}'.  The  jacobin  party,  who 
doubted  his  sincerity,  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  great  violence,  and  at  tlie 
moment  when  he  repeated  these 
words,  "  I  swear  hatred  to  royalty," 
Savary  cried  out,  *'  Louder,  if  you 
please."  Vaublanc  was  not  at  all  dis- 
concerted, but  only  replied,  *'  And 
you  lower,  if  you  please  ;"  he  then  de- 
scended from  the  tribune.  He  after- 
wards frequently  appeared  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  opposed  with  much  force 
and  eloquence  the  return  of  the  reign 
of  terror.  The  club  of  jacobins  hav- 
ing been  re-formed  at  Paris,  it  was 
proposed  that  certainraeasures  should 
be  adopted  for  its  regulation ;  but 
this  was  strongly  resisted  by  M.  de 
Vaublanc,  who  struggled  for  the  sup- 
pression of  all  the  clubs,  and  obtain- 
ed a  decree  to  that  effect,  which  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  Conseil  des 
Anciens,  and  approved  of  by  them. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1797,  he  brought 
the  accusation  against  the  minister  of 
the  marine,  of  paying  a  certain  per- 
son named  Bottu  for  editing  an  in- 
flammatory journal,  "  The  Republi- 
can of  the  Colonies.'*  On  the  21st 
he  pronounced  a  thundering  philip- 
pic against  the  rest  of  the  revolution- 
ary institutions,  and  drew  a  horrible 
picture  of  the  Revolution  itself,  de- 
claring it  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  clubs.  The  speech  was  lis- 
tened to  with  transport,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed.  On  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust he  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
those  who  sought  to  curtail  the  au- 
thority of  the  Councils,  in  order  to 
augment  that  of  the  Directory;  and 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  were  entrusted  with  re- 
sisting the  Directory  of  three  in  their 
ambitious  projects. 

Hence,  on  the  4th  September  1 797, 
he  shared  the  fate  of  proscription 
with  the  other  members,  and  was  con- 
demned to  be  banished.  According- 
ly he  went  to  Switzerland,  and  then 


to  Italy,  from  which,  however,  hff  was 
ere  long  recalled.  In  December  I80() 
the  Conservative  Senate  proclaimed 
him  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
of  which  he  became  treasurer  in  the 
year  1804.  He  yvas  next  named  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  by  the  Elec- 
toral College  of  Seine  and  Marne, 
and  on  the  Jst  of  February  1805  he 
was  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Moselle, 
and  dignified  with  the  titles  of  Count 
and  Commandant  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  In  1813,  when  the  army  of 
Maience  returned  into  the  interior, 
and  when  from  the  crowds  of  sick  and 
wounded  which  had  been  carried  to 
Metz,  the  ci,ty  became  the  prey  of  a 
contagious  fever,  M.  de  Vaublanc 
established  several  hospitals,  and  vi- 
sited them  repeatedly  every  day.  He 
was  soon  attacked  by  the  disease^ 
whose  fearful  ravages  he  had  been  so 
beneficently  attempting  to  stop,  and 
was  considered  almost  at  the  point  of 
death ;  upon  which  occasion  he  re- 
ceived from  the  inhabitants  of  Metz 
the  strongest  testimony  of  the  interest 
with  which  they  viewed  his  melan- 
choly situation.  On  the  20th  of 
March  he  spoke  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner to  the  National  Guard  ofthat  town, 
of  the  fidelity  which  they  ought  to  ob- 
serve towards  the  king,  and  adopted 
measures,  in  conjunction  with  Mar- 
shal Oudinot,  for  preserving  the  loy- 
alty of  the  city.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
order  the  inhabitants  to  prepare  for  a 
siege ;  and  caused  to  be  posted  up 
and  proclaimed  in  every  quarterofthq 
town,  the  declaration  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  which  he  had  received 
from  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Buonaparte 
had  scarcely  arrived  in  Paris,  when  he 
caused  a  paragraph  to  be  inserted 
against  him  in  the  Moniteur ;  and  on 
the  day  when  the  paper  reached  Metz, 
an  aid-de-camp  of  the  minister  of 
war,  Davoust,  arrived  with  an  order  to 
General  Durutte  to  arrest  the  prefect. 
The  general,  whose  loyalty  is  well 
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known,  gave  warning  to  the  latter  of 
what  was  doing,  and  M.  de  Vaublanc 
immediately  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  off  without  communicating  with 
his  family. 

Next  day  he  arrived  at  Luxem- 
bourg, where  he  was  treated  in  the 
most  distinguished  manner  by  the 
Austrian  General  Count  Desfours. 
Thence  he  repaired  to  Ghent  where 
the  king  was ;  and  addressed  to  his 
majesty  several  memorials  on  the 
state  of  the  country.  He  returned 
to  France  in  the  suite  of  the  king, 
by  whom  he  was  named  a  counsellor 
of  state,  and  prefect  of  the  Bouches- 
du>Rhone.  At  the  end  of  September 
he  became  minister  of  the  interior, 
which  office  he  continued  to  occupy 
until  the  7th  of  May  ;  and  during  the 
short  period  of  his  administration,  he 
exhibited  very  extraordinary  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

It  was  under  his  administration 
that  the  new  organization  of  the  Insti- 
tute took  place,  and  he  presided  at 


the  installation  of  that  learned  body 
on  the  2Uh  of  April,  1806.  He  was 
afterwards  entrusted  with  bringing 
forward  and  defending  several  bills  of 
importance  in  the  Chambers ;  in  par- 
ticular the  bill  of  amnesty,  in  the 
support  of  which,  on  the  22d  of  Oc- 
tober, he  delivered  a  speech  of  great 
eloquence,  and  which  produced  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  Assembly. 

From  what  he  said,  however,  it  was 
clear  that  his  sentiments  were  by  no 
means  entirely  in  accordance  with 
those  of  his  colleagues  in  office. 

He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Laine, 
and  appointed  minister  of  state,  and 
a  member  of  the  privy  council.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  academy  and 
belongs  to  the  class  of  fine  arts.  The 
works  which  he  has  published  are 
some  tracts  upon  astronomy,  and  a 
book  in  octavo,  of  which  the  title  h, 
**  The  Rivalry  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  in  1066,  to  the  breaking 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  by  England.** 


M.  LAINE. 


Joseph  Henry  Joachim  Laine  was 
born  at  Bourdeaux  in  the  year  1767, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  practised 
at  the  bar  with  great  eclat.  In  the 
year  1808  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Body  by  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde,  and  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  engender  in  the  members  a  spirit 
of  independence,  but  without  success. 
He  set  himself  to  oppose  the  system 
of  confiscation  which  Bonaparte  wish- 
ed to  establish  in  his  criminal  code. 
In  order  to  bring  that  matter  into 
discussion,  he  endeavoured  to  get  the 
Legislative  Body  formed  into  a  secret 
committee,  which  might  be  done  upon 


the  agreement  of  a  precise  number  of 
the  members  ;  but  the  thing  fell  to 
the  ground,  from  a  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  signatures  required  by  law. 
Every  body  expected  that  he  would 
be  thrown  into  disgrace.  So  far  from 
that,  however,  he  received  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  critical  period  of  1814? 
that  he  received  any  marks  of  the 
usurper's  displeasure. 

Being  appointed  at  that  time  to 
present  to  the  Legislative  Body  the 
report  of  the  extraordinary  commis- 
sion elected  to  discover  the  wish  of 
the  nation  at  the  crisis  in  which  it  was 
placed  by  the  invasion  of  the  foreign 
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powers,  he  read  the  memorial,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues, 
Messrs  Raynouard,  Gallois,  Flanger- 
gues,  and  Maine-de-Biran,  he  had 
composed,  and  in  the  composition  of 
•which  he  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  had  the  greatest  share.  In  that 
remarkable  production,  the  commis- 
sioners, after  having  given  the  detail 
of  the  previous  negociations,  and  the 
precise  state  in  which  the  negociations 
then  were,  added,  **  The  wishes  of 
humanity  are  directed  towards  an  ho- 
nourable and  lasting  peace.  Among 
nations  as  among  individuals,  honour 
consists  in  respecting  the  rights  of 
others;  and  the  best  guarantee  of 
peace  consists  in  the  determination 
of  the  contracting  powers  to  be  faith- 
ful to  themselves.  And  who  will  de- 
prive us  of  these  benefits  ?  In  a  time 
such  as  this,  the  power  of  the  empire 
should  be  employed  to  strengthen  the 
bands  which  unite  the  nation  with  its 
sovereign.  Certain  resolutions,  in  the 
form  of  proclamations,  might  have 
the  eflPect  of  keeping  the  people  at 
rest,  and  silencing  the  reproaches  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  score  of  our  thirst 
for  conquest  and  a  colossal  power. 
It  is  not  our  part  to  put  words  into 
the  mouth  of  the  prince ;  but  a  decla- 
ration  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned, 
in  order  to  produce  an  impression  up- 
on the  foreign  powers,  and  upon 
France  itself,  ought  certainly  to  an- 
nounce in  the  most  solemn  manner  in 
the  face  of  Europe,  that  our  only  ob- 
jects in  going  to  war  are  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  nation  and 
the  integrity  of  our  territory.  The 
words  peace  and  couniry  would  be 
but  an  empty  sound,  if  the  constitu- 
tion should  not  receive  a  proper  limi- 
tation, upon  which,  in  fact,  the  benefits 
connected  with  both  depend.  It  is 
therefore  the  opinion  of  your  commit- 
tee, that  it  is  your  duty,  while  the 
government  is  adopting  the  promptest 
measures  in  defence  of  the  country, 


to  petition  his  majesty  to  maintain 
the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the 
laws,  which  secure  to  the  French 
people  the  rights  of  personal  free* 
dom,  and  the  safety  of  property^,  as 
well  as  a  share  in  the  direction  of  the 
state. 

We  may  judge  of  the  state  of  things 
at  that  period,  by  calling  up  to  our 
recollection  the  rage  into  which  such 
language  threw  Buonaparte,  and  the 
suddenness  with  which  he  dissolved 
the  Legislative  Body.  Nor  have  we 
forgotten  the  insults  which  he  bestow- 
ed on  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, in  presence  of  their  colleagues, 
reassembled  at  the  Tuilleries  the 
following  year.  For  example,  he  de- 
clared that  "  M.  Laine  was  a  traitor, 
who  had  sold  himself  to  the  English, 
and  that  he  had  conspired  with  the 
enemies  of  France  in  the  unlawful 
meetings  held  at  the  house  of  the  ad- 
vocate Deseze." 

Towards  the  end  of  January  he  re- 
paired to  Bourdeaux,  and  was  pre- 
sent in  that  city  on  the  12th  of  March 
1814.  Although  he  had  taken  no  ac- 
tive part  in  the  events  of  that  day, 
the  Duke  of  Angoulerae  offered  hira 
the  prefecture,  an  appointment  of 
which  he  at  first  refused  to  accept,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  legally  va- 
cant by  the  resignation  of  the  actual 
prefect ;  but  he  was  at  last  persuaded 
by  his  Royal  Highness  to  accept  of  it 
conditionally. 

Being  recalled  to  Paris  in  the 
month  of  June  of  the  same  year  by 
the  convocation  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  which  had  just  been  transform- 
ed by  his  majesty  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  he  held  the  office  of  pre- 
sident during  the  whole  of  that  ses- 
sion. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, when  the  law  was  enacted 
for  the  restitution  of  the  unsold 
property  of  the  emigrants,  he  left  the 
chair,  and  ascended  the  tribune  in 
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order  to  attack  a  proposed  amend- 
ment, which  contained  a  special  de- 
claration in  reference  to  the  inviola- 
bility of  national  property.  **  The 
new  proprietors,"  said  he,  "  are  con- 
firmed in  their  possessions  by  time 
and  by  the  word  of  his  majesty,  which 
although  given  not  without  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  will  not  on  that 
account  be  the  less  sacred  and  the 
less  irrevocable.  Are  they  not  also 
confirmed  in  their  possessions  by  the 
constitutional  charter  ?  How  then 
could  the  proposed  article  add  totheir 
security  ?  It  rather  appears  to  me  as 
likely  to  lay  the  foundation  for  some- 
thing disagreeable  in  future,  by  op- 
posing, at  a  time  when  the  flourish<- 
mg  state  of  our  finances  might  render 
it  practicable,  the  restitution  of  the 
property  conferred  upon  certain  hos- 
pitals in  lieu  of  that  which  they  lost. 
If,  at  some  future  period,  persons  of 
piety  should,  in  anticipation  of  the 
restitution  referred  to,  bestow  gifts 
upon  these  establishments,  and  if 
those  religious  women  who  employ 
themselves  in  comforting  the  distress- 
ed, encouraged  by  the  encreased  pros- 
perity of  their  circumstances,  should 
petition  the  king  or  the  legislature 
to  restore  the  property  to  its  original 
owners,  can  we  imagine  that  these 
petitions  would  not  be  attended  to  i 
1  do  not  believe  that  the  Assembly  is 
vested  with  the  right  of  imposing  li- 
mits upon  the  justice  and  generosity 
of  the  nation  for  the  time  to  come. 
From  this  tribune  some  member  yes- 
terday argued  the  possibility  of  the 
recurrence  of  a  war.  Now,  if  such 
an  unfortunate  event  should  take 
place,  would  not  the  emigrants  or 
their  children  unite  with  ours  in  de- 
fending the  territory  invaded;  and 
yet  the  majority  of  them,  those,  I 
mean,  to  whom  nothing  is  restored, 
will  have  nothing  to  defend  save  their 
king,  and  those  who  have  acquired 
their  lands.     After    having  fought, 


after  having  shed  their  blood  la  4^ 
fence  of  their  king,  of  their  country,, 
and  of  the  new  possessors  of  their 
estates,  they  would  without  questioa 
make  no  demands ;  but  if  you  think 
fit,  in  consideration  of  their  poverty 
and  of  their  distress,  to  listen  now  tq 
the  voice  of  humanity,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  gratitude,  can  you  allow 
any  thing  to  pass  into  a  law  which 
may  prevent  you  from  acting  accord- 
ing to  such  sentiments,  and  which 
will  also  prevent  your  successors  from 
doing  the  same  ?  No,  gentlemen,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
this  Assembly  will  give  its  sanction 
to  that  part  of  the  law  proposed, 
which  will  infallibly  be  productive  of 
such  effects.'* 

After  this  speech,  which  was  de- 
livered with  great  animation,  and 
which,  without  doubt,  procured  the 
rejection  of  the  proposed  clause,  M. 
Laine  did  not  speak  till  the  30th  of 
December,  the  day  when  the  session 
closed.  In  the  speech  which  he  then 
delivered,  he  presented  the  Assembly 
with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  business 
which  had  come  before  them  in  the 
session  which  was  about  to  close. 

The  restrictions  which  had  been  put 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  were,  he 
said,  necessary  to  strengthen  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  guard  the  morals 
and  the  peace  of  families ; — the  tem- 
porary maintenance  of  indirect  taxes 
was,  he  said,  indispensable  in  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  treasury; — the 
public  burdens  could  not  be  dimi- 
nished while  so  much  expence  was 
incurred  in  supporting  the  army 
which  was  in  actual  service,  and  that 
which  was  unemployed  ; — to  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  finance  was  to  be 
attributed  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  clergy  ; — the  imperfect  nature  of 
the  laws  with  regard  to  commerce 
was  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  an- 
cient continental  system  of  embargo. 
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iving  taken  occasion  to  compliment 
the  Assembly,  upon  the  unanimity  of 
their  voices  with  regard  to  the  civil 
list,  with  the  true  French  spirit 
which  they  had  manifested,  he  added, 
«  The  honour  of  the  country,  to  bor- 
row the  expression  of  an  illustrious 
individual  of  whom  France  is  justly 
proud,*  will  continue  those  miracles 
which  Heaven  performed  upon  the 
reappearance  of  a  son  of  St  Louis. — 
Let  us  go  in  peace,  gentlemen,  to  our 
firesides.*' — These  words  were  still 
sounding  as  it  were  in  the  ears  of  the 
deputies,  when  Buonaparte  re- ap- 
peared upon  the  territory  of  France. 

The  session  which  was  intimated 
for  the  month  of  May,  was  by  royal 
ordonnance  fixed  to  take  place  upon 
the  11th  of  March;  and  accordingly 
it  opened  on  that  day,  and  M.  Laine 
with  his  colleagues,  could  do  nothing 
but  declare  unavailing  wishes  with 
the  dignity  which  became  the  circum- 
stances. "  Let  men  of  all  parties," 
said  he,  on  the  16th  of  March,  on 
which  occasion  the  king  was  present, 
**  forget  their  animosities,  and  think 
only  of  the  ties  by  which  they  are 
united  as  Frenchmen.  There  will  be 
time  enough  for  us  to  settle  our  dis- 
putes afterwards.  At  present,  let  us 
all  unite  our  efforts  against  the  com- 
mon enemy." 

The  next  day,  after  having  adopted 
the  national  proclamation,  which  was 
proposed  by  General  Angier,  the  As- 
sembly separated.  M.  Laine  took  the 
route  of  Bourdeaux,  where,  on  the 
28th,  he  published,  in  his  character 
as  president,  and  in  the  name  of  his 
colleagues,  a  declaration,  in  which, 
after  having  protested  against  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Chamber,  and  against 
all  the  decrees  which  might  emanate 
from  Buonaparte,  he  freed  the  French 
people  from  the  double  obligation  of 
paymg  the  iropobts,  and  of  obeying 


the  conscriptionary  law  for  the  re- 
cruiting of  the  army.    *' When,"  said 
he,  "  so  daring  an  attack  is  made  upon 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  French, 
it  is  their  duty  to  do  all  they  can  indi- 
vidually to  protect  their  right?.  While 
history  preserves  an  eternal  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  those  men,  who  in  free 
countries  have  refused  to  lend  any 
assistance  to  tyranny,  it  covers  with 
eternal  disgrace  those  who,  pursuing 
a  different  course,  have  forgotten  their 
character  as  men,  and  stooped  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  their  enslavers." — 
The  events  which  soon  rendered  the 
departure  of  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
leme  necessary,  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  M.  Laine  to  make  any  new 
efforts  which  his  zeal  might  suggest. 
He  refused  to  take  the  oath  which 
Buonaparte  required  of  him ;  and  be- 
ing, in  consequence  of  this  step,  un- 
able to  remain  longer  in  the  country^ 
he  retired  to  Holland.     After  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  he  was,  in  the  month  of 
August  following,  re-elected  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the 
college  of  the  Gironde  ;  and  being 
again  called  to  perform  the  functions 
of  president,  M.  Laine  became  dis- 
tinguished in  the  debates  which  oc- 
curred relating  to  the  law  of  elections. 
He  opposed  the  reduction  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  be  contributed  in  order 
to  procure  the  qualification  of  an  elec- 
tor from  300  to  50  francs.     He  de- 
clared his  preference  of  assemblies  by 
arrondissement  to  assemblies  by  can- 
ton ;    and  he  supported  the  title  of 
public  functionaries,   possessing  the 
requisite  qualifications  to  act  as  elec- 
tors. With  regard  to  the  age  of  can- 
didates, while  he  approved  of  the  re- 
gulation of  the  charter  which  fixes  the 
age  of  admission  to  bachelors  at  forty 
years,  he  voted  for  the  admission  of 
married  men  at  twenty-five  years.  He 
did  not  dissemble  his  wish  that  the 
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right  of  sending  representatives  might 
be  lodged  wiih  some  bodies  at  present 
unrepresented;  in  particular,  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  those  learned 
men  who  belonged  to  the  university, 
and  were  intrusted  with  the  import- 
ant office  of  superintending  the  pub- 
lic education,  and  that  the  members 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  should 
be  united  into  an  electoral  college, 
and  have  the  privilege  of  sending  de- 
puties from  their  body.  In  addition 
to  the  speech  of  which  we  have  been 
giving  a  short  account,  M.  Laine  pub- 
lished the  opinion  which  he  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Chamber,  viz.  that  a  fifth  of  the  mem- 
bers should  be  renewed,  and  not  the 
whole,  as  the  majority,  in  opposition 
to  the  text  of  the  charter,  seemed 
anxious  to  procure.  The  transmis- 
sion of  that  law  by  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  to  that  of  the  Deputies,  where 
it  must  receive  a  new  discussion,  gave 
rise  to  a  second  report,  with  which 
M.  de  Villele  was  entrusted  ;  and  the 
president,  after  having  called  to  order 
a  member  who  gave  him  the  lie,  and 
perceiving  that  the  assembly  had  sub- 
stituted for  the  subject  of  debate  in- 
timated by  the  order  of  the  day  the 
reading  of  the  election  report,  an- 
nouhced  that,  from  the  state  of  his 
health,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power 
to  fill  the  chair  of  president.  Accord- 
ingly he  gave  up  the  chair  to  M.  de 
Bonville,  and  left  the  house.  Two 
days  afterwards,  however,  he  again 
made  his  appearance  there,  and  open- 
ed the  proceedings  by  reading  a  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  requesting  M.  Laine, 
and,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary, 
commanding  him  to  continue  to  pre- 
side in  the  Chamber,  at  least  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  discussion  regarding 


the  budget.  «  This  letter,"  said  M. 
Laine,  *'  explains  to  you  the  reason 
of  my  being  in  the  chair.**  The  ho- 
nours of  the  office  of  president  were 
indeed  held  during  this  session  in  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  disagreeable ; 
for,  by  a  very  singular  fatality,  the 
minister  and  the  president  had  scarce- 
ly ever  the  satisfaction  of  being  on 
the  side  of  the  majority.  On  the  29th 
of  April,  M.  Laine,  after  the  royal 
ordonnance,  commanding  the  close  of 
the  session,  was  read  by  the  minister, 
contented  himself  with  reading  two 
articles  in  regard  to  the  immediate 
separation  of  the  Deputies,  without 
accompanying  them,  as  in  the  prece- 
ding years,  with  a  recapitulation  of 
the  business  which  had  come  before 
them  during  the  session. 

Next  month  he  was  appointed  mi- 
nister of  the  interior,  and  in  that  cha- 
racter signed,  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  royal  ordinance  dissolving 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  1815, 
and  abrogating  a  prior  act  of  the 
crown,  which  permitted  the  revisal  of 
certain  parts  of  the  charter. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  the  French 
Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
in  virtue  of  a  royal  ordonnance,  named 
him  its  director  for  the  trimestre* 

During  the  next  session,  in  which 
the  majority  of  1815  became  in  its 
turn  the  opposition,  M.  Laine  fre- 
quently appeared  at  the  tribune  as  a 
minister  and  as  a  deputy. 

In  the  former  character,  he  brought 
forward,  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  bills  for  the  formation  of 
the  electoral  colleges,  and  for  autho- 
rising the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
to  purchase  certain  possessions,  &c. 

M.  Laine  is  the  only  one  of  the 
king*s  ministers  who  has  not  been  dig- 
nified with  a  tide. 
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The  Baron  Louis,  or,  to  give  him 
a  name  by  which  he  is  mor«  general- 
ly known,  the  Abbe  Louis,  was  born 
at  Toul  about  the  year  1755,  and  was 
in  holy  orders  at  the  time  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  He  appeared 
at  the  provincial  assembly  of  the  Or- 
leanais  in  1788,  and  on  that  occasion 
shewed  himself  friendly  to  the  poli- 
tical changes  which  were  in  agitation. 
During  the  first  federation,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1790,  the  Abbe  Louis, 
acting  in  the  cJiaracter  of  a  deacon, 
assisted  the  Bishop  of  Autun  in  cele- 
brating the  mass  on  the  altar  which  was 
raised  on  the  middle  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  From  his  connection  with  that 
prelate,  the  Abbe  Louis  was  after- 
wards employed  to  transact  diploma- 
tic business  of  importance,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, was  dispatched  several  times 
to  Brussels.  His  sentiments  in  favour 
of  the  Revolution  were  changed  when 
it  was  proposed  by  the  republicans  to 
bring  Louis  XVI.  to  trial,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  dethrone  him.  During  the 
stormy  period  which  ensued,  M.  Louis 
retired  to  England,  whence  he  did  not 
return  until  the  year  1800.  The  place 
which  he  then  obtained  was  that  of 
**  Chef  de  Bureau  de  Liquidation"  for 
the  war  department.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  Master  of  Requests 
to  the  Council  of  State,  and  was  sent 
to  Holland  in  1810  to  preside  over 
the  "  Conseil  de  Liquidation"  esta- 
blished in  that  country. 

Under  the  ministry  of  M.  Moliere, 
he  obtained  the  vacant  situation  of 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  public 
treasure,  which  he  filled  with  much 
advantage  to  the  revenue.  In  the 
month  of  March,  1813,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, along  with  Messrs  Begouen 


and  Mole,  to  present  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Body  the  law  of  finance.  The 
expose  of  the  law  referred  to  was  read 
by  M.  Mole,  and  contained  a  high 
eulogium  upon  Buonaparte,  for  the 
order  and  economy  which  he  had  in- 
troduced into  the  department  of  fi- 
nance. 

After  the  fall  of  Buonaparte,  ia 
April  1814?,  the  Abbe  Louis,  having 
definitively  obtained  the  portfeuille 
of  the  finance,  with  which  the  provi- 
sional government  had  at  first  entrust- 
ed him,  made  a  report  to  the  Legis- 
lative Body  on  the  22d  of  July,  upon 
the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  budgets  for  the 
years  1814.  and  1815.  "  The  sys- 
tem," he  observed,  "  which  was  pur- 
sued by  the  old  government,  had  the 
appearance  of  much  order  and  exact- 
ness. During  the  last  months  of  each 
year,  the  ministers  were  obliged  to 
make  known  to  the  minister  of  finance 
the  sums  which  were  requisite  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  each  department  in 
the  following  year  ;  and,  from  the 
statements  thus  laid  before  him,  he 
was  enabled  to  form  a  general  idea 
of  the  whole  expence. 

It  was  also  the  practice  of  the  same 
minister  to  present  during  the  year 
the  budget  of  receipts ;  which,  had  it 
been  done  fairly  and  accurately,  might 
have  been  of  advantage ;  but  never 
was  there  laid  before  the  Legislative 
Body  an  accurate  budget.  The  ex- 
penditure was  uniformly  diminished, 
and  the  receipts  exaggerated.  "  We 
have  presented  you,"  said  he  in  con- 
clusion, "  with  a  gloomy,  but  faithful 
statement  of  our  finances ;  but  we 
trust  that,  by  a  faithful  discharge  of 
our  duty,  we  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  all 
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our  engagements,  and  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  credit  re-established, 
and  prosperity  re-appear,  after  so  long 
an  absence." 

The  observations  which  this  speech 
contained  in  reference  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  financial  department  was 
^conducted  under  Napoleon,  appeared 
to  M.  Gaudin  to  reflect  upon  his  ma- 
nagement ;  and  a  warm  debate  en- 
sued between  that  ex-minister  and 
his  successor  in  office.  Several  pam- 
phlets were  also  published  on  the  occa- 
sion, which,  although  now  totally  for- 
gotten, produced  no  small  sensation 
at  the  time  when  they  appeared. 

At  the  unfortunate  period  when  the 
king  retired  to  Ghent,  M.  Louis  at- 
tended him  thither ;  and  when  his  ma- 
jesty returned  in  the  month  of  July, 
M.  Louis  was  again  appointed  minis- 


ter of  finance,  a  situation  which  had 
been  occupied  by  M.  Gaudin  during 
the  100  days. 

In  September  following  he  gave 
up  his  office.  So  successful  had  his 
management  been,  that  in  place  of 
the  two  millions  which  he  found  in  the 
treasure  when  he  entered  upon  his 
functions,  he  left  in  it  no  less  than 
22  millions.  He  was  elected  suc- 
cessively a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1815  and  1816,  by  the 
colleges  of  the  departments  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Meurthe.  During 
1815,  he  voted  with  the  minority,  but 
after  the  ordinance  of  the  5th  Sep- 
tember, 1816,  he  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  Abbe  Louis  lives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Melun,  where  he  has 
lately  purchased  a  fin^  estate. 


DUG  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


This  nobleman  was  born  in  the 
Vear  1747,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
known  under  the  name  of  Duke  of 
Liancourt.  At  the  Restoration  in 
1814,  he  took  the  title  which  he  at  pre- 
sent holds,  and  which  had  devolved 
upon  him  by  the  death  of  his  cousin- 
german,  who  was  assassinated  at 
Gisons  in  the  year  1792.  When  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  M.  de  Lian- 
court was  grand  master  of  tlie  ward- 
robe of  the  king,  an  appointment 
which  had  been  held  by  his  father, 
the  Duke  of  Estissac.  In  the  year 
1789,  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  States  General,  by 
the  noblesse  of  the  bailliage  of  Cler- 
mont, in  Beauvaisi?,  where  he  brought 
forward  some  schemes  of  reform  in 
the  department  of  finance  and  police, 
and  professed  the  revolutionary  opi- 
nions then  in  vogue.  Nevertheless, 
his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 


list  of  those  nobles  who  left  their  own 
order,  and  united  themselves  to  the 
third  estate,  before  the  royal  ordi- 
nance commanded  them  to  do  so. 

But  the  Duke  ofLiancourt  became 
more  an  object  of  notice  than  he  had 
hitherto  been  by  the  advice  which  he 
gave  to  the  king  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  July,  1789.  At  that  pe- 
riod, the  populace  of  Paris  had  al- 
ready obtained  possession  of  the  old 
Bastille — horrible  assassinations  were 
frequently  committed  ;  the  national 
colours  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
infuriated  multitude,  and  persons  of 
rank  proscribed ; — nay,  it  had  even 
been  publicly  avowed  that  Louis  the 
XVI.  must  quit  the  throne.  Mira- 
beau  was  generally  looked  to  as  the 
principal  agent  of  the  party  which 
wished  to  bring  about  that  catas- 
trophe, and  in  the  name  of  the  As- 
sembly he  gave  the  most  insolent  in- 
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Stnictions  to  the  commissioners  who 
were  sent  to  his  majesty.  At  that 
time  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  was  with 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  and  fear- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  he  would  see  him 
stripped  of  his  crown,  and  perhaps 
deprived  of  hishfe,  he  entreated  him 
to  recal  Necker,  for  whose  return  the 
Parisians  exhibited  so  much  eager- 
ness, and  to  send  off  the  troops  which 
were  quartered  in  the  environs  of 
Paris  and  Versailles. 

The  king  yielded  to  the  persua- 
sion of  the  duke,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  commissioners  were  leaving 
the  Assembly  to  repair  to  the  castle, 
he  made  his  appearance  there;  told 
them  that  Necker  was  recalled,  and 
that  orders  had  been  issued  for  the 
removal  of  the  troops. 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that,  to  this 
act  of  weakness,  ought  to  be  attribu- 
ted the  misfortunes  which  afterwards 
happened  to  the  king. 

It  is  reported,  that  it  was  after 
,  a  grand  dinner  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Liancourt  to  the  leading  members  of 
the  Assembly,  that  the  decree  passed 
on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August, 
for  taking  away  all  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  he  afterwards  proposed 
that  a  medal  should  be  struck  for 
preserving  the  remembrance  of  that 
remarkable  sitting,  and  returned  to 
the  king  the  insignia  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

On  the  1st  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  he  delivered  a  speech,  in 
which  he  insisted  upon  ihe  necessity 
of  the  royal  sanction,  or,  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  the  time,  of  the  ab- 
solute veto  of  the  king,  to  all  acts  of 
the  legislature  which  he  might  consi- 
der as  adverse  to  the  interests  of  his 
subjects  and  the  crown.  He  appeal- 
ed to  the  instructions  which  the  de- 
puties had  received  from  their  supe- 
riors. By  these,  he  said,  they  were 
authorised  to   improve   the  ancient 
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monarchlal  constitution,  but  not  to 
destroy  it.  The  Assembly  appeared 
to  him  to  have  no  right  to  destroy  it 
by  taking  away  the  royal  sanction,  to 
which  the  laws  had  at  all  times  been 
subject,  and  which  indeed  formed  the 
essence  of  the  monarchy. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  the 
Duke  of  Liancourt  accompanied  the 
royal  family  to  Paris,  and  followed  it 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  were  as- 
sembled. At  the  time  when  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  went  to  England,  (22d 
October,  1789,)  one  of  the  deputies 
enquired  what  might  be  the  cause  of 
his  departure,  but  the  Duke  of  Lian- 
court made  them  pass  to  the  owler  of 
the  day.  On  the  16th  of  January, 
1790,  he  spoke  along  with  Malonet, 
in  the  defence  of  the  naval  com- 
mander, Albert  de  Rioms,  against 
whom  the  people  of  Toulon  had  risen. 
On  the  28th  of  June  he  opposed 
Messrs  Noailles  and  Lameth,  who 
wished  that  the  military  employed  in 
active  service  might  be  eligible  as 
members  of  the  deliberative  assem- 
blies, that  is  to  say,  of  the  clubs  which 
were  established  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Assembly  in  almost  every  town 
of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  reported 
that  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  was  one  of 
those  who  patronized  the  burlesque 
embassy  of  the  human  race,  of  which 
Clootz,  the  Prussian,  was  the  spokes- 
man, and  in  consequence  several 
jokes  were  passed  at  his  expense  in 
**  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'*  a  jour- 
nal in  which  truth  was  so  frequently 
sacrificed  to  satire. 

Durini;  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1790,  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  military  laws,  but  more 
particularly  to  objects  of  philan- 
thropy. Being  named  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Mendicity,  he  pro- 
duced a  number  of  reports  on  the 
subject  of  hospitals,  and  on  the  me- 
thods of  assisting  paupers;  |iis  view* 
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on  the  latter  subject  are  considered 
as  peculiarly  enlightened.  During  the 
following  year  he  pursued  the  same 
course,  and  succeeded  in  having  a 
law  passed,  by  which  the  expense  in- 
curred in  supporting  foundlings  and 
hospitals  for  the  poor,  and  which  had 
hitherto  been  defrayed  by  the  towns 
or  provinces  to  which  they  belonged, 
was  henceforth  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  public  treasure. 

The  Duke  of  Liancourt  voted 
agaicst  the  re-union  of  Avignon  to 
France,  and  although  favourable  to 
reform,  seldom  ranged  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  revolutionary  party.  In 
the  month  of  April  he  proposed  that 
the  Arjsembly  should  assist  at  the  fu- 
neral obsequies  of  Mirabeau,  alleging 
as  a  ground  for  that  honour,  that  the 
celebrated  orator  in  question  had, 
some  days  before  his  death,  declared 
his  determination  to  oppose  all  fac- 
tions whatsoever. 

On  the  2d  of  May  he  supported 
the  Viscount  of  Noailles  in  the  com- 
plaint which  he  made  against  the  Con- 
duct of  Monmorin,  the  minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  not  informing  the 
Assembly  of  the  entrance  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops  into  Porentrui. 

On  the  23d  of  June  he  reclaimed 
against  the  insertion  of  his  name 
among  the  signatures  attached  to  a 
declaration  of  fidelity  to  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  the  constitution,  and 
declared,  in  his  turn,  that  he  had 
sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution 
entire  as  it  was,  and  not  merely  cer- 
tain articles  which  could  not  be  se- 
parated from  it. 

On  the  14th  of  July  he  combatted 
the  niysterious  distinction  which  Pe- 
tion  proposed  to  establi;;!!  between 
the  constitutional  inviolability,  and 
the  personal  inviolability  of  the  king, 
aperfidious  sophism,  which  it  was  easy 
for  hira  to  expose,  but  which,  never- 
theless, formed  the  chief  basis  of  the 
attack,  which  was  at  a  later  period 


directed  by  the  Philosopher  Condor- 
9et  against  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  At  the  time  when  the  king 
set  off  for  Montmedi,  the  Duke  of 
Liancourt  defended  him.  "  The 
truth  cannot  be  concealed,"  said 
he,  "  the  king  has  only  the  factious 
for  his  enemies,  and  their  plan  is  evi- 
dently to  have  royalty  overthrown." 

At  the  end  of  the  session  of  1792, 
the  Duke  proposed  to  substitute  in 
the  room  of  the  ancient  academies, 
an  institute  very  much  resembling 
that  which  was  afterwards  established 
in  the  year  1795. 

After  the  events  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  assembly  of  the  Feuil- 
lans,  and  continued  to  frequent  its 
meetings  for  some  time.  After  the 
unsuccessful,  but  daring  attempt 
which  was  made  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1792,  the  safety  of  the  king  appear- 
ing to  be  more  than  ever  at  stake, 
the  duke  proposed  that  his  majesty 
should  retire  with  his  family  to  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  would  at  first  find  a 
secure  retreat  at  the  castle  of  Gail- 
lon,  which  belonged  to  the  Cardinal 
of  La  Rochefoucauld,  (uncle  to  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,)  and  he 
might  afterwards  reside  at  Rouen,  in 
which  town  the  friends  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  at  that  period  very  few 
partisans.  In  order  to  persuade  his 
majesty  to  agree  to  this  proposal,  the 
Duke  engaged  to  secure  his  safe  re- 
treat; but  the  king  did  not  approve 
of  it,  and  when  the  memorable  10th  of 
August  arrived,  the  Duke  of  Lian- 
court was  obliged  instantly  to  fly  for 
his  life.  At  Havre  he  found  a  vessel 
which  conveyed  him  to  England, 
from  whence  he  went  to  America. 
There  he  remained  until  1799,  and 
travelled  much.  He  made  it  his 
study  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
arts,  the  agriculture,  the  commerce, 
and  the  mstitutions  of  America; 
those  especially  whose  object  it  is  to 
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improve  the  human  race.  That,  in- 
deed, has  all  along  been  the  favou- 
rite subject  of  his  study,  and  the 
works  which  he  has  published  in  re- 
Jerence  to  it,  are  well  worthy  of  being 
consulted.  On  his  return  to  France 
in  the  month  of  November,  1799,  he 
found  almost  all  his  property  sold ; 
but  the  fortune  of  his  lady  was  still  in 
preservation.  She  had  effected  this 
by  pretending  that  she  was  divorced 
from  the  duke.  The  latter  took  up 
his  residence  in  a  part  of  his  castle 
which  still  remained,  and  established 
in  it  a  calico  manufactory,  which  soon 
became  celebrated.  Disposed  as 
Buonaparte  was,  to  attach  the  old  fa- 
milies of  France  to  his  interests,  he 
bestowed  no  favours  on  the  Duke  of 
La  Rochefoucauld,  unless  the  simple 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
may  be  regarded  in  that  light. 

The  duke  was  entirely  engrossed 
with  his  ma^mfacture,  for  which,  in- 
deed, he  seemed  entirely  to  have  for- 
gotten the  opinions  and  taste  of  the 
ancient  baron.  And  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  the  trade  which  he 
established  was  of  no  small  advantage 
to  the  department  of  the  Oise,  by 
furnishing  the  poor  people  with  work. 
He  was  also  diligent  in  procuring 
foundlings  from  the  hospitals ;  these 
he  employed  in  the  manufacture,  and 


treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  But 
this  nobleman  merits  the  gratitude  not 
of  a  single  district,  but  of  the  whole  of 
France ;  for  it  was  by  his  exertions, 
chiefly,  that  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
the  vaccine  inoculation  was  introduced 
into  the  country.  The  experiment 
was  first  made  at  the  Castle  of  Lian- 
court,  and  the  discovery  was  soon 
appreciated  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  Duke  of  La  Rochefoucauld 
was  created  a  peerof  France  on  the  ^th 
of  June,1814.  During  the  100  days  he 
protested,  in  the  character  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  electoral  assembly  of  the 
Oise,  against  the  acts  of  that  assembly. 
Nevertheless,  he  accepted  the  office 
of  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Re- 
presentatives, to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  college  of  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Clermont, 

Being  once  more  adrtiitted  into  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  second  re- 
turn of  the  king,  he  voted  with  the 
minority  in  1815,  but  in  1816  he 
voted  with  the  ministry. 

The  duke  has  published  several 
very  interesting  works  ;  in  particular, 
"  An  Account  of  the  Prisons  of  Phi- 
ladelphia," ahd  his  "  Travels  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  during 
the  years  1795-6-7.'* 


LE  DUG  ETIENNE  DE  DAMOS-CRUX 


Was  born  in  the  year  1753,  and 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Acquitaine  during  the  last 
war  which  the  French  waged  in  In- 
dia. On  one  occasion,  when  engaged 
with  the  English,  he  was  made  pri- 
soner. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out, 


he  was  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Vexin,  part  of  which  emigrateu  and 
fought  under  his  command  in  the 
campaign  of  1792.  He  afterwards 
formed  a  legion  which  he  conducted 
to  the  service  of  Holland,  and  upon 
the  invasion  of  the  latter  country  to 
the  service  of  England.     The  infarj- 
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try  belonging  to  the  above  legion 
having  been  destroyed  at  Quiberon, 
he  formed  from  the  remainder  a  re- 
giment of  hussars  ;  with  which,  in  the 
year  1796,  he  joined  the  army  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde. 

Having  afterwards  retired  to  Rus- 
sia, M.  de  Damas  was  made  one  of 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme,  and  Accompanied  that  prince 
to  Mittau,  to  Warsaw,  and  after- 
wards to  England.  In  the  month  of 
March,  1814-,  he  attended  his  royal 
highness  in  his  expedition  to  the 
south,  and  assisted  him  on  all  occa- 
sions with  his  services  and  advice. 
He  was  made  lieutenant-general  on 
the  22d  of  June  following,  and  grand 
cross  of  St  Louis  on  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust. He  accompanied  the  duke 
during  the  glorious  campaign  of 
1815,  and  attracted  his  notice  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels,  no  less  than 
by  his  courage  and  devotion  to  the 
royal  cause. 

Being  dispatched,  in  company  with 
the  Baron  de  Vitrolles,  to  Toulouse 
with   orders  from  the  l^ing,  M.  de 


Damas  was  arrested  by  command  of 
General  Delaborde,  who  had  him 
transported  to  Spain.  There  he  re- 
joined the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  France  in  the 
suite  of  that  prince.  He  arrived  at 
Bayonne  on  the  25th  of  July,  escort- 
ed by  MOOO  Biscayans,  and  by  the  na- 
tional guard  of  that  town,  which  had 
gone  out  to  meet  him.  After  the 
second  return  of  the  king,  M.  de 
Damas  was  made  commandant  of  the 
regiment  of  the  Western  Pyrenees, 
and  a  peer  of  France  on  the  17th 
of  August,  1815. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1816,  he 
took  the  oaths  upon  being  made  a 
duke.  That  title  was  conferred  up- 
on him,  to  use  the  words  of  the  letters 
patent,  **  as  a  recompence  for  the 
great  services  which  have  been  ren- 
dered to  us  and  to  our  nephew,  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme,  by  M.  de  Da- 
mas ;  and  in  particular,  for  his  conduct 
in  seconding  the  glorious  efforts  of 
that  prince,  in  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances in  which  France  was  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  last  year." 


COUNT  CHARLES  DE  DAMAS, 


Cousin  of  the  preceding,  served  as 
colonel  during  the  American  war. 
Returning  to  France,  previously  to 
the  Revolution,  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  of  dragoons  of 
Monsieur  the  Count  of  Provence. 
Being  instructed  by  M.  de  Bouille  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  the  king,  he 
was  arrested  at  Varennes  along  with 
that  prince,  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1791..  He  was  forthwith  committed 
to  prison  at  Verdun,  and  afterwards 
brought  to  Paris. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  National 
Assembly  decreed  that  he  should  un- 


dergo a  trial,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
rembved  to  Orleans,  to  be  tried  by 
the  high  court  of  the  nation.  That 
order,  however,  was  never  put  into 
execution,  for  he  obtained  his  liberty 
in  con.-equence  of  the  amnesty  which 
was  agreed  to  upon  the  king's  accept- 
ing the  constitution. 

In  1792  he  joined  the  princes.  He 
afterwards  repaired  to  Italy,  and  in 
1794,  he  quitted  that  country  for 
England,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the 
danger  of  the  Quiberon  expedition. 
He  was  the  bearer  of  letters  from 
Louis  XVllI.,  and  from  the  Count  of 
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)is  to  the  Count  (Joseph)  of 
Puisage,  in  which  they  expressed 
their  desire  that  Count  Charles  should 
serve  under  their  orders,  and  have 
the  command  of  four  regiments  of 
emigrants.  He  embarked  at  Ham- 
burgh in  the  year  1795,  on  board  the 
Princess  Royal  packet,  and  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  republicans,  who  made  himpri^ 
soner,  and  had  him  tried  along  with 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul  Stainville  by  a 
council  of  war.  Having  recovered  his 
liberty,  he  again  attached  himself  to 
the  Count  of  Artois. 

In  1797  he  commanded,  under  his 
younger  brother,  the  le;gion  ot  Mira- 


beau  belonging  to  the  army  of  Con- 
de.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of 
France,  he  was  appointed  command- 
ant of  the  national  horse  guards  of 
Paris.  He  was  next  created  a  peer 
of  France,  then  made  lieutenant-ge- 
neral, commander  of  St  Louis,  com- 
mandant of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  finally  captain-lieutenant  of  the 
light  horse  of  the  guard.  Jn  March, 
1815,  he  attended  the  king  to  Ghent, 
and  returned  to  France  with  his  ma- 
jesty in  July  following.  He  is  at  pre- 
sent commander  of  the  18th  military 
division  at  Dijon, 


COUNT  ROGER  DE  DAMAS. 


This  nobleman  is  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding.  He  made  his 
-debut  as  an  officer  in  the  King's  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  At  the  time  when 
Russia  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Turks,  he  passed  into  the  service  of 
that  power,  and  distinguished  himself 
on  several  occasions  during  the  war, 
particularly  at  the  attack  upon  Is- 
mail. 

He  was  then  raised  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
and  decorated  with  the  cross  of  St 
Geoi-ge  of  the  3d  class.  In  1795,  the 
Prince  of  Conde  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  legion  of  Mirabeau,  af- 
ter the  death  of  that  officer. 

The  war  having  arisen  in  1798 
between  France  and  Naples,  M.  de 
Danaas  obtained  a  command  in  the 
arniy  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  his 
division  performed  prodigies  of  va- 
lour at  the  very  time  when  the  rest  of 
the  Neapolitan  army  was  in  actual 
flight,  or  had  surrendered  its  arms, 
and  when  Mack,  who  had  the  chief 


command,  had  thrown  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror. 

Remaining  with  the  troops  under 
his  own  command,  he  obtained  a  ca- 
pitulation from  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  army ;  and  in  vir- 
tue of  that  capitulation  he  was  reti- 
ring at  the  head  of  his  division,  when 
General  Rey,  who  occupied  Rome, 
refused  to  allow  him  to  pass.  Nay, 
General  Bouemy  was  inclined  to  take 
him  prisoner  when  he  was  engaged 
in  a  conference  with  him  ;  but  such 
was  the  indignation  of  the  dragoons 
who  escorted  the  republican  general, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  seize  M. 
de  Damas,  that  they  refused  to  obey, 
and  allowed  him  to  depart  in  peace. 
After  many  dangers  which  he  valiant- 
ly withstood,  he  succeeded  in  con- 
ducting his  men  into  Calabria,  where 
he  continued  for  a  long  time  to  op- 
pose the  whole  French  army. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1805  that 
he  retired  to  Sicily,  where,  after 
remaining  for  a  year,  he  qbtained 
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permission  from  the  King  of  Naples 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  Vienna. 
He  remained  in  that  city  until  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814. 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try along  with  Monsieur,  and  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-genera!,  grand- 
cross  of  St  Louis,  governor  of  Lyons, 
&c.  Upon  the  invasion  of  Buona- 
parte in  1815,  he  repaired  to  Lyons, 
and  arrived  in  that  town  twelve  hours 
before  his  Royal  Highness  Monsieur 
reached  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  which 
he  made,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
retain  the  troops  in  their  duty.  Ac- 
cordingly he  returned  to  Paris  with 
his  royal  highness,  followed  the  king 


into  Belgium,  from  whence,  after 
the  happy  issue  of  the  contest,  he  re- 
turned with  his  majesty. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of.  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  September, 

1815,  by  the  department  of  the 
Haute-Marne,  and  by  that  of  the 
Cote-d'or.  M.  de  Damas  having  been 
at   Lyons  at  the  commencement  ol 

1816,  contributed  not  a  little,  by  his 
firmness  and  vigilance,  to  prevent 
tijat  city  from  sharing  the  troubles 
which  then  agitated  Grenoble. 

The  general^  married,  the  21st  of 
April,  18I4<,  Mademoiselle  Pauline 
de  Chastellaux,  and  the  king  signed 
his  contract  of  marriage. 


BARON  MAXENCE  DE  DAMAS. 


This  nobleman  was  born  in  the 
year  1787.  His  father,  finding  him- 
self in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  precipitated  him^'.elf 
on  horseback  into  the  sea  at  Qui- 
beron,  and  being  unable  to  rejoin  the 
English  fleet,  he  was  dmwned.  In 
the  year  1797  the  Baron  Maxence  de 
Damas  was  sent  to  St  Petersburgh, 
and  having  entered  a  corps  of  ca- 
dets, he  soon  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  manifested  a  predilection  for  a 
military  life.  When  he  had  arrived 
atthe  proper  age,  he  quitted  the  corps 
of  cadets,  and  was  appointed  ensign 
in  a  regiment  in  garrison  in  Siberia. 
As  he  passed  through  Gatchina,  the 
carriage  in  which  he  was  travelling 
happened  to  break  down,  and  Paul  the 
Ist  enquired  whither  he  was  going, 
and  what  was  his  name  ?  The  emperor 
havingreceived  answers  to  his  interro- 
gations, and  having  conceived  an  in- 
terest for  the  young  man,  transferred 
him  into  the  regiment  of  guards  of 


Semonsfski,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Ai-chduke  Alex- 
ander, who  was  the  colonel.  The 
Baron  de  D  imas  then  returned  to  St 
Petersburgh,  and  having  devoted  his 
time  to  the  study  of  the  military  art, 
soon  became  distinguished  lor  his 
proficiency  in  it. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  Russia,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
train  bodies  of  recruits  at  VVilna,  and 
to  send  them  to  the  army.  M.  de 
Damas  in  vain  petitioned  to  be  em- 
plo)ed  in  a  more  active  and  conspi- 
cuous situation,  but  the  Emperor  was 
much  pleased  with  his  conduct  in 
the  station  assigned  to  him,  and  did 
not  wish  to  employ  him  otherwise. 
In  1812,  however,  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  to  this  young  officer 
of  distinguishing  himself,  and  he  did 
not  allow  it  to  slip.  He  conducted 
himself  on  the  occasion  alluded  to 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  with 
skill  far  above  what  was  to  have  been 
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cpected  from  one  of  his  age,  nor 
was  his  conduct  allowed  to  be  with- 
out a  reward.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  cross  of  St  Anne,  of  Waldi- 
inir,  and  of  St  George. 

The  happy  events  which  followed 
made  him  quit  the  Russian  service,  in 
which  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor. He  was  soon  afcerwards  made  a 
knight  of  St  Louis,  afield-marshal,  and 
aid-de-camp  to  In's  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Angouleme.  In  the 
monthof  April,18l5,  he  accompanied 
his  royal  highness  to  the  south,  and 
was  appointed  to  settle  the  conven- 
tion with  General  Gilly,  vvIiq  com- 
manded the  1st  corps  of  Buonaparte's 
army.  The  articles  were  accordingly 
signed  by  Colonel  Lefebre,  and  the 
Bpron  de  Damas  on  the  Stli  of  April, 
1815,  at  Pont- Saint- Esprit,  General 
Grouchy  havini^  been  accused  of 
agreeing  to  the  detention  of  the  Duke 
of  Angoulerae  at  Pont-Saint-Esprit, 


although  his  liberty  and  the  place 
where  he  should  embark  were  stipu- 
lated, Baron  de  Damas  was  examined 
as  a  witness  at- the  general's  trial  in 
October,  1816,  and  declared  before 
the  council  of  war,  that  General 
Grouchy  had  said  to  him  at  the  time 
referred  to,  that  it  was  in  opposition 
to  his  will  that  the  convention  had 
been  broken,  and  that  an  officer  pf 
the  gendarmerie  was  appointed  to 
watch  the  Prince — that  these  mea- 
sures were  prescribed  to  him,  and  he 
could  not  refuse  to  obey  orders.  He 
had  even  advised  him  to  make  his 
escape  along  with  the  Duke  of  An- 
gouleme,  &c. 

The  Baron  de  Damas  accompanied 
the  duke  to  Barcelona,  returned  to 
France  in  the  train  of  his  royal 
liighness,  and  was  appointed  lieyt.- 
general  and  commander  of  the  8th 
division. 


COUNT  PHILIP  DE  MONTESQUIOCJ- 
FEZENZAC. 


This  nobleman  is  chief  of  the  family 
of  thatname,  which,  according  togene- 
alogists,  is  descended  from  our  first 
race  of  kings.  He  was  born  at  the  cas- 
tle of  Marsan,  near  Auch,  in  the  year 
1733,  entered  the  cavalry  at  an  early 
age,  and  was  made  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  Lyons  in  the  year  1785. 
The  discipline  which  he  m.aintained 
in  that  regiment  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  defection  and  disorder 
which  were  prevalent  in  the  army, 
and  procured  him  the  character  of  an 
excellent  officer.  Being  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  field-marslial  in  1792,  he 
was  sent  by  the  king  to  Avignon,  to 
put  a  check  to  an  army  of  Marseil- 
lese,  who  wished  to  renew  the  hor- 


rors of  the  Glaciere,  and  was  success- 
ful in  forcing  them  to  retreat.  During 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was 
dispatched  to  St  Domingo,  in  order 
to  take  the  command  of  the  southern 
district,  which  he  preserved  in  per- 
fect tranquillity,  while  the  rest  of  the 
island  was  suliering  from  the  ravages 
of  the  two  cpmmissioners  Polverel 
and  Santonax.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  obliged  him  to 
resign  his  appointment,  and  he  was 
arrested  by  the  commissioners,  who 
confined  him  on  board  a  vessel,  which 
was  to  convey  him  home  as  soon  as 
the  sea  should  be  open,  that  he  might 
appear  before  the  Convention.  He 
remained  in  that  confinement  for  a 
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year,  rejecting  the  offer  of  liberty 
which  was  made  to  him  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  should  again  enter  the 
service.  From  this  state,  however, 
he  was  delivered  by  the  death  of 
Robespierre,  upon  which  he  retired 
to  the  United  States.  He  continued 
to  reside  there  until  the  time  of  the 
consulate.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  country, and  lived  in  retirement 
on  his  estate  until  the  return  of  the 
king  in  1814.  Upon  that  happy  event 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general 
and  comraatidant  of  his  department 


(theGers,)  and  when  Buonaparte  re- 
appeared, 1815,  he  resigned  all  em- 
ployment. In  the  month  of  September 
following,  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Electoral  College  of  the 
same  department. 

This  nobleman  stands  deservedly 
high  in  public  opinion,  on  account 
of  his  great  worth  and  of  his  benevo- 
lent character;  and  it  is  no  small  tes- 
timony in  his  favour,  that  his  ancient 
vassals  continued  stedfast  in  their 
attachment  to  him  during  the  whole 
of  the  Revolution. 


THE  AEBE  DE  MONTESQUIOU- 
FEZENZAC. 


The  Abbe,  who  is  brother  of  Count 
Philippe  de  Montesquiou-Fezenzac, 
the  chief  of  his  name,  was  born  in  the 
year  1757.  He  entered  the  church 
at  an  early  age,  and  in  1785  was  aji- 
pointed  agent-general  for  the  clergy. 
In  that  office  he  displayed  much  ta- 
lent, and  was  sent  as  deputy  to  the 
states-general  by  the  clergy  of  Paris. 

Although  attached  to  the  nobility 
by  his  birth,  and  to  the  clergy  by  the 
offices  which  he  held,  and  by  the 
hopes  of  advancement  which  a  per- 
son of  his  dignity  might  reasonably 
indulge,  he  nevertheless  conducted 
himself  with  much  moderation  in  the 
debates  that  took  place  regarding  the 
privileges  of  these  two  orders.  It  is 
well  known  with  what  violence  the 
discussion  of  these  subjects  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  Constitutional  Assem- 
bly ;  but  he  could  never  be  accused 
of  proceeding  beyond  the  limits  of 
calm  argumentation,  and  the  sweet 
and  persuasive  nature  of  his  elo- 
quence brought  many  of  his  most  de- 
cided opponents  to  fall  in  with  his 
views.     On  one  occasion,   when  he 


had  made  a  great  impression  by  an 
eloquent  speech  from  the  tribune, 
Mirabeau  called  out,  "  Beware  of 
thatlittleserpent,  hewilllleceiveyou." 

The  Abbe  de  Montesquiou  was 
twice  appointed  president  in  the  year 
1790;  first  on  the  5th  of  January, 
and  afterwards  on  the  ^Sth  of  Fe- 
bruary ;  and  he  was  honoured  with 
the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  for  the 
impartial  and  able  manner  in  which 
he  filled  the  chair ;  a  distinction 
which  was  never  conferred  upon  any 
other  individual  of  the  same  senti- 
ments with  him  among  the  nobility 
and  clergy. 

In  the  Chamber  of  the  Clergy  he 
declared  that  the  abandonment  of  its 
pecuniary  revenues  was  considered 
by  his  order  not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as 
an  act  of  positive  justice  ;  and  he  re- 
mained with  the  minority  of  that 
chamber  until  it  ceased  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct one,  when  the  king  ordained 
that  it  should  be  re-united  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  When  the  question 
was  discussed.  Whether  the  clergy 
were  to  be  regarded  as  the  proprietors 
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tne  possessions  which  they  held? 
he  took  the  affirmative  side.  He 
called  upon  any  one  to  prove,  that 
the  civil  authority  had  ever  ordered 
the  alienation  of  any  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  church;  and  he 
showed,  that  during  six  centuries  the 
clerical  order  had  done  so  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways.  The  Abbe,  in  the 
character  of  agent-general, never  ceas- 
ed to  support  the  interest  of  the  clergy 
until  it  was  no  longer  of  any  advan- 
tage. He  opposed  the  projected  sale 
of  ecclesiastical  properly  to  the  a- 
mount  of  four  millions,  until  the  re- 
venues of  the  church  were  regularly 
fixed  ;  and  he  attacked  the  municipa- 
lity of  Paris,  which,  in  order  to  com- 
mence the  business  of  spoliation,  re- 
quested to  be  authorised  to  purchase 
the  property  for  two  millions.'  Not- 
withstanding the  decided  ground 
which  he  took  on  this  occasion,  tlie 
Assembly,  reposing  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  the  Abbe's  obedience  to 
the  laws  actually  passed,  appointed 
him  one  of  the  12  commissioners  for 
selling  the  ecclesiastical  demesnes,  and 
he  acted  in  the  most  faithful  manner 
in  the  performance  of  the  duty  which 
thus  devolved  upon  him. 
■  On  the  9th  of  January  1790,  when 
the  Chamber  of  the  vacations  of  the 
Parliament  of  Bretagne  appeared,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the 
Assembly,  at  its  bar,  he  was  president. 
M.  de  la  Houssaye,  the  president  of 
the  Chamber,  was  addressed  by  the 
Abbe  de  Montesquieu  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — "  1  he  National  Assem- 
bly has  issued  its  commands  to  all  the 
tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  to  tran- 
scribe in  their  registers  without  delay, 
and  without  remonstrance,  all  the 
laws  referring  to  them.  Neverthe- 
less, you  have  refused  the  registra- 
tion of  the  decree,  by  which  the  du- 
ration of  your  vacations  is  prolonged. 
The  National  Assembly,    astonished 


at  such  conduct  from  you,  has  order- 
ed you  to  appear  in  this  place  to  an- 
swer for  your  refusal.  How  happens 
it  that  the  laws  are  thus  delayed  to 
be  executed  ?  How  comes  it  that  the 
magistrates  have  ceased  to  give  an 
example  of  obedience  to  the  laws  ? 
Make  your  reply.  The  National  As- 
sembly is  willing  to  listen  to  you  ;  and 
if  the  presence  of  the  Legij^lative  Bo- 
dy reminds  you  of  the  inflexibility  of 
its  princij)les,  do  not  forget  that  the 
fathers  of  the  country,  before  whom 
you  now  appear,  are  ever  ready  to 
treat  with  indulgent  lenity  their  err- 
ing children."  M.  de  la  Houssaye, 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  was  thus  afforded  to 4Jiim,  de- 
livered an  excellent  speech ;  at  the 
conclusion  of  which,  the  president  of 
the  Assembly  said  dryly  to  the  ma- 
gistrates that  they  might  depart.  The 
conduct  of  the  Abbe  on  this  occasion 
was  considered  by  many  persons  as 
severe,  especially  when  his  own  senti- 
ments were  taken  into  the  account. 

When  the  question  respecting  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  came 
to  be  discussed,  some  of  the  deputies 
insisted  that  the  Assembly  had  the 
right  of  releasing  the  religious  orders 
from  their  vows.  M.  de  Montesquieu 
showed  that  no  such  right  was  vested 
with  it.  It  was  afterwards  proposed 
to  force  them  to  leave  the  monaste- 
ries, in  order  that  the  buildings  might 
be  sold  or  destroyed.  The  Abbe  op- 
posed this  measure,  which  he  said 
would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  in- 
justice, and  great  cruelty,  especially 
to  those  who  were  advanced  in  life. 
On  the  13th  February  he  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  latter  with  much  zeal, 
and  tried  to  procure  for  them  permis- 
sion to  die  in  peace  in  their  retreats. 
The  speech  which  he  delivered  on 
that  occasion  produced  a  lively  im- 
pression on  the  Assembly. 

The  chronicles  of  the  time  relate, 
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that  wlien  the  greater  part  of  tlie  bj- 
shops  and  other  ecclesiastical  depu- 
ties deliberated  by  themselve?,  whe- 
ther an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  civil 
constitution  should  be  taken  by  the 
tlercy,  M.  dc  Montesquiou  adopted 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  question; 
but  an  opposite  opinion  was  support- 
ed by  M.  de  Bonald,  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont; and  this  having  been  carried 
by  a  majority,  the  Abbe  submitted  to 
tlie  decision;  and  at  the  sitting  of  the 
27  th  November,  1790,  moved  that 
the  king  should  be  petitioned  to  write 
to  the  pope  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Lis  holiness  to  the  civil  constitution. 
This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  As- 
sembly, i'Jter  one  of  the  most  turbu- 
lent discussions  ever  witnessed. 

During  the  famous  debate  regard- 
ing the  right  of  making  peace  and 
war,  the  Abbe  insisted  that  that  right 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  king ; 
but  that  the  ratification  of  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  was  necessary.  During 
the  whole  of  the  session  he  voted  con- 
stantly with  the  right  side;  and  what 
is  not  a  little  surprising,  he  always  re- 
mained on  the  best  footing  with  the 
members  who  sat  on  the  Icfr.  He 
gigned  the  protest  of  the  12ih  Sep- 
tember i7!Jl,  and  continued  in  Paris 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  At  that  time  he  made  it 
his  practice  to  go  to  court,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  particular  regard 
of  the  king  and  queen.  Having  es- 
caped from  the  proscriptions  of  the 
10th  of  August  and  2d  of  September, 
he  passed  over  to  England.  After 
the  fail  of  Robespierre,  however,  he 
returned,  and  was  active  in  support- 
ing the  cause  of  the  king.  It  is  said 
that  his  majesty  entrusted  him  with  a 
letter  to  Buonaparte, in  which  belaid 
before  the  conqueror  the  dangers  of 
usurpation,  and  the  advantage  of  le- 
gitimacy. Buonaparte  entrusted  the 
Abbe  with  his  response  to  the  king, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  being  lioted,  that 


in  spite  of  other  communications  re- 
lative to  this  matter  with  which  the 
Abbe  had  to  do,  the  latter  was  suffer-, 
ed  to  remain  quite  unmolested  by  the 
usurper.  Afterwards,  however,  when 
Buonaparte  demanded  the  abdication 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  wlien  he  had 
received  the  noble  reply,  with  which 
every  body  is  acquainted,  he  took  the 
resolution  of  sending  away  all  those 
who  were  known  to  be  particularly  at- 
tached to  the  family  ot  the  Bourbons. 
The  Abbe  was  included  in  their  num- 
ber, and  received  orders  to  retire  to 
Menton  in  the  ncighbourliood  of  :\Ia- 
naco.  Having,  however,  petitioned 
against  this  sentence,  and  stated  that 
he  would  have  no  means  of  subsisting 
in  the  place  of  exile  which  was  point- 
ed out,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at 
liberty.  His  peaceful  disposition  was 
eo  well  known,  that  no  fears  were  en- 
tertained of  his  proving  a  source  of 
annoyance. 

In  April,  1814',  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
menr.  He  was  afterwards  named  by 
the  king  to  be  one  of  the  commis- 
jsioners  for  the  formation  of  the  con- 
stitutional charter;  and  it  is  generally 
understood  that  he  had  the  principal 
share  in  that  arduous  work. 

In  the  month  of  JvAy  be  v/as  ap-* 
pointed  minister  of  tliQ  interior,  and 
the  system  which  he  followed  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  that  thus  de- 
volved upon  himj  had  many  enemies. 

The  royalists  indulged  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  receiving  offices 
and  favours,  in  preference  to  those 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  Re- 
volution. M.  de  Montesquiou  did 
not  however  fall  in  with  their  views, 
for  he  declared,  that  "  the  king  knew 
nothing  of  the  men^who  were  thus 
stigmatized.  The  intention  ot  his 
majesty  was  not  to  punish,  but  to  for- 
get the  Revolution !"  He  even  added, 
that  idleness  had  enfeebled  the  pow- 
ers of  the  ancient  regime,  and  that  the 
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jovernment  could  not  entrust  places 
of  importance  to  men  who  had  be- 
come old,  and  lost  their  acquaint- 
ance with  business.  Nevertheless,  he 
found  out  too  late,  that  the  men 
whom  he  favoured  with  his  confi- 
dence were  far  from  deserving  it. 
Buonaparte  came  back  without  find- 
ing any  obstacle  to  oppose  him.  He 
entered  Paris  in  the  most  peaceful 
manner,  without  receiving  the  small- 
est resistance  from  the  numerous  a- 
gents  of  the  ministry. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  while 
the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu  is  qualified 
by  his  talents  and  accomplishments  to 
be  the  ornament  of  society,  he  does 
not  possess  all  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  im- 
portant offices  with  which  he  has  been 
entrusted.  Being  fond  of  repose  and 
retirement,  and  possessing  at  the  same 
time  very  infirm  health,  he  cannot 
engage  with  advantage  in  those  mi- 
nisterial labours,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  France,  require  men  of  an 
indefatigable  character,  and  possess- 
ing the  greatest  energy.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  to  mention  the 
speech  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
made  to  an  individual  high  in  power, 
*'  France  will  endure  ten  mistresses, 
but  not  a  single  favourite." 


On  the  5th  of  July,  he  gave  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
said  that  the  king  had  as  much  need 
of  a  free  press  as  any  of  his  subjects, 
because  that  was  the  only  way  in 
which  truth  could  arrive  at  the  throne. 

After  this  declaration,  it  is  remark-  ' 
able,  that  the  Abbe  proposed  a  law 
by  which  the  privilege  which  he  had 
just  eulogised  should  be  granted  only 
to  writings  of  thirty  leaves  and  up- 
wards. 

M.  de  Montesquieu  did  not  accom- 
pany his  majesty  to  Ghent,  but  went 
over  to  England,  where  he  staid  for  a 
short  time.  He  was  the  only  one  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  who  refused 
the  indemnity  of  100,000  francs  which 
was  oft'ered  to  them,  and  without 
doubt  he  was  not  the  person  to  whom 
the  sum  was  the  least  necessary.  On 
his  return  to  France  he  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage,  and  preserved  his  ti- 
tle of  minister  of  state. 

He  seems  to  follow  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  directed  his  administra- 
tion in  1814,  and  has  never  voted  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  opposition 
to  the  ministry.  The  Abbe  de  Mon- 
tesquieu was  lately  made  a  membef 
of  the  French  Academy. 


COUNT  DE  CHOISEUL-GOUFFIEIl, 


This  nobleman  was  born  in  the  year   ^demy  of  Inscriptions.     In  1784,  M. 


1752.  The  name  of  Gouffier  was 
adopted  by  him  upon  his  marriage 
with  Mademoiselle  tie  Gouffier.  In  his 
youth  he  travelled  through  Greece 
and  other  countries,  and  published 
the  results  of  his  observations,  which 
were  found  to  be  very  valuable,  and 
procured  him  admission  into  the  Aca- 


de  Choiseul  ofi'ered  himself  as  a  can- 
didate to  fill  one  of  the  vacant  places 
in  the  French  Academy,  in  spite  of  a 
tacit  agreement  which  had  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  members  of  the 
former  Academy,  to  expel  from  their 
number  any  member  who  should  soli- 
cit admission  into  the  latter. 
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In  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
ihe  agreement  alluded  to,  M.  Aij- 
netil,  a  fellow  member,  could  think 
of  no  expedient  except  that  of  citing 
the  candidate  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Marshals  of  France, 
which,  however,  declared  itself  in- 
competent to  settle  the  affair;  and 
M.  de  Choiseul  was  elected  to  fuc- 
ceed  D'Alembert  in  the  Academy. 
About  the  same  period  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  took  with  him  several  art- 
ists of  merit,  and  scholars  of  emi- 
nence. Among  these  was  the  illus- 
trious Delille,  of  whom  M.  de  Choi 
«eul  was  the  friend  and  patron.  The 
ambassador  remained  in  the  East  for 
several  years,  and  while  he  was  pur- 
suing his  literary  researches,  he  was 
occupied  with  political  objects  of  the 
highest  importance. 

A  foreign  minister  having  obser- 
ved, with  no  small  dissatisfaction,  the 
influence  which  the  Count  de  Choi- 
*  seul-Gouffier  had  acquired  over  the 
/  Divan,  transmitted  to  that  council  a 
copy  of  the  Voyage  en  Giece^  and 
.  pointed  out  a  passage  in  the  prelimi- 
nary discourse,  in  which  the  count 
encouraged  the  Greeks  to  break  their 
chains,  and  to  show  themselves  wor- 
thy of  their  ancestors.  But  M.  de 
Choiseul  had  a  printing  press  in  his 
palace  at  Constantinople,  and  had, 
without  delay,  another  passage  print- 
ed to  supply  che  place  of  the  obnox- 
ious one.  This  he  inserted  in  a  copy 
of  his  book  which  he  presented  to  the 
Grand  Seignior,  assuring  him  that  the 
other  was  a  base  forgery  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  this  stratagem  was  entire- 
ly successiul. 

At  the  period  of  the  revolution,  M. 
de  Choiseul  was  still  at  Constantino- 
ple. On  the  16th  January  a  letter 
was  read  from  him  to  the  National 
Assembly,  announcing  the  transmis- 
sion ot  a  patriotic  gift  of  12,000  livres 
in  the   name  of  several  Frenchmen 


settled  in  Constantinople.  Another 
sum  was  joined  to  it,  of  the  same  a- 
mount,  and  which,  he  said,  wasthegift 
of  a  citizen  who  wished  his  name  con- 
cealed ;  but  it  was  well  enough  known 
that  that  modest  individual  was  no 
other  than  M.  de  Choiseul  himself. 
In  1791  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  England  by  the  constitutional  go- 
vernment ;  but  chose  never  to  fill 
that  office.  He  continued  to  reside 
at  Constantinople,  whence  he  ad- 
dressed all  communications  to  the 
brothers  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  were 
then  in  Germany.  His  correspondence 
with  the  princes  was  seized  in  Cham- 
pagne by  the  republican  army,  and 
the  matter  having  been  laid  before 
the  National  Convention  on  the  22d 
November  1792,  it  was  decreed  that 
M.  de  Choiseul  should  be  arrested. 
It  was  now  time  for  the  count  to 
leave  Constantinople.  Accordingly 
he  quitted  that  capital  and  repaired  to 
Russia,  where  he  was  received  in  the 
most  flattering  manner  by  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  and  enjoyed  a  pen- 
sion. On  the  accession  of  Paul,  he 
was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and  su- 
perintendant  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  of  the  imperial  libraries.  But  the 
sun  did  not  shine  long  upon  him,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  leave  St  Petersburg 
in  1800,  on  the  ground  of  his  inti- 
macy with  the  Count  de  Cobenzel. 

IVi.  de  Choiseid  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  in  1802,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  took  his  place  at  the  2d 
class  of  the  Institute,  in  virtue  of  his 
being  a  member  of  the  ancient  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions. 

He  now  lived  for  a  long  course  of 
time  in  perfect  retirement  in  PVance. 
At  any  other  period  his  personal  qua- 
lities, and  his  literary  talents,  would 
have  raised  him  to  the  highest  offices 
in  the  country.  It  was  only  on  the 
return  of  the  king  that  M.  de  Choi,- 
seul  resumed  his  titles  and  his  rank. 
His  majesty  then  made  him  a  pter  of 
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France  and  a  member  of  the  privy 
council.  Once  more  he  lost  his  titles, 
when  Buonaparte  returned  in  1815; 
but  on  the  second  return  of  Louis 
XVHI.  he  recovered  them.  At  that 
time  he  presided  over  the  electoral 
college  of  Seine  and  Oise,  and  was 
elected  secretary  of  th«  5th  Bureau  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  12th  of 
October. 

M,  de  Choiseul  was  by  royal  or- 
donnance  of  21st  March,  1816,  con- 
firmed in  his  ancient  title  of  member 
of  the  French  Academy;  and  on  the 
25th  of  August,  he  read,  in  his  cha- 
racter as  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  at  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  a  Dissertation  upon 
Homer,  equally  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance of  style  and  for  depth  of  re- 
search. M.  de  Choiseul  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  first  volume  of  his  "  Voyage 
Pittoresque  de  la  Grace,'*  appeared 
in  1780,  in  folio;  and  he    has  since 


published  part  of  the  second  volume. 
Some  copies  of  the  preliminary  dis- 
course were  printed  separately  in 
18mo,  in  1783.  The  class  of  his- 
tory, and  of  ancient  literature  of  the 
Institute,  in  its  report  of  the  20th 
February,  1S08,  which  states  the 
progress  of  history  and  of  literature 
since  1789,  mentions  in  terras  of  the 
highest  praise  the  important  services 
which  M.  de  Choiseul  has  rendered 
to  the  geography  and  history  of 
Ancient  Greece.  It  is  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  M.  de  Choiseul  has  lost  part 
of  the  materials  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work.  The  French  go- 
vernment has  ordered  to  be  restored 
to  him,  the  greatest  part  of  the  ob- 
jects of  art  which  he  obtained  while 
in  Greece,  and  he  has  them  placed  in 
a  beautiful  garden  near  the  Champs- 
Elysees. 

The  Count  de  Choiseul-Gouffier 
espoused  for  his  second  wife,  in  1816, 
Madame  Helen  de  Bcaufremont. 


DUG  DE  CHOISEUL-STAINVILLE. 


This  nobleman  is  cousin-german  to 
the  Count  de  Choiseul-Gouffier.  He 
commanded  the  regiment  of  royal 
dragoons  in  1791,  when  Louis  XVI. 
took  the  resolution  of  getting  rid  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  revolutionary  party 
by  removing  himself  from  the  capital. 
M.  de  Choiseul  was  directed  to  pro- 
tect his  majesty  in  his  journey  to  Va- 
rennes  with  his  regiment.  By  some 
unfortunate  misunderstanding,  how- 
ever, he  arrived  at  his  post  too  late. 
He  was,  notwithstanding,  put  under 
arrest  by  order  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, along  with  Count  Charles  de 
Damas,  and  imprisoned,  first  at  Ver- 
dun, then  at  Pileau,  whence  he  was 
not  allowed  to  stir  until  the  amnesty 


which  was  proclaimed  after  the  king 
had  accepted  the  constitution. 

He  shared  all  the  dangers  of  his 
majesty,  and  remained  with  him  un- 
til he  was  removed  to  the  Temple. 
Having  then  left  France,  he  raised  a 
regiment  of  hussars  for  the  English 
service,  and  had  the  misfortune  again 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  republi- 
cans, in  his  passage  from  Germany  to 
England.  l>y  the  exertions  of  the 
English  court.,  he  once  more  obtain- 
ed his  freedom  ;  but  some  time  after- 
wards, having  been  wrecked  upon  the 
coast  of  Picardy,  he  was  imprisoned, 
along  with  several  other  emigrants, 
at  Calais. 

These  gentlemen  were  smnmoned 
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before  a  military  commission,  and  their 
defence  was  made  by  M.  Morgan, 
who  insisted  that  they  should  be  treat- 
ed according  to  the  law  of  nations  in 
regard  to  persons  shipwrecked.  The 
proceedings  were  suspended  and  re- 
sumed at  different  times,  and  many 
discussions  on  the  subject  took  place 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Briot  exerted  himself 
in  their  favour  in  1799-  When  Buo- 
naparte became  First  Consul,  he  or- 
dered M.  de  Choiseul  and  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune  to  be  taken  to 
the  frontiers  of  Holland.  Not  long 
afterwards  M.  de  Choiseul  returned  to 
France,  where  he  lived  in  retirement 
and  without  molestation,  until  the  fall 
of  the  imperial  government.  He  was 
created  a  peer  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1814,  and  made  a  lieutenant-general 
on  the  22d  of  the  same  montb.  When 
Buonaparte  returned  to  Paris  in 
March,  1815,  he  attended  the  king 
to  Ghent,  and  upon  his  return  was 
chosen  by  his  majesty  to  preside  over 
the  electoral  college  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Vosges.  On  the  12th  of 
October,  1815,  he  was  named  secre- 
tary of  the  Chamber. 

When  the  will  of  Marie- Antoinette 
was  presented  to  the  peers  on  the 
28th  February,  1816,  M.  de  Choiseul 
mounted  the  tribune,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  expressive  of  much  emotion — 


"  You  have  now  had  communicated 
to  you  the  sentiments  which  ani- 
mated the  breast  of  a  queen,  whose 
character  exhibited  a  perfect  union 
of  feminine  gentleness,  and  of  the 
most  sublime  courage, — of  a  woman 
who  was  worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
most  just  and  of  the  most,  virtuous  of 
kings.  Having  been  honoured  with 
her  friendship,  I  might  say  with  her 
confidence,  having  never  separated 
from  her  until  she  arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  Temple,  when  she  bade  me  a 
solemn  farewell,  I  can  trace  in  the 
writing  which  has  been  laid  before  us 
better  perhaps  than  others,  those  noble 
sentiments  which  she  never  failed  to 
manifest;  that  unparalleled  clemen-^ 
cy,  that  minute  and  religious  remem- 
brance of  services  received,  that  entire 
forgetfulness  of  injuries, — in  a  word, 
allthoserarequahties  which  confound- 
ed her  calumniators  and  loaded  her 
executioners  with  despair.  It  is  with 
a  mingled  feeling  of  joy  and  pride 
that  I  have  seen  presented  to  the  ad- 
miration of  France  the  memoir  of  her 
last  thoughts,  so  serene,  so  dignified, 
so  worthy  of  herself.  Let  every  one 
close  his  lips  in  sad  and  respectful 
silence,  when  he  reflects  upon  the 
melancholy  end  of  her  who  Was  the 
model  of  mothers,  of  wives,  and  of 
queens." 


ANTHONY-CJ^SAH-FELIX,  DUG  DE 
ClIOISEUL-PRASLm. 


This  nobleman  is  the  son  of  the 
Due  de  Choiseul-Praslin,  who  was 
sent  as  deputy  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  1789,  and  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  Revolution.  Following  his 
father's  example,  he  never  emigrated, 
but  separated  himself  irom  the  cause 


of  the  noblesse,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  submit  himself  to  Buonaparte, 
after  that  general  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs. 

Having  been  appointed  one  of  his 
chamberlains  in  1805,  and,  in  1811, 
president  uf  the  electoral  college  of 
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^0ne  and  Mame,  M.  de  Praslin  pre- 
sented himself  to  him  on  the  24th  of 

''ebruary  following,  and  said — "  The 

;hief  desire  of  the  electors  has  been 
to  testify  their  admiration  and  grati- 
tude to  the  hencHcent  genius,  who 
watches  over  the  interests  of  that  vast 

irapire  which  he  has  created.  What 
joy  has  not  swelled  the  hearts  of  your 
^subjects  in  learning  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  of 
nionarchs  !  Already  a  long  and  pros- 
perous futurity  is  secured  to  their 
grandchildren.  They  will  have  for 
their  sovereign  a  prince  perfectly  in- 
structed in  the  most  difficult  of  all 
arts,  the  art  of  governing,  by  the  pro- 
found genius  which  presides  over  our 
destinies,"  &c. 

In  the  month  of  January  1813, 
when  Buonaparte  was  redoubling  his 
exertions  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the 
Russian  expedition,  M.  de  Choiseul- 
Praslin  was  anxious  to  give  him  new 
proofs  of  his  attachment,  and  accord- 
ingly made  him  an  ofter,  in  the  name 
of  his  department,  of  a  certain  number 
of  cavalry,  armed  and  equipped. 

Being  named  chevalier  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour  on  the  6th  of  Januarj^, 
1814,  and  on  the  Slh  of  the  same 
month  being  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  1st  legion  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris,  the  Duke  of  ChoiseuU 
Praslin  seemed  to  be  fired  with  a 
double  zeal  in  his  master's  cause,  and 
on  the  Slst  of  March,  when  Buona- 
parte was  nearly  dethroned,  and  v^-hen 
the  royalists  were  parading  the  Place 
de  Louis  XV.  with  the  white  cockade, 
and  with  shouts  of  *'  Vive  le  Hoi ! 
Vive  les  Bourbons  !"  he  was  heard  to 
say  to  them,  '♦  You  are  only  a  few  in- 
dividuals. These  are  not  tlie  general 
sentiments  *  *  *.  Throw  away  your 
cockades ;  you  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  going  to  the  barriers  and 
attending  to  the  wounded.  We  have 
a  government  established,  and  we 
certainly  ought  to  remain  loyal  to  it." 
Notwithstanding,  however;  these  high 
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sounding  words,  as  soon  as  he  saw- 
that  Buonaparte's  reign  was  over,  he 
found  it  convenient  to  go  to  the  other 
party.  On  the  6th  of  April  he  gave 
in  his  adherence  to  all  the  acts  of  the 
senate  which  declared  the  fall  of  Buo- 
naparte, and  recalled  the  family  of 
Bourbon  to  the  throne.  Moreover, 
such  was  his  anxiety  to  show  his  zeal 
in  the  royal  cause,  which  nobody  ex- 
pected from  him,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  propose  a  subscription 
-for  erecting  the  statue  of  Henry 
IV.  on  the  Pont  Neuf;  and  on  the 
18th  of  April  he  caused  placards  to 
be  pasted  upon  all  the  walls  of  Paris, 
in  which  he  eulogised  the  character 
of  Henry,  and  exhorted  those  who 
were  willing  to  cherish  the  recollec- 
tions of  happy  times  that  were  past, 
and  of  a  prince  who  had  done  so  much 
for  his  country,  to  unite %nd  restore 
the  statue  of  Henry  to  its  ancient 
place. 

Being  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
Monsieur,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation 
from  the  department  of  Seine  and 
Marne,  he  addressed  a  speech  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  which  contained  the 
following  expressions.  "  France  sigh- 
ed for  the  return  of  her  legitimate  so- 
vereign, the  descendant  ofthose  kings 
to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  so  many 
ages  of  prosperity  and  glory.  The 
presence  of  your  royal  In'ghness  has 
given  a  new  life  to  every  heart."  *  *  * 

He  was  made  a  peer  of  France  on 
the  4th  of  June  following.  When 
Buonaparte  returned  from  the  island 
of  Elba,  M.  de  Praslin  did  not  hesi- 
tate again  to  |)lace  himself  under  his 
banners.  He  obtained  the  command 
of  the  J  St  i(  gi;;n  of  the  national  guard, 
which  he  hcid  formerly  possessed,  but 
in  which,  by  the  king's  appointment, 
he  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Duke 
of  Choiseul-Stainville,  and  was  one  of 
the  peers  created  by  the  usurper. — 
By  the  ordonnance  of  24lh  July,  1815, 
M.  de  Choiseul- Praslin  was  dismissed 
from  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
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THE  BARON  DE  VITROLLES 


Was  born  at  the  Castle  of  Vitrol- 
les,  in  Provence,  in  the  month  of 
August  of  the  year  1774<,  and  is  de- 
scended of  an  ancient  family.  He 
emigrated  with  his  parents  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
entered  the  corps  of  the  Chevaliers 
de  la  Couronne  at  the  time  of  its 
formation,  and  served  during  the 
campaigns  of  1792,  1793,  and'l794-. 
He  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
Chasseurs  of  Bussy.  Having  return- 
ed to  his  native  country,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Directory,  he  set  himself 
to  retrieve  his  fortune.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  retired  with  his  family  to 
the  estate  of  Vitrolles,  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  en- 
couraged, by  every  method  in  his 
power,  establishments  which  might 
prove  useful  to  a  country  so  poor  and 
so  remote.  He  filled  the  offices  of 
mayor  and  member  of  the  general 
council  of  his  department,  and  others 
to  which  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  called  him. 

During  the  year  1813,  he  foresaw 
the  fall  of  Buonaparte,  and  therefore 
repaired  to  Paris,  in  hope,  through  his 
numerousconnexions,of  being  service- 
able to  the  royal  cause,  the  success 
of  which  was  regarded  by  him  as  the 
only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  his  coun- 
try. But  great  difficulties  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  exertions.  Buona- 
parte being  irritated  by  the  numerous 
defeats  which  he  had  suffered,  was, 
on  that  account,  the  more  to  be 
dreaded  ;  and  it  required  no  mode- 
rate share  of  zeal  and  resolution  to 
attack  what  was  called  his  omiiipo- 
tence.  In  these  circumstances,  M. 
de  Vitrolles,  following  the  bent  of 
his  own  character,  conceived  one  of 
tVe  most  daring  projects  of  which  his- 
tory affords  an  example. 


The  Congress  was  assembled  at 
Chatillon.  Thither  the  baron  repair- 
ed quite  alone,  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  of  February  1814,  and 
without  any  injunctions,  without  any 
direction,  save  that  which  he  received 
from  an  enlightened  patriotism,  he 
succeeded  in  retarding  the  negocia- 
tions,  already  considerably  advanced, 
and  which  must  have  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  house  of  I3ourbon.  Be- 
ing afterwards  invited  to  head-quar- 
ters at  Troyes,  he  repaired  thither, 
and  afterwards  to  Bar-sur-Seine  and 
to  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  had  daily  con- 
ferences with  Prince  Metternich,  and 
the  other  ministers  of  the  four  powers. 
He  was  frequently  admitted  to  dis-; 
cuss  with  them  the  necessity  and  the 
means  of  giving  the  war  with  Buona- 
parte such  a  termination  as  might 
secure  the  safety  of  France.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  see  him,  and  received  hin> 
with  those  tokens  of  regard  which 
are  due  from  an  enlightened  monarch 
to  one  who  exhibits  enthusiastical  at- 
tachment to  his  king  and' country. 
The  baron  attempted  to  prove  to  the 
emperor,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  would  be  of  infi- 
nite advantage  to  France  ;  that  it  was 
the  only  method  by  which  that  coun- 
try- and  the  allies  could  be  saved 
from  the  evils  of  a  most  calamitous  war, 
and  by  which  assurance  of  future  re- 
pose could  be  obtained ;  in  fine,  that 
this  was  the  only  way  in  which  France 
and  Europe  could  be  united  by  dura- 
ble ties. 

He  succeeded  in  having  the  nego- 
ciations  broken  off,  and  in  persuading 
the  allied  powers  to  issue  a  formal 
declaration,  refusing  to  treat  any 
longer  with  Buonaparte,  and  putting 
the  provinces  already  occupied  under 
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iinistration  of  Monsieur,  the 
king's  brother.  He  afterwards  ad- 
vised, that  the  army  should  march 
directly  to  Paris,  by  which  means  the 
war  would  become  political  rather 
than  offensive ;  and  was  permitted  to 
carry  to  his  Royal  Highness  Mon- 
sieur the  favourable  accounts  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  proceed- 
ing. That  prince  was  then  at  Nanci, 
and  was  far  from  indulging  the  hopes 
which  the  news  brought  by  M.  de 
Vitrolles  communicated.  He  received 
the  baron  in  the  most  gracious  man- 
ner, and  immediately  empowered  him 
to  continue  to  treat  with  the  allies, 
and  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  royal 
cause  in  France. 

M.  de  Vitrolles  having  left  Nanci, 
in  company  with  several  foreigners 
of  distinction,  was  attacked  in  his  way 
to  head-quarters  by  some  corps  which 
were  in  advance  of  the  army ;  and 
after  vainly  attempting  to  resist  a 
much  superior  force,  was  made  pri- 
soner. At  the  time  when  this  occur- 
rence took  place,  Buonaparte  had 
abandoned  the  defence  of  the  capital, 
and  was  at  Saint-Dizier. 

The  Baron  de  Vitrolles  was  in  a  si- 
tuation sufficiently  perilous,  and  doubt- 
ed not  that  his  destruction  was  near. 
He  contrived,  however,  to  destroy  the 
papers  which  were  on  his  person ; 
and  after  having  been  conducted  for 
several  days  in  the  midst  of  some  un- 
fortunate prisoners  attached  to  the 
rear  of  the  retreating  army,  and  ha- 
ving endured  fatigue  and  privations 
of  all  kinds,  he  escaped  with  most 
unexpected  good  fortune,  and  arrived 
at  Paris  shortly  after  the  entrance  of 
the  allied  troops.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  immediately  sent  for  him,  and 
the  first  words  which  he  uttered  on 
seeing  him  were  these, — "  Well  1 
Monsieur  de  Vitrolles,  think  you  the 
results  of  our  last  conversation  have 
been  important  ?" 

After  having  thus  exhibited,  in  the 
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most  trying  circumstances,  ample 
proof  of  his  zeal  and  of  his  capacity, 
and  having  acquired  a  high  place  in 
the  public  esteem,  he  received  the 
honourable  distinction  of  being'  ap- 
pointed to  iro  in  quest  of  Monsieur, 
and  he  re-entered  Paris  at  the  side  of 
that  prince.  The  latter  immediately 
appointed  him  interim  secretary  of 
state  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  king, 
M.  de  ViiroUes  was  not  onlv  favour- 
ed with  the  most  flattering  assurances 
of  the  royal  esteem,  but  was  confirm- 
ed in  the  important  office  which  the 
brother  of  the  king  had  thus  assigned 
to  him. 

He  alone  countersigned  the  decla- 
ration of  Saint-Ouen,  and  all  the  first 
acts  of  the  royal  government,  until 
the  month  of  March  1815.  x\t  that 
epoch,  he  insisted  with  much  eager- 
ness before  the  council  and  his  ma- 
jesty, that,  if  it  should  be  found  im- 
practicable to  defend  Paris,  the  king 
should  retire  to  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, which  remained  loyal.  The 
advice  of  the  baron  was  not  follow- 
ed; but  when  his  majesty  quitted  the 
capital,  he  dispatched  M.  de  Vitrolles 
to  the  south,  expecting  that,  by  his 
talent  and  resolution,  he  might  put  a 
check  to  the  too  rapid  successes  of 
Napoleon.  After  spending  a  fiew  mi- 
nutes with  Madame  at  Bourdeaux,  he 
repaired  to  Toulouse,  intending  to  or- 
ganize a  centre  for  the  royal  govern- 
ment there.  The  want  of  time,  and 
the  progress  of  rebeUion,  prevented 
the  wise  measures  which  were  adopt- 
ed by  him  from  being  successful  in 
their  issue ;  but  the  baron  being  re- 
solved not  to  abandon  the  honourable 
and  perilous  post  which  he  occupied, 
and  being,  moreover,  inHuenctd  by 
the  opinion  of  Madame,  who  thought 
that  the  preservation  of  Toulouse 
would  afford  to  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
lerae  the  means  of  a  secure  retreat, 
would,  on  no  account,  make  his  es- 
cape from  the  fury  of  his  enemies, 
t 
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The  friends  of  the  usurper  were,  it 
rartv  o\^Uy  be  supposed,  sufficiently 
incons'd  against  him  ;  but  those  who 
hatt  ;  I  most  could  not  help  enter- 
tainiti^  the  hi-,^he5t  esteem  for  him. 
Even  Buonaparte,  on  hearin:  of  his 
actions,  exclfiimed  '  Why  was  not  I 
made  acquainted  with  that  man?" 

He  ^^  as  arrested  at  i'oulouse  on 
the  14-th  of  \pril,  and  the  report  of 
his  nob'e  c  .nduct  and  of  his  dangers 
engaged  the  interest  of  Europe*  Du- 
ring the  hundred  days  he  was  kept 
in  the  closest  confinement,  and  owed 
his  libv  rty  to  the  results  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.    Having  been  delivered 


from  prison,  under  the  provisional 
government,  on  the  day  of  Buona- 
parte's second  abdication,  he  was  set* 
ting  out  for  Ghent,  when  he  discover- 
ed, that,  by  staying  at  Paris,  he  might 
serve  the  royal  cause.  He  according- 
ly remained  there,  and  braved  new 
dangers,  in  order  to  render  new  ser- 
vices. On  the  return  of  his  majesty, 
he  resumed  the  functions  of  a  mini- 
ster of  state.  He  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  1815,  by  the 
department  of  the  Basses- Alpes,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  modera- 
tion, and  by  the  wisdom  of  his  opi- 
nions, voting  with  the  majority. 


MADEMOISELLE  D'ORLEANS. 


'this  lady  is  sister  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  was  born  on  the  ^23d  of 
August,  1?77.  She  had  the  advan- 
tage of  having  her  education  con- 
dtjcted  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  and 
was  remarkable  in  her  early  youth 
for  her  sweet  and  amiable  disposi- 
tions ;  every  body  saw  that  she  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  employed  in 
relieving  the  distressed ;  she  loved 
her  brother  with  the  most  ardent  af-^ 
fection,  and  found  in  him  both  a 
friend  and  a  protector.  Being  obli- 
ged to  leave  France  in  179S,  she 
went  in  his  company  to  Belgium, 
and  thence  to  Switzerland.  After  in 
vain  attempting  to  procure  an  asy- 
iura  for  her  in  the  cantons  of  Zu- 
rich and  Zug,  he  had  her  placed  suc- 
cessively in  the  convents  of  Brem- 
garten  and  Fribourg,  undef  the  pro- 
tection of  her  aunt  the  Princess  of 
Conti.  In  that  pious  retreat,  Made- 
moiselle d*Orleans  lived  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  When  her  aunt  went  to 
Bavaria  and  Hungary  she  followed 
her,  and  indeed  was  constantly  with 


het  until  a  short  period  before  hef 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1802.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  her 
mother,  had  meantime  made  Catalo* 
nia  the  place  of  her  retreat,  and  be* 
ing  anxious  to  see  her  daughter  once 
more,  and  to  have  her  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  her  solitude,  she  sent  a 
person  to  conduct  her  into  Spain. 
In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  her 
mother,  the  youns  lady  left  Presbourg 
in  the  month  of  January,  1802,  and 
reached  Catalonia  in  the  month  of 
March  following.  There  she  resided 
for  six  years,  enjoying  the  coraapny 
of  her  mother,  and  received  the  ut- 
most kindness  from  the  gentry  of  the 
country.  After  this  period  of  safety 
and  tranquillity,  the  ladies  were  sud- 
denly exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger.  The  French  had  invaded  Cata* 
Ionia,  and  meeting  with  some  resist- 
ance before  Figuieres,  they  threw 
bombs  into  the  city,  and  the  house  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  destroy- 
ed. The  two  princesses  were  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  to  flight  in  the 
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fitght  season,  and  they  were  quickly 
forced  to  leave  the  place  to  which 
they  then  retreated.  Meantime  the 
perilous  situation  of  his  mother  and 
sister  being  made  known  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  he  dispatched  an  agent 
who  was  instructed  to  bring  them 
away  from  the  theatre  of  the  war. 
The  old  lady,  however,  was  unwilling 
to  leave  Spain,  but  persuaded  her 
daughter  to  put  herself  under  the 
duke's  protection. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1808,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  left  London,  in 
order  to  conduct  his  brother,  the 
Count  of  Beaujolai.s  to  Malta.  Thi- 
ther Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  was  di- 
rected to  point  her  course,  and  ac- 
cordingly arrived  in  Malta  in  the 
month  of  August,  fuHy  expecting  to 
find  her  brother  already  arrived.  In 
this,  however,  she  was  disappointed, 
for  the  count  having  died  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  and  the  duke  ha- 
ving been  invited  to  the  court  of  Pa- 
lermo, had  already  taken  his  departure 
for  Sicily.  Thither,  without  hesita- 
ting, she  determined  to  follow  him  ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  had  landed  she 
learned  that  he  had  set  off  for  Gibral- 
tar. Believing  that  the  mission  upon 
which  he  was  sent  to  Spain  would  de- 
tain him  a  considerable  time,  she  fol- 
lowed his  steps  ;  but  on  arriving  at 
Gibraltar,  she  found  that  the  duke 
had  returned  to  London. 

Unsubdued  by  this  new  disappoint- 
ment, she  embarked  for  England,  and 
having  arrived  in  safety  at  Ports- 
mouth, had  at  last  the  unspeakable 
satisfaction  of  joining  her  brother, 
whom  she  had  sought  in  vain  in  almost 
every  part  of  Europe.  She  accom- 
panied him  in  several  of  his  voyages ; 
in  particular,  she  went  with  him  into 
the  Mediteranean.  After  a  tedious 
passage,  they  arrived  at  Palermo  in 
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the  beginning  of  the  year  1S09,  and 
soon  afterwards  she  witnessed  the 
happy  alliance  which  her  brother 
contracted  with  the  Princess  Amelia. 
71ie  princess  now  spent  a  happy  life, 
for  her  mother,  judging  it  expedient 
to  leave  Spain,  took  up  her  residence 
in  Malta,  and  the  daughter  divided 
her  time  between  her  and  her  bro- 
ther's family.  But  the  happiness  of 
the  Orleans  family  was  not  a  little 
increased  when  the  news  arrived  of 
the  king's  return  to  France.  Made- 
moiselle then  accompanied  her  bro- 
ther to  Paris,  and  lived  with  his  fami- 
ly in  the  Palace- Royal. 

Being  again  compelled  by  the  un- 
fortunate event  of  the  month  of  March 
to  leave  France,  she  retired  to  Eng- 
land along  with  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  but  returned 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1816,  and  is 
now  residing  with  her  family. 

If  in  a  princess  whose  virtues  are  so 
distinguished,  we  were  permitted  to 
speak  of  any  thing  else,  we  might 
speak  of  her  fine  parts,  of  the  grace- 
fulness of  her  manners,  and  of  her 
extraordinary  skill  in  music  and  paint' 
ing.  We  might  relate  the  praise 
w^lnch  she  has  received  from  the  most 
distinguished  artists  for  her  execution 
on  the  harp,  and  for  her  paintings  of 
flowers.  But  we  prefer  to  imitate  her 
in  that  modesty  which  seems  to  con- 
ceal from  her  own  view  her  many 
perfections,  and  we  will  not  allow 
ourselves  to  raise  the  veil  with  which 
she  covers  the  admirable  qualities  of 
her  soul — sensibility,  generosity,  piety, 
conjoined  with  so  much  sweetness  and 
charity,  qualities  whicb  render  her  as 
much  the  model  of  her  sex,  as  the 
graciousness  and  dignity  of  her  man- 
ners, render  her  the  model  of  prin- 
cesses. 


[]     ccxcii     ] 


TWO  HISTORICAL  PIECES 

CONNECTED  WITH 

THE  AMERICAN  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


[[The  two  pieces  of  historical  writing  which  follow,  the  Account  (>f  the  Conspiracy  oj? 
Arnold,  and  the  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  the  French  ArTrtn^  in  AmeHca,  are 
translations  from  the  works,  of  two  distinguished  Frenchmen,  who  served  against 
the  English  army  during  the  American  war.  The  author  of  the  former  is  Mon- 
sieur the  Count  Barbe  Marbois ;  the  latter  is  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marshal  de 
Rochambeau.  They  have  been  translated  by  an  American,  and  published  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but,  us  they  have  neva:  appeared  in  this  country,  we  have  thought  proper 
to  insert  them  here,  because,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  the  statements 
contained  in  them,  (more  particularly  in  the  former  piece)  they  are  materials  of 
history,  and  must  be  hereafter  considered  by  every  person  who  wishes  to  investi- 
gate the  events  of  the  interesting  period  to  which  they  refer. 

The  "  Conqjiracy  of  Arnold"  has  received  the  highest  praises  from  all  the  French 
critics,  and  by  one  of  them  it  is  placed  on  a  level  with  St  Real's  celebrated  master- 
piece, the  Conjuration  de  Venise.  Its  author  has  at  a  later  period  visited  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  and  has  enjoyed  abundant  opportunities  of  correcting  his  narrative, 
by  comparing  his  own  recollections  with  those  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  that 
country.— In  the  extract  from  Rochambeau,  there  will  not  be  found  much  that  is 
absolutely  new  ;  but  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  see,  in  an  English  dress,  the  nar- 
rative of  an  honest  and  excellent  French  officer,  who  was  present  during  the  whole 
of  the  transactions  of  which  he  writes.]] 


CONSPIRACY  OF  ARNOLD  AND  SIR  HENRY  CLINTON, 

AGAINST 

THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  AGAINST  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Count  Barhe  Marbois. 


Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  United  States,  hy  M»  Barbe  Marbois. 

Before  the  discovery  of  America  by  now  flourishes  the   Republic  of  the 

the  Europeans,  tribes  of  savages,  un-  United  States.  They  Uved  in  the  open 

settled  and   feeble,  occupied,  in  this  air,  or  inhabited  wigwams,  that  is,  huts 

great  cojitinent,  the  territory  where  of  the  rudest  structure.  Their  only  rai- 
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ftent  consisted  of  skins  of  wild  beasts  ; 
tbeir  arms,  of  the  bow  and  the  toma- 
hawk. They  dL'pended  for  nourish- 
ment upon  the  uncertain  supplies  of 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  sometimes  de- 
voured the  flesh  of  their  prisoners  of 
war.  Barbarous  usages  and  supersti- 
tious rites  stood  them  in  lieu  of  laws 
and  religion. 

These  wretched  hordes  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  country  which 
they  had  so  long  possessed.  Some 
were  destroyed  by  the  strangers  whom 
they  had  welcomed  with  hospitality ; 
others  spontaneously  migrated  towards 
the  west.  The  English  colonies  took 
their  place,  and  were  established  by 
men  distinguished  for  the  perseverance 
and  courage  which  seem  to  spring  out 
of  religious  persecution.  Most  of  these 
adventurous  exiles  were  skilful  in  some 
trade  or  profession.  They  found,  on 
disembarking,  the  wealth  the  most  de- 
sirable for  those  whom  labour  does  not 
appal  ;— tracts  of  vast  extent,  requir- 
ing only  the  arm  of  industry  to  be- 
come fertile,  and  which  soon  assumed 
a  different  aspect  under  the  new  mas- 
ters. 

Cultivation  disclosed  at  length  the 
hidden  treasures  of  the  soil.  The 
youthful  generation  now  reaped  the 
fruits  of  the  toils  of  their  fathers,  and 
the  golden  age,  the  fiction  of  the  old 
world,  was  realized  in  the  new.  Po- 
pulation, arts,  education,  husbandry, 
all  the  stamina  of  civilization,  made 
rapid  progress  in  these  regions  hither- 
to wild  and  almost  desert.  Antece- 
dently, every  thing  belonged  alike  to 
all,  and  this  jealous  communion  pre^ 
eluded  the  enjoyment  of  any  particu- 
lar private  right.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, tliere  is  no  country  of  the  uni- 
verse where  private  property  is  more  re- 
spected. And  this  respect  is  not  found- 
ed on  the  authority  or  power  of  the 
proprietor ;  it  rests  upon  generally 
received  notions  of  equity  and  utility, 
which,  in  securing  to  a  man  and  his 


family  the  produce  of  his  labour,  bind 
up  social  order  with  private  gratifica- 
tion. It  may  also,  perhaps,  be  as- 
cribed to  the  great  facility  with  which 
the  very  lowest  of  the  poor  can  them- 
selves become  proprietors.  They  have 
no  reason  to  envy  those  who  have  al 
ready  acquired  this  character  ;  and 
they  are  sure  of  reaching,  in  their  turn, 
a  condition  of  ease  at)d  ajffluence,  by 
lawful  means,  and  without  extraordi- 
nary efforts*  , 

The  ideas  of  good  government  were 
carried  to  America,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  men  who  had  emigrated 
from  Europe  in  the  hope  of  a  better 
lot.  Numerous  sects  of  Christians 
banished  by  intolerance,  and  who  were 
themselves  intolerant  in  the  outset, 
soon  changed  their  maxims  of  conduct. 
These  sects  or  persuasions — for  it  is 
thus  they  are  styled  in  the  language 
of  the  country — are  not,  perhaps,  even 
yet,  wholly  exempt  from  superstitious 
fancies  ;  but,  abjuring  fanaticism,  they 
profess  and  practice  beneficence,  cha- 
rity, philanthiopy,  the  love  of  peace, 
not  only  .as  religious  virtues,  but  as 
the  principles  the  most  favourable  to 
human  happiness.  There,  all  creeds 
that  acknowledge  Christ,  are  equally 
revered.  The  government  knows  no 
preference  for  any,  and  none  needs  pro- 
tection against  the  rest.  The  divine 
moral  which  they  all  profess  is  a  suf- 
ficient shield  ;  and  those  who  admi- 
nister affairs  are  deeply  penetrated 
with  this  truth — that  the  btate  in 
which  religion  ceases  to  be  honoured, 
itself  immediately  verges  towards  ruin. 

A  cause  superior  to  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate,  to  the  fear  of  pu- 
nishment, to  the  vigilance  of  the  do- 
mestic police, — a  cause  unrivalled  in 
eff.cacy,  averts  crimes  and  maintains 
public  tranquillity ;  I  mean  the  hap- 
piness which  is  invariably  found  in  all 
classes  and  professions.  With  a  com- 
munity so  blessed,  religion  is  no  longer 
an  engine  of  fear,  necessary  for  the 
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preservation  of  order  and  peace  :  it  is 
an  additional  delight  to  existence  ;  a 
new  recompence  for  virtue. 

Guided  by  these  easy  and  simple 
means,  all  pursued,  instinctively  as  it 
were,  the  track  marked  out  by  the 
legislator.  They  were  never  dragged 
into  it  by  violence  or  prejudice.  Sound 
principles,  disseminated  with  a  whole- 
some caution,  prepared  the  revolution 
which  we  have  witnessed.  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  within  the  reach  of 
history,  and  circumstances  peculiar  to 
America  stipulate  perpetuity  to  the 
good  effects  which  it  has  produced. 

Among  these  circumstances,  the 
most  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  the 
founders  of  the  English  colonies  car- 
ried with  them  the  seeds  of  genuine 
liberty,  which  time  ripened  by  degrees, 
and  which  were  in  a  state  of  complete 
maturity  when  the  revolution  began. 
This  explains  the  facihty  with  which 
social  freedom  was  established  in  Ame- 
rica so  quickly,  and  in  such  full  per- 
fection ;  while,  elsewhere,  the  most 
arduous  efforts  were  insufficient  to  na- 
turalize it,  because  different  principles 
had  predominated  through  a  long  se- 
ries of  ages.  Reformers,  in  whatever 
country,  must  beware  of  attempting 
to  anticipate  time  ;  their  business  is'to 
watch  and  foster  the  improvements 
which  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  pro- 
gre5S  of  knowledge  induce — infallibly 
and  inevitably.  This  amelioration  is 
slow  but  sure  ;  and,  if  there  be  risk  in 
the  attempt  to  accelerate  it,  to  aim  at 
frustrating  the  process  is  accompanied 
with  at  least  equal  danger.  Popular 
government  might,  then,  be  establish- 
ed without  difficulty,  in  a  country 
where  the  most  material  change  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  officers  of  the 
royal  administration. 

Society,  in  the  United  States,  is  not 
graduated  into  orders.  There,  no  in- 
dividuals are  to  be  seen  arrayed  in  si- 
necure titles  ;  for  exalted  orders  with- 
out privilege  or  authority,  titles  with- 


out functions,  would  appear,  in  a  re- 
public, mere  fictions,  unworthy  of  se- 
rious and  sensible  men.  Every  Ame- 
rican title  implies  a  magistracy  and 
certain  powers  ;  and  the  title  is  ho- 
nourable only  in  proportion  to  the 
merit  with  which  the  correlative  office 
is  discharged.  With  this  nation — for 
these  communities  are  already  a  nation 
— liberty  hangs  neither  on  the  wisdom 
nor  on  the  moderation  of  any  indivi- 
dual. It  is  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
law,  and  is  the  most  perfect  of  which 
the  social  compact  is  susceptible.  The 
new  constitutions  in  which  it  is  di- 
gested were  fram.ed  by  sages  whose 
dearest  ambition — the  noblest  of  all- 
was  to  render  men  happy.  This  su- 
blime purpose  they  have  completely 
Achieved.  They  undertook  what  the 
most  renowned  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modern,  only  ventured  to  suggest 
as  a  theory  more  easy  to  be  imagined 
than  executed.  They  overleaped  the 
limits  which  Aristotle,  Bodin,  More, 
Harrington,  durst  not  pass.  They 
could  even,  before  quitting  the  stage 
of  life,  be  themselves  witnesses  of  the 
perfect  success  of  the  transcendent 
enterprise,  and  the  world  has,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  seen  republics.  But 
— what  had  not,  certainly,  been  before 
seen — these  republics  were  reared  by 
the  people  ;  for  their  delegates,  stran- 
gers to  intrigue  and  ambition,  were 
truly  the  organs  of  the  public  will. 

Famine,  scarcity, — those  scourges 
of  the  rest  of  the  globe, — appear  not 
in  the  American  states,  and  are  not  to 
be  apprehended  there  as  long  as  the 
labourer  can  find  rich,  virgin  lands, 
through  which  to  drive  his  plough. 

Crimes  must  be  infrequent  where  all 
wants  are  easily  satisfied,  and  pubhc 
inflictions  almost  unknown.  Official 
authority  may  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
an  armed  force.  The  constitution  and 
the  laws  are  all-powerful  in  the  unani- 
mity of  consent  and  affection. 

These  states,  yet  in  the  vigour  of 
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youth,  carry  lightly  the  burden  of  a    ing  new  cities.     A  great  part  of  the 
public  debt,  which  weighs  down  such    linen  and  cloth  used  in  the  interior  is 


23  are  on  the  decline  or  even  stationary. 
Doubtless,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  United  States  to  have 
no  debt  ;  but  they  never  borrow  un- 
less with  a  view  to  some  real  and  per- 
manent good  ;  and  a  few  years  of  ac- 
cumulation furnish  means  sufiicient  for 
paying  the  interest  and  extinguishing 


of  domestic  manufacture.  Numbers 
employ  themselves  in  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, and  all  are  engaged  through- 
out the  year  in  some  useful  vocation. 
Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  they  will  spread  themselves 
in  the  west  as  far  as  the  Pacific. 
Their  population  is  now,  perhaps,  re- 


the  capital.     Elsewhere,  credit  dwin-     latively  too  great  in  the  maritime  di- 


dles,  as  loans  multiply  ;  there,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  experience  an  in- 
crease, which  no  circumstances  can 
impede  ;  not  even  war  or  the  folly  of 
government.  Each  day  the  means  of 
payment  augment  by  a  natural  and 
necessary  fructification,  and  confidence 
grows  in  the  same  proportion.  I  be- 
lieve that,  of  all  the  states  which  are 
encumbered  with  a  public  debt,  the 
United  States  will  be  the  last  to  seek 
relief  in  the  ignominious  expedient  of 
bankruptcy. 

The  nations  of  Europe  cannot  have 
just  cause  for  making  war  upon  them, 
and  those  even  who  are  still  powerful 
on  the  continent  of  America,  will,  if 
they  are  prudent,  beware  of  disturbing 
their  repose. 

Their  territory,  distant  from  the 
pole  on  one  side,  and  near  to  the  tropic 
on  the  other,  comprises  the  most  high- 
ly-favoured climes,  and  has  that  length 
of  day  which  is  most  suitable  for  the 
labours  of  man.  It  is  true  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  land  being  but  re- 
cently or  imperfectly  cleared,  their 
winters  are  more  severe  than  those  of 


stricts  ;  but  this  inconvenience,  if  it 
exist,  must  become  less  from  day  to 
day,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  proper  proportion  will  obtain  be» 
tween  the  agricultural  and  the  sea- 
faring population.  This  adjustment 
is  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  A  great 
extent  of  coast  with  httle  depth  of 
country  is  more  unfavourable  to  gene* 
ral  competence,  to  the  developement 
and  maintenance  of  national  prosperity, 
than  a  position  altogether  aloof  from 
the  sea,  and  encompassed  by  foreign 
territory. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Grand  Bank 
belong  more  particularly  to  the  Ame- 
ricans than  to  other  nations.  All,  in- 
deed, might  partake  abundantly  with- 
out exhausting  the  supply.  It  is  a 
harvest  more  certain  than  that  of  the 
fields.  The  fisheries  of  the  Bank,  with 
that  of  the  whale,  are  the  best  bchool 
for  the  formation  of  excellent  seamen, 
and  the  Americans  having  the  advan- 
tage of  neighbourhood,  cannot  be  be- 
hind any  nation  in  the  world  in  the 
competition  for  these  natural  treasures. 
The  United  States  must,  of  neces- 


the  parallel  latitudes  in  our  quarter  of    sity,  by  reason  of  their  situation,  be^ 


the  globe.  Nevertheless,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  not  condemned  to  inaction, 
like  so  many  other  nations  who  merely 
vegetate,  as  it  were,  during  five  or  six 
months  of  the  year. 

While  their  fields  are  covered  with 
snow,  their  merchant  vessels  traverse 
the  ocean  in  every  direction  ;  carpen- 
ters and  other  mechanics  are  busied  in 
building,  in  repairing  ships,  or  in  rai»- 


come  the  entrepSt  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  two  most  industrious  portions  of 
the  globe.  Already  do  the  Ameri- 
cans frequent  the  ports  of  China  and 
the  Easi  Indies  without  cumbrous  re- 
tinue, without  the  expense  of  privi- 
leged companies,  armed  factories,  or 
garrisons.  This  saving  enabl-  s  them 
both  to  sell  and  buy  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
It  could  hardly  be  believed  that  their 
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trade,  in  Asia,  nearly  equals  a  moiety 
of  the  British  in  the  same  quarter. 
They  thus  take  a  considerable  share, 
and  with  no  adventitious  charges,  in 
the  navigation  of  the  world,  and  have 
obtained  this  share,  witljout  usurping 
the  rights  of  other  nations,  because 
their  maritime  commerce  is  nearly  in 
due  proportion  to  their  territory,  to 
its  productions,  to  the  extent  of  their 
coar^ts,  and  to  their  population. — The 
revolution  is  begun  ;  time  will  finish 
it  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  civi- 
lization will  make  new  conquests  on 
every  side.  There  are  nations  who 
augur  prodigious  developements  and 
collisions  of  power  from  this  great 
change  in  human  affaira.  Their  fears 
are  awakened,  and  they  believe  that 
their  own  ruin  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. They  will  labour  to  obstruct, 
and  may,  perhaps,  succeed  in  retard- 
ing, the  natural  course  of  things. 
These  American  states  are_,  in  fact, 
the  "only  power  which  threatens  to 
wrest,  one  day,  the  empire  of  the  seas 
from  Lngland  ;  but  we  may  believe, 
at  the  same  tim-  ,  that  the  alarms  of 
the  English  nation  as  to  her  trade, 
are  groundless  ;  for,  the  productions 
and  constantly  increasing  riches  of  the 
United  States  are  so  considerable  that 
they  will  be  able,  without  exciting 
jealousy,  to  admit  all  nations  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  their 
friendship. 

If  the  influence  of  the  mercantile 
spirit  were  excluded  from  the  exami- 
nation and  decision  of  questions  of  this 
sort,  it  would  soon  be  conceded  that 
there  is  no  nation  which  has  not  a  di- 
rect interest  in  promoting  the  natural 
growth  of  the  resources  of  all  others. 
It  is  from  the  great  colony  established 
in  America  by  Europeans,  that  Eu- 
rope will  learn  this  important  lesson. 

We  will  admit,  however,  that  these 
new  republics  possessed  of  so  many 
advantages,  do  not  always  enjoy  them 
.with  perfect  composure  and  decorum. 


As   the   agitations   and  disorders   to 
which   they  are  subj'^et  have  a  certaia 
eclat,  while  the  evidences  of  their  do- 
mestic felicity  are  not  so  immediately 
perceptible,   it  often  happens  that  the 
report  of  the  former  crosses  the  ocean, 
and  engages  the  attention  of  Europe. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  the  can- 
didates for  the  highest  offices  of  go- 
vernment   are   arraigned   with  bitter- 
ness ; — are    not  even     safe  from    the 
coarsest  obloquy.  The  press,  of  which 
the  liberty  guarantees  that  of  society 
at  large,  lends  i>ts  aid  also  to  hatred, 
to  jealousy,  to  ambition  : — The  partial 
interests  of   the   several   states   clash, 
and  are  an  inexhaustible  sourceof  petty 
disputes  : — commerce  is  at  strife  with 
agriculture  :     men  of  factious  temper 
exasperate  the  virulence  of  debate,  and 
inflame  the  animosities  of  party  : — re- 
sistance is  not  confined   to  reasoning 
and   declamation  ; — the    deliberations 
of  the  gravest  assemblies  are  sometimes 
interrupted     by     violence  : — injustice 
follows,  and  the  passions  of  the  mo- 
ment may  so  far  transport  a  good  ci- 
tizen, as  to   give  to  his  conduct  the 
semblance   of  treason. — The     states- 
man whom  a  numerous  party  honours, 
and  whose  virtues  it  would  reward,  by 
raising  him  to  the  first  offices  of  go- 
vernment, is  assailed  in  the  Gazettes 
with  invective  and  slander.     But,  the 
wiser  he  is,  and  the  more  free  from  re- 
proach, the  less  can  they  disturb  him. 
Immediately  after  the  attack,  he  reads, 
perhaps  in  the  same  paper,  his  defence 
and  panegyric,  and  these  are  the  work 
of  persons,   whom,  for  thel  most  part, 
he  does  not  know,  and  who  are  more 
incensed  at  the  provocation  than  he  is 
himself.     A    free    press  supplies  the 
remedy  for  the  wound  it  may  have  in- 
flicted, and  heals  without  leaving  the 
smallest  scar.     If,    however,  the  out- 
rage be  enormous,  to  repel  and  punish 
it,  the  injured  citizen   needs    not  the 
support  of  a  faction.     The  laws  se- 
cure to  him  full  redress  and  protectioR. 
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government  likewise  derive 
\\ie  greatest  advantages  from  the  li- 
Tberty  of  the  press.  While,,  elsewhere, 
those  who  govern  even  with  wisdom 
and  moderation,  dtead  this  liberty  as 
an  offensive  weapon  which  may  reach 
them,  the  magistrates  and  statesmen  of 
America  rind  in  it  a  shield  always 
ready  and  effectual.  Frequently,  it 
even  serves  the  government  as  an  or- 
gan for  apprizing  foreign  powers  of 
the  opinion  and  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple— with  more  benefit  though  with 
less  parade,  than  by  manifestoes  and 
ministerial  notes. 

To  judge  from  the  uproar  of  party, 
and    the    various    tumultuary    move-' 
ments,  it  might  be  imagined  that  dis- 
union and  civil  war  were  about  to  en 
sue.      But  the  vivacity  or  heat  of  dis- 
cussion,   is  a  consequence  of  its  pub- 
licity, and  of  the  freedom  which  should 
attend   it  ;  tranquillity  returns,  when 
the   majority   has   decided.      Suppose 
the  object   of  the  immediate  contro- 
versy an  election  ;- — as  soon  as  it  is  ter- 
minated, the  successful  candidate,  be- 
fore so  much  reviled, experiences  there- 
after only  marks  of  public  veneration. 
If  the  choice  be  sometimes  objection- 
able, it  is  rarely  so,  and  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,   affords  an  easy  and  early 
opportunity  of  rectifying  the  mistake. 
When  a  law,  howeverobstinately  com- 
bated in  its  passage,   has  received  the 
sanction  of  the    majority,  its  antago- 
nists are  powerless  ;  discontent  is  hush- 
ed, and  obedience  to  the  rule  which  a 
short  time  previous  was  so  vehemently 
deprecated,    becomes  easy  and  cheer 
ful  under  the  influence  of  the  general 
assent  and  general  good.     The  multi- 
tude freely  submits   to    be    governed, 
when  it  loves  the  laws,  and  is  satisfied 
that  the  magistrates  conform  to  them. 
Some  of  our  politicians  arc  not  with- 
out fears  for  the  future*     The  expe- 
rience  of  so  many  centuries,  and  the 
history  of  human  revoluti_onSj    make 


them  apprehend,  for  the  American  re- 
public, calamities  such  as  those  which 
have  uniformly  befallen  other  states. 
There  will  arise,  it  is  said,  ambitious 
demagogues ;  men  greedy  of  false  re- 
nown, eager  for  war  and  conqtiest.  It 
is  but  too  tru(',  that,  from  time  imme- 
morial, great  btates  have  constantly, 
sought  further  aggrandizement,  while 
the  sm  ill  have  exhausted  themselves  in 
futile  efforts  at  resistance.  But  the 
American  confederacy  is  a  new  phe- 
nomenon in  the  political  creation. — To 
leave  no  doubt  on  this  head,  I  willcite  a 
fact  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

The   independence  of   the    United ' 
States    dates  back    more   than   forty 
years  ;    and,   for  a  nation  yet   in   the 
cradle,  forty  years  passed  without  do- 
mestic quarels,  or,  at  least,  serious  dis- 
sensions, are  comparatively  more  than 
a  century  of  internal  quiet.    In  this  in- 
terval, not  only  has  no  one  state  at- 
tempted to  enlarge  itself  at  the  expense 
of  its  neighbours,  but  those  which  by 
their    population    and    surface,    rank 
among  the  most  powerful  of  the  un- 
ion, have  already,  of  their  own  accord, 
prescribed  limits  to  their  own  increase. 
They    have    voluntarily  dismembered 
themselves,  in  order,  that,  out  of  the 
detached  portions  of  the  body-politic, 
new  communities  might   be   formed, 
which,  in  their  turn,  have  been  admit- 
ted, upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
old,  into  the  general  union.     The  pa- 
rent stock    may    yet    grow,   notwith- 
standing   this    segregation  ; — only   it 
must   henceforth   be   by  internal  im- 
provements.   While  I  am  writing  this, 
the  territory  of  Indiana  is  about  to  be 
received,  as  a  new  state,  into  the  con- 
federation.    Thus  does  a  father  share 
with  his  sons,  as  soon  as  they  come  to 
manhood,    a  fortune  laboriously   ac 
quired  ;  and  sees  them  with  delight, 
grow  and  prosper  n^^f  him,  by  the 


same  means 


No  doubt,  there  will  be  ambitious 
spirits ;    but  what  can  they  hope  to 
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accomplish  in  a  country,  of  all  whose 
institutions,  civil,  inihtary,  and  even 
religious,  the  object  is  equality  an\ong 
the  citizens  i  where  oppression  and 
■want  are  unknown  f*  where  every  man 
has  an  assurance  of  happiness,  and  a 
conviction  of  the  integrity  of  the  ma- 
gistrates whom  he  has  himself  chosen  ? 
in  a  country,  which  having  no  neigh- 
bour to  dread,  has  no  need  of  large 
standing  armies,  and  into  which,  there- 
fore, the  introduction  of  military  des- 
potism is  for  ever  impossible  ?  The 
ambitious  man,  then,  can  look  only  to 
the  legitimate  glory  of  doing  most  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow- citizens  ;  and, 
if  he  have  from  nature  superior  endow- 
ments, his  aspirations  will  be  easily 
gratified,  for  there  no  one  capable  of 
tilling  an  important  post,  can  remain 
long  in  obscurity. 

Should  some,  however,  be  unjustly 
debarred  from  the  management  oi  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  indulge  a  hasty  resent- 
ment, there  will  be  still  no  ground  of 
apprehension  for  the  national  weal. 
Rivalries  will,  it  is  true,  blaze  out  be- 
tween conspicuous  men  ;  they  will 
not  always  be  disinterested  or  wise 
enough,  to  relent  at  the  touching  name 
of  country,  and  unite  in  efforts  for  the 
general  good.  There  will  be,  then,  a 
party  of  men  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment. They  will  incommode,  they 
will  embarrass  it  at  times-  But,  by 
how  many  advantages  will  not  these 
inconveniences  be  compensated  ?  The 
jealousy  of  authority,  the  ambition  of 
those  who  aspire  to  rule,  is  a  sentry 
ever  on  the  alert  to  detect  the  least 
obliquity  of  the  men  in  place,  and  is, 
by  this  vigilance,  a  preventive  of  re- 
missness or  malversation.  The  latter 
are  taught  to  respect  themselves  if 
they  wish  to  be  respected  ;  they  know 
that  neither  power  nor  patronage  can 
effectually  shroud  their  ignorance  or 
errors.  If  prudence,  in  unison  with 
the  law,  require  that  the  plans  of  go- 
vernment should  be,  for  a  time,  kept 


secret,  a  public  and  faithful  revelation 
must  be  made,  when  these  plans  are 
executed.  Thus,  no  injudicious  en- 
terprises are  likely  to  be  formed,  and 
through  the  agency  of  opposition  it- 
self, government  is  carried  to  that  per- 
fection in  maxims  and  conduct  so  long 
ideal,  now  admirably  realized. 

In  all  the  states  of  the  union,  in- 
struction and  knowledge  are  open  to 
the  whole  population.  The  rich  and 
the  powerful  see  without  inquietude 
the  diffusion  of  light  among  even  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  poor  j  and  ap- 
prehension on  this  score  would  be 
void  of  foundation  ;  for,  if  lettered 
education  be  dangerous  in  an  ill-or- 
ganized society,  it  cannot  be  so  in  a 
country  where  liberty  reigns,  and  want 
is  a  stranger. 

Such  a  multitude  of  benefits  result 
from  two  causes  never  combined,  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  American  in- 
dependence ; — a  good  constitution, 
and  lands  of  inexhaustible  fertility, 
which,  for  ten  centuries  to  come,  may 
continue  to  be  distributed  among  a 
population  ever  on  the  increase  ! 

Fortunate  people  whose  prosperity 
has  no  hmits  either  of  time  or  space  ! 
Already  for  many  years  back,  has  the 
influence  of  this  state  of  things  begun 
to  be  felt  in  the  other  divisions  of  the 
globe.  The  United  States  offer  a  re- 
fuge, abundance,  and  quiet  to  all  the 
unhappy  of  the  human  race.  The  po- 
tenta:tes  of  Europe, — those  even  whose 
authority  is  absolute, — have  yielded 
without  a  struggle  to  this  benign  in- 
fluence ;  and  discovered  by  what  means 
they  might  yet  retain  their  subjects  at 
home.  Moderate  freedom  and  equal 
laws  are  no  longer  alarming  to  their 
fancy,  and  they  admit  the  necessity  of 
establishing  their  dominion  on  these 
solid  foundations.  To  some  of  their 
subjects  they  may  proffer  the  briUiant 
favours  of  royalty  ;  to  others  the  lus- 
tre of  glory  and  renown  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  to   all,  enjoyments 
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jxempt  from  the  agitation  incident  to 
popular  states.  Should  the  glittering 
baubles  just  mentioned, — which  daily 
sink  in  value  to  the  eye  of  reason, — 
even  fail  altogether  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  business  of  government,  other 
springs  of  obedience  a  thousaiid  times 
more  powerful,  and  safe  from  human 
vicissitudes,  are  within  the  reach  of 
monarchs.  They  can  resort  to  that 
royal  wisdom  which  is  nothing  else 
than  the  union  of  the  virtues  and  qua- 
lities necessary  to  enable  those  who 
fill  thrones  to  render  men  happy,  and 
society  prosperous.  The  world  has 
often  seen  the  prosperity  of  nations 
associated  with  the  gh^ry  of  kings  ; 
and  never,  perhaps,  were  circumstan- 
ces more  auspicious  than  at  present, 
for  this  beneficent  conjunction  ;  never 
was  there  more  reason  to  assume  it  as 
certain.  Let  the  impulse  given  be 
sustained  and  extended,  public  felicity, 
morecfiicacious  than  guardsand  edicts, 
will  arrest  emigration,  and  Europe  will 
then  herself  participate  in  the  boon  of 
the  American  revolution. 

But,  while  so  much  has  been  done, 
in  politics,  for  the  liappiness  of  socie- 
ty in  America,  all  the  resources  of 
science  and  skill  arc  there  unavailing 
against  local  calamities  now  unknown 
to  Europe.  A  contagious  atmosphere 
prevails  in  most  of  the  countries  new- 
ly cleared,  and  chiefly  upon  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  : — Destructive  fevers  are 
inevitable  whenever  a  great  heat  suc- 
ceeds to  much  moisture  : — The  low 
and  marshy  places  are  infected  with 
the  species  of  plague  called  the  Yel- 
low-Fever : —  Periodical  rains  cause 
the  lakes  and  rivers  to  overflow,  and 
the  inundated  plains  receive  a  deposit 
which  sends  forth  exhalations  often- 
times fatal. 

Another  scourge  meets  those  who 
settle  on  the  western  frontier.  They 
are  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  savages  slike  cruel  and  treacherous. 


In  fine,  the  emigrant,  whether  he 
halts  in  the  cities,  or  repairs  to  the 
thinly  inhabited  spots,  must  be  resign- 
ed to  live  for  a  long  time,  as  a  stran- 
ger in  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
Those  particularly  whom  poverty  com- 
pels to  remove,  who  embark  unpro- 
vided with  the  means  necessary  for  a 
small  beginning,  and  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  any  trade,  must  re- 
nounce for  many  years,  that  very  free- 
dom by  the  hope  of  which  they  are 
allured.  They  can  obtain  it  only  after 
having  fulfilled  a  contract  not  different 
from  one  of  slavery  ;  and  the  little  of 
contentment  of  which  this  domestic 
bondage  may  admit, — the  advantages 
which  they  may  reap  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  service, — depend 
chiefly  on  the  character  of  the  master 
who  has  fallen  to  their  lot. 

Slaves  have  never  been  numerous 
in  the  northern  states,  even  before  the 
Revolution.  The  framers  of  their  con- 
stitutions, cither  unwilling  to  admit 
any  thing  short  of  a  perfect  system  of 
freedom,  or  following  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  or  consulting  natural  jus- 
tice alone,  have  gradually  dispensed 
the  blessing  of  liberty  to  all  human 
creatures.  This  universal  emancipa- 
tion has  been  effected  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  without  violence  or  con- 
vulsion, and  slavery  has  at  length 
wholly  disappeared  from  those  states. 

But  this  curse  still  rests,  in  the  full 
amplitude  of  evil,  upon  the  southern 
members  of  the  union.  A  natural 
enemy  lurks  in  the  bosom,  and  inces- 
santly menaces  the  peace  of  each  fa- 
mily. He  is  more  to  be  feared,  as  his 
hate  is  disguised  under  the  forms  of 
the  most  abject  submission.  Severity 
only  embitters  his  resentment ;  a  more 
guarded  usage  discloses  to  him  the 
dread  which  he  inspires.  •  If  a  vast 
conspiracy  be  formed,  a  common  in- 
terest secures  the  fidehty  of  all  the  ac- 
comphccs ;  and  when  it  breaks  out,  it 
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is  in  the  deeds  of  vengeance  and  fero- 
city which  have,  at  all  times,  signa- 
lized the  revolts  of  slaves. 

The  blacks  are,  in  some  states,  al- 
most as  numerous  as  the  whites.  In 
these,  the  chief  wealth  of  the  free  in- 
habitants consists  of  slaves.  But  the 
numbtr  of  the  latter  is  not  the  only 
obstacle  to  their  enfranchisement.  The 
difference  of  colour  is  another,  which 
has  hitherto  been  thought  insuperable. 
It  may  be  expected  that,  in  such  cli- 
mates, the  blacks  set  free,  would  mul- 
tiply faster  than  the  whites  ;  that, 
soon,  having  become  the  strongest, 
they  would  usurp  the  government  ; 
and,  perhaps,  might  not  be  found 
grateful  enough  to  their  old  masters, 
to  disdain  being  oppressors  in  their 
turn  ! 

The  constitutions  of  the  southern 
states  have  not  as  yet  been  adequate 
to  the  productions  of  a  remedy  for 
this  horrible  canker,  which  afflicts  the 
philosophical  observer  the  more,  be- 
cause it  defaces  works  perfect  in  every 
other  respect.  If  there  can  be  found, 
as  some  believe,  wise  and  humane 
means  of  cure,  we  may  rely,  for  the 
proper  application,  upon  the  prudence 
of  those  concerned.  It  were  pre- 
sumptuous to  undertake  to  indicate 
to  them  what  they  must  well  know. 

The  contrariety  which  exists  be- 
tween the  interests  of  several  states, 
cannot  be  dissembled,  and  will  not  be 
always  easy  to  remove.  Those  of  the 
North,  are  peopled  by  an  enterpri- 
sing, robust  race,  familiar  with  navi- 
gation and  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 
They  enrich  themselves  by  commerce, 
and  regard  this  as  the  most  solid  basis 
of  their  prosperity.  Like  all  trading 
communities,  they  place  wealth  first 
on  the  list  of  the  advantages  of  the 
social  compact ;  power,  and  even  na- 
tional  consideration,  appear  to  them 
of  a  secondary  order.  The  people  of 
ihe  South,  less  frugal,  more  addicted 
to  luxury,  more  generally  engaged  in 


agriculture,  set  little  value  on  trade  * 
and  their  maxims  of  political  admini- 
stration are  of  a  loftier  character. 
Tnese  discordances  may  have  effects- 
injurious  to  the  public  welfafe.  One 
party  may  call  for  war,  the  other  for 
peace,  and  alternately.  They  will 
scarcely  ever  pursue  steadily  the  same 
end,  and  this  circumstance  may  often, 
check  and  clog  the  due  pace  of  na- 
tional affairs.  But  the  diversity  of  in- 
terests is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  great 
extent  of  the  states.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  world,  a  single  com- 
munity, of  which  all  the  branches 
reason  and  act  on  uniform  principles, 
and  in  which  particular  views  are  not 
often  found  at  variance  with  the  ge- 
neral policy.  The  state  lives  never- 
theless_,-^it  thrives, — 'and  its  existence 
is  endangered  then  only  when  the  ad- 
verse interests  are  so  equally  poised 
that  the  movement  of  government  is* 
altogether  suspended. 

Hitherto,  the  Americans  have  not 
made  great  progress  in  the  elegant 
art«  ;  their  public  libraries,  their  mu- 
seums, would  notj  in  Europe,  be 
thought  worthy  to  decorate  the  man- 
sion of  an  opulent  amateur.  They 
style  the  edifices  in  which  their  legis- 
lators assemble,  capitols,  and  this  ap- 
pellation, which  is  now  held  ambitious, 
will,  one  day,  appear  quite  modest.- 
They  have  no  cirques,  amphitheatres,- 
nor  mock  sea-fights.  It  will  never, 
perhaps,  be  necessary  for  them  to  con- 
struct citadels,  or  environ  their  towns 
with  ditches  and  ramparts.  There 
will  not  be  seen  among  them  either 
pyramids,  or  proud  mausoleums,  of 
basilicks,  or  temples  like  those  of 
Ephesus  and  Rome.  Ages  must  re- 
volve before  they  will  erect  those  edi- 
fices of  which  the  idle  and  barren 
magnificence  imposes  heavy  sacrifices 
on  the  present  generation  ;  diverts 
their  industry  towards  objects  of  mere 
parade,  and  entails  wretchedness  on 
posterity.     The  time  of  the  Ameri- 
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^ly  divided  between  per- 
manently useful  labours,  and  necessary 
repose.  They  employ  themselves  in 
preparing  their  fields  for  the  produc- 
tion of  food  ;  in  rendering  their  dwell- 
ings commodious  ;  in  opening  roads 
and  digging  canals.  Commerce  and 
navigation  already  supply  them  with 
wealth  ;  the  arts  of  real  utility  em- 
bellish their  cities,  and  Europe,  which 
so  long  stood  single  as  the  country  of 
the  sciences  and  human  wisdom,  now 
shares  with  America  this  noble  dis- 
tinction. 

A  traitorous  enterprise,  which  put 
to  hazard  such  high  destinies,  has  not 
fallen  into  oblivion  ;  but  all  the  most 
memorable  circumstances  of  the  affair 
have  not  been  published,  and  I  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  well,  in  com- 
posing the  narrative,  to  overlook  no 
incident  fitted  to  brighten  the  lustre 
of  virtue,  or  to  inspire  a  deeper  horror 
for  vice. 

The  war  between  England  and  her 
colonies  broke  out  in  1774.  From 
this  period,  the  Ajuericans  were  divi- 
ded into  two  parties.  The  one  that 
remained  faithful  to  the  mother  coun- 


try, was  most  powerful  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  it  quickly  dechned  in 
strength.  To  the  other  belonged  the 
personages  the  most  esteemed  for  their 
virtues,  and,  in  other  respects,  the 
most  worthy  of  public  confidence. 
During  the  ten  years  that  this  great 
quarrel  lasted,  Silas  Deane  and  Bene- 
dict Arnold  were  the  only  men  invest- 
ed with  important  trusts,  who  betray- 
ed the  cause  of  independence.  The 
first  sold  the  secrets  of  congress  to  the 
English  ministry  ;  his  perfidy  did  no 
harm,  and  the  meanest  deserter  could 
not  have  been  more  speedily  forgot- 
ten. 

The  treachery  of  Arnold  was  at- 
tended with  more  remarkable  circum- 
stances. 

He  concerted  a  plot,  with  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  to  replace  it  un- 
der their  dominion,  and  to  deliver  Ge- 
neral Washington  into  their  hands. 
The  Republic  was  saved  by  the  virtue 
of  three  young  soldiers. 

A  witness  of  these  events,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  leisure  which  I  enjoy^  to 
report  them  to  the  world. 
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Four  years  had  gone  by  since  the 
English  colonies  declared,  in  a  Con- 
gress of  their  Representatives,  that 
they  were  released  from  the  depend- 
ence in  which  Great  Britain  had  kept 
thera  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  mother-country  had  re- 
solved to  subdue  them,  and  the  quar- 
rel was  to  be  decided  by  arms.  But, 
though  the  military  successes  on  both 
sides  were  nearly  equal,  there  was  £^n 
important  difference  of  character  al- 
ready discernible  in  this  war.     It  was 


this  : — that  the  Americans  without  al- 
lies or  subsidies,  finding  at  home  all 
the  resources  of  a  people  defending 
their  own  soil,  baffled  the  efforts  of 
their  former  masters  ;  while  the  latter 
no  longer  preserved  a  foothold  on  the 
territory  of  the  revolted  colonies,  but 
by  the  aid  of  German  mercenaries,  and 
at  an  expense  overbalancing,  perhaps, 
the  advantages  of  which  the  highest 
fortune  in  arms  could  be  productive. 

The   necessity   of   hiring    foreign 
troops  opened  the  e>yes  of  England 
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more  fully,  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
loss  with  which  she  was  threatened. 
Her  statesmen  had  adopted  it  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  colonics  were,  at  all 
times,  to  recruit  her  fleets,  and,  du- 
ring war,  to  hold  in  readiness  a  nu- 
merous militia,  to  be  carried  whither- 
soever the  exigencies  of  the  mother- 
conntry  might  point.  Military  le- 
vies could  never  exhaust  their  popula- 
tion,—  it  doubled  every  twenty-two 
years, — the  plenty  of  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  drew  to  them  continually 
crowds  of  emigrants  from  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  which  will 
never  sCe  emigrants  from  America. 

The  pretension  of  the  British  mini- 
stry to  tax  the  colonies  was  the  first 
cause  of  the  revolt.  But  the  war  soon 
proceeded  on  much  higher  motives. 
Independence  being  once  declared,  the 
question  was,  for  the  Americans,  whe- 
ther they  were  to  be  free,  or  subject- 
ed to  the  yoke  of  a  people  incensed 
by  their  rebellion.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  now  at  stake,  her 
prosperity,  her  glory,  even  her  exist- 
ence as  the  dominant  power  in  En- 
rope, — at  least,  those  who  opposed 
the  recognition  of  the  independence 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  this  to 
be  the  case. 

The  colonies  were  established,  said 
they,  not  to  become,  as  those  of  the 
ancients,  the  equals  of  the  mother- 
country,  but  to  be  subservient  to  her 
will.  In  losing  them,  England  lost 
the  most  prolific  nursery  of  her  sea- 
men,—her  army  suffered  in  like  man- 
ner. It  was  to  her  colonial  troops 
that  she  was  principally  indebted  for 
the  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundlandj  Cape  Breton  Island,  Cana- 
'  da,  Labrador,  and  Northern  Louisia- 
na, all  acquired  in  the  course  of  the 
century.  The  kings  of  England,  and 
the  English  people,  in  stripping  France 
of  these  vast  and  useful  domains,  had 
degraded  her  from  the  first  rank,  and 
taken    her   place.      They    engrossed, 


with  few  exceptions,  the  commerce  of 
the  whole  world  ;  their  preponderance 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe  was  no  longer 
disputed  ;  and'  these  advantages  re- 
sulted from  the  supremacy  they  had 
established  at  sea.  They  thought 
themselves  sure  of  never  losing  it,  if 
the  colonies  could  be  reclaimed  and 
held  to  the  yoke.  But,  if  England 
were  to  be  deprived  of  the  aid  of  her 
American  subjects,  and  of  the  naval 
munitions  which  they  could  furnish  in 
such  abundance  ;  — if  she  must  re- 
nounce her  sovereignty  of  the  seas 
that  wash  the  shores  of  their  conti- 
nent, and  the  monopoly  of  their  ports 
and  harbours  for  her  armed  fleetF. ; — 
if,  in  fine,  she  were  exposed  to  have 
them  as  enemies,  the  13ritish  power 
might  be  thenceforth  regarded  as  a 
Colossus  wanting  a  proportionate  base. 
The  mighty  superstructure,  raised 
with  so  much  industry  and.  perseve- 
rance, but  not  with  a  due  foresight, 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  shaken  to  its 
foundations,  and  the  damage  might  be 
irreparable.  —  An  agricultural  state, 
with  economy  as  the  rule  of  the  whole 
system,  could  easily  apply  to  naviga- 
tion and  commerce.  But  there  was 
no  such  facility  in  the  transition  from 
commerce  to  agriculture  ; — in  the  re- 
linquishment of  habits  of  luxury  and 
the  gratifications  of  wealth. 

A  preponderating  power  rarely  fails 
to  incur,  by  its  arrogance  and  injus- 
tice, the  hatred  of  the  other  nations. 
To  the  hatred  imbibed  against  Eng- 
land, was  added  the  favour  which  the 
cause  of  liberty  usually  conciliates  from 
mankind,  whatever  may  be  the  go- 
vernments under  which  they  live.  No 
state,  no  potentate  had  an  interest  ad- 
verse to  the  independence  of  the  co- 
lonies. Thus,  Europe  could  calculate 
without  alarm,  to  what  a  height  of 
prosperity  these  new  communities 
might  attain,  England  alone  had  rea- 
son to  be  jealous. 

Spain,  indeed,  mindful  that  the  con^ 
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juest  of  the  Havanna  had  been  the 
'work  of  troops  levied  in  the  British 
provinces,  should  have  startled  at  the 
prospect  of  their  future  greatness,  and 
at  an  example  that  might  be  imitated 
throughout  her  vast  colonies ;  but, 
swept  along  by  the  current  of  events, 
she  yielded  to  necessity,  and  trusted 
to  fortune  for  the  preservation  of  her 
transatlantic  empire. 

France  retained  bat  a  faint  fecol- 
lection  of  those  violations  of  public 
law,  by  which,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  war,  so  many  French  ves- 
sels and  sailors  fell  a  prey  to  Eng- 
land  ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
forgotten  that  in  this  unlucky  con- 
test, the  militia  of  the  British  colo- 
nies had  mainly  contributed  to  con- 
quer Canada  and  Upper  Louisiana 
for  Great  Britain.  English  America 
was  little  known  in  France,  and  yet 
the  insurgents  had  no  where  else  a 
more  numerous  or  unreserved  body  of 
friends.  That  hate  between  the  two 
nations, — that  jealousy  which  would 
seem  destined  to  endure  as  long  as  the 
coasts  of  France  and  England  lie  op- 
posite, raged  anew  with  the  utmost 
intensity  ;  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau  kindled,  after 
a  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  fiercer  indig- 
nation, than  when  it  was  signed.  It 
was  thus  that  grievances  were  resus- 
citated, which  will  be  eternal,  if,  at 
some  future  period,  the  party  last  dis- 
comfited, have  not  the  wisdom  to  si- 
lence its  resentments. 

It  has  been  since  questioned,  whe- 
ther France,  in  assisting  the  revolted 
colonies  with  all  her  strength,  follow- 
ed the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  Some 
have  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
preferable  to  allow  England  to  ex- 
haust herself  by  a  war,  which  we 
could  have  fed  secretly  but  sparingly, 
and  have  thu«  made  interminable. 
Others,  considering  rebellion  as  con- 
tagious, have  ascribed  the  disasters  of 
pur  Revolution  to  our  connexion  with 


the  United  States.  Without  siftfng 
these  points — at  the  best  problemati- 
cal— it  would  suffice,  perhaps,  in  or- 
der to  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government,  to  reflect  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  of 
an  alliance  formed  between  England 
and  her  colonies  on  conditions  perfect- 
ly equal,  such  as  they  were  actually 
submitted  for  adoption,  by  several 
statesmen  on  both  sides.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  ruin  of  the  Frenali  ma- 
rine would  have  resulted  from  this 
league.  But  the  experience  of  ages 
has  demonstrated,  that  great  states 
cannot  prosper  when  they  are  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  navigation. 

Navies  are  hardly  less  important 
than  armies,  for  the  defence  of  coasts 
and  maritime  cities  ;  and  colonies  be- 
yond sea,  cannot  be  preserved  without 
a  respectable  naval  force.  It  equally 
behoves  a  great  nation  to  keep  her 
foreign  trade  independent  of  other 
powers.  The  nation  that  neglects  this 
duty,  is  punished  sooner  or  later.  It 
surrenders  to  strangers,  the  profits  of 
freight  and  commission.  It  is  at  their 
mercy  in  respect  to  its  exports  and 
imports,  and  even  as  to  articles  of 
first  necessity.  The  ship  is  to  com- 
merce, what  the  plough  is  to-agricul- 
ture. 

Let  us  not  revert  to  the  American 
Revolution  for  the  primary  cause  of 
the  excesses  which  marred  that  of 
France,  nor  imitate  those  judges  whose 
skill  consists  in  awaiting  the  event. 
The  cabinet  of  Versailles,  far  from 
being  condemned,  at  the  time,  for  this 
alliance,  was  blamed  for  extreme  cir- 
cumspection ;  an  unjust  reproach,  be- 
criuse  deliberation  and  ripeness  of 
knowledge  are  never  more  necessary 
than  when  the  resolution  to  be  taken 
is  of  peace  or  vC'ar, 

Alter  much  hesitation,  the  alliance 
between  France  and  the  United  States 
was  at  length  concluded  :  But,  in  gi- 
ving this  provocation  to  England,  the 
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cabinet  of  Versailles  affected  to  be- 
lieve that  she  would  not  resent  the 
proceeding,  and  acted  as  if  she  could 
have  seen  it  with  indifference.  The 
squadron  ready  at  Toulon  should  have 
sailed  on  the  very  day  ttie  French  am- 
bassador made  known  to  the  court  of 
London  that  the  treaty  with  the  Ame- 
ricans was  signed.  The  fruits  of  this 
expedition  were  lost  by  delays  which 
might  have  been  avoided.  Ministers 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  opposing  or- 
der 3nd  economy  to  a  nation  chat  ex- 
pected to  triumph  by  lavishing  her 
treasures.  But  even  order  suffers  by 
procrastination,  and  true  ec  nomy  lies 
in  expending  usefully  and  seasonably. 
This  was  ftli  and  acknowledged  iit  a 
later  period.  The  transport  of  land- 
succours  was  also  deferred  through  a 
false  prudence.  An  idle  fear  was  in- 
dulged ot  alarming  a  people  the  more 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  as  they  were 
just  beginning  to  enjoy  it.  So  far, 
however,  from  dreading  these  suc- 
cours. Congress  had,  by  its  ambassa- 
dors, made  the  most  pressing  instances 
for  them.  It  was  finally  determined 
that  a  chosen  force,  not  numerous,  but 
ably  commanded,  perfectly  disciplined, 
and  completely  equipped,  should  be 
despatched  to  America. 

All  the  youth  of  France  manifested 
the  desire  of  fighting  in  America.  We 
had  never  seen  so  thronged  a  compe- 
tition for  so  few  posts.  Talents,  fa- 
vour, intrigue,  everything  wasbrought 
to  bear,  to  procure  employment  in 
this  expedition.  Since  the  era  of  the 
Crusades,  there  had  not  been  exhibit- 
ed such  an  eagerness  to  go  beyond 
sea,  to  regions  almost  unknown,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  a  cause 
scarcely  understood. 

To  the  passion  of  glory  common  to 
men  of  lofty  courage,  was  added  an- 
other feeling  with  which  every  bosom 
already  throbbed.  It  was  the  first 
inspiration  of  liberty  ;  and  even  then, 
we  could  perceive,  that  if  this  magic 


power  had  wise  and  moderate  friends 
in  France,  she  would  find  also  votaries 
fanatical  in  their  zeal. 

The  news  of  this  armament  reach- 
ed England  immediately,  and  the  na- 
tion, hitherto  divided  as  to  the  object 
and  utihty  of  the  war,  appeared  of  a 
sudden  to  have  but  one  purpose  and 
desire — that  of  vengeance.  But  a  lit- 
tle before  it  was  under  deliberation, 
whether  the  raother-country  should 
not  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
her  rebellious  children  :  now,  the  re- 
solution was  unanimous,  *'  to  chastise 
their  revolt,  and  the  crime  of  having 
contracted  an  alliance  with  the  impla- 
cable enemy  of  the  British  power." 

Thus  commenced  the  war  between 
two.  nations  perpetually  rivals  ;  equal- 
ly powerful ;  the  one  at  sea,  the  other 
on  land  ; — The  one  formidable  tor  her 
fleets,  the  largest  and  the  best  managed 
that  the  ocean  had  ever  borne,  and  for 
her  credit  which  her  punctuality  has. 
enabled  her  to  stretch  far  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  by  prudence  ; — the 
other,  for  her  population,  her  martial 
genius,  and  her  military  resources ; 
both  supereminent  in  arts,  science^ 
letters,  and  the  discoveries  by  which 
the  happiness  of  man  has  been  promo- 
ted. The  other  powers  became  uni«. 
versally  intent  on  the  events  which 
were  to  grow  out  of"  this  rupture 
The  measures  of  France  produced 
great,  though  tardy  effects,,  and  her 
arms  shone,  in  the  new  world,  with  a 
lustre  eclipsed,  indeed,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  in  the  old. 

But  England,  so  redoubtable  aX  sea, 
could  not  fail  to  discover  that  she  was 
incompetent  to  contend,,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, against  a  nation  inexhaustibly 
in  good  generals  and  brave  soldiers. 
This,  then,  was  the  mpment  to  resort 
to  corruption,  and  to  lavish  gold,  the 
auxiliary  of  governments  whose  chief 
strength  consists  in  their  wealth.  The 
English  ministry  employed  enjissaries 
who  were  instructjCd  to  spai:e  npt)iing> 


H  fti  order  to  seduce  from  the  cause  of 
!  independence,  the  men  in  the  revolted 
colonies  the  most  eminent  for  their  in- 
fluence, talents,  or  services.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  ministry  was — "  Scatter 
presents  ;  make  promises  ;  you  will  be 
borne  out  in  every  thing  ;  there  is 
scarcely  any  probity  that  can  with- 
stand gold  ;  give  opportunely,  and 
you  will  succeed."  Those  who  have 
so  little  confidence  in  human  virtue, 
usually  possess  the  least  share  of  it 
themselves.  If  they  are  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  their  doctrine  works  their 
own  ruin  ;  for,  in  debauching  the  pub- 
lic morals,  they  sap  the  foundations  of 
their  own  power. 

The  conjuncture  was  not  favourable 
'for  this  plan  of  seduction  ;  and  the 
sound,  hearty  principles,  the  simple 
and  frugal  habits  of  the  Americans, 
afforded  no  opening  for  bribery.  The 
most  of  them  devoted  to  agriculture, 
to  commerce,  or  to  professions  which 
equally  placed  them  above  want, deem- 
ed the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  the 
surest  road  to  happiness,  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  the  only  rule  of  conduct 
for  a  good  citizen.  It  is  true  that 
love  of  country  was  a  phrase  without 
meaning,  where  country  did  not  yet 
exist.  As  for  honour,  vaunted  as  the 
spring  of  great  actions  in  other  quar- 
ters, the  doubt  is  suggested  whether 
it  can  flourish  in  communities  so  stu- 
dious of  a  perfect  equality  among  all 
the  members,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
durable  elevation  nor  depression.  Few 
Americans,  perhaps,  could  have  de- 
fiined  honour  ;  but  all  performed  their 
duty  and  complied  with  the  laws. 

Those  who  were  immediately  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the 
federal  concerns,  had  been  so  happily 
chosen,  that  theEnglish  commissioners 
deputed  to  ply  the  Congress  with  gold, 
did  not  find  a  single  man  of  this  body 
accessible  to  their  largesses.  Most  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  proffered, 
never    mentioned  the  -indignity,    and 
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this  silence  testifies  how  much  they 
held  themselves  outraged. 

The  revolutions  of  states  are  almost 
always  disgraced  by  acts  of  treachery. 
They  are  fed,  as  it  were,  on  suspicion, 
and  protracted  by  the  thirst  of  ven- 
geance. That  of  the  United  States 
had  alone  a  different  character.  If  we 
except  a  small  number  of  men  fond  of 
intrigue,  and  interested  in  disorder. 
Congress  was  composed  of  upright, 
unambitious  citizens.  In  the  midst  of 
the  agitations  and  divisions  inseparable 
from  popular  assemblies,  this  remained 
unshaken  in  its  love  of  liberty  and  its 
hatred  of  the  English  yoke.  Hence 
sprung  a  mutual  confidence  between 
a  majority  of  the  delegates,  and  when 
substitutions  occurred,  the  new  mem- 
bers brought  with  them  sentiments  of 
esteem  for  their  predecessors,  which^ 
the  latter  were  not  backward  in  re- 
paying. The  first  care  of  the  dele- 
gates was  to  provide  for  the  constitu- 
tion they  had  just  framed,  the  support 
of  pure  morals  and  good  faith  ;  to  put 
disinterestedness  in  repute ;  and  they 
furnished,  in  their  own  conduct,  a 
model  of  the  virtues  which  they  incul- 
cated on  their  fellow-citizens. 

In  the  army,  above  all,  were  these 
virtues  most  conspicuous.  It  under- 
went every  sort  of  inconvenience  and 
suffering  with  admirable  patience.  Ne- 
ver was  there  less  luxury  seen  than  in 
the  American  camp,  and  even  under 
the  tent  of  Washington.  The  greater 
part  of  the  generals  had  left  at  home 
what  was  sufficient  for  men  of  mode- 
rate desires,  and  who  did  not  seek  ser- 
vice  from  the  cupidity  of  gain.  They 
submitted  to  all  the  privations  which 
the  common  soldier,  had  to  endure  ;" 
and  if  abstemiousness  v/as  often  a  ne- 
cessary virtue  for  both,  they  never  de- 
tracted from  its  merit  by  their  com- 
plaints. 

Among  the  American  generals,  Be- 
nedict Arnold   was  One  of  the  most 
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distinguished.  Born  in  Connecticut 
of  ob?cure  parents,  he  received  the 
education  Jiuitable  to  a  humble  condi- 
tion. The  occupations  of  his  youth 
were  not  fitted  to  prepare  him  for  the 
functions  which  he  was  called  to  exer- 
cise in  the  sequel.  At  first,  a  dealer 
in  horses,  he  sustained  losses  in  this 
trade.  Eager  for  renown,  greedy  of 
money,  the  troubles  of  his  country 
inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  acquir- 
ing fame  and  fortune  by  the  profession 
of  arms.  He  soon  won  a  high  military 
reputation.  His  impatience  for  wealth 
was  not  so  easily  gratified. 

Washington,  encoumged  by  secret 
advices  that  the  Canadians  were  in- 
clined to  make  part  of  the  Union,  pro- 
jected the  surprise  of  Quebec.  This 
hazardous  undertaking  required  lead- 
ers at  once  active,  vigilant,  bold,  and 
inflexibly  ^patient.  He  committed  it 
to  Montgomery  and  Colonel  Arnold, 
as  the  most  capable.  He  exhorted 
them,  with  extreme  earnestness,  to 
treat  the  Canadians  as  friends,  as  fel- 
loW'Citizens,  and  to  punish  severely 
the  least  irregularities  of  the  soldiery. 
Arnold  began  hh  march  in  the  month 
of  September.  He  conducted  his  small 
force  through  desarts  which  man  had 
never  before  penetrated.  The  river  of 
Kennebeck  had  overflown  its  banks. 
He  crossed  it  in  swimming,  or  on  rafts. 
Unknown  streams  presented  a  new 
obstacle ;  he  diverted  their  course. 
The  snow  fell  in  abundance  ; — a  few 
hours  of  sun  during  the  day  were  in- 
sufiicient  to  thaw  the  ice  formed  in  the 
long  and  severe  nights  of  the  northern 
autumn ;  nothing  could  arrest  his  pro- 
gress. He  was  always  in  the  van  with 
the  pioneers  who  cut  open  the  road  in 
this  wild  country;  and  at  the  end  of 
each  march,  had  arrived  before  the 
enemy  knew  of  his  approach.  He  thus 
put  in  practice  a  maxim  which  he  was 
fond  of  repeating  :  "  In  war,  expedi- 
tion is  equivalent  with  strength." 

The  last  division,  conducted  by  a 


man  less  i-esolute  and  persevering  than 
himself,  returned  ;  while  he,  at  the 
head  of  the  two  first,  sustained  the 
courage  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  every 
species  of  8uff"ering.  After  two  months 
of  toil,  all  impediments  were  overcome, 
and  he  encamped  before  the  fortress  ; 
but  with  a  band  so  much  enfeebled, 
that  ke  was  obliged  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  Montgomery  who  approached 
by  another  route.  Montgomery  died 
gloriously  in  an  assault  made  on  the 
31st  December  ;  Arnold  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg,  and  forced  to  con- 
vert the  siege  into  a  blockade  :  he  was 
not,  however,  to  be  daunted  by  any 
reverse.  From  the  bed  to  which  his 
wound  confined  him,  he  infused  into 
the  little  army,  the  command  of  which 
had  now  devolved  upon  him,  his  own 
spirit  of  determination  and  confidence. 
The  enterprize  failed  ;  the  courage 
and  intelligence  which  he  exhibited 
throughout,  placed  him  nevertheless 
in  the  first  class  of  American  officers. 
He  served  with  better  fortune  and 
still  greater  distinction,  in  the  subse- 
quent campaigns  ;  and  bore  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  successes  of  that  in 
which  Burgoyne  and  his  army  were 
made  prisoners.  He  fought  with  his 
usual  intrepidity  in  the  engagement 
which  immediately  preceded  the  capi- 
tulation. The  first  to  throw  himself 
into  the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy, 
he  wa*  animating  his  troops  by  his  ex- 
ample, when  a  ball  shattered  the  leg 
already  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec. As  he  was  borne  from  the  ranks 
to  his  tent,  he  still  issued  orders  for 
the  continuance  of  the  assault.  His 
rivals  (for  he  had  them  at  an  early  pe- 
riod) accused  him  of  entanghng  him- 
self rashly  in  perilous  situations  ;  but 
they  were  constrained  to  admit,  that 
his  rapid  discernment  supplied  him,  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  with  the  surest 
expedients,  and  that  success  always 
justified  his  boldness.  The  admiration 
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his  fellow- citizens  kept  pace  with 
his  services,  and  the  heart  the   most ' 
passionately  namoured  of  glory  might 
have  been  s:.<i\sfied  with  that  which  so 
early  attached  to  his  name. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  senti- 
ment so  pure  and  exalted  could  not 
lodge  in  the  same  breast  with  an  insa- 
tiable avidity  for  riches,  which  would 
seek  gratification  by  any  means  how- 
ever vile.  These  two  impulses,  how- 
ever, alternately  governed  Arnold. 
The  prospect  of  a  rich  booty,  the 
hope  of  a  gain  even  the  most  sordid, 
stimulated  him  so  powerfully,  that,  to 
obtain  them,  he  would  brave  perils 
greater  than  those  he  might  be  willing 
to  encounter  for  the  increase  of  his 
fame.  A  bad  manager  of  ill-gotten 
wealth,  he  squandered  it  at  once  in 
frivolous  expenses,  or  mere  ostentation. 
Montreal,  the  second  city  of  Canada, 
was,  under  his  command,  a  scene  of 
injustice  and  rapacity  His  soldiers, 
as  happens  uniformly,  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  their  chief.  Instead  of  in- 
gratiating the  cause  of  liberty  with 
the  Canadians,  by  blandishment  and 
protection,  he  imposed  the  most  gall- 
ing yoke  upon  them  ;  and  his  victims, 
treated  like  a  conquered  people,  had 
long  suxe  abandpned  the  design  of 
espousing  the  confederation.  Thus 
he  lo>,t  for  his  country  by  his  avarice, 
what  he  had  won  for  her  by  his  va- 
lour. 

His  wounds  were  not  healed,  and 
until  he  recovered,  he  could  be  invest- 
ed only  with  some  stationary  com- 
mand. Washington,  though  he  de- 
tested his  vices,  did  not  wish  to  leave 
idle,  talents  so  distinguished.  The 
English  having  evacuated  Philadel- 
phia, he  eagerly  seized  this  occasion  to 
employ  them  ;  and  directed  Arnold  to 
take  possession  of  that  city  with  some 
troops  of  the  Pennsylvania-line ; — a 
delicate  charge  for  a  man  so  prone  to 
extend  his  powers,  and  define  them  ac- 
cording to  his  interests  J  It  was  not 
11 


long  before  he  displayed  in  this  city  a 
ma>rnificence.a.  foreign  to  the  habits 
of  the  country,  as  it  wa>^  unseasonable 
in  the  midst  of  the  cala  nities  of  war. 
He  occupied  the  house  of  Penn,  the 
descendant  of  him  whose  virtues  have 
endeared  his  name  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nians  ;  and  furnished  it  with  a  sump- 
tuousness  very  opposite  to  the  princi- 
ples of  that  legislator  :  he  even  lodged 
in  it  the  French  envoy  an  1  all  his 
suite  on  their  arrival.  From  this  time, 
too,  he  began  to  profess  an  extraor- 
dinary attachment  to  the  French,  and 
an  unrivalled  zeal  for  the  alliance. 

The  magnitude  of  his  expenses  by 
no  means  suited  his  private  fortune, 
and  embarrassment  soon  followed.  To 
retrench  this  idle  luxury,  to  curtail  his 
establishment,  would  have  implied  a 
degree  of  imprudence  in  the  conduct 
of  his  private  affairs  ;  and  he  was  too 
vain  to  make  this  admission.  He  pre- 
ferred practising,  in  one  of  the  states 
of  the  union,  the  same  vexations  which 
had  rendered  his  authority  odious  to 
the  Canadians.  Under  pretence  of  the 
wants  of  the  army,  he  forbade  the~ 
shopkeepers  to  sell  or  buy  ;  he  then 
put  their  goods  at  the  disposal  of  his 
agents,  and  caused  them  afterwards  to 
be  re-sold  with  a  profit.  At  one  mo- 
ment, he  prostituted  his  authority  to 
enrich  his  accomplices ;  at  the  next, 
squabbled  with  them  about  the  divi- 
sion of  the  prey.  His  country  had 
overlooked  his  rapine  and  injustice,  as 
long  as  they  had  for  object  a  foreign 
people.  But  they  were  no  longer  to 
be  borne  when  exercised  at  home.  The 
patience  of  his  new  victims  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  they  had  recourse  to 
the  courts  of  justice.  But,  with  his 
mihtary  authority  as  his  shield,  he  set 
at  defiance  both  justice  and  the  laws. 

He  foundi  however,  another  anta- 
gonist  in  the  president  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  Pennsylvania,  a  man  of 
a  firm  and  upright  character.  This 
magistrate,  after  having  endeavoured 
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in  vain  to  repress  the  overweening  and 
predatory  spirit  of  Arnold,  laid  before 
Congress  a  list  of  the  grievances  of  the 
state  against  him,  and  this  assembly- 
appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  subject.  Arnold  replied,  and  the 
arrogance  which  he  indulged  both  in 
his  writings  and  discourse,  only  served 
to  irritate  his  adversaries  the  more, 
while  it  alienated  his  judges.  Some 
members  of  Congress  were  of  opinion 
that  he  should  be  suspended  from  his 
military  functions,  until  the  investiga- 
tion of  his  public  conduct  were  brought 
to  issue.  But  the  accusation  preferred 
against  him  was  become  an  affair  of 
party,  and  he  had  influence  enough  to 
cause  this  proposition  to  be  set  aside. 
He  even  pretended  that  the  president, 
his  accuser,  persecuted  him  through 
hatred  and  envy,  and  he  found  some 
few  not  unwilling  to  believe  him.  In 
truth,  to  the  eyes  of  persons  of  lax 
morals,  justice  and  firmness  too  often 
wear  the  character  of  harshness  and 
passion. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  vio- 
lent among  his  enemies  laboured  to  in- 
duce his  soldiers  to  bear  testimony 
against  him  :  and  even,  that  a  promise 
of  pardon,  on  this  condition,  was  made 
to  sueh  as  were  his  accomphces.  But 
his  vices  had  not  impaired  their  attach- 
ment, and  no  one  of  them  would  con- 
sent to  accuse  him. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  committee  of 
Congress  and  **  the  joint  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  Council  of 
Pennsylvania'*  had  held  several  confer- 
ences, they  concurred  in  a  series  of  re- 
solutions to  be  moved  to  Congress. 
The  friends  of  Arnold  in  this  body 
then  declared  themselves  openly.  It 
has  been  alleged,  (although  never  pro- 
ved,) that  they  h^d  some  relations  of 
interest  with  him.  We  know  posi- 
tively that  many  of  the  delegates  lean- 
ed towards  indulgence  ;  but  of  these 
several  were  influenced  only  by  the 
consideration   of    the   great    services 


which  the  accused  had  rendered  hi» 
country. 

After  much  animated  discussion, 
the  resolutions  proposed  were  adopted 
by  a  great  majority.  They  were  to 
this  effect. 

Resolvedi  That  unanimity  and  har- 
mony between  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, and  each  state  individually,  has 
been,  under  God,  the  happy  means  of 
our  past  success,  and  the  only  sure 
foundation  whereon  to  rest  our  future 
hopes  of  terminating  the  contest  with" 
Great  Britain  with  honour  and  advan- 
tage. 

That  Congress  is  highly  sensible  of 
the  importance  and  services  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  present 
contest,  and  regard  with  sincere  con- 
cern and  regret,  every  event  which 
may  tend  to  lessen  the  mutual  confi- 
dence and  affection  which  has  hitherto 
subsisted. 

That  it  is  the  full  intention  of  Con- 
gress, on  all  occasions,  to  manifest  the 
same  just  and  equal  attention  to  the 
said  state  and  authority  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  to  any  other  state  in  the 
Union. 

That  any  disrespectful  and  indecent 
behaviour  of  any  officer  of  any  rank, 
under  the  appointments  of  Congress, 
to  the  civil  authority  of  any  state  in 
the  Union,  will  be  discountenanced 
and  discouraged  :  and  that  a  contrary 
behaviour  will  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  surest  means  to  recommend  any 
officer  to  the  favour  and  notice  of  Con- 
gress. 

That  the  complaints  against  Gene- 
ral Arnold  be  transmitted  to  his  excel- 
lency the  commander-in-chief  in  order 
for  trial  ;  and  that  the  same  be  duly 
notified  to  the  executive  council  :  and 
that  they  be  requested  to  furnish  the 
commander-in-chief  with  the  evidence 
thereupon  in  their  possession. 

As  soon  as  Arnold  could  foresee  that 
the  resolutions  of  Congress  would  be 
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r,  he   resigned  the  com- 
mand which  he  held  in  Philadelphia. 

The  court  martial  appointed  to  try 
him,  assembled  at  Morristown  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  The  army  was 
encamped  at  a  small  distance.  Arnold 
repaired  to  the  camp,  and  employed 
every  artifice  of  intrigue  and  persua- 
sion to  draw  over  the  members  of  the 
court  to  his  interests.  He  avoided  at 
first  presenting  himself  before  them  ; 
but  the  tribunal  was  as  resolute  aa  it 
was  equitable  and  enlightened.  In 
spite  of  numberless  subterfuges,  he 
was  compelled  to  appear",  and  answer 
on  each  head  of  accusation.  Relying 
upon  effrontery  to  bear'^iim  out,  he 
steadily  denied  every  fact  which  was 
incapable  of  direct  proof,  or  vouched 
only  by  public  notoriety.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  of  his  defence  could 
not  fail  to  be  recollected  at  another 
period.  **  I  am  accused  of  having 
abused  my  authority  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  myself, — 
if  this  part  of  the  charge  is  true,  I 
stand  confessed,  in  the  presence  of  this 
honourable  court,  the  vilest  of  men  ; 
the  blood  I  have  spent  in  the  defence 
of  my  country  will  be  insufficient  to 
obliterate  the  stain.  On  the  honour 
of  a  gentleman  and  soldier,  I  declare 
to  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  that  the 
charge  is  false." 

As  to  the  charges  proved,  he  alle- 
ged in  ej^tenuation  even  the  disorder 
of  his  finances  ;  he  compared  his  case 
to  that  of  the  best  citizens,  impo- 
verished like  him  by  the  revolution. 
— But  these  had  generously  sacrificed 
their  fortune  for  the  preservation  of 
liberty,  and  Arnold  had  ruined  him- 
self by  inordinate  luxury,  and  by  the 
very  speculations  in  which  he  had  em- 
barked with  a  view  to  become  rich. 
He  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a  de- 
cision subversive  of  that  fame  which, 
now  that  he  was  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  it,  he  prized  above  every  other 
good.     But,   notwithstanding  all  his 


efforts,  this  decision  was  pronounced 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1779.  It  con- 
demned him  to  be  reprimanded  by  the 
commander-in-chief.  Congress  ratifi- 
ed it,  and  Washington,  having  caused 
the  culprit  to  apjiear  before  him,  per- 
formed the  task  with  the  considerate 
delicacy  which  he  thought  due  to  so 
distinguished  an  officer.  "  Our  pro- 
fession,** said  he,  "  is  the  chastest 
of  all.  Even  the  shadow  of  a  fault 
tarnishes  the  lustre  of  our  finest 
achievements.  The  least  inadvertence 
may  rob  us  of  the  public  favour,  so 
hard  to  be  acquired.  I  reprimand  you 
for  having  forgotten,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  you  had  rendered  yourself  for- 
midable to  our  enemies,  yoU  should 
have  been  guarded  and  temperate  in 
your  deportment  towards  your  fellow 
citizens  :  exhibit  anew  those  noble 
qualities  which  have  placed  you  on 
tlie  list  of  our  most  valued  command- 
ers. I  will,  myself,  furnish  you,  as  far 
as  it  may  be  in  my  power,  with  oppor- 
tunities of  regaining  the  esteem  of 
your  country." 

Arnold  did  not  dare  to  interrupt 
this  address ;  he  retired,  and  so  far 
from  being  touched  by  the  marks  of 
sensibiUty  in  his  favour  just  given  by 
his  general,  he  evinced  the  keenest  re- 
sentment at  a  sentence,  which  he  pre- 
tended not  to  have  in  any  manner  de- 
served. He  quitted  the  army,  and, 
from  this  day  forth,  nourished  an  im- 
placable hatred  of  the  cause  which  he 
had  so  brilliantly  defended.  This  sen- 
timent once  indulged,  Boon  struck  deep 
into  his  heart,  and  treason  was  the 
fruit  naturally  to  be  expected.  Lost 
to  virtue,  the  first  time  he  hesitated 
•  between  the  fulfilment  and  the  viola- 
tion of  his  duties  ;  he  was  lost  to  his 
country,  the  instant  he  could  endure 
without  horror  the  idea  of  betraying 
her. 

But  his  resolution  was  yet  held  in 
suspense,  by  an  apprejiension  of  the 
conacquences  of  so  heinous  a  crime. 
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The  epithets,  every  where  odious,  of 
traitor  and  rebel,  already  sounded  in 
his  ears.  He  was  about  to  cast  away 
all  the  glory  which  his  past  services 
had  acquired  for  him  at  home,  and 
these  services  even,  would  be  crimes  in 
the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  he  proposed 
to  sell  himsel.  and  his  country. 

At  times,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  de- 
spair, retirement  and  obscurity  seemed 
preferable  to  any  thing.     But  here  his 
motives  and  feelings  were  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  of  Washiiigt<jn,  when, 
in  withdrawing,   tvvtjity    years   after- 
wards, from  public  affair^,  this  illustri- 
ous patriot  set  an  e   ample  of  modera- 
tion so  worthy  of  being  admired  and 
followed       The  young  and  ambitious 
Arnold  could  not  taste  of  glory,  with- 
out   becoming    intoxicated    with    it  j 
privacy  was  not  for  him  ;  he  was  too 
little  master  of  himself  to  bear  with 
composure  the  ills  of  fortune,  and  re 
main  content,  in  a  small  village,  with 
the  reputation  of  a  good  citizen,  who 
had    rendered   useful    services    to    his 
country.       He   conceived,    moreover, 
the  idea  of  taking  refuge  and  hiding 
his  shame  among  the  Indians  :  and  he, 
who  was  the  enemy  of  all  discipline, 
admitted  the  hope  of  bringing  them, 
by  means  of  his  superior  skill  and  great 
courage,  to  respect  and  obey  him  ;  of 
subjecting  numerous  tribes  m  succes- 
sion,   and   becoming    in     the    end    a 
powerful  and  formidablechief  This  vi- 
sionary plan  suggested  it^«elf  in  a  meet- 
ing which  he  had  with  the  Sachem  or 
chief  of  the  Illinois  tribe.     The  Sa- 
chem, in  proceeding   to  the  camp  of 
Washington,  happened  to  take  up  the 
same  quarters  for  the  night  as  Arnold, 
who  drew  him  into  conversation  re- 
specting the  customs  of  his  race.     A 
missionarv,  his  companion,  served  as 
interpreter.      Arnold    asked,    among 
other  questions,  whtther  the   Indians 
.'held  slaves.    "  All  the  men  who  inha- 
bit our  forests,  who  fish  in  our  lakes, 
are  free,"  said  the  Sachem  ;  "  As  soon 


as  a  stranger  is  received  among  us,  he 
is  classed  with  our  warriors.  A  war- 
rior cannot  be  a  slave,  and  I  am  not 
one  myself,  althouj^h  I  am  their  chief, 
and  the  least  free  of  all." 

The  project  just  mentioned  promi- 
sed no  gratiHeation  to  Arnold's  thirst 
of  revenge,  and  did  not  long  occupy 
his  attention.  As  the  most  sacred  ties 
were  soon  to  be  burst  asunder  at  the 
instigation  of  this  headlong  passion, 
innumerable  wild  schemes  offered  them- 
selves to  his  mind,  and  were  succes- 
sively rejected.  In  the  midst  of  his 
irresolution,  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
of  addressing  himself  to  the  envoy  of 
France.  This  was  the  Chevalier  de 
La  Luzerne,  a  man  no  less  estimable 
for  the  ingenuousness  and  elevation  of 
his  character,  than  for  the  perfect  rec- 
titude of  his  judgment.  With  these 
qualities,  he  more  completely  gained 
the  confidence  of  Congress,  and  ser- 
ved his  country  more  usefully  than 
many  negociators  celebrated  for  their 
cunning  and  dexterity  would  have 
done.  He  was,  besides,  unsparing  of 
expense  and  splendour,  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  post  which  he  filled,  thaa 
from  personal  inclination  or  taste. 
But  he  was  naturally  munificent,  and 
though  his  liberalities  were  devoid  of 
ostentation,  though  he  even  studied  to 
keep  them  secret,  they  were  too  fre- 
quent to  remain  in  all  instances  un- 
known. 

He  had  been  charmed  with  the  ta- 
lents and  bravery  of  Arnold,  and  took 
pleasure  in  testifying  a  particular  pre- 
dilection for  him  He  thought  that, 
if  it  were  wished  to  reclaim  this  man, 
it  would  be  indispensable  to  recollect 
only  the  glorious  circumstances  of  his 
life.  He  continued,  therefore,  the 
same  line  of  deportment  towards  him 
as  before  his  disgrace,  and  this  gene- 
rosity won  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  general. 

Arnold  waited  upon  him  and  spoke 
of  the  injustice  of  the  republic  j   he 
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descanted  upon  his  disinterestedness — 
a  point  which  truly  disinterested  men 
never  touch ; — he  complained  bitterly 
of  Congress,  who  had  sacrificed  him  to 
his  implacable  enemies.  **  It  is/'  said 
he  <*  the  animosity  of  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  that  has  ruined  me  ; 
and  how  can  such  a  body  be  resisted, 
when  it  suits  it  to  accuse  i  of  what 
avail  in  this  case  is  the  solitary  protest 
of  an  innocent  individual  against  the 
clamours  and  calumnies  of  the  band  of 
panders  and  parasites  that  swell  the 
train  of  power  ?  But  what  better  can 
be  expected  from  those  who  adminis- 
ter our  affairs  ?  I  admonish  you  that 
things  must  continue  to  grow  worse, 
as  long  as  the  reins  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  such  unskilful  hands.  It  is 
of  consequence  to  you,  who  are  the 
minister  of  France,  to  attend  to  this 
matter,  I  have  shed  my  blood  for  my 
country  ;  she  is  ungrateful.  The  disor- 
der which  the  war  has  occasioned  in  my 
private  aft'airs  may  force  me  into  re- 
tirement. 1  will  abandon  a  profession 
more  onerous  than  lucrative,  if  I  can- 
not borrow  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
of  my  debts.  The  bounty  of  your  so- 
vereign would  be  more  agreeable  to 
me  than  any  other.  It  concerns  your 
interests  that  an  American  general 
should  be  secured  to  you  by  the  ties 
of  gratitude,  and  I  can  promise  you 
mine,  without  swerving  from  my  duty 
as  an  American." 

La  Luzerne  could  not  see,  without 
lively  affliction,  such  fine  quahties  de- 
based by  so  much  meanness.  To  pay 
a  man  that  he  might  not  desert  the 
cause  of  his  country,appearedto  the  en- 
voy, to  be  taking  away  from  duty  and 
fidelity  their  principal  merit.  To  pay 
him  for  the  reverse  was  going  as  far  as 
could  be  allowed  even  in  a  negociator 
not  overscrupulous  as  to  his  means  ; 
hut  Arnold  betrayed  so  much  passion 
and  indiscretion,  that  the  wise  minister 
thought  he  would  consult  the  public 
good  in  exerting  his  ii\fluence,  for  the 


purpose  of  inspiring  him  with  other 
sentiments  and  dispositions. 

**  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  to  meet  the 
confidence  which  you  show  me,  with 
frankness  and  reason.  You  desire  a 
service  from  me  which  it  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  perform,  but  which 
would  degrade  us  both.  When  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  power  gives,  or, 
if  you  will,  lends  money,  it  is  usually 
for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  those 
who  receive  it,  and  converting  them 
into  the  mere  creatures  of  the  sove- 
reign whom  he  represents  ;  or  rather, 
he  corrupts  without  persuading  ;  he 
buys  and  does  not  secure.  But  the 
alliance  formed  between  the  king  and 
the  United  States  is  tlie  work  of  jus- 
tice and  the  soundest  policy  ;  good- 
will and  reciprocal  interests  are  its  vi- 
tal principles.  My  true  glory  in  the 
mission  with  which  I  am  entrusted,  is 
to  accomplish  it  without  intrigue  or 
cabal,  without  parade  or  intricacy  of 
negociation ;  without  secret  practices  ; 
— by  dint  only  of  the  conditions  of  the 
alliance.  Hitherto,  I  have  asked  no- 
thing of  Congress  which  they  have  not 
immediately  done  or  granted  ;  their 
foresight  has,  indeed,  often  anticipa- 
ted my  requests.  There  is  not  one  of 
my  official  measures  that  the  whole 
world  may  not  know.  Judge,  then,  if 
I  ought  to  render  you  a  mysterioas 
service — you,  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous men  of  the  United  States,  and 
whose  military  abilities  make,  as  it 
were,  part  of  the  public  estate.  What 
have  you  to  offer  us  as  an  equivalent 
for  this  largess,  that  would  justify  us 
before  posterity,  for  having  thus  tar- 
nished the  immortal  glory,  which  the 
independence  of  your  country  pro- 
mises to  the  French  nation,  and  to  her 
wise  and  generous  monarch.  I  will 
gratify  your  wishes,  nevertheless,  if 
you  can,  after  receiving  my  presents, 
openly  acknowledge  them  ;  but  I 
easily  comprehend  that  this  avowal  is 
not  meditated.    There  re  mains  for  me 
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but  one  observation  to  make,  concern- 
ing the  state  of  your  pecuniary  affairs ; 
it  IS,  that  your  friends  will  be  eager  to 
succour  you,  as  soon  as  you  adopt  a 
system  of  order  and  economy.  Of  this 
you  may  be  assured. 

**  But,  before  you  leave  me,  I  wish 
to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  friendship  a 
thousand  times  more  precious  than  the 
gold  which  I  deny  :  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  you  the  means  of  perpetuating 
the  fame  you  have  already  acquired, 
which  no  doubt  you  wish  to  increase, 
and  which  you  will  infallibly  lose  by 
pursuing  the  unhappy  course  you  are 
now  taking.'* 

Surprise  and  anger  were  depicted  in 
the  countenance  of  Arnold,  and  his 
haughty  spirit  was  about  to  give  them 
vent.  The  minister  perceived  his  emo- 
tion, and  proceeded  thus  :  "  Ascribe 
the  austerity  and  rudeness  of  my  lan- 
guage only  to  the  deep  interest  for 
your  welfare  with  which  your  exploits 
have  inspired  me.  I  should  be  more 
courteous  towards  a  man  about  whom 
I  cared  less.  I  shall  continue  as  I 
have  begun  ;  for  there  are  things 
which  honied  phrases  and  feigned  re- 
spect only  render  more  offensive.  You 
threaten  your  fellow  citizens  with  your 
secession,  as  a  punishment  of  their  iri- 

{rratitude.  The  ingratitude  of  repub- 
ics,  the  injustice  of  monarchs,  is-the 
common  cry  of  the  ambitious  and  the 
discontented.  They  find,  as  you  do, 
that  affairs  go  ill,  from  the  moment 
they  cease  to  take  part  in  them.  These 
complaints  are  not  admissible.  They 
should  have  been  made,  before  the  es- 
trangement r.  or  exclusion  of  the  mur- 
murera.  This  was  the  time  for  lamen- 
tation, when  they  might  be  supposed 
to  have  in  view  some  valuable  end  or 
improvement  which  they  were  indig- 
nant or  distressed  at  not  being  able  to 
compass. 

"But  I  will  take  for  granted  that 
the  court-martial  dealt  with  you  too 
severely.    Still,  I  say,  leave  complain- 


ing to  the  weak  and  the  cowardly; 
show  by  your  future  conduct  that 
you  have  been  truly  unexceptionable 
in  your  past.  Trust  to  time,  that 
faithful  friend  to  virtue ;  it  will  work 
your  justification.  Be  it  for  others  to 
proclaim  that  you  are  innocent ;  they 
will  be  credited  sooner  than  you. 

**  But,  are  you  entitled  to  stigma- 
tise those  who  have  accused  you,  as 
libellers  ?  Look  inwards,  and  say,  whe- 
ther you  have  not  been  open  to  cen- 
sure.   Retirement  is,  in  your  situation, 
the  worst  alternative  you  can  embrace. 
Do  you  think  it  pardonable,  as  long 
as  the  pubhc  dangers  exist  ?  And  had 
you  even  the  right  to  withdraw,  do 
you  know  how  much  is  required  to 
make  privacy  supportable  to  one  who 
has  passed  his  life  in  public  employ- 
ments ?  It  is,  above  every  thing,  ne- 
cessary to  be  conscious  of  having  uni- 
formly done  all  practicable  good,  and 
never  intentional  evil,  in  the  posts  you 
may  have  filled.     Is  it  you  who  can 
affirm,  with  the  complacency  of  con- 
viction, that  you  have,  invariably,  in 
the  discharge  of  your  official  functions, 
aimed  at  the  public  good  r   If  you  can- 
not do  this,  shun  retirement  :  you  will 
not  have  there  the  recollections  indis- 
pensable for  your  comfort.     Do  you 
flatter  yourself  that  you  will  have  your 
relations  and  friends  as  sympathising 
companions  ?  Believe  me,  those  friends 
are  rare  who  seek  us  out  in  disgrace, 
and  neglect  their  Own  affairs  to  fur- 
nish  us  with  consolation.     You  are 
young  ; — you  are,  as  it  were,  only  be- 
ginning your  career.     What  resources 
nave    you  within   yourself  to  enabU 
you   to   live  apart    from    the   worldj 
when  old  men  themselves  have  so  few 
Is  your  mind  so  independent  that  you" 
will  hear,  without  mortification,  of  the 
successes  of  your  rivals,  and  applaud, 
for  the    sake   of  ^  country,  the   good 
they  do  without  you  ?  The  republic 
is  yet  in  her  infancy,  and  you  will  see 
her  grow  in  prosperity  and  happinees. 
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^ith  tlie  anguish  of  despair,  at  not  ha- 
ving contributed  to  her  prosperity  ; 
at  not  rising  with  the  state. 

«  Are  you  unfortunate  ?  Be  so  with 
dignity  j  and  if  you  still  persist  in 
thinking  you  must  withdraw,  I  will  not 
dissuade  you  from  your  purpose,  if  it 
be  true  that  you  can — to  use  a  strong 
figure — dissipate  the  obscurity  of  your 
retreat  by  the  radiance  of  an  honour- 
able and  irreproachable  life.  But  rely 
upon  my  friendship  j  let  your  resent- 
ment cool,  before  you  take  your  de- 
termination ;  cherish  your  ambition, 
because,  at  your  age  and  with  your 
abilities,  it  may  yet  conduct  you  to  no- 
ble ends  :  duty,  however,  should  be 
its  guide.  Their  union  constitutes 
true  greatness." 

This  discourse  did  not  subdue  a 
man  of  «o  violent  and  obstinate  a  cha- 
racter, and  to  whom  all  sober  counsel 
had  become  hateful.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  his  affairs  was,  indeed,  such  as 
that  private  aid  would  not  suffice  to  ex- 
tricate him.  He  had,  the  year  before, 
formed  a  partnership  with  some  owners 
of  privateers,  who  paid  his  share  of 
the  expenses  of  equipment,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  compensated  for  their  ad- 
vances by  his  countenance  and  protec- 
tion ;  but  the  chances  were  adverse  in 
this  hazardous  game,  and  instead  of 
profits  to  be  divided,  there  were  loss- 
es^ to  be  borne.  Arnold,  now  with- 
out credit  or  authority,  was  no  longer, 
for  the  owners,  any  more  than  an  or- 
dinary partner.  They  exacted  his 
proportion  of  the  loss,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  his  difficulties  only  served  to 
render  them  more  urgent  in  their  suit. 
In  this  extremity,  he  tried  a  last  re- 
Bource. 

Congress,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  committed  an  error 
which  proved  of  great  detriment  to 
the  finances.  It  entrusted  some  offi- 
cers with  agencies  which  had  no  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  business 
pi  command  or  mili|:ary  service.     Ar- 


nold, the  least  proper  for  such  trusts, 
was  charged  with  considerable  ones, 
and,  had  heavy  accounts  to  regulate 
for  monies  and  other  supplies  furnish- 
ed in  the  expedition  to  Canada.  His 
claims  were  large,  and  the  commission- 
ers to  whom  they  were  referred  for 
settlement,  reduced  them  to  a  small 
amount  in  comparison.  He  appealed 
from  their  decision  to  Congress,  which 
body,  far  from  answering  his  wishes, 
pronounced  that  the  commissioners 
had  shown  more  lenity  than  rigour  in 
the  Hquidation  of  his  accorunts. 

Disappointed  in  all  his  expectations, 
Arnold  took,  at  last  and  irrevocably, 
the  determination  to  betray  his  coun- 
try. This  project  now  monopoHzed 
his  thoughts.  In  revolving  the  means 
of  carrying  it  into  prompt  execution, 
he  studied  particularly  those  which, 
might  render  the  crime  so  useful  to 
England,  that  it  must  be  viewed  as  a 
service,  calling,  by  its  importance  and 
briUiancy,  for  an  entire  oblivion  of  his 
share  in  the  revolt  of  the  colonies*  He 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  re- 
turned to  his  allegiance,  and  worthy 
of  the  honourable  rewards  due  to  faith- 
ful and  virtuous  citizens. 

As  a  first  step,  the  British  com- 
manders were  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  his  discontent,  but  in  so  guarded 
a  manner,  as  to  leave  a  retreat  open,  in 
case  the  offers  which  might  be  made 
to  him,  should  not  prove  satisfactory. 
Particular  circumstances  facilitated  the 
communications  between  them. 

In  those  revolutions  which  subvert 
established  authority  with  violence,  or 
suddenly  transform  the  constitution  or 
government  of  a  state,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  deserters  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Some  think  them- 
selves ill-requited  for  their  fidelity  ; 
others  for  their  rebellion.  Some  view 
with  jealousy  the  advancement  of  their 
rivals  ;  others  dread  the  overthrow  of 
their  party,  and  look  wistfully  towards 
that  which  they  have  been  so  unlucky 
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or  improvident  as  not  to  prefer :  all 
do  not  push  forward  with  the  same 
perseverance,  and  an  equally  sure  step, 
in  the  slippery  path  on  which  they 
have  entered  ;  many  trip  and  fall. 

We  have  less,  however,  of  indeci- 
sion or  inconstancy  among  the  found- 
ers of  the  republic  of  the  United  Sta- 
tes. The  royalists  and  the  republi- 
cans separated  at  first ;  and  when  each 
party  had  declared  itself,  there  was 
scarcely  an  instance  of  defection  from 
cither.  It  is  true,  that  whole  sects, 
fiuch  as  that  of  the  quakers,  kept  en- 
tirely aloof  from  the  war,  and  the  re- 
publicans acquiesced  in  their  seeming 
neutrality  ;  well  assured,  however, 
that  the  hearts  of  most  of  them  were 
with  the  enemy.  Although  born  in 
the  colonies,  some  of  these  religionists 
existed  there  as  a  foreign  tribe,  insu- 
lated, and  consoling  themselves  for 
their  privations  with  the  expectation 
of  a  deliverer.  Other  families,  not  re- 
strained in  the  same  manner  by  pious 
scruples,  cherished  the  same  attach- 
ment for  England  j  and  so  great  was 
the  prevailing  moderation  of  spirit, 
that  they  were  tolerated  in  the  bosom 
of  the  republic.  Those  who  govern- 
ed it  foresaw  that,  in  the  end,  dissi- 
mulation would  be  of  no  use  to  the 
malcontents  ;  that  their  regrets  must 
gradually  subside,  and  even  their  hopes 
disappear  before  the  general  will,  and 
under  the  empire  of  laws  approved  by 
all  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

The  majority  of  the  disaffected, 
called  tories,  were  therefore  left  un- 
molested in  the  possession  of  their  pro- 
perty, the  enjoyment  of  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  old  order  of  things,  the 
indulgence  of  their  inveterate  habits 
^nd  the  practice  of  their  professions. 
They  were  merely  shut  out  from  pub-, 
lie  employments,  and  thought  sufiB- 
ciently  disabled  and  punished  by  this 
exclusion. 

The  rest,  insignificant  as  to  number, 
persisted' a  long  time,  from  false  views 


©f  interest,  in  rejecting  the  overture* 
of  the  wise  and  moderate,  who  believed 
that  nothing  could  justify  an  injustice  ; 
but  considered  it,  at  the  same  time,  if 
impressed  with  the  seal  of  law,  ne- 
cessity, and  time,  as  having  become 
irrevocable,  and  open  to  reparation 
only  through  the  efforts  and  common 
sacrifices  of  the  whole  community. 

It  was  from  one  of  the  disaffected 
families  that  Arnold  selected  his  wife. 
He  loved  her  with  passionate  fondness, 
and  she  deserved  his  attachment  by 
her  virtues,  and  the  solidity  of  her  un- 
derstanding. In  addition  to  these  ad- 
vantages, she  possessed  an  extraordi- 
nary share  of  beauty,  distinguishable 
even  in  a  country  where  nature  has- 
been  prodigal  of  her  favours  to  the 
sex.  A  considerable  time  before  this 
marriage,  when  Philadelphia  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  rela- 
tives of  the  lady  had  given  an  eager 
welcome  to  the  British  commanders- 
Their  aversion  for  the  revolution  was 
well  Jcnown.  It  was  therefore  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  Arnold  should 
thus  connect  himself  with  this  family  ; 
but  the  Americans  then  enjoyed  their 
rights  with  the  temperance  that  best 
becomes  liberty,  and  he  was  pledged 
to  the  republic  by  so  many  services 
rendered  and  benefits  received,  that 
the  alliance  gave  umbrage  to  no  one.    . 

The  wisest  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders  -had  the  habit  of  remarking, 
that,  in  politics,  the  opinions  of  men 
alone  deserved  attention  ; — ^that  wo- 
men, if  they  made  good  wives  and  mo- 
thers, should  be  left  at  full  liberty  in 
all  other  matters.  The  doctrine  seem- 
ed to  have  no  inconvenience,  because, 
the  greater  part  of  the  women  of  Ame- 
rica were  sincerely  attached  to  the  re- 
volution, and  had  proved  this  attach- 
ment in  a  multitude  of  instances.  Still, 
at  so  critical  a  j-uncture,  the  modera- 
tion of  this  policy  bordered  on  impru- 
dence, and  the  marriage  of  Arnold 
raay  be  enumerated  among  the  causes 
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>f  the  perversion  of  his  first  feelings 
towards  his  country. 

The  leaders  of  the  disaffecte<l  had, 
thenceforward,  free  access  to  him  ;  he 
learned,  insensibly,  to  hsten  to  their 
murmur^  and  regrets  ; — soon,  htr  be- 
gan to  reprove  with  them  the  conduct 
of  the  republicans  ;  to  applaud  that  of 
England,  and  to  condemn  in  every 
particular  the  alliance  with  France, 
His  new  friends  exhorted  him  to  some 
brilliant  deed  of  revenge,  that  should 
efface  the  outrage  which  he  had  suf- 
fered by  the  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial.  They  told  him  that  the  af- 
fectation of  neglect  with  which  he  was 
treated  was  so  much  the  more  injurious, 
as  there  was,  perhaps,  no  one  more 
worthy  than  himself  of  being  invested 
with  the  supreme  command.  '*  If  any 
thing,"  would  they  add,  *'  could  drive 
so  able  an  officer,  as  you  are,  to  de- 
spair, it  were  the  necessity  of  obeying 
the  orders  of  a  general,  who  furnishes, 
daily,  new  proofs  of  the  mediocrity  of 
his  talents.  Look  to  other  auspices 
for  an  opportunity  of  displaying  your 
valour  and  enlarging  your  fame.'* 

The  sound  judgment  of  Washing- 
ton, his  steadiness  and  ability,  had 
long  since  elevated  him  above  all  his 
rivals,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
envy.  His  enemies  still  laboured,  how- 
ever, to  fasten  upon  him,  as  a  general, 
the  reproach  of  mediocrity.  It  is  true, 
that  the  military  career  of  this  great 
man  is  not  marked  by  any  of  those 
achievements  which  seem  prodigious, 
and  of  which  the  splendour  dazzles 
and  astonishes  the  universe ;  but  su- 
blime virtues,  unsullied  with  the  least 
stain,  are  a  species  of  prodigy.  His 
conduct,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  this  war,  invariably  attracted  and 
deserved  the  veneration  and  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  good  of 
his  country  was  the  sole  end  of  his 
exertions— never  personal  glory.  He 
has  been  charged  with  allowing  his 
opinions  to  undergo,  towards  the  close 


of  his  life,  a  change  which  some  have 
ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  age  | , 
others  to  resentment  for  a  heavy^  af- 
front. As  for  me,  I  speak  only  of 
things  of  which  I  was  a  witness..  In 
war  and  in  peace,  Washington  is,  in 
my  eye,  the  most  perfect  model  that 
can  be  offered  to  those  who  would 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  assert  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

As  soon  as  the  Enghsh  commander 
was  apprized  of  the  dispositions  which 
Arnold  discovered,  he  spared  no  pains 
to  consummate  his  defection  ;  and  dis- 
patched emissarie*  charged  with  such 
offers  as  were  most  likely  to  determine 
a  man,  whose  hesitation  was  only  about 
the  means  and  conditions. 

Certain  of  his  proceedings  about 
this  period,  which  were  afterwards 
noted,  warrant  the  supposition,  that  he 
at  first  meant  to  tamper  with  some  of 
his  brother-officers  ;  but  relinquished 
this  design  on  more  mature  reflection. 
The  conspirator  who  admits  confi- 
dants, gives  himself  masters  ;  and  has 
every  thing  to  fear  from  them — -indis- 
cretion, weakness,  remorse.  He  usual- 
ly associates  with  himself,  men  who 
have  no  other  gage  to  offer  than  their 
vices,  their  avarice,  and  the  derange- 
ment of  their  affairs.  Such  persons 
may,  indeed,  be  able  to  close  their 
hearts  to  friendship,  conjugal  and  pa- 
ternal tenderness,  fihal  piety,  grati- 
tude, and  patriotism.  But  can  he  ex- 
pect from  them  that  fidelity,  that  cou- 
rage, that  constancy,  that  kind  of  pro- 
bity, which  is  indispensable  even  in 
conspiracies  ;  that  mastery  of  the  pas- 
sions which  is  so  rarely  found  in  al- 
liance even  with  the  loftiest  virtue  \ 
Most  conspiracies  have,  indeed,  failed 
rather  through  the  treachery  of  ac- 
complices, than  from  defects  in  the 
plan,  or  injudicious  arrangements  On 
the  part  of  the  leader. 

How  many  advantages,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  he  not  enjoy,  who  confines 
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the  secret  of  his  plot  to  his  own  bo- 
som !  He  hastens,  or  retards  the  exe- 
cution of  it,  at  his  pleasure  ;  he  has 
neither  traitors  nor  cowards  to  fear  and 
watch.  He  has,  it  is  true,  a  heavier 
task  to  perform  ;  but  he  runs  less 
danger.  He  is  the  more  easy,  as  those 
whom  he  employs  in  the  promotion  of 
his  scheme,  second  him  unwittingly, 
and  inspire  others,  by  their  example, 
with  the  security  which  they  manifest. 
He  will  discover  his  purpose,  then 
only,  when  things  are  so  far  advanced, 
that  even  the  most  timorous  shall  be 
constrained  to  follow  him,  and  shall 
not  dare  recede  a  single  step. 

Arnold,  though  resolved  to  have  no 
confidant  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
revealed  his  final  determination  to  his 
wife,  who  was  but  too  well  inclined  to 
approve.  His  next  concern  was,  to 
have  it  safely  conveyed  to  the  general 
of  the  enemy.  Too  wary  and  suspi- 
cious to  commit  himself  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  English  emissaries  who 
frequented  his  house,  he  took  good 
care  that  nothing  of  his  real  intentions 
should  be  divined  by  th^se  subaltern 
agents.  There  was,  at  New  York,  a 
man  whom  he  thought  he  could  trust 
without  risk.  This  was  Charles  Be- 
verly Robinson,  an  American  by  birth. 
He  held  the  post  of  colonel  in  the 
British  army  ;  but  his  landed  property, 
and  all  his  fortune,  lay  within  the 
United  States.  His  mansion  even,  by 
which  the  great  river  Hudson  flowed, 
was  included  in  the  American  hnes, 
and  situated  three  miles  lower  than  the 
forts,  upon  the  opposite  bank.  The 
commanding  officers  of  West  Point, 
having  found  it  deserted,  had  made  it 
their  quarters. 

Arnold  wrote  to  this  officer,  that 
the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  and 
other  considerations  to  be  afterwards 
disclosed,  had  produced  a  change  in 
his  poHtical  sentiments  ;  that  he  aspi- 
red to  merit  thenceforward  the  favour 
of  the  king  ;  that  he  could  render  sig- 


nal services  ;  and  wished  to  enter  into 
a  correspondence  on  the  subject  with 
Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

This  overture  was  well  received, 
and,  a  direct  communication  with  the 
English  general  being  established,  it 
was  agreed  that  Arnold  should  dis- 
semble, with  the  utmost  care,  his  dis- 
content ;  that  he  should  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  a  command  from  Ge- 
neral Washington  ; — that  as  soon  as 
he  succeeded,  he  should  consult  with 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  to  his  ulterior 
movements,  and  be  guided  by  the  in- 
structions which  would  be  given  to 
him. 

From  this  time,  in  fact,  he  entirely 
altered  his  manner  and  language.  He 
affected  to  have  forgotten  the  affront 
of  the  1-eprimand,  and  pretended  to  feel 
a  more  lively  attachment  than  ever  to 
the  cause'^of  independence. 

Congress  had  just  been  informed,  by 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  of  the 
sailing  of  the  French  army,  under  the 
command  of  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
and  the  most  profound  secrecy  had 
been  enjoined  upon  the  whole  assem- 
bly. This  was  not,  however,  univer- 
sally observed,  and  Arnold  heard  t\\e 
news,  with  the  attention  it  merited, 
from  an  inconsiderate  member.  A 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  operations 
arranged  for  the  campaign,  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  success  of  his 
schemes.  He  presumed  that  it  must 
be  deposited  with  the  envoy  of  France. 
Although  he  had  abstained  from  visit- 
ing him,  after  the  repulse  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  he  was  not  ignorant  that 
the  minister  continued  to  bear  him 
much  good  will ;  and  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  an  interview. 

Arnold  told  him  that  he  hoped  the 
arrival,  now  expected,  of  the  French 
army,  would  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion  ;  and  then  veiling  his  cu- 
riosity  under  the  appearances  of  a  very 
natural  solicitude  for  the  success  of 
the  expedition,  he  tried  every  means 
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hre  the  army  would  debark, 
and  when  it  would  form  a  junction 
with  that  of  Washington. 

To  questions  more  adroit  than  mo- 
dest, the  envoy  replied  at  first,  with  a 
mixture  of  frankness  and  reserve,  "  I 
talk  of  these  matters  only  with  the 
committees  whom  Congress  appoints 
to  confer  with  me."  But  he  added, 
that  the  plan  of  operations  would  be 
settled  in  a  conference  between  the 
commander  in  chief  and,  the  French 
general,  and  that  commissioners  who 
left  France  before  the  army,  had  just 
arrived,  and  announced  to  him  that  the 
squadron  must  have  sailed  a  few  weeks 
after  their  departure.  This  last  reve- 
lation would  hare  been,  perhaps,  ill- 
timed  and  unnecessary,  even  if  made  to 
a  friend  worthy  of  confidence.  For 
Arnold,  it  was  a  precious  discovery, 
although  seemingly  of  little  importance. 
It  determined  him  to  precipitate  his 
defection. 

The  country  through  which  the 
Hudson  flows,  was  the  principal  theatre 
of  the  war.  A  station  in  this  quarter 
would,  he  thought,  beat  answer  his 
purpose.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  localities.  He  examined  with 
minute  attention,  in  what  spot,  by 
what  operations,  he  could  most  bene- 
ficially second  the  enterprises  of  the 
British,  and  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant position  'to  betray  into  their 
hands.  When  his  plan  was  once  fixed, 
his  confidence  in  the  resources  of  his 
genius  made  him  sure  of  success. 

The  Hudson,  which  is  also  called 
the  North  River,  takes  its  rise  near 
the  frontiers  of  Canada,  in  mountains 
inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  who  were 
then  enemies  of  the  Americans,  and 
formidable  for  their  craft  and  ferocity. 
The  river  has  a  wide  and  deep  bed. 
Frigates,  and  even  stouter  ships,  can 
ascend  as  high  as  within  twenty  leagues 
of  Albany,  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
8ea.     At  this  point  rocks  impede  the 


navigation  for  large  vessels.  The  river 
traverses  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
divides  the  territory  lying  to  the  cast 
of  Pennsylvania  into  two  parts  unequal 
in  surface,  but  mutually  dependent  in 
time  of  war.  Several  cities  have  been 
built  on  its  banks.  Saratoga,  conse- 
crated by  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  is 
only  at  a  small  distance.  Among  the 
cities,  I  should  notice  Albany,  inha- 
bited by  families  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, who  had  not  lost  their  vernacular 
languages  ;  and  Hudson,  then  just  be- 
ginning to  rise,  and  which  a  few  years 
have  enlarged  to  a  considerable  city. 
You  remarked  also,  on  the  left,  thfe 
beautiful  seat  of  the  Livingston  family, 
whose  virtues  and  intelligence  minis- 
tered so  usefully  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. The  river  forms  a  vast  and 
convenient  port  before  the  city  of  New 
York,  and,  a  little  below,  empties  it- 
self into  the  sea. 

The  present  aspect  of  this  country 
verifies  the  glowing  prediction  made 
by  Congress  to  the  people  of  the 
Union,  at  an  epoch  when  the  posture 
of  affairs  was  such  as  to  beget  a  gene- 
ral discouragement.  <*  Every  country, 
if  free  and  cultivated,  will  produce  as 
many  inhabitants  as  it  can  contain. 
Hence  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  future  population  of  these  states. 
Extensive  wildernesses,  now  scarcely 
known  or  explored,  remain  yet  to  be 
cultivated  ;  and  vast  lakes  and  rivers, 
whose  waters  have  for  ages  rolled  in 
silence  and  obscurity  to  the  oceai],  arc 
yet  to  hear  the  din  of  industry,  become 
subservient  to  commerce,  and  boast 
delightful  villages,  gilded  spires,  and 
spacious  cities,  rising  on  their  banks." 
If  the  English  could  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Hudson, 
they  would  have  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication between  the  two  banks,  and 
operating  upon  one  or  the  other  at 
their  choice,  would  have  found  the 
Americans  reduced  to  half  their  force, 
wherever   they  might  have   attacked 
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them.  On  one  side  of  the  river  were 
the  arsenals  and  the  park  of  artillery  ; 
on  the  other,  magazines,  and  stores  of 
every  description.  On  the  east,  the 
country,  abundant  in  cattle,  was  ill- 
provided  with  grain  ;  on  the  west, 
grain  only  was  to  be  found  ;  so  that 
it  became  impossible  to  maintain  an 
army  for  more  than  three  months,  on 
either  side,  without  a  ready  commu- 
nication with  the  other. 

During  the  preceding  campaign, 
the  British  ascended  the  river  freely  in 
their  armed  ships,  and  it  required  such 
immense  works  to  obstruct  the  navi- 
gation, that  they  believed  Congress  to 
be  little  disposed  to  undertake,  and 
still  less  able  to  execute  them. 

The  arrival  of  the  army  of  French 
auxiliaries  admonished  the  English 
commanders^  however,  that  a  great 
crisiB  was  approaching,  and  that  they 
had  been  guilty  of  a  capital  error,  but 
too  common,  in  omitting  to  push  the 
war  with  the  utmcst  vigour  from  the 
commencement. 

Washington,  on  his  part,  had  form.  _ 
ed  the  project  of  shutting  up  the  Bri- 
tish in  New  York,  and  he  could  not 
accomphsh  it,  without  first  excluding 
them  from  the  Hudson.  Engineers  of 
great  skill  had  been  sent  to  him  by 
the  French  government.  He  com- 
missioned them  to  survey  the  banks  of 
the  river,  upon  a  line  of  twenty  leagues, 
in  ascending  above  New  York.  They 
ascertained  that  the  most  advantageous 
position  for  his  purpose  was  at  West- 
Point.  This  is  the  name  of  a  hill  si- 
tuate on  the  west  side  ;  it  is  composed 
of  huge  crags,  and  blocks  of  stone, 
which  nature  has  heaped  fantastically, 
one  upon  the  other.  It  protrudes  into 
the  middle  of  the  river,  impels  its  wa- 
ters upon  the  opposite  bank,  and  nar- 
rows it  to  less  than  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  According  to  some,  this 
rock  might,  formerly,  have  extended 
entirely  across.  Whether  the  Hudson, 
in  progress  of  time,  forced  a  passage 


through  the  mighty  mass,  or  the  open* 
ingwere  effected  by  some  other  agency* 
the  waters  which,  from  their  source, 
flow  from  north  to  south,  are  sudden- 
ly diverted  into  a  deep  and  narrow 
bed,  and  form  a  sort  of  half-cincture 
about  the  Point  ;  taking  then  their 
original  direction,  they  fill,  as  far  as 
New  York,  a  channel  worn  by  ages, 
and  m  many  parts  a  league  and  a  half 
wide. 

New  York  was,  at  this  time,  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  who  had  assem- 
bled there  the  greatest  part  of  their 
troops  The  f  Ttress  of  West- Point, 
unrivalled  in  importance  during  war, 
is  distant  t  wer;ty  leagues  from  this  city. 
The  cliff  on  which  it  stands,  rests 
agamst  a  lofty  ridge,  broken  uito  small 
eminences  that  form  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre ;  it  is  washed  bt  low  by  the 
river, and  terminates  abcve  in  2i plateau, 
upon  which  the  principal  works  are 
constructed.  The  most  considerable 
of  these  bears  the  name  of  the  Ame- 
rican General  Clinton.  The  declivity 
is  exceedingly  steep  nearly  all  around, 
and  the  only  side  on  which  the  enceinte 
is  accessible  was  thickly  palisaded  and 
defended  by  batteries.  An  escalade, 
the  sole  mode  of  carrying  the  works, 
could  not  be  attempted  but  with  ex- 
treme "hazard.  There  are  several  re- 
doubts upon  the  eminences  which  com- 
mand fort  Clinton,  and  one  of  them  is 
called  after  Putnam,  a  general  renown- 
ed for  feats  of  extraordinary  prowess. 
These  redoubts  covered  each  other, 
the  garrisons  and  the  ammunition- 
stores  were  under  casemates  which 
no  bombardment  could  affect.  The 
works  were,  in  part,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
and  partly  constructed  with  enormous 
trunks  of  trees  felled  on  the  spot ; 
they  communicated  by  defiles.  It  was 
a  groupe  of  strong-holds,  connected 
by  a  common  system  of  defence  ;  and 
it  might  have  been  apprehended,  that, 
with  this  complicate  arrangement,  there 
would  be  no  security  for  the  lower 
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ts,  if  an  enemy  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  the  upper  ;  but  the 
ruggedness  of  the  grounds,  tliick 
woods,  and  numerous  abattis,  rendered 
the  transport  of  artillery  impracticable, 
and  common  prudence  would  forbid 
an  assailant  to  entangle  himself  in  tl)e 
defiles. 

These  impregnable  fortifications 
would  not,  of  themselves,  have  com- 
manded the  navigation  of  the  river. 
Another  kind  of  work  had  therefore 
"been  added.  Constitution-Island  di- 
vides thebed  of  the  Hudson  unequally, 
at  the  bend  which  it  makes  before 
West-Point,  and  the  western  branch 
is  nothing  more  than  a  shallow,  marshy 
bottom.  The  island  is  a  pile  of  bare 
rocks  ;  the  approach  was  defended  by- 
batteries  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
and  the  glacis  formed  in  the  rock 
might  bid  defiance  to  trenches.  A 
heavy  chain  cramped  into  the  rocks  of 
the  island  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 
into  those  of  West-Point,  and  sup- 
ported at  intervals  by  buoys,  stretched 
across  the  angle  made  by  the  river, 
and  formed  an  effectual  bar. 

This  chain  was  in  some  sort  the 
centre  and  bulwark  of  all  the  defences, 
and  the  other  works  which  covered 
the  two  banks  of  the  river  at  its  bend, 
were  destined  to  protect  it.  Twenty 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  discharging 
grape,  menaced  those  who  should  at- 
tempt to  cut  a  link,  and  would  have 
sunk  their  boats  in  a  few  mom.ents. 
The  trial  might  be  made  by  means  of 
a  vessel  beaked  with  iron,  and  driven 
against  it  with  the  whole  impetus  of 
wind  and  tide  ;  but  the  chain  moving 
upon  a  roller  at  one  end,  would  length- 
en and  grow  slack  ;  the  shock  being 
thus  broken,  the  chain  stiffened  again, 
and  the  vessel  turned  aside,  must  be 
stranded  on  one  or  the  other  shore, 
and  remain  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
batteries,  many  of  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  at  the  same  time  upon 
all  points  of  this  strait.     These  forts 


were  provided  with  all  necessary  mu- 
nitions, and  defended  by  four  thousand 
men.  They  had  been  built  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year,  and — what  is 
worthy  of  remark — at  no  expence. 
Soldiers,  who  received  no  pay,  had 
raised  them  with  their  own  hands ; 
French  engineers  had  superintended 
the  execution  of  their  own  plans, — in 
the  utmost  detail,  and  without  any 
emolument  whatever.  Whdt  salary 
could  have  vied  with  the  honour  of 
being  thus  useful ! 

When  these  works  were  finished* 
the  English  became  sensible,  though 
too  late,  that  they  should  not  have 
left  their  enemy  either  the  means  or 
the  leisure  to  construct  them.  They 
were  not  in  a  situation  to  cany  them 
by  open  force,  and  must  renounce  of- 
fensive operations,  while  the  river  con- 
tinued impassable  so  near  to  New 
York. 

Arnold  aimed  at  the  chief  command 
of  this  important  post.  He  was  not 
unconscious  that  a  general  who  selk 
himself  to  the  enemy,  forfeits,  in  that 
instant,  whatever  glory,  esteem,  or 
fame  he  may  have  earned  ;  that  his 
laurels  are  blasted  by  his  treason,  and 
that  the  nation  who  buys  him,  looks 
rather  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  which 
she  inflicts  on  her  adversary,  than  to 
the  value  of  the  acquisition  which  she 
herself  makes.  He  could  not  consent 
to  be  received  as  a  deserter  ;  and  since 
he  must  despair  of  being  able  to  carry 
over  with  him,  even  a  single  battalion 
of  the  army,  he  concluded  to  betray 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  all  the 
forts  of  West- Point,  with  their  garri- 
sons, and  the  arms  and  imnjense  stores 
which  were  deposited  there  ;  for.  Fort 
Clinton  contained,  besides  the  ammu- 
nition necessary  for  its  own  defence, 
the  stock  of  powder  of  the  whole  army, 
lodged  in  one  of  its  vaults. 

The  command  of  the  fort  had  been 
entrusted  to  General  Howe,  an  officer 
of  tried  courage,  but  of  limited  capa- 
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city,  and  who  could  be  employed  else- 
where, without  inconvenience  to  the 
service.  The  wounds  of  Arnold  did 
not  as  yet  allow  him  to  mount  on 
horseback  ; — they  did  not  disqualify 
him,  however,  for  conducting  the  de- 
fence of  a  citadel.  He  had  early  se- 
cured the  patronage  of  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Although  the  laws  of  that  state  en- 
force a  complete  equality  of  rights, 
there  are  still  families  who  possess 
much  influence,  and  a  kind  of  patri- 
cian dignity  acquired  by  merit  and 
talents,  a  more  liberal  education,  an 
independent  fortune,  and  hereditary 
services.  It  is  an  actual  nobility  in  a 
country  where  we  suppose  none  to  ex- 
ist ;  but  it  descends  to  the  son  only 
with  the  virtues  of  the  father. 

Livingston,  then  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, wrote  to  the  commander  in  chief 
recommending  Arnold  for  this  post. 
General  Schuyler  repaired  to  camp, 
from  his  residence  in  Albany,  in  or- 
der to  support  this  recommendation. 
Washington  knew  that  Arnold  had 
made  no  effort  to  retrieve  his  charac- 
ter, since  the  reprimand  ;  he  showed, 
therefore,  at  first,  some  repugnance  to 
employ  him  ;  and,  when  Schuyler 
persisted  in  his  solicitations^  said  to 
him — "  I  cannot  easily  give  my  con- 
fidence to  a  man  of  so  bad  a  reputa- 
tion."— "  Recollect,"  answered  Schuy- 
ler, "  that,  in  revolutions,  we  have  it 
not  always  in  our  power  to  cull  from 
among  immaculate  men.  Such  as  Ar- 
nold, faulty  as  they  are,  may  render 
important  services.  There  is,  besides, 
danger  in  leaving  them  to  themselves, 
and  in  idleness.  It  would  be  safer  to 
overlook  good  men."  He  showed 
Washington,  at  the  same  time,  a  let- 
ter in  which  Arnold  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  be  relieved  from  his  state  of 
inaction,  and  to  render  new  services  to 
his  country. 

The  commander  in  chief,  thus  im- 
portuned, finished  by  saying,  «*  The 


campaign  is  about  to  be  opened  ;  onr 
army  is  to  advance  very  near  to  New 
York  ;  we  shall  leave  West- Point  be- 
hind us,  this  post  will  be  of  great 
importance,  and  a  few  invalids  will  be 
sufficient  to  guard  it.  I  think  that 
such  a  station  will  not  suit  the  enter- 
prising character  of  Arnold.  More- 
over, there  are  no  degrees  in  confi- 
dence :  It  must  be  given,  particularly 
in  war,  entire,  or  not  at  all.  I  know 
his  talents,  and  if  I  consent  to  employ 
them,  I  could  wish  it  to  be  in  attack- 
ing, and  not  awaiting  the  enemy,  I 
desire  to  converse  with  him,  and  make 
other  propositions.  However,  if  he  M 
continues  to  prefer  West-Point,  he  1 
will  not  experience  a  refusal." 

Arnold,  when  made  acquainted  with 
this  reply,  anxiously  dissem.bled  the 
joy  which  it  gave  him.  He  proceed- 
ed to  the  camp,  and  thanked  the  com- 
mander in  chief  for  his  confidence, 
without  evincing,  however,  any  extra- 
ordinary satisfaction.  "  I  wish,"  said 
Washington,  "  to  place  you  in  a  si- 
tuation which  will  afford  you  the  op- 
portunity of  re-instating  yourself  in 
the  affections  of  your  fellow  citizens, 
and  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  worthy 
of  so  excellent  an  officer.  The  Bri- 
tish meditate  an  expedition,  which 
will  oblige  them  to  weaken  the  garri- 
son of  New  York.  A  part  of  their 
army  is  already  embarked,  and  if  this 
detachment  should  sail,  I  will  seize 
the  occasion  to  attack  the  city.  1 
propose  to  you  the  command  of  thr 
left  wing  of  the  army  with  which  1 
shall  advance." 

This  offer  must  have  tempted  a  man 
so  greedy  of  fame  ; — he  had,  however, 
gone  too  far  to  recede.  He  again  al- 
leged the  condition  of  his  wounds, 
and  repeated,  that  until  they  were 
fully  healed,  he  coveted  no  other  com- 
mand than  of  West-Point,  but  that  lie 
hoped  to  be,  ere  long,  fit  to  march 
whithersoever  he  might  be  called. 
Washington  heard  this  excuse  with- 
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with  the  remark,  that  he  consigned 
him  to  West-Point,  until  he  was  a'ple 
to  accept  a  command  mofe  worthy  of 
his  talents. 

The  news  of  the  appointment  soon 
reached  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs  Arnold 
received  it  in  the  midst  of  a  large  as» 
sembly.  Her  emotions  were  60  power- 
ful that  she  swooned ;  no  one  could 
then  suspect  the  cause  ;  and  her  agi- 
tation was  ascribed  to  the  joy  which 
she  experienced  at  the  re-establish- 
ment of  her  husband  in  the  confidence 
of  Washington.  But  for  this  incident, 
— so  profound  was  the  dissimulation 
of  Arnold, — it  would  never  have  been 
known  that  he  had  disclosed  his  plans 
to  his  wife. 

Arnold,  a  traitor  to  his  own  country, 
was  apprehensive  lest  those  to  whom 
he  was  about  tp  sell  himself,  might 
prove  treacherous  to  him.  Pie  felt  an- 
xious to  receive  the  price  of  his  igno- 
minious bargain  at  the  moment  of  its 
ratification  :  but  he  could  extort  no- 
thing more  than  a  promise  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  the  as- 
surance that  he  should  be  maintained 
in  the  British  army,  in  the  grade  of 
Brigadier- General,  which  he  already 
held  at  home. 

Such  were  the  rewards  for  which 
he  stipulated  with  tlie  English,  the 
subjugation  of  a  people  who  fought 
to  become  the  freest,  an4  who  will 
soon  be  among  the  most  powerful  of 
the  earth  ! 

About  a  month  previous  (10th 
July,  1780,)  the  first  division  of  the 
French  army  arrived  at  Newport,  in 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  Circum- 
stances became  every  day  more  and 
more  critical  for  the  English.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  had  relinquished  his 
projected  expedition.  He  urged  Ar- 
nold to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  sup- 
posed the  thing  easy  for  a  general  who 
was  master  of  the  forts  and  the  river  ; 
but  there  were,  in  fact,  numerous  ob- 
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stacks  in  the  way,  and  of  these,  the 
presence  of  the  commander  in  chief 
was  the  most  serious.  Arnold  knew 
his  vigilance  and  activity.  He  insist- 
ed, therefore,  with  Clinton,  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  deliberation,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  all  should  be  m  readiness  to 
improve  the  first  favourable  opportu- 
nity which  fortune  might  tender. 

A  young  ofiicer  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion served  in  the  British  army.  I    He 
was  endowed   with  all    the   quahtiea 
which  render  a  man  useful  to  his  coan'* 
try,  and  dear  to  society.     This  was 
John  Andre,  adjutant -general  of  the 
army.     Clinton  had  taken  him  as  his 
aid-de  camp,  and  did  not  disdain  him 
as  a  counsellor.     While  Philadelphia 
was  in  the  occupation  of  the  British, 
Andre  contracted  ties   of  friendship 
with  the  parents  of  Mrs  Arnold  ;  he 
was   received    into   their    house   and 
among  their  children,  with  the  fami- 
Uarity  which  the  manners  of  the  coun- 
try authorise,  and  which  is  there  found 
compatible  with  the  utmost  purity  of 
morals,    and   strictness   of   decorum. 
This  friendship  was  kept  in  vigour 
after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia^, 
by  a  commerce  of  letters  which  still 
continued.     Arnold  was  privy  to  the 
circumstance,  and  the  first  to  request, 
that  Andre  should  be  m>ade  the  de- 
positary of  all  the  particulars  of  the 
enterprise  which  he  meditated.     CHn- 
ton  had  the  same  wish,  and  in  com- 
mitting this  business  to  him  whom  he 
deemed  most  capable  of  managing  it 
well,  he  gratified  his  young  friend  with 
a   sure   opportunity   of   meriting    the 
most  distinguished  favours,  as  the  re- 
ward of  a  masterstroke  which  was  to 
terminate  the  war. 

A  correspondence  ensued  between 
Arnold  and  Andre  under  the  supposi- 
titious names  of  Giistavus  and  Ander- 
son, Mercantile  relations  were  feign- 
ed to  disguise  the  real  object,  and  an 
American,  whose  dwelling  stood  be- 
tween the  lines  that  separated  the  t>»0 
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armies,  served  as  a  common  messen- 
ger. 

At  this  period,  the  rumour  began 
to  spread  of  a  second  division  of  the 
French  army  having  sailed,  and  that 
Washington  only  awaited  its  arrival  to 
begin  the  siege  of  N^w  York.  The 
Marshal  de  Castries,  who  then  adminis- 
tered the  department  of  the  marine 
with  so  much  reputation,  had,  in  fact, 
advised  the  French  envoy,  of  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  a  second  ex- 
pedition. Occurrences  forei^^n  to  this 
narrative  determined  it  otherwise. 

Clinton^  however,  caused  Arnold 
to  be  told  that  it  was  time  to  act ; 
that  a  day  must  be  fixed  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  forts,  and  that,  if  time 
were  given  to  the  allies  to  effect  a 
junction,  it  might  no  longer  be  in  the 
povver  of  Arnold  himself  to  fulfil  his 
engagements.  He  asked  also,  plans 
of  the  forts,  and  the  instructions  ne- 
cessary for  the  safe  guidance  of  the 
British  troops  when  they  were  sent  to 
take  possession  of  West-Point. 

Arnold  replied  to  these  new  impor- 
tunities in  the  language  concerted  with 
Andre.  **  Our  master  goes  away  the 
17th  of  this  month.  He  will  be  ab- 
sent five  or  six  days  ;  let  us  avail  our- 
selves of  this  interval  to  arrange  our 
business.  Come  immediately  and  meet 
me  at  the  lines,  and  we  will  settle  de- 
finitively the  risks  and  profits  of  the 
co-partnership.  All  will  be  ready  ; 
but  this  interview  is  indispensable,  and 
must  precede  the  sailing  of  our  ship.'* 
It  was  thus  that  Arnold  apprized 
Clinton  of  the  approaching  departure 
of  the  commander  in  chief.  Washing- 
ton had,  in  fact,  given  a  rendezvous 
to  Count  dc  Rochambeau,  general  of 
the  French  land-forces,  and  to  the  Che- 
valier de  Ternay,  commander  of  the 
squadron.  They  were  to  meet  at 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  to  confer 
about  the  operations  of  this  and  the 
ensuing  campaigns.  But  Arnold  was 
not  correctly  advised  as  to  the  period 


of  Washington's  departure,  and  the 
mistake  led  to  important  consequen- 
ces. 

He  had,  in  other  letters,  solicited 
an  interview  with  Andre, ^and  he  now 
exacted  it  as  a  condition  indispensable 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise. 
Hitherto,  every  thing  had  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes.  There  had  been  a 
total  absence  of  those  mysterious  ru- 
mours, and  vague  surmises,  which  ac- 
company and  seem  to  portend  a  great 
conspiracy:  Never  had  so  momentous 
a  plot  been  more  felicitously  brought 
so  near  to  its  execution.  This  pro-  » 
found  secrecy  was  owing  to  the  pre-  M 
caution  of  Arnold,  in  not  having  un-  ^ 
bosomed  himself  to  any  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  in  admitting  only 
Andre  and  Beverley,  as  correspon- 
dents. He  took  credit  for  this  policy, 
and  his  instances  for  an  interview  with 
Andre  arose  chiefly  from  his  resolu- 
tion to  confide  to  the  hands  of  this 
officer  alone,  the  maps  and  particular 
information  which  Clinton  demanded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
general  saw  more  danger  than  utility 
in  the  measure.  He  refused  to  autho- 
rise it  when  it  was  first  suggested,  and 
feared  lest,  by  multiplying  precautions, 
a  plan  otherwise  so  well  conducted, 
should  be  defeated  in  the  end.  But 
Andre,  who  was  to  reap  the  chief  ho- 
nour, burnt  with  impatience  for  its  ' 
termination.  He  had  even  conceived  a 
hope  no  less  flattering  to  his  ambition 
than  the  project  of  occupying  the 
forts  ;  which  was,  to  reach  them  on 
the  very  day  of  Washington's  return^ 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  make  prisoner  of 
the  general.  But  he  withheld  this 
idea  from  Clinton,  under  the  appre« 
hension  that  he  might  not  deem  it 
quite  so  feasible,  and  satisfied  himself 
with  requesting  permission  to  meet 
Arnold.  The  English  general  acqui- 
esced at  length,  and  in  leaving  the 
management  of  the  affair  entirely  to 
his  discretion,  exhorted  him,  to  con- 
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suit  his  prudence,  more  than  his  cou- 
rage, which  could  never  be  in  default. 
**  The  war  was  to  be  finished  at  one 
blow,  and  the  highest  honours  to  be 
his  reward." 

The  17th  of  September,  the  day 
specified  for  the  departure  of  Wash- 
ington, passed,  and  he  was  still  at 
West-Point.  Arnold  advertised  Clin- 
ton of  the  delay,  and  explained  his 
mistake  by  mentioning  a  circumstance 
which  had  not  been  before  noted. 
The  l7th  fell  on  a  Sunday,  a  day 
which  the  Americans  consecrated  en- 
tirely to  the  duties  of  religion,  and  on 
which  most  of  them  abstained  even 
from  journeys,  which, elsewhere, would 
be  thought  indispensably  necessary. 
Clinton  admitted  this  explanation  the 
more  readily,  as  he  knew  that  Wash- 
ington respected  the  scruples  of  others, 
and  was  himself  very  religious. 

To  obviate  untoward  accidents,  it 
was  agreed  chat  Andre  should  leave 
New  York  only  on  the  19th  Septem- 
ber, and  reach  the  American  forts 
about  the  20th.  The  youth,  now  at 
the  summit  of  his  wishes,  and  proba- 
bly exulting  at  the  prospect  of  per- 
sonal dangers  which  would  give  lus- 
tre to  the  exploit,  embarked  in  the 
night  on  board  the  Vulture  sloop  of 
war.  Clinton  sent  with  him  Beverley 
Robinson,  the  colonel  through  whom 
Arnold  had  made  his  first  overture. 
He  expected,  that  the  prudence  of  this 
ofiicer  would  moderate  the  ardour  of 
Andre.  Moreover,  Arnold  occupied 
Robinson's  house,  and  the  private  af- 
fairs which  the  latter  as  a  refugee  had 
to  adjust  with  Congress,  furnished  a 
plausible  pretence  for  approaching  the 
American  lines  and  posts.  On  the 
20th  of  September,  they  arrived  al- 
most opposite  to  fort  Montgomery, 
situated  on  the  same  side  as  West- 
,  Point,  five  miles  lower  down.  They 
cast  anchor  in  sight  of  the  nearest 
American  redoubts,  but  beyond  the 
reach  of  some  small  cannon,  the  only 


artillery  of  those  redoubts.  The  Vul- 
ture got  aground  at  low  .water.  The 
movement  on  board,  and  some  signals 
which  she  made,  alarmed  the  vigilance 
of  Colonel  Livingston,  who  command- 
ed at  Verplank's  Point,  and  had  gone 
out  of  the  fort  to  observe  what  was 
passing.  He  ascertained,  on  recon- 
noitring, that  the  sloop  might  be  siink 
by  one  or  two  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  ; 
and  as  those  of  the  forts  which  he  com- 
manded were  of  too  small  ^  calibre, 
he  requested  larger  from  Arnold,  The 
general  refused  them  ;  to  the  great 
surprise  of  Livingston.  But  tacit 
obedience  is  the  life  of  discipline,  and 
he  acquiesced  in  some  idle  excuse. 

Two  days  elapsed  after  the  Sunday, 
and  still  Washington  had,  apparently, 
made  no  preparations  for  departure. 
Arnold  was  himself  uneasy  at  this  dis- 
appointment, but  the  apprehension  of 
exciting  suspicion  by  too  frequent 
communications,  prevented  him  from 
making  it  known  to  Clinton.  The 
English  general  was  informed  of  it 
through  another  channel.  He  knew 
the  unprincipled  character  of  Arnold, 
and  could  comprehend  the  probability 
of  a  snare  masked  by  a  counterfeit 
scheme  of  treason.  He  was  the  more 
disquieted,  as  Andre  and  Robinson 
were  already  far  on  the  way,  and  there 
was  equal  inconvenience  in  leaving 
them  ignorant,  or  advising  them  of 
their  danger.  If  Arnold  were  sincere 
in  his  defection,  their  return  to  New 
York  would  disconcert  all  his  mea- 
sures, and  expose  him  to  serious  risks. 
If  he  deceived  the  British,  all  the  risks 
were  for  Andre  and  Robinson. 

They  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
communicate  with  the  shore,  but  per- 
suaded that  Washington  must  have  set 
out  for  the  conferences  of  Hartford, 
they  put  in  execution  a  stratagem  ar- 
ranged beforehand  with  Arnold,  to 
facilitate  the  rendezvous.  Robinson 
wrote  to  the  American  general  Put- 
nam, as  if  to  transact  with  him  busi- 
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ness  relating  to  his  property,  and  pro- 
posed an  in.terview.  In  this  letter  was 
enclosed  another  addressed  to  General 
Arnold,  wherein  Robinson  solicited  a 
conference  with  him,  in  case  Putnam 
should  be  absent.  The  packet  being 
directed  to  Arnold,  would  be  opened 
only  by  him  ;  but  if,  perchance,  it  fell 
into  other  hands,  the  whole  could  be 
read  without  exciting  suspicion  of  a 
plot.  This  letter  was  dispatched  to 
the  shore  by  a  flag  of  truce  as  soon  as 
the  sloop  had  cast  anchor.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  very  day  fixed  by 
Washington  for  his  departure.  He 
had  never  meant  to  set  out  earlier,  and 
had  neither  sanctioned  nor  contradicted 
the  various  rumours  current  on  the 
subject. 

lie  left  his  quarters  in  the  morning, 
and  on  reaching  the  bank,  found  A 7-- 
nold  there  witli  his  barge,  ready  to 
transport  him  to  the  other  side.  In 
crossing,  Washington  remarked  the 
sloop  with  the  English  flag,  and  took 
a  spy-glass  to  observe  her  motions 
more  narrowly.  Some  moments  after, 
he  gave  to  an  officer  near  him,  in  a  low 
voice  according  to  his  usual  manner, 
an  order  probably  of  no  consequence, 
which  Arnold  was  unable  to  overhear. 
Arnold  was  guilty,  and  whatever  he 
could  not  immediately  penetrate,  alarm- 
ed his  fears.  He  supposed^  that  the 
General  could  not  remain  ignorant  of 
the  circumstance  of  the  flag  of  truce  ; 
and,  doubtful  even  whether  he  might 
not  be  already  acquainted  with  it,  he 
thought  it  well  to  show  him  the  two 
letters  which  he  had  received,  asking 
him  at  the  same  time,  what  course  he 
ought  to  pursue.  Washington,  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons,  dissuaded 
him  from  seeing  Robinson,  and  direct- 
ed him  to  give  for  answer  to  this  offi- 
cer, that  his  private  business  appertain- 
ed exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the/ 
civil  authority.  They  touched  the 
shore  just  as  this  conversation  ceased. 
The  commander  in  chief,  whose  pre- 


sence kept  Arnold  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexity, landed,  and  pursued  his  jour- 
ney to  Hartford,  with  his  ordinary 
celerity.  Thus  was  the  main  obstacle 
removed,  and  the  plot  could  proceed. 

An  extraordinary  concurrence  of 
circumstances  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Arnold  the  most  important  post  of 
the  United  States,  and  removed,  for 
several  days,  both  the  American  and 
French  commanders  from  their  armies. 
The  minister  of  France  himself  had 
repaired  to  Hartford,  as  well  as  other 
personages,  whose  absence  interrupted 
those  counsels  and  measures  which  the 
treason,'  had  it  succeeded,  would  have 
rendered  more  necessary  than  ever. 
On  the  very  day  before,  Admiral  Rod- 
ney, as  if  guided  by  the  benign  stars 
of  England,  had  arrived  from  the  West 
Indies  at  New  York,  with  ten  sail  of 
the  line ; — a  reinforcement  which  gave 
the  English  a  great  superiority  over 
the  French  squadron  in  the  American 
waters. 

The  opinion  uttered  by  Washing- 
ton in  such  positive  terma,  concerning 
the  conference  with  Robinson, — the 
order  heard  by  several  persons  present, 
— became,  however,  a  law  for  Arnold, 
with  respect  to  his  ostensible  conduct. 
It  was,  in  this  way,  the  first  obstacle 
that  thwarted  the  measures  concerted 
between  him  and  Andre.  They  could 
not  meet  publicly,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  flag  of  truce,  and  though  Andre 
had  used  this  means  to  reach  the  lines, 
they  were  obliged  to  arrange  a  secret 
interview. 

I  should  not  omit  to  notice  in  this 
place,  the  just  censures  that  have  been 
passed  on  this  abuse  of  a  signal,  under 
shelter  of  which  mankind  have  stipu- 
lated to  approach  each  other  with  pa- 
cific intentions,  even  amid  the  fiercest 
animosities  of  war.  Hostilities  are  at 
once  suspended  at  the  sight  of  a  flag  ; 
enemies  hold  discourse,  and  agree  upon 
matters  of  reciprocal  utility.  The 
most  savage  nations  make  known  to 
1* 
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y  established  signals,  that 
they  wish  to  parley — even  upon  the 
field  of  battle — and  they  respect  those 
signals.  It  is  true,  that  the  laws  of 
war  have  not  prohibited  the  seduce- 
ments  by  which  a  general  of  an  enemy 
is  led  astray  from  his  duty.  But  to 
employ  a  flag  of  truce,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance a  scheme  of  treason,  is  to  hide 
the  sword  under  the  olive-branch, — to 
sever  the  last  tie  that  can  unite  the 
species,  when  those  of  benevolence  and 
humanity  are  dissolved.  One  regrets 
to  see  so  high-minded  a  soldier  as  An- 
dre, so  little  scrupulous  on  this  point. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  concealed, 
that  those  who  tamper  or  combine  in 
schemes  of  treason,  can  hardly  be  fas- 
tidious about  the  choice  of  means. 
The  English,  who  so  religiously  fulfil 
private  engagements,  did  not  always, 
in  the  course  of  this  war,  hold  them- 
selves bound  by  the  law  of  nations  j 
and,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  American 
publications  of  the  day,  this  was  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  univer- 
sally acknowledged  rules  of  human  in- 
tercourse were  violated.  Although 
the  Americans  were  independent  in 
fact,  their  enemy  thought  himself  en- 
titled to  treat  them,  until  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  as  rebellious  sub- 
jects ;  but  even  in  this  case,  good 
faith  was  equally  to  be  observed. 

On  the  morning  after  the  departure 
of  Washington,  Arnold  sought  out  a 
man  called  Joshua  Smith,  well  known 
to  be  devoted  to  the  English,  although 
he  resided  within  the  American  posts. 
He  made  him  the  bearer  of  two  pass- 
ports to  be  carried  on  board  the  Vul- 
ture, one  for  Andre  under  the  fictiti- 
ous name  of  Anderson  ;  the  other  for 
Charles  Beverley  Robinson,  who  had 
not  the  same  interest  in  practising  this 
disguise.  He  charged  him  with  a  let- 
ter also,  in  which  he  urged  them  to  re- 
pair to  him  on  shore.  Smith  waited 
until  nightfall,  and  then  proceeded  to 


the  English  sloop  in  a  boat  which  Ar- 
nold had  provided  for  him. 

Andre  and  Rgbinson  expected  that 
Arnold  would  himself  visit  them,  and 
were  surprised  when  his  emissary 
Smith  appeared  before  them  alone. 
Robinson  declared  that  he  would  not 
go  on  shore,  and  used  every  effort  to 
deter  his  companion  :  But  the  young 
man,  full  of  impatience  and  ardour, 
saw  only  the  chances  of  success  ; 
would  listen  to  no  remonstrance  ;  and 
could  not  brook  the  idea,  either  of  re- 
turning to  New  York  without  having 
executed  his  mission,  or  of  exposing 
the  main  enterprize  to  miscarriage,  by 
a  caution  which  his  rivals  would  in- 
fallibly stigmatize  as  cowardice.  He 
put  on  a  grey  surtout,  to  hide  his  uni- 
form, and  accompanied  Smith  on  shore. 
Arnold  was  waiting  to  receive  him  at 
the  water's  edge.  They  discoursed 
there  for  some  time,  but  as  they  were 
liable  to  be  surprised,  Arnold  led  him 
towards  the  house  of  Smith.  The 
night  was  dark.  Andre,  engrossed  by 
the  conversation,  did  not  at  first  per- 
ceive that  he  was  no  longer  on  neutral 
ground  ;  but  he  was  soon  reminded  of 
his  situation  by  the  challenge  of  the 
American  sentinels,  and  by  the  order 
which  Arnold  gave  to  Smith,  on  en- 
tering his  house,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  detachments  that  were  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Englishman 
was  then  sufficiently  aware  of  his  dan- 
ger ;  but  complaint  would  be  fruitless, 
and,,  perhaps,  detrimental  to  his  pro- 
jects. He,  therefore,  dissembled  his  dis- 
content. 

The  American  general  immediately 
laid  before  him  plans  of  the  forts,  a 
memoir  composed  (for  a  better  use) 
by  the  chief  engineer  Duportail,  on 
the  means  of  attacking  and  defending 
them,  and  minute  instructions  with 
respect  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  by 
the  British  for  the  occupation  of  them, 
when  he  Arnold  should  do  his  part  in 
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opening  the  way.  They  presumed 
that  Washington  had  already  reached 
Hartford,  and  they  were  right  ;  for 
he  was  there,  at  the  same  hour,  in 
consultation  with  the  French  com- 
manders. 

The  conferences  of  Hartford  de- 
termined  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1781.  The  peace  which  it 
induced  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; — 
one  of  the  most  glorious  for  the  French 
nation.  The  memoirs  which  contain 
the  details  of  the  interview  of  the 
French  and  American  generals,  have 
been  preserved,  and  will  be  most  im- 
portant documents  for  the  history  of 
France  during  the  American  war. 
The  discussion  of  the  various  plans 
proposed,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the«e 
memoirs,  will  be  found  to  exhibit,  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  a  generous  im- 
patience, and  an  ardent  desire  of  tes- 
tifying, by  briUiant  exploits,  their  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  liberty  ; — on  that  of 
the  Americans,  invincible  resolution 
and  calm  judgment.  All  opinions  were 
■united,  by  the  imposing  wisdom  of 
Washington  and  Rochambeau,  in  a 
project  which  was  crowned  with  per- 
fect success.  Thus  did  these  generals 
make  fast  the  foundations  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  hberty  of  one  of  the 
most  considerable  countries  of  the 
globe,  on  the  day — at  the  very  mo- 
,  ment  even — when  Arnold  was  contri- 
ving its  subjugation,  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  fame  and  honour. 

I  must  venture  here  upon  a  slight 
digression  for  the  purpose  of  indica- 
ting  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French  expedition  to  Ame- 
rica : — to  wit,  the  excellent  deport- 
ment of  the  small  army  which  was 
sent  thither.  The  leaders  were  as  pru- 
dent in  the  choice,  as  they  were  ener- 
getic and  persevering  in  the  execution, 
of  their  plans.  The  soldiers  v/ere  as 
steadily  obedient  as  if  they  had  been 
in  garrison  in  a  city  of  France.     The 


veteran  French  regiments  took  their 
station,  not  only  without  repugnance 
but  with  alacrity,  by  the  side  of  the 
newly-raised  American  troops,  who 
could,  indeed,  already  boast  of  numer- 
ous victories,  and  shining  exploits. 

Many  of  the  French  leaders  bore 
names  illustrated  by  virtues  and  re- 
nown through  a  long  series  of  ages. 
They  found  the  American  army  con- 
ducted by  generals  and  captains  drawn 
from  all  professions, — from  such  as 
have  no  affinity  with  that  of  arms, 
and  even  from  those  which  would,  in 
Europe,  seem  to  be  quite  oppo.  ite. 
Nevertheless,  an  unconstrained,  cor- 
dial equality  sprung  up  at  once ;  the 
new  comers  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
privileges/of  birth  :  they  put  gff  that 
pride  against  which  the  most  reason- 
able men  find  it  difficult  to  guard,  and 
upon  which  the  English  counted  as  a, 
sourceof  certain  discordbetween  theal- 
lies.  TheAmericans,  on  their  side,  were 
grateful  to  the  f  rench  for  an  easy  fa- 
miliarity of  demeanor  which  they  were 
not  prepared  to  expect.  These  dispo- 
sitions greatly  faciUtated  the  opera- 
tions both  of  the  council  and  the  field. 
Subordination  and  discipHne  flourished 
by  a  sort  of  emulation.  The  French 
commander,  particularly,  manifested 
invariable  respect  for  property,  and  the 
customs  of  the  country ;  and  entire 
submission  to  the  laws  from  which  he 
had  so  many  means  of  obtaining  an  ex- 
emption. He  was  struck  with  sur- 
prise, that  he,  although  a  stranger 
among  the  Americans,  possessed  an 
authority  over  them  almost  equal  to 
that  of  their  magistrates,  and  on  asking 
the  reason,  received  for  answer  ;  "  It 
is  because  you,  the  absolute  head  of  a 
foreign  army,  respect  our  laws." 

The  naval  force  of  France  had  an 
equally  glorious  career  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  during  this  war. 
It  efficaciously  protected  their  trading 
and  military  navigation,  and  seconded 
the  movements  of  the  armies.    An  ad- 
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iral  of  the  French  navy,  distinguish- 
ed by  long  and  honourable  services, 
was  seen  to  do  homage  to  the  superior 
talents  of  a  younger  officer,  by  pla- 
cing himself  under  his  command,  and 
practising  an  exemplary  obedience. 

There  was  not  a  smaller  measure  of 
abiUty,  nor  a  less  perfect  unanimity,  in 
the  counsels  of  the  allied  cabinets. 
This  solid  wisdom,  this  rare  modera- 
tion  onall  sides,  had  thehappiesteffects. 
As  I  was  not  wholly  without  a  share 
in.  these  great  events,  I  shall  be  par- 
doned, perhaps,  for  allowing  myself  to 
dwell  too  long  on  the  bright  scenes 
of  a  period  now  so  remote  from  my 
declining  age. 

Arnold  and  Andre,  calculating  an- 
xiously  the  probable  length  of  Wash- 
ington's absence,  supposed  that  he 
would  be  returned  in  three  or  four 
days,  that  is  on  the  25th  or  26th  of 
September,  and  one  or  other  of  these 
days  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of 
the  plot.  It  was  settled  that  An- 
dre should  go  back  in  all  haste  to  New 
York ; — that  the  English  troops  which 
were  already  embarked,  under  pretence 
of  a  distant  expedition,  should  be  held 
ready  to  ascend  the  river,  and  sail  at 
the  first  signal  ; — that,  to*  facilitate 
the  reduction  of  West-Poinf,  Arnold 
would  march  out  of  the  forts  all  the 
troops  destined  for  their  defence,  and 
entangle  them  in  gorges  and  ravines, 
where  he  would  pretend  to  await  the 
English  assailants,  while  these  were  to 
embark  on  another  side,  and  enter  by 
passes  that  would  be  left  unguarded  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  garrisons  and 
troops  were  to  be  so  distributed,  that 
if  they  did  not  surrender  at  the  first 
summons,  they  must  be  immediately 
cut  in  pieces.  He  informed  Andre 
that  the  chain  was  no  longer  an  impe- 
diment in  the  way  :  He  had  detached 
a.  link,  ostensibly  in  order  to  have  it 
mended  ;  the  smiths  would  not  return 
it  for  some  days ;  and  the  two  ends 
of  the  chain  were  held  together  by  a 


fastening  too  weak  to  bear  even  a 
slight  concussion  ;  The  English  would 
know  at  what  moment  they  were  to 
advance,  by  the  kindling  of  fires,  in 
the  night,  under  the  directions  of  Ar- 
nold, on  the  adjacent  eminence?.  A 
single  cannon  fired  from  their  ships  to 
be  followed  by  a  similar  discharge 
from  the  shore,  would  proclaim  that 
they  had  perceived  the  signals.  Other 
tokens  agreed  upon,  were  to  furnish, 
successively,  information  of  the  seve- 
ral distances  of  the  British  forces  in 
their  approach.  When  they  had  ar- 
rived within  three  miles  of  the  fortress, 
two  Enghsh  officers  in  American  uni- 
form, were  to  ride  full  gallop  to  Ar- 
nold's quarters,  to  learn  how  matters 
stood,  and  hasten  with  the  intelligence 
to  the  British  naval  commander.  Then 
only  was  Arnold  to  put  in  motion  that 
portion  of  the  garrison  which  remain- 
ed in  the  works,  and  station  it  at 
posts  which  would  not  be  attacked. 

Colonel  Dearbourne  and  the  officers  ' 
who  were  under  his  command  were, 
already,  insidiously  prepared  by  him 
to  see  the  movements  of  the  garrison 
without  surprise.  He  had  told  them, 
— as  a  mark  of  great  confidence  ap- 
parently,— that  his  plan,  if  the  enemy 
made  an  attempt  upon  West-Point, 
was  to  m.eet  and  fight  them  in  the  de- 
files, and  he  often  repeated  that  good 
care  was  to  be  taken  not  to  wait  for 
the  enemy  behind  the  works. 

He  thought  the  conference  with 
Andre  terminated  ;  but  the  latter  had 
not  yet  spoken  of  another  plan  at  least 
as  important  in  his  eyes  as  t|ie  capture 
of  the  fortress.  "  Washington,"  said 
the  young  Englishman,  "  is  on  hi§  re- 
turn from  Hartford,  to  inhabit  your 
quarters  with  several  officers  and  ge- 
nerals. We  may  arrange  things  so  as 
to  make  them  all  prisoners,  at  the 
same  moment  that  we  seize  the  forts. 
When  in  our  power,  they  m^y  be  put 
on  board  our  vessels,  andc«trried  forth- 
with to  New  York." 
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Arnold  appeared  confounded  at  this 
new  proposition,  and  feigning  scru- 
ples of  conscience,  he  expressed  a  re- 
pugnance to  violate  thus  the  laws  of 
hospitality.  He  objected  also, — and, 
doubtless,  with  more  sincerity^ — that  it 
was  dangerous  to  complicate  the  enter- 
prize  ;  that  it  was  in  no  wise  probable 
that  the  commander  in  chief  would  re- 
turn precisely  an  hour  before  tne  Eng- 
lish troops  occupied  the  forts  ;  that  in 
this  hypothesis  even,  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance might  be  expected  from  so  many 
brave  men  ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  to 
be  apprehended,  inasmuch  as  full  at- 
tention could  not  be  simultaneously 
given  to  two  such  mighty  projects,  lest 
the  one  should  cause  the  abortion  of 
the  other. 

Andre,  impetuous  in  his  wishes,  re- 
plied with  warmth — that  he  did  not 
recognise  in  this  language  the  most  in- 
trepid and  enterprising  of  the  Ame- 
ricans ;—  that  the  absence  of  Wash- 
ington left  them  four  days  at  their 
disposal  J — that  it  was  the  English, 
the  masters  of  the  spot,  who  would 
commit  the  act,  and  not  Arnold  j— 
that  Washington  and  his  companions 
would  be  greatly  inferior  in  number, 
and  would,  moreover,  be  taken  una- 
wares ;  that  if,  contrary  to  all  appear- 
ances, one  project  failed,  the  success 
of  the  other  would  compensate  this 
miscarriage.  He  then  added  that  no 
additional  time  v/as  to  be  lost  either  in 
irresolution  or  precaution  5  that  the 
secret,  so  well  kept,  must  ere  long 
transpire;  that  the  British  troops  were 
already  in  motiop,  and  only  awaited 
his  return  to  ascend  the  river  ;  and, 
in  fine,  that  Washington  must  be  de- 
livered up  at  the  same  time  with  the 
forts.  It  is  believed  that  Arnold  pro- 
mised every  thing  ;  and  why  would 
he  who  sold  his  country  and  trampled 
under  foot  the  most  sacred  duties,  he- 
sitate to  betray  his  guests  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy  ? 

They  agreed  upon  the  countersign 


to  be  given  on  the  24?th  and  25th.  Ar- 
nold dehvered  to  the  Englishman 
draughts  of  all  the  works  and  of  the 
passes  leading  to  them,  several  me- 
moirs written  with  his  own  hand,  and 
full  returns  of  the  garrisons  and  the 
forces  of  each  division  of  the  arm.y. 
He  had  never  before  allowed  a  single 
paper  to  go  out  of  his  hands,  which 
might  expose  him  to  detection.  But 
he  now  saw  no  danger  in  confiding 
these  to  AndrJ,  who  was  to  re-embark 
directly  on  board  the  flloop,  and  make 
sail  for  New  York. 

Andre  returned  alone  to  the  beach 
whence  a  boat  was  to  convey  him  to 
the  Vulture.  But  this  arrangement 
was  defeated  by  an  obstacle  wholly  un- 
expected. At  an  early  hour,  Living- 
ston, still  disturbed  at  the  proximity 
of  the  sloop,  had,  of  his  own  authority, 
caused  a  four-pounder  to  be  dragged 
from  his  redoubt  to  a  point  of  land 
from  which  the  shot  could  reach  the 
vessel.  She  was  aground,  and  had  al- 
ready sustained  some  damage  from 
the  small  piece  of  the  American  offi- 
cer, w^hen  she  began  to  float  again  at 
the  rising  of  the  tide.  Robinson  took 
advantageofthiscircumstance  to  weigh 
anchor,  and  remove  some  miles  lower 
down  beyond  the  reach  of  a  similar 
attack. 

This  change  of  station  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  master  and  rowers  of 
the  boat  in  which  Andre  expected  to 
regain  the  sloop.  They  were  Ameri- 
cans. The  movements  which  they  had 
witnessed  for  the  two  last  days  were 
not  usual ;  and  although  men  of  their  1 
description,  accustomed  to  ferry  alU 
persons  indifferently  from  one  side  of  j 
the  river  to  the  other,  did  not  affect' 
to  be  of  any  party,  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  commit  themselves.  When  An- 
dre proposed  to  them  to  convey  him 
to  the  sloop,  they  told  him  that  it  was 
too  far,  and  peremptorily  refused  to 
go.  He  vi^ent  back  immediately  to 
Arnold,  and  urged  him  to  exert  his 
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ilitliority  in  so  serious  a  predicament. 
But  the  latter,  perplexed  at  his  unlook- 
ed  for  re-appearance,  already  harass- 
ed with  various  disappointments,  durst 
not  attempt  to  coerce  these  men,  and 
told  him  he  must  submit  to  return  by 
land  ;  to  lay  aside  his  uniform  altoge- 
ther, and  assume  another  dress. 

Andre,  whom  a  train  of  unforeseen 
occurrences  h«d,  against  his  intention, 
brought  within  the  line  of  the  Ame- 
rican posts,  compehended  at  once  the 
new  dangers  in  which  this  expedient 
would  involve  him.  H-e  insisted  that 
Arnold  should  persuade  the  boatmen 
to  receive  him  ;  and  to  make  his  com- 
panion sensible  of  the  risk  he  incurred 
in  quitting  his  uniform,  he  cited  the 
laws  of  w^ar,  which  place  an  enemy  in 
disguise  on  the  list  of  spies.  *'  You 
were  already  disguised,"  said  Arnold, 
**  when  you  came  with  your  uniform 
hidden  under  a  surtout,  and  you  will 
not  be  more  so  in  exchanging  for  an- 
other the  dress  which  you  would  not 
permit  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  with  this 
nicety  that  we  are  to  calculate.  In- 
stead of  anticipating  so  minutely  pos- 
sible adversities,  let  us  rather  count 
upon  unknown  chances  to  operate  in 
t)ur  favour.  If  there  were  none  but  or- 
dinary hazards  to  be  run  in  a  plot  such 
•as  ours,  so  great  a  share  of  courage 
and  resoktion  would  not  be  required. 
Think  of  my  risks,  and  judge  which 
of  us  exposes  himself  the  most." 

It  was  in  this  strain  that  Arnold 
wrought  upon  a  proud  and  generous 
mind,  naturally  indignant  at  the  least 
suspicion  of  timidity,  and  regarding 
it  as  the  heaviest  of  imputations.  The 
chances  were,  indeed,  far  from  being 
alike  for  both.  Arnold  confronted 
death  and  ignominy,  Andre,  who 
was  facing  death  in  the  service  of  his 
■country,  and  sure  of  leaving  behind 
him  an  honourable  reputation,  risked 
only  his  life. 

He  laid  aside  his  coat  for  one  which 
Smith  provided.     Arnold  now  wished 


to  withdraw  the  papers  which  he  had 
intrusted  to  him ;  he  thought  it  ha- 
zardous to  send  them  by  land.  But 
Andre  had  it  at  heart  to  prove  to 
Clinton  with  what  punctuality  he  had 
executed  his  mission :  these  papers 
were  a  trophy  of  which  he  would  not, 
therefore,  allow  himself  to  be  dispos- 
sessed. He  observed  to  Arnold,  that 
danger  of  any  kind  could  now  no 
longer  be  in  question, — unless  only  so 
far  as  to  show  that  they  both  despised 
it ;  and  added,  that  he  would  keep  the 
papers,  which  brought  him  into  great- 
er peril  than  Arnold,  and  to  allay  his 
fears,  would  secrete  them  in  his  boots. 

Arnold  submitted,  and  leaving  An- 
dre in  Smith's  house,  returned  to  his 
quarters,  from  which  he  had  been  ab- 
sent since  the  day  before.  The  patrole 
spread  throughout  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, made  it  imprudent  for  An- 
dre to  begin  his  journey  before  twi- 
light. He  was  accompanied  by  Smith  : 
each  had  a  passport  from  Arnold, 
«  to  go  to  the  lines  of  White  Plains^ 
or  lower,  if  the  bearer  thought  pro- 
per ^  he  being  on  public  business." 

They  were  accosted  at  Crompond, 
by  an  American  ofiicer  of  militia,  who 
told  them  that  it  was  too  late  for  them 
to  reach  that  evening  any  other  quar- 
ters. In  order  not  to  awaken  his  sus- 
picions, they  resolved  to  pass  the  nigl\^ 
there.  The  next  day — 23d,  they 
crossed  the  Hudson  at  King's  Ferry, 
pushing  forward  when  they  were  not 
observed,  and  slackening  their  pace  to 
conceal  their  eagerness,  wherever  they 
were  likely  to  be  seen,  liy  means  of 
their  passports,  they  traversed  all  the 
American  posts  without  molestation. 

They  arrived,  uninterrupted,  a  little 
beyond  Pines-bridge,  a  village  situated 
on  the  Croton  j  they  had  not,  how- 
ever, crossed  the  lines,  although  they 
could  descry  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  English  videttes.  Smith,  looking 
all  around,  and  perceiving  no  one,  said 
to  Andre, — "  You  aresafe,  good  bycj'* 
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and  retook  at  full  speed,  the  road  by 
which  they  had  come.  Andre,  on  his 
part,  believing  himself  out  of  danger, 
and  all  further  precaution  superfluous, 
put  spurs  to  his  horse.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded four  leagues  onward  with  the 
same  good  fortune  ;  he  could  see  the 
Hudson  once  more,  and  was  about  en- 
tering Tarrytown,  the  border  village, 
when  a  man,  armed  with  a  gun,  sprung 
suddenly  from  the  thickets,  and  seiz- 
ing the  reins  of  his  bridle,  exclaimed, 
**  Where  are  you  bound  ?"  At  the 
same  moment,  two  others  ran  up,  who 
were  armed  in  like  manner,  and  form- 
ed with  the  first,  part  of  the  patrole  of 
volunteer  militia  that  guarded  the  lines. 
They  were  not  in  uniform,  and  An- 
dre, preoccupied  by  the  idea  that  he 
was  no  longer  on  enemy's  ground, 
thought  that  they  must  be  of  his  own 
party.  It  did  not,  therefore,  occur 
to  him  to  show  them  his  passport, 
which  was  sufficient  to  deceive  Am,e- 
ricans,  and  could  not  alter  his  destina- 
tion, if  those  who  arrested  him  were 
of  the  English  side. 

Instead  of  answering  their  question, 
he  asked  them  in  his  turn, — *<  Where 
they  belonged  to  V*  They  rephed, 
**  To  below,*'  words  referring  to  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  implying  that 
they  were  of  the  English  party.  "  And 
so  do  I,**  said  Andre,  confirmed  in 
Kis  mistake  by  this  stratagem.  "  I 
am,'*  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
ipand,  "  an  English  officer  on  urgent 
business,  and  I  do  not  wish  tr)  be  long- 
er detained.'*  "  You  belong  to  our 
enemies,**  was  the  rejoinder,  *'  and 
we  arrest  you.'* 

Andre,  struck  with  astonishment  at 
%h\s  unexpected  language  presented 
his  passport  ;  but  this  paper,  after  the 
confession  he  had  just  made,  only  ser- 
ved to  render  his  case  more  su'^picious. 
He  offered  them  gold,  his  horse,  and 
promised  them  large  rewards,  and  per- 
manent provision  from  the  English  go- 
vcrnniient,  if  they  would  let  him  escape. 


These  young  men,  whom  such  offers 
did  but  animate  the  more  in  their  duty, 
replied  that  they  wanted  nothing.  They 
drew  off  his  boots,  and  detected  the 
fatal  papers.  They  no  longer  hesita- 
ted to  carry  him  before  Colonel  Ja- 
meson, who  commanded  the  out-posts. 
He  claimed  still,  when  questioned  by 
thatofficer,thename  of  Anderson  which 
was  in  his  passport,  and  evinced  no  dis- 
composure ;  he  had  recovered  all  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  forgetful  of  his 
own  danger,  thought  only  of  Arnold's, 
and  of  the  means  of  extricating  him. 
To  apprize  him  of  it  safely,  he  begged 
Jameson  to  inform  the  commanding 
officer  of  West-Point  that  Anderson, 
the  bearer  of  his  passport,  was  detain- 
ed. Jameson  thought  it  more  simple 
to  order  him  to  be  conducted  to  Ar- 
nold. He  was  already  on  the  way, 
and  the  thread  of  the  conspiracy  was 
about  to  be  resumed  in  the  interview 
of  the  accomplices,  when  the  Ameri- 
can Colonel  recollecting  that  the  pa- 
pers found  upon  the  prisoner  were  in 
the  hand  writing  of  Arnold  himself, 
and  adverting  to  the  several  extraor- 
dinary features  of  the  business,  sent  in 
allhaste,  after  the  pretended  Anderson, 
and  had  him  conveyed,  under  guard, 
to  Old  Salem. 

He  dispatched,  at  the  same  time,  an 
express  io  Washington,  charged  with 
a  letter  containing  a  circumstantial 
account  of  this  affair,  and  with  the 
draughts,  and  other  papers  taken  from 
the  prisoner.  But  the  commander  in 
chief,  who  set  out  on  the  same  day, 
the  23d  of  September,  to  return  to  his 
army,  had  pursued  a  different  route 
from  that  by  which  he  went  to  Hart- 
ford, and  the  messenger  was  compelled 
to  retrace  his  steps  without  having  seen 
him.  This  delay  proved  the  salvation 
of  Arnold. 

Jameson  was  a  gallant  soldier,  but 
a  man  of  an  irresolute  temper  and  t)f 
no  great  sagacity  :  moreover,  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  Arnold    appeared 
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'  hnpossij^le  to  one  of  an  ingenuous  and 
honourable  character.  He  began  to 
view  his  first  suspicions  as  an  outrage 
to  an  officer  distinguished  as  Arnold 
was  by  so  many  noble  exploits,  and 
wishing  to  reconcile  the  deference  due 
to  him,  with  the  performance  of  his 
own  duty,  he  wrote  him,  that  Ander- 
son, the  bearer  of  his  passport,  had 
been  arrested  on  the  23d. 

Arnold  did  not  receive  this  intima- 
tion until  the  morning  of  the  25th  :  it 
was  on  a  Monday,  and  the  same,  or 
the  following  day,  had  been  selected 
or  the  consummation  of  the  plot. 
Until  that  moment,  he  had  believed 
success  infallible.  The  exhilaration 
which  this  belief  produced,  was  even 
remarked,  and  he  pretended  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  speedy  arrival  of  his 
general,  "  for  whom  he  had  pleasant 
news."  He  was  busy  with  the  ap- 
propriate arrangements  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  body  of  more  welcome  visi- 
tors, when  he  received  the  letter  of 
Jameson.  Those  who  were  present  on 
the  occasion,  recollected  afterwards, 
that  he  could  not,  at  first,  conceal  his 
dismay  and  extreme  agitation  ;  but 
that  recovering  himself  quickly,  he 
said  in  a  loud  voice,  that  he  would 
write  an  answer  ;  and,  dismissing  all 
about  him,  withdrew,  to  reflect  on  the 
course  which  it  was  best  to  adopt. 

The  commander  in  chief  might  be 
absent  yet  a  day  or  two : — Jameson 
alone  could  have  conceived  suspicions  ; 
and  such  a  man  as  Arnold  could  find 
.means  of  sealing  his  lips ; — the  enter- 
prize  had  not  then  irretrievably  failed. 
Until  now,  he  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  being  without  a  confident,  and 
of  having  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
indiscretion  or  pusillanimity  of  any 
one  :  But  this  vicissitude  gave  a  new 
face  to  things ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  aid  of  trusty  persons,  that  he  could 
effect  the  liberation  of  Andre,  and 
turn  to  account  the  residue  of  Wash- 
ington's absence.    He  was,  as  various 


indications  contributed  to  prove,  still 
revolving  these  thoughts  in  his  mind, 
without  being  able  to  come  to  any  de- 
termination, when  two  American  offi- 
cers interrupted  his  musings. 

They  were  sent  by  the  commander 
in  chief,  and  informed  Arnold,  that  he 
had  arrived  that  morning  at  Fishkill, 
a  few  leagues  from  West-Point,  that  he 
was  to  have  set  out  a  short  time  after 
them,  and  could  not  be  far  distant. 

Thus  did  the  most  alarming  cir- 
cumstances rapidly  succeed  for  each 
other.  There  was  no  room  for  fur- 
ther deliberation.  The  traitor  had  no 
alternative  but  a  precipitate  flight,  to 
save  him  from  an  ignominious  end. 
Suppressing  his  emotion,  he  told  the 
two  officers,  that  he  wished  to  go  and 
meet  the  general  alone,  and  begged 
them  not  to  follow  him.  He  then 
entered  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  ex- 
claiming— "  All  is  discovered  : — An- 
dre is  a  prisoner  : — The  commander 
in  chief  will  soon  know  every  thing  : 
— the  discharge  of  cannon  which 
you  hear,  is  a  salute,  and  announces 
that  he  is  not  far  off: — Burn  all  my 
papers: — I  liy  to  New, York."  He 
embraced  her,  as  well  as  their  infant 
child,  whom  she  carried  in  her  arms, 
and  solely  intent  on  his  escape,  left  her 
without  waiting  for  her  reply  ;  mount- 
ed the  horse  of  one  of  the  two  officers, 
and  rushed  towards  the  Hudson,  from 
which  his  house  was  removed  but  a 
small  distance.  He  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  have  always  ready  a 
barge  well  manned  : — he  threw  him- 
seU  headlong  into  it,  and  caused  the 
boatmen  to  make  for  the  English  sloop 
with  all  possible  dispatch.  The  barge 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  was  still  visi- 
ble from  the  heights  when  Washinjjton 
arrived.  Tlie  two  officers  related  to 
him  what  they  had  witnessed.  Ar- 
nold hail  absconded.  His  wife,  in  the 
agonies  of  desptiir,  seemed  to  fear  for 
her  infant,  and  maintained  an  obstinate 
silence — No  one  knew  how  to  explain 
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these  extraordinary  incidents.  The 
tommander  in  chief  repaired,  without 
delay,  to  the  fort  of  West- Point,  where, 
however,  he  could  learn  nothing  of  a 
decisive  import. 

But  some  orders,  issued  by  Arnold 
the  day  before,  redoubled  his  suspi- 
cions :  he  returned  to  the  quarters  of 
the  general,  and  at  this  instant  Jame- 
80n*8  messenger  presented  himself,  and 
delivered  the  packet  with  which  he 
was  charged.  Washington  seemed, 
for  a  few  minutes,  as  it  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  discovery  of  a  crime 
which  extinguished  the  glory  of  an 
American  general,  and  wounded  the 
honour  of  the  American  army.  Those 
who  were  near  him,  anxiously  inter- 
rogating his  looks,  kept,  hke  him,  a 
silence  of  astonishment.  He  broke  it 
by  saying — "  I  thought  that  an  offi- 
cer of  courage  and  ability,  who  had 
often  shed  his  blood  for  his  country, 
was  entitled  to  confidence,  and  I  gave 
him  mine.  I  am  convinced  now,  and 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  that  we  should 
never  trust  those  who  are  wanting  in 
probity,  whatever  abilities  they  may 
possess. — Arnold  has  betrayed  us.*' 

At  these  words,  a  kind  of  stupor 
seized  all  the  auditors  : — They  listen- 
ed, with  dismay,  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  danger  just  past — They  were 
uncertain  whether  other  perils  were 
not  to  be  apprehended  j — it  was  asked, 
whether  the  traitor  might  not  have  ac- 
complices :  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
sentiment  appeared  to  be  unanimous, 
that  he  could  not  have  found  a  single 
one  m  the  United  States.  Washing- 
ton himself  was  amazed  at  the  security 
into  which  he  had  been  lulled  j  and 
teemed  to  look  back  upon  it  with  con- 
trition as  a  remissness  in  the  execution 
of  the  duties  prescribed  by  his  station  : 
But  all  voices  were  raised  at  once  to 
dissipate  this  scruple,  and  to  applaud 
him  for  not  having  imagined  a  com- 
panion in  arms  capable  of  so  foul  a 


treason.  Meanwhile,  the  precautioni 
required  by  the  occasion  were  every 
where  taken  :  General  Heath,  a  faith- 
ful and  vigilant  officer,  was  substitu- 
ted for  Arnold,  at  West-Point ;  the 
commanders  of  the  other  posts  were 
admonished  to  be  on  their  guard. 
Greene,  who  had  been  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  army  during  the 
absence  of  Washington,  recalled  with- 
in the  forts  the  garrisons  which  the 
traitor  had  dispersed,  and  marched  a 
strong  division  near  to  the  lines.  Ha- 
milton lost  not  an  instant  in  repairing 
to  King's  Ferry,  the  last  American 
post  on  the  side  of  New  York.  He 
had  the  mortification  to  learn,  that  a 
very  short  time  before  his  arrival,  Ar- 
nold'* barge  had  glided  by  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow,  and  was  then 
getting  alongside  the  Vulture,  some 
miles  lower  down,  opposite  Teller's 
point,  an  anchorage  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Hudson, 
which  is  called  Tappan  Bay.  Living- 
ston had  remarked  the  barge  that  car- 
ried the  fugitive,  and  his  suspicions  be- 
ing roused  by  the  strange  movements  of 
the  two  or  three  days  previous,  would 
have  stopped  it,  had  not  the  sailors  of 
his  spy-boats  been  ashore  when  it  pass- 
ed. 

It  was,  at  first,  thought  impossible 
that  the  two  aid-de-camps  of  Arnold, 
Colonel  Warwick  and  Major  David 
Franks,  should  not  have  been  initiated 
into  the  plot.  They  were  asked  if 
they  had  not  observed  the  clandestine 
messages  between  Arnold  and  the 
English;  if  the  dispositions  made  for 
the  purpose  of  disarming  the  forts  had 
not  attracted  their  attention.  They  an- 
sv/ered,  that  their  general  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  commander  in  chief; 
that  they  had  perceived  nothing  in  his 
actions  contrary  to  military  laws  and 
regulations;  that  they  would  have 
been  the  more  backward  to  scrutinize 
hisconduct,  as  they  owed  hiraobedience 
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his  family.  Warwick  was 
completely  exculpated  :  David  Franks 
was  acquitted. 

Messengers  v/crc  sent  to  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  and  to  the  French 
general,  to  inform  them  of  this  event. 
The  express  who  bore  the  news  to 
Congress  travelled  with  such  rapidity 
that  he  reached  Philadelphia  on  the 
same  day  that  the  discovery  was  made 
in  the  camp.  The  magistrates  were 
immediately  directed  to  enter  the  house 
of  Arnold,  and  to  seize  and  examine 
his  papers.  They  found  nothing  there 
relating  to  the  conspiracy  ;  but  he  had 
Jeft  memorandums  which  furnished 
ample  proof  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
extortions  and  peculation  of  which  he 
had  been  accused  two  years  before. 
Among  the  members  of  the  committee 
charged  with  this  search,  there  hap- 
pened  to  be  one  of  those  men  whom  a 
natural  restlessness  and  an  inordinate 
zeal  deprive  of  all  discretion  and  deli- 
cacy ;  and  who,  to  serve  their  political 
sect,  will  not  scruple  to  go  all  lengths 
of  severity  and  harshness  against  the 
opposite  party.  He  found,  in  the 
apartment  of  Mrs  Arnold,  some  letters 
in  which  the  Chevalier  de  L.a  Luzerne 
was  roughly  handled.  They  were 
brought  to  this  minister.  He  con- 
signed them  to  th-e  flames,  without  ha- 
ying read  them. 

The  committee  found,  also,  several 
letters  of  Andre  to  this  lady — ybout 
indifferent  matters  j  but,  they  were 
written  from  New  York  and  by  an 
enemy.  A  few  of  the  membera  advi- 
sed that  they  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  accusation  against  her.  The 
inagistrate  who,  two  years  previous, 
had  arraigned  .md  prosecuted  Arnold 
before  Congress,  said  to  the  most  ur- 
gent of  these  advisers: — **  Mrs  Ar- 
nold is  an  excellent  wife  and  a  good 
mother ;  she  is  unhappy  enough  ;  do 
not  let  us  trouble  her  respecting  her 
political  sentiments.*' 

Oth?r  particulars  of  the   conduct 


observed  towards  her,  exemplify  more 
fully  the  national  spirit  and  character. 
I  shall  proceed  to  mention  the  chief  of 
them. 

When  her  husband  left  her,  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  to  make  his 
retreat  to  New  York,  she  fainted,  and 
her  servants  were  apprised  of  the  cir- 
cumstance only  by  the  cries  of  the 
child  whom  she  fed  at  the  breast.  Her 
senses  returned  on  the  application  of 
the  proper  remedies ;  but  abandoned 
as  she  was  by  her  husband,  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  and  an  army  whom 
he  had  so  basely  betrayed,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  she  suffered  ineffeible 
anguish.  She  trembled  lest  he  should 
have  been  arrested  in  his  flight,  and  in 
the  distraction  of  her  fears,  earnestly 
solicited  his  pardon.  Washington  had 
the  delicate  kindness  to  inform  her  that 
her  husband  had  escaped  his  pursuers., 
Arnold  thought  only  of  her,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  himself  in  safety.  He  wrote 
immediately,  from  on  board  the  Vul- 
ture, the  following  letter  to  the  com- 
raander.in -chief, 

«'  September  25, 1780. 

"  Sir, — ^The  heart  which  is  con- 
scious of  its  own  rectitude,  cannot  at- 
tempt to  palliate  a  !>tep  which  the 
world  may  consider  as  wrong.  I  have 
ever  acted  from  a  principle  of  love  of 
my  country,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  unhappy  contest  be« 
tween  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies; 
the  same  principle  of  love  of  ray  coun- 
try actuates  my  present  conduct,  how- 
ever it  may  appear  inconsistent  to  the 
world,  who  very  seldom  judge  right 
of  any  man's  actions. 

**  I  have  no  favour  tb  ask  for  my- 
self. I  have  too  often  experienced  the 
ingratitude  of  my  country  to  attempt 
it ;  but  from  the  known  humanity  of 
your  excellency,  I  am  induced  to  ask 
your  protection  for  Mrs  Arnold,  from 
every  insult  and  injury  that  a  mistaken 
vengeance  of  my  country  may  expose 
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her  to.  It  ought  to  fall  only  on  me  : 
she  is  as  good  and  as  innocent  as  an 
angel,  and  is  incapable  of  doing  wrong. 
I  beg  she  may  be  permitted  to  return 
to  her  friends  in  Philadelphia,  or  to 
come  to  me,  as  she  may  choose." 

The  option  was,  accordingly,  given 
to  Mrs  Arnold.  She  said  that  she 
would  share  the  fate  of  her  husband  ; 
but,  before  joining  him,  she  desired  to 
8ee  her  parents  once  more,  and  to  bid 
them  adieu  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  She 
"was  conducted  to  Philadelphia  with 
such  attentions  as  her  adversity  alone 
could  have  claimed  for  her.  The  first 
fervours  of  indignation  were  allayed, 
and  the  sternest  repubhcans  rejected 
the  idea  of  making  her  answerable  for 
the  crime  of  her  husband.  She  had  a 
signal  proof  of  this  moderation  in  the 
course  of  her  journey..  She  stopped 
to  pass  the  night  in  a  town,  where  pre- 
parations were  on  foot  to  burn  Arnold 
in  effigy  with  the  festivities  and  bustle 
which  accompany  the  expression  of 
popular  hate  as  well  as  of  popular  af- 
fection. As  soon  as  she  was  known 
to  be  in  the  town,  these  preparations 
were  suspended. 

It  was  certainly  desirable  that  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  plot  should 
be  traced  ;  and  yet  when  a  judge  was 
urged  to  subject  her  to  interrogato- 
ries, he  answered  that  she  ought  not 
to  be  exposed  either  to  speak  against 
the  truth,  or  to  violate  the  respect  and 
attachment  which  she  owed  her  hus- 
band. The  public  were  not  ignorant 
that  she  had  contributed  to  throw  Ar- 
nold into  the  British  party  ;  but  her 
misfortunes,  and,  perhaps  also,  the  ex- 
quisite graces  with  which  she  was 
adorned,  awakened  a  general  interest 
in  her  favour.  She  drew  commisera- 
tion for  her  lot  as  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  had  justly  incurred  universal  ab- 
horrence ;  and  the  obloquy  attached 
to  the  name  she  bore,  seemed  a  punish- 
ment at  least  equal  to  her  demerits. 
When   she   set   out  to  join   Arnold 


among  the  enemies  of  his  country,  she 
entered  her  carriage  in  open  day,  with- 
out experiencing  any  mark  of  that 
hate  of  which  he  had  become  the  ob- 
ject. 

Jameson  caused  his  unknown  prison- 
er to  be  strictly  guarded.  The  latter 
at  first  suppressed  his  true  name  from 
consideration  for  Arnold  ;  but,  the  day 
after  his  capture,  supposing  that  the 
American  general  had  had  time  to 
make  his  escape,  he  said  to  Jameson, 
**  My  name  is  not  Anderson  ;  I  am 
major  Andre."  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  which  was 
neither  cringing  nor  arrogant,  and  in 
which  he  vindicated  himself  with  calm- 
ness, and  as  if  persuaded  that  he  had 
not  transgressed  the  laws  of  war.  It 
was  conceived  in  these  terms. 

"  Salem,  ^Uh  Sept.  1780. 
"  Sir, 

*'  I  beg  your  excellency  will  be  per- 
suaded, that  no  alteration  in  the  tem- 
per of  my  mind  or  apprehension  for  my 
safety,  induces  me  to  take  the  step  of 
addressing  you  ;  but  that  it  is  to  secure 
myself  from  an  imputation  of  having 
assumed  a  mean  character  for  treach- 
erous purposes  or  self-interest ;  a  con- 
duct incompatible  with  the  principles 
that  actuated  me,  as  well  as  with  my 
condition  in  life. 

"  It  is  to  vindicate  my  fame  that  I 
speak,  and  not  to  solicit  security. 

"  The  person  in  your  possession  is 
Major  John  Andre,  Adjutant- General 
to  the  British  army. 

<'  The  influence  of  one  commander 
in  the  army  of  his  adversary  is  an  ad* 
vantage  taken  in  war.  A  correspon- 
dence for  this  purpose  I  held,  as  con- 
fidential (in  the  present  instance)  with 
his  excellency  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

*^  To  favour  it,  I  agreed  to  meet 
upon  ground  not  within  posts  of  either 
army,  a  person  who  was  to  give  me 
intelligence.  I  came  up  in  the  Vulture 
sloop  of  war  for  this  effect,  and  was 
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ched  by  the  boat  from  the  shore  to 
the  beach  ;  being  there,  I  was  told 
that  the  approach  of  day  would  pre- 
vent my  return,  and  that  I  must  be 
concealed  until  the  next  night.  I  vyas 
in  my  regimentals,  and  had  fairly  risk- 
ed my  person. 

*'  Against  my  stipulation,  my  inten- 
tion, and  without  my  knowledge  be- 
forehand, I  was  conducted  within  one 
of  your  posts. 

'^  Thus,  was  I  betrayed  (being  Ad- 
jutant-General of  the  British  army,) 
into  the  vile  condition  of  an  enemy 
within  your  posts. 

'*  Having  avowed  myself  a  British 
officer,  I  have  nothing  to  reveal  but 
what  relates  to  myself,  which  is  true, 
on  the  honour  of  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman. 

"  The  request  I  have  made  to  your 
excellency,  and  I  am  conscious  that  I 
address  myself  well,  is,  that  in  any  ri- 
gour policy  may  dictate,  a  decency  of 
'  conduct  towards  me  may  mark,  that, 
though  unfortunate,  I  am  branded  with 
nothing  dishonourable ;  as  no  motive 
-could  be  mine,  but  the  service  of  my 
king,  and  as  I  was  involuntarily  an  im- 
postor." 

Washington  possessed  great  huma- 
nity ;  but  the  rules  of  war  forbade 
mercy  to  convicted  spies,  and  he  had 
no  right  to  suspend  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress. Clinton,  when  told  that  his 
friend  was  threatened  with  death,  wrote 
to  the  American  General,  and,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  practice,  omitted 
none  of  the  forms  of  respect  and  cour- 
tesy which  the  state  of  war  allows. 
He  appealed  to  the  immunities  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  alleged  the  passport  and 
the  quality  of  prisoner  of  war,  &c. 

Washington  had  privately  consult- 
ed Congress,  before  bringing  the  pri- 
.  soner  to  trial.'  This  assembly  did  not 
formally  deUberate  on  the  matter,  but 
they  signified  to  him  that  there  was  no 
motive  in  this  case  for  staying  the 


course  of  justice.  He  immediately 
constituted  a  board  consisting  of  six 
major,  and  eight  brigadier  generals,  to 
determine  the  fate  of  Andre.  Two 
foreign  generals,  La  Fayette  and  Steu- 
ben, were,  as  the  laws  prescribed, 
members  of  this  board. 

Andre  experienced  from  his  judges 
every  indulgence  compatible  with  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  He  answer- 
ed with  manly  frankness  all  the  inter- 
rogatories— except  only  those  which 
went  to  implicate  other  persons.  He 
was  even  tender  of  Arnold,  the  cause 
of  his  misfortune,  and  whom  he  might 
have  arraigned  without  exposing  him 
to  danger.  It  was  expected  that  he 
would,  after  his  examination,  attempt 
to  make  a  defence,  and  to  extenuate 
the  charges  ;  but  he  disdained  all  fal- 
sification or  evasion.  He  said  merely, 
**  I  do  not  acknowledge  myself  guilty  ; 
but  I  am  resigned  to  my  fate."  The 
introductionof  witnesses  was  of  course 
superfluous,  and  it  only  remained  for 
the  Board  to  adjudge  the  punishment. 
This  obligation  they  fulfilled  with  evi- 
dent pain.  They  reported  to  General 
Washington,  after  having  maturely- 
considered  the  facts  (which  they  de- 
tailed) '*  that  Major  Andre  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  spi/  from  the  enemy, 
and  that,  agreeable  to  the  law  and 
usage  of  nations,  he  ought  to  suffer 
death." 

Andre  heard  this  seritence  with  less 
emotion  than  was  displayed  by  the 
president  of  the  Board  in  pronouncing 
it.  Some  one  having  suggested  to  him 
that  he  might  escape  both  with  life  and 
hberty,  if  he  could  cause  Arnold  to 
be  dehvered  up  in  his  place,  he  shrunk 
with  disgust  from  this  expedient.  He 
had  no  knowledge  of  a  private  enter- 
prize,  of  which  the  leading  object  was 
his  safety,  and  which  Washington  se- 
cretly encouraged.  An  American  ser- 
jeant-major  of  cavalry,  an  intrepid,  re- 
solute man,  disappeared  from  the  Ame- 
rican camp,  and  imposed  himself  upon 
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the  British  at  New  York  as  a  deserter. 
He  found  accomplices,  and  their  pur- 
pose was  to  carry  oil  Arnold.  Had 
they  succeeded,  the  renegade  would 
have  suffered  an  ignominious  death, 
and  Andre  have  been  pardoned.  This 
project,  the  offspring  of  benevolence, 
although  not  exactly  consonant  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  was  manage  1  with  as 
much  address,  as  courage  and  fidelity. 
It  escaped  detection,  and  failed  only 
through  disappointments  impossible  to 
be  foreseen. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  learning  the 
decision  of  the  Board,  from  a  commu- 
nication made  to  him  by  Washington, 
redoubled  his  efforts  to  prevent  its 
being  carried  into  effect.  He  sent 
without  delay,  three  deputies  to  the 
American  camp,  in  a  flag-vessel.  Only 
one  of  them  was  permitted  to  land. 
This  was  General  Robertson.  Greene 
was  appointed  to  meet  him.  The  Eng- 
lish officer  urgedj  in  the  conference 
which  ensued,  whatever  the  law  of 
nations  or  the  ingenuity  of  friendship 
could  furnish  in  support  of  his  errand. 

«*  Humanity,"  he  observed,  "  should 
mitigate  the  too  rigid  laws  of  war.  An 
inexorable  severity  yielded  bitter  fruit. 
It  engendered  inveterate  animosities ; 
while  clemency,  sooner  or  later,  met 
with  its  reward.  The  most  noble  use 
that  could  be  made  of  the  power  of 
the  respective  parties,  would  be  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  thorough  reconci- 
liation by  a  system  of  mildness.  To 
bumble  and  mortify  their  enemy  would 
be  an  unsafe  policy  for  the  Americans, 
even  were  they  triumphant ; — which 
could  not  be  admitted.  If  the  British 
leaders  took  a  suppliant  posture  in  this 
instance,  it  was  still  with  the  just  ex- 
pectation of  success  in  the  war.  There 
should  be,  for  the  rest  of  this  contest, 
an  emulation  of  good  offices ; — Sir 
Henry  Clinton  would  not  be  outstrip- 
ped in  generosity.  He  offered  to  ex- 
change for  Andre  any  prisoner  whom 
General  Washington  might  be  pleased 


to  name,  or,  if  he  preferred  it— to  sub- 
mit the  question  of  right  to  the  French 
and  Hanoverian  generals,  Rochambeau 
and  Knyphausen,  who,  as  foreigners, 
might  be  more  impartial;" 

Greene  replied,  that  the  humanity 
of  the  Americans  could  not  be  sur- 
passed by  that  of  any  nation  ;  and 
that,  at  all  events,  the  proper  tribunal 
had  decided.  Robertson  asked  whe- 
ther the  accused  could  not  appeal  to 
Congress ;  and  hinted,  that,  if  he  were 
deprived  of  this  resource,  the  comman- 
der in  chief  would  be  answerable  for 
the  consequences. 

Greene  rejoined  firmly  and  some- 
what haughtily,  that  the  American 
general  only  obeyed  the  laws,  when 
he  enforced  them  in  all  the  latitude  in 
which  they  were  confided  to  him  for 
execution  ;  that  the  affair  was  no  longer 
within  the  province  of  Congress,  there 
being  no  body  in  America  competent 
to  intercept  or  invalidate  the  judgments 
of  the  regular  tribunals. 

He  was  about  to  retire  when  Ro- 
bertson stopped  him,  and  put  into  his 
hands  an  open  letter  from  Arnold  to 
Washington,  which  he  requested  him 
to  read.  Arnold,  in  this  letter,  decla- 
red, that,  if  Andre  were  put  to  death, 
"  he  should  think  himself  bound,  by 
every  tie  of  duty  and  honour,  to  reta- 
liate on  such  unhappy  persons  of  the 
American  army  as  might  fall  within 
his  power,  so  that  the  respect  due  to 
flags  and  to  the  law  of  nations  might 
be  better  understood  and  observed." 
He  added,  that  "  forty  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  South  Carohua  had 
justly  forfeited  their  lives,  and  had  hi- 
therto been  spared,  only  through  the 
clemency  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  but 
the  British  commander  could  no  longer 
extend  his  mercy  to  them,  if  Andre 
suffered."  Furthermore,  "  if  that 
warning  should  be  disregarded,  and 
Andre  suffer,  he  called  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness,  that  Washington 
would   alone  be   answerable   for  the 
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in  consequence." 

Greene,  after  having  perused  this 
letter,  threw  it  at  the  feet  of  Robert- 
son, and  withdrew  without  making  any 
reply. 

Although  Andre  was  justly  con- 
demned, his  situation  created  universal 
sympathy.  He  was  to  perish  a  victim 
of  the  treachery  of  another,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  at  the  davs^n  of 
a  career,  which  his  military  talents, 
his  taste  for  letters  and  the  arts,  and 
his  numberless  fine  qualities,  m.ust  have 
rendered  glorious  and  honourable.  His 
conduct  towards  the  Americans  had 
always  been  marked  by  moderation  ; 
many  were  indebted  to  him  for  the 
preservation  of  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty ;  and  while  others  carried  on 
the  war  with  the  rancour  and  violence 
too  common  in  civil  dissentions,  he 
had  studied  to  lessen  and  "assuage  its 
evils.  The  very  circumstances  of  the 
conspiracy  which  led  to  his  condemna- 
tion, exhibited  him  only  as  a  man 
powerfully  moved  by  love  of  country  j 
and  there  was  a  certain  elevation  even 
in  his  offence. 

As  the  fatal  hour  drew  near,  he  ma- 
nifested a  wish  to  have  the  company 
of  an  American  officer.  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  most  valued  of  the  army, 
did  him  this  sad  service.  Andre  dis- 
played a  perfect  composure  in  his  last 
conversations.  They  furnished  a  part 
of  the  facts  which  I  have  recorded. 
He  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  narra- 
ting them,  and  spoke  like  an  old  sol- 
dier recounting  the  martial  exploits  of 
his  youth. 

Opinion,  as  well  as  the  laws,  at- 
taches infamy  to  spies,  and  the  mode 
of  their  execution  is  congenial.  An- 
dre had  hoped  that  he  might  be  re- 
lieved from  this  the  only  appendage 
of  his  case  to  which  he  could  not  be 
resigned.  The  sentence  was  silent  on 
the  point,  and  dreading,  while  he  rose 
superior  to  the  terrors  of  death,  the 
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disgrace  of  the  halter,  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Washington  : — 
*'  Tappan,  October  I. 

*'  Buoyed  above  the  terror  of  death, 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  life  devoted 
to  honourable  pursuits,  and  stained 
with  no  action  that  can  give  me  re- 
morse, I  trust  that  the  request  I  make 
to  your  excellency  at  this  serious  pe- 
riod, and  which  is  to  soften  my  last 
moments,  will  not  be  rejected.  Sym- 
pathy towards  a  soldier  will  surely  in- 
duce your  excellency  and  a  military 
tribunal  to  adapt  the  mode  of  my 
death  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  ho- 
nour. Let  me  hope,  sir,  that  if  aught 
in  my  character  impresses  you  with 
esteem  towards  me  as  the  victim  of 
policy  and  not  resentment,  I  shall  e)t- 
perience  the  operation  of  those  feelings 
in  your  breast,  by  being  informed^that 
I  am  not  to  die  on  a  gibbet." 

This  request  could  not  be  granted. 
The  truth  was  not  concealed  from 
him,  and  the  compassion  which  he  at 
first  inspired  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of 
admiration,  when  it  was  seen  with  what 
serenity  he  went  to  execution.  He 
met  his  doom  without  pusillanimity, 
and,  which  is  more  rare,  without  an 
ostentation  of  courage.  Hisdemeanor 
was  that  of  the  bravest  of  men  placed 
by  the  order  of  his  general  on  a  mine 
about  to  explode,  and  hurl  him  to  in- 
stant destruction. 

Some  have  exclaimed  against  fate, 
for  a  catastrophe  so  unmerited,  while 
the  real  criminal  survived.  The  death 
of  Andre  was,  however,  a  beatitude  in 
comparison  with  the  life  of  Arnold. 
He  survived  indeed, — but  to  drag  on, 
in  perpetual  banishment  from  his  na- 
tive country,  a  dishonourable  life  amid 
a  nation  that  imputed  to  him  the  loss 
so  much  deplored.  He  transmitted 
to  his  children  an  abject  name  of  hate- 
ful celebrity.  He  obtained  only  a  part 
of  the  debasing  stipend  of  an  abortive 
treason.  His  complaints  soon  cau>ed 
it  to  be  known,  that  all  the  promises 
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by  which  he  had  been  inveigled,  were 
not  fulfilled.  But  a  baffled  treason 
appears  always  to  be  overpaid,  and  the 
felon  is  the  only  one  who  thinks  that 
he  experiences  injustice. 

He  enjoyed,  however,  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  in  the  English  army, 
and  served  against  the  Americans  in 
this  capacity  during  the  rest  of  the 
war.  The  English  affected  to  give 
him  their  entire  confidence,  hoping  to 
make  thereby  other  apostates.  He 
published  addresses  to  the  inhabitants 
of  America  and  to  the  army,  in  which 
he  exhorted  them  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  tyranny  of  their  dema- 
gogues. He  inveighed  with  particu- 
lar asperity  against  France,  "  the  ene- 
my of  the  protectant  faith,  and  frau- 
dulently avowing  a  regard  for  the  li- 
berties of  mankind,  while  she  held  her 
native  sons  in  vassalage  and  chains." 
He  justified  his  perfidy  by  the  topics 
of  reasoning  common  to  traitors  ; — 
which  deceive  no  one,  and  still  less 
themselves. 

All  these  efforts  were  nugatory — 
Arnold  is  the  only  American  officer 
who  forsook  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence, and  turned  his  sword  against 
his  countrj'.  T  he  officers  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  manifested  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  serve  with  him.  He  possess- 
ed their  esteem,  while  he  fought  against 
them.  They  loaded  him  with  con- 
tempt, when  treason  brought  him  over 
to  their  side.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  exceedingly  wretched.  His  vices 
plunged  him  in  an  abyss  of  misfortune, 
which  his  general  quahties  were  ill 
adapted  to  soften. 

General  Washington  had  not  for. 
gotten  the  three  young  militia-men 
who  arrested  Andre.  He  transmitted 
their  names  to  Congress.  This  body 
immediately  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

*'  That  Congress  have  a  high  sense 
of  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct 


of  the  said  John  Paulding,  David  Wil- 
liams, and  Isaac  Van  Wart. 

«'  In  testimony  whereof, 

**  Ordered^  *'  That  each  of  them  re- 
ceive annually,  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury, two  hundred  dollars  in  specie, 
or  an  equivalent  in  the  current  money 
of  these  states,  during  life  ;  and  that 
the  board  of  war  procure  for  each  of 
them  a  silver  medal,  on  one  side  of 
which  shall  be  a  shield  with  this  in- 
scription :  **  Fidelity," — and  on  the 
other,  the  following  motto  :  Vincit 
amor  patricB, — and  forvyard  them  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  who  is  re- 
quested to  present  the  same,  with 
a  copy  of  this  resolution,  and  the 
thanks  of  Congress,  for  their  fidehty, 
and  the  eminent  services  they  have  ren- 
dered their  country." 

Doubtless,  the  highest  honours 
should,  by  universal  consent,  be  award- 
ed to  those  citi/^ens,  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  preserve  their 
countr\  from  a  great  calamity.  It  is 
of  such  distinctions,  that  men  of  an 
elevated  character  are  most  ambitious 
of  proving  themselves  worthy.  But 
there  is  yet  more  merit  and  virtue  in 
doing  well  without  ambition  or  the 
hope  of  reward. 

These  three  young  men  had  not 
thought  of  blazoning  an  action  in 
which  they  had  but  performed  their 
duty.  They 'learned  with  surprise, 
that  Washington  had  caused  search  to 
be  made  for  them,  in  order  to  deliver 
to  them  this  memorial  of  public  esteem 
or  gratitude.  Their  families  are  held.^ 
in  veneration,  and  the  names  of  Johi 
Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaa 
Van  Wart,  will  be  celebrated  and  che- 
rished in  all  after  ages. 

The  issue  of  a  plot  on  which  Eng« 
land  had  built  such  towering  hopes^' 
and  which  was  contrived  with  so  much 
art,  corroborated  the  discipline  of  the 
American  army;  raised  the  courage, 
and  increased  the  strength  of  the  re- 
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publicans.  They  were  'confirmed  in 
the  hatred  which  they  bore  their  ene- 
my :  The  danger  from  which  they 
had  just  escaped,  as  if  by  miracle, 
taught  them  the  necessity  of  redou- 
bling their  vigilance,  and  of  excluding 
from  their  counsels,  the  more  effectu- 
ally to  guard  the  unanimity  of  them, 
all  persons  who  were  not  of  tried  vir- 
tue. ^ 

This  nation  of  Americans,  who  have 
no  doubts  of  a  Divine  Providence  even 
in  the  most  inconsiderable  events,  ac- 
knowledged, on  the  occasion,  that  to 


this  providence  they  owed  their  safety, 
that  of  Washington,  and  of  the  army. 
Thanks  were  solemnly  offered  up  to 
God  in  the  temples,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  families  ;  and  it  was  from  the  bot- 
tom of  their  hearts  that  these  religious 
men  poured  out  the  tribute  of  their 
gratitude. 

Prosperous  until  now  m  all  their 
enterprizes,  may  heaven  preserve  to 
them  the  spirit  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion by  which  they  have  been  con- 
stantly guided  !  Fortune  will  not  fail 
them. 
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The  troubles  in  America  beginning 
to  engage  us  in  her  quarrel,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  to  that  country  a 
corps  of  auxiliary  troops,  of  which 
the  king  gave  me  the  command. 

I  had  been  preceded  in  that  conti- 
nent by  the  Count  d*Estaing,  whose 
brilliant  successes  after  the  taking  of 
Grenada,  and  the  naval  action  which 
he  had  won  over  the  EngHsh,  were 
rendered  fruitless  at  Savannah  in 
Georgia ;  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  he  regained  the  coast  of  France, 
with  a  fleet  disabled  and  dispersed  by 
a  violent  storm. 

The  reverses  which  he  experienced 
in  this  expedition,  a  projected  attack 
by  the  English  at  New  York  upon 
Carolina,  the  depreciation  of  the  con- 
tinental money,  all  these  causes  toge- 
tl^er  brought  on  an  important  crisis  in 


the  affairs  of  America ;  she  had  de- 
fended herself  almost  alone,  since  the 
beginning  of  her  revolution,  against 
the  whole  force  of  England,  The 
more  vigorous  her  efforts  had  been, 
the  less  was  she  able  to  renew  them. 
Her  Congress,  in  this  difficult  moment, 
resolved  to  solicit  from  the  king  of 
France  their  ally,  fresh  succours  in 
ships  of  war,  in  troops,  and  in  money. 
— The  king  granted  them  a  squadron 
of  seven  ships,  to  act  on  their  coasts, 
a  body  of  troops  amounting  to  four 
thousand  men,  and  a  sum  of  money. 
The  chevalier  de  Ternay  was  appoint- 
ed to  command  the  squadron. 

In  consequence  of  my  representa- 
tions about  the  insufficiency  of  the- 
means  with  which  1  was  furnished  for 
acting  at  so  great  a  distance,  the  king 
immediately  doubled  the  corps  which 
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tas  intended  for  me ;  the  artillery 
too  was  doubled,  as  well  as  the  muni- 
tions of  every  kind :  every  thin^  ap- 
pertaining to  the  department  of  war 
was  set  in  motion  towards  Brest  with 
a  diligence  almost  unexampled,  and 
arrived  at  that  port  early  in  April,  the  , 
time  fixed  for  the  embarkation.  The 
department  of  the  marine  was  not  so 
expeditious ;  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  of 
M.  de  Guichen  with  the  supphes  of 
munitions  and  troops  which  were  sent 
to  our  own  colonies,  had  drawn  all 
the  transport-ships  from  Brest.  The 
minister  of  the  marine  gave  tardy 
orders  to  have  some  brought  from 
Bourdeaux,  but  they  were  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  so  that  upon  my  arri- 
val at  Brest  I  found  only  vessels 
enough  to  embark  one  half  of  the 
troops  which  were  destined  for  Ame- 
rica. 

M.  de  Choiscul  used  to  say,  that 
the  watfch  ^f  M.  de  Sartine,  the  mini- 
ster of  marine,  was  always  too  slow  ; 
and  upon  this  occasion  the  remark 
was  strictly  applicable.  The  exer- 
tions of  M.  Hector,  commandant  of 
the  marine  at  Brest,  procured  a  small 
addition,  the  whole  sufficing  for  the 
embarkation  of  five  thousand  men. 
We  made  the  strongest  remonstrances 
to  our  respective  departments  against 
the  impropriety  of  dividing  into  halves 
a  body  of  troops  already  too  weak ; 
but  the  preparations  which  were  mak- 
ing in  England  to  arm  a  squadron  to 
be  sent  in  pursuit  of  us ;  the  advan- 
tage which  this  squadi;on  would  pos- 
sess in  sailing  without  a  convoy  ;  the 
necessity  of  a  prompt  departure,  and 
above  all,  the  urgency  of  aftairs  in 
America,  requiring  a  speedy  and  ef- 
fective succour,  determined  the  coun- 
cil to  dispatch  a  positive  order  to  us, 
to  separate  into  two  divisions  the  corps 
destined  for  the  United  States,  and 
to  set  sail  with  the  fil'st  favourable 
wind  with  what  troops  could  be  col- 
lected for  the  first.    We  were  assured 


at  tlie  same  time,  that  every  means 
would  be  used  to  send  off  as  early  as 
possible  the  second  division.  Con- 
trary winds  detained  the  convoy  and 
squadron  in  port  until  the  2d  of  May, 
1780,  and  the  same  winds  detained  at 
Bourdeaux  the  transportsof  thesecond 
division.  At  length  we  were  obliged 
to  obey  peremptory  orders.  Fifteen 
days  before  this  time,  La  Fayette, 
who  was  returning  to  the  American 
army,  with  the  rank  of  Major  Gene- 
ral, which  his  services  in  America  had 
procured  him,  embarked  in  a  frigate 
at  the  Isle  of  Aix,  with  a  commissary 
charged  to  announce  the  sailing,  and 
prepare  at  Rhode  Island,  for  the  de- 
barkation and  supplies  of  the  French 
troops. 

After  a  month  of  contrary  winds 
and_  delay  in  Brest-roads,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Ternay  took  advantage  of  a 
wind  ifi^  the  night  of  the  1st  and  2d  of 
May  to  set  sail  with  his  whole  convoy, 
which  got  to  sea  without  accident; 
but  was  met  by  a  violent  gale  in  the 
gulf  of  Gascony ;  the  fleet  was  dis- 
persed for  four  days  during  which  the 
storm  lasted  j  but  upon  a  change  of 
wind  soon  got  together  again  and 
doubled  Cape  Finisterre.  The  Eng- 
lish admiral  had  sailed  with  the  same 
northerly  wind ;  but  the  tempest  hav- 
ing overtaken  him  before  he  had  clear- 
ed the  channel,  he  was  obliged  to  re-  ■ 
gain  a  port,  by  which  means  the 
French  cQnvoy  got  considerably  the 
s^art*  Our  voyage,  after  having  pass- 
ed to  the  south  of  the  Azores,  was 
easy,  but  slow  and  protracted  by 
calms.  On  the  20th  of  June,  being 
to  the  south  of  the  Bermudas,  we  des- 
cried a  squadron  of  six  ships  making 
towards  the  convoy  under  a  press  of 
sail ;  the  chevalier  de  Ternay  ranged 
his  transports  behind  his  line  and 
moved  towards  the  enemy,  who  was 
astonished  to  see  seven  sail  of  the 
line  come  forth  from  a  groupe  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  in  order  of  battle.  The 
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bulk  of  their  squadron  kept  the  wind ; 
one  of  their  vessels,  however,  fell 
within  reach  of  our  line,  which  pur- 
sued her  so  closely  that  she  was  very 
near  being  taken.  The  Chevalier  de 
Ternay  observing  that  one  of  his  ships, 
Le  Provence,  although  crowded  with 
canvass,  could  not  keep  up,  and  occa- 
sioned a  gap  in  our  hne,  and  fearing 
that  the  enemy's  squadron,  which 
was  to  windward,  might  take  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstance  to  cut  her 
off,  and  afterwards  fall  upon  the  con- 
voy, made  sij]jnal  to  slacken  sail  to  the 
two  ships  which  preceded  him :  the 
English  vessel  took  advantage  of  this 
to  tack  and  join  her  squadron,  recei- 
ving the  fire  of  all  our  line,  which, 
however,  did  not  disable  her.  The 
two  squadrons  kept  up  a  cannonade 
until  sunset.  .  The  Chevalier  de  Ter- 
nay continued  his  route  with  the  con- 
voy, the  security  of  which  he  prefer- 
red to  the  personal  honour  of  captu- 
ring an  enemy's  ship. 

We  learned  afterwards  that  this 
English  squadron  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Cornwallis,  and  was  return- 
ing to  Jamaica,  after  having  escorted 
fifty  merchant  vessels  as  far  as  the 
Bermudas. 

Some  days  subsequent,  the  French 
squadron  took  an  enemy'g  cutter  con- 
veying a  number  of  officers  from 
Charleston  to  the  West  Indies.  We 
learned  from  them  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture by  the  English  of  that  capital  of 
the  Carolinas.  VVc  found  soundings 
on  the  4th  of  July,  and  concluded 
that  we  were  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast  of  Virginia.  We  took 
another  enemy's  vessel,  the  papers  on 
board  of  which  confirmed  the  capture 
of  Charleston,  and  the  return  to  New 
York  of  Admiral  Arburthnot's  squa- 
dron, with  the  body  tff  troops  who  had 
maintained  the  siege  under  General 
Clinton.  He  had  left  five  thousand 
men  at  Charleston  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Cornwallis.    The  pas- 


sengers informed  us,  that  the  garrison 
of  New  York,  since  the  return  of 
those  troops,  amounted  to  fourteen 
thousand  men,  and  that  Arburthnot 
expected  every  day  to  be  joined  from 
England  by  Admiral  Graves,  and  to 
operate  afterwards  with  their  united 
forces.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay  obser- 
ved, within  the  capes  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, eleven  large  ships  which  our 
oldest  sailors  took  for  ships  of  war. 
We  conjectured  that  they  were  the 
six  ships  which  we  had  already  en- 
countered on  the  20th,  united  to  the 
force  of  Arburthnot  or  of  Graves,  and 
which  were  waiting  to  attack  us  in 
their  turn.  The  orders  of  the  Che- 
valier de  Ternay  directing  him  to  dis- 
embark at  Rhode  Island,  he  tacked 
about,  changed  his  course  in  the 
night,  and  steered  for  Rhode  Island. 
It  was  a  fine  opportunity  which  we 
had  missed ;  for  the  eleven  sail,  as  we 
were  afterwards  informed,  were  a  con- 
voy on  their  way  from  Charleston  to 
New  York,  escorted  by  a  few  frigates. 
But  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay,  anxious 
only  for  the  arrival  of  his  convoy  at 
the  place  of  destination,  studiously 
avoided  every  engagement  which 
could  only  redound  to  his  personal 
glory. 

He  entered  at  last,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  a  harbour  of  Rhode  Island,  after 
a  navigation  of  seventy  days.  The 
squadron  of  Admiral  Graves  followed 
close  upon  us,  and  arrived  the  next 
day  at  New  York.  The  storm  which 
we  had  encountered  in  the  Bay  of^ 
Biscay,  obliged  that  officer  to  re- 
turn to  Plymouth,  where  he  was  de^ 
tained  fifteen  days.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Western  Islands  he 
captured  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
French  India  Company,  which  being 
richly  laden  he  took  in  tow :  this  re- 
tarded his  arrival  and  saved  our  con- 
voy, which  would  have  been  roughly 
handled  if  the  squadron  of  Graves, 
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inited  to  that  of  Arburthnot,  had  en- 
countered us. 

The  troops  debarked  at  Newport, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  were 
encamped  with  their  left  to  sea,  and 
their  right  towards  the  anchorage  of 
the  squadron,  which  was  protected  by 
the  land  batteries  that  I  planted  at 
the  most  eligible  points.  1  fortified 
also  several  points  on  which  the  ene- 
my might  land,  and  opened  roads  by 
which  I  might  march  to  attack  him  at 
his  first  appearance.  ******* 

The  capture  of  Charleston  had 
thrown  the  American  finances  into 
great  discredit.  The  paper  money 
had  depreciated  so  far  that  sixty  dol- 
lars of  it  were  given  for  one  of  silver. 
General  Washington,  after  detaching 
to  Carolina  the  troops  of  the  southern 
states  under  General  Gates,  was  re- 
duced to  act  on  the  defensive  in  the 
Jerseys  with  his  army  composed  of 
the  northern  troops.  The  arrival  of 
the  French  forces,  although  inferior 
in  numbers  to  what  they  had  expect- 
ed, was  welcomed  by  General  Wash- 
ington and  the  Congress  with  great 
joy  and  gratitude.  It  was  hoped  that 
we  should  soon  see  the  second  divi- 
sion which  was  announced  to  Congress 
by  the  French  minister,  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  naval  force  accompany- 
ing it,  that  showld  restore  to  us  the 
maritime  superiority,  so  necessary  for 
acting  on  every  part  of  the  coast  in 
possession  of  the  English. 

Ten  days  after  our  landing,  the 
combined  English  squadrons,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  sail,  twelve  of  which 
were  of  the  line,  appeared  in  sight, 
and  advanced  to  the  island  to  attack 
the  French  at  their  anchorgge ;  but 
they  renounced  that  project  until  they 
should  be  seconded  by  the  land  forces 
of  which  the  English  general  was  has- 
tening the  embarkation  in  the  sound. 
General  Washington,  who  watched  all 
their  movements,  gave  me  frequent 


advices  of  them,  and  on  account  of 
the  diminution  of  our  little  army  and 
the  weakened  state  of  the  sqtfadron, 
from  sickness,  he  authorised  me  to 
put  in  requisition  the  militia  of  the 
states  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  to  assist  us  in  our  works  and 
in  the  defence  of  the  island.  These 
states  sent  four  or  five  thousand  men 
assembled  by  General  Heath,  who  all 
took  the  field  with  great  ardour  and 
perfect  willingness.  This  American 
general  had  been  dispatched  by  Wash- 
ington to  procure  for  the  French  all 
the  succours  which  he  might  be  able 
to  command,  and  he  acquitted  him- 
self of  his  charge  with  a  truly  pa- 
triotic zeal.  I  kept  only  two  thousand 
men,  of  whom  I  gave  the  command  to 
La  Fayette,  whom  General  Washing- 
ton sent  to  me  at  the  same  time.  I 
requested  General  Heath  to  send  the 
rest  back  to  their  harvests,* which  they 
had  suspended  to  come  to^our  assist- 
ance. 

General  Clinton  had,  in  fact,  em- 
barked at  a  port  in  Long  Island^  with 
ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  a 
quantity  of  heavy  artillery  and  mor- 
tars, for  the  purpose  of  attacking  us 
on  Rhode  Island ;  but  whether  it  was 
that  he  was  informed  of  our  prepara- 
tions to  receive  him,  or  that  a  recent 
movement  of  General  Washington  to- 
wards New  York,  made  him  afraid  to 
commit  the  safety  of  that  place  to  too 
small  a  garrison,  he  resolved  to  land 
his  troops  and  to  form  camps  on  Long 
Island.  It  is  said  that  there  were  at 
the  time  sharp  altercations  between 
the  military  and  naval  commanders : 
this  was,  without  doubt,  the  occasion 
of  the  different  demonstrations  which 
they  made  at  the  end  of  August  and 
during  the  month  of  September,  but 
which  were  always  too  dilatory  to  , 
give  any  uneasiness  to  the  French 
troops.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
the  enemy*s  squadron  did  not  cease 
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to  blockade  oura,  and  appeared  to  be 
waiting  for  a  reinforcement  to  attack 
us. 

I  will  here  speak  of  a  small  misun*^. 
derstanding  in  my  correspondence 
with  General  Washington,  which  was 
stifled  in  its  origin.  After  he  had 
answered  my  fi^st  letter  in  the  most 
polite  manner,  I  observed,  that  under 
the  pretext  of  being  slightly  acquaint- 
ed with  our  language,  he  spoke  but 
little  of  business  in  his  succeeding  let- 
ters ;  but  he  sent  La  Fayette  to  me 
with  full  power?.  The  latter  had  oc- 
casion to  witness  the  vigour  of  bur 
defensive  measures  against  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  enemy,  and  to  oDserve 
how  effectually  the  army  protected 
our  small  squadron  against  the  supe- 
riority of  the  English.  With  regard 
to  offensive  ope4*ations,  the  Chevalier 
de  Ternay  and  myself  deferred  them 
until  one  of  the  three  following  events, 
of  which  we  had  great  hopes,  should 
take  place  : — 1st,  The  arrival  of  my 
second  division.  2d,  A  reinforcement 
of  ships  from  M.  de  Guichen,  a  requi- 
sition -for  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Ternay*  in  conse- 
quence of  an  authority  granted  to  him 
for  that  purpose.  Sd,  Or,  in  fine,  that 
the  enemy  by  drawing  his  forces  to- 
ward the  south,  might  weaken  New 
York  so  far  that  we  should  have  no- 
thing to  fear  for  our  squadron  at 
Rhode  Island,  and  leave  us  at  liberty 
to  attempt  something  with  the  army 
upon  the  Island  of  New  York. 

Immediately  after  his  return  to 
Washington's  head-quarters,  La  Fay- 
ette wrote  me  a  most  pressingdespatch, 
in  v\(hich,  after  recalling  our  conversa- 
tions, he  concluded,  in  the  name  of 
the  General,  by  proposing  that  I 
should  join  him  immediately  to  un- 
dertake an  attack  on  New  York;  his 
letter  finished  by  a  sort  of  summons 
founded  on  the  political  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  apprehension  that 
this  campaign  was  the  last  effort  of  her 


patriotism.^  We  were  still  further  dis- 
satisfied with  this  despatch,  because 
General  Washington,  in  hi^  letter  ta 
me  by  the  same  messenger,  did  not  say 
a  word  of  this  project;  but  he  made 
no  answer  to  my  request  for  an  inter- 
view, at  which,  by  an  hour's  conver- 
sation, we  could  settle  more  than  by 
volumes  of  writing.  I  took  occasion 
to  write  a  letter  to  La  Fayette,  in 
which,  after  reminding  him  that,  by 
his  own  showing,  there  were  four- 
teen  thousand  regular  troops  in  New 
York,  independent  of  the  militia,  and 
that  the  French  squadron  was  block- 
aded in  Newport  by  a  force  more  than 
double,  I  proved  to  him  that  if  I  should 
abandon  the  squadron  under  these 
circumstances,  the  English  admiral 
would  be  the  most  pusillanimous  of 
men,  if  he  did  not  burn  it  immediately 
upon  our  departure,  and  afterwards 
attack  our  communications  on  the  dif- 
ferent bays  which  separate  the  conti- 
nent from  Long  Island  and  the  island 
of  New  York,  supposing  we  had  ef- 
fected a  descent  on  them. 

I  wrote  to  General  Washington  at 
the  same  time,  in  English;  I  expressed 
my  satisfaction  at  the  letters  which  I 
had  received  from  him,  and  requested 
that  all  correspondence  on  business 
might  be  direct  between  us  ;  I  at  the 
same  time  renewed  my  request  for  a 
conference. 

I  ought,  however,  to  mention,  in 
justification  of  La  Fayette,  that  he 
conveyed  in  substance  the  sentiments 
of  General  Washington,  who  availed 
himself  of  his  youth  and  ardour  to  ex- 
press them  with  greater  energy.  This 
commander,  in  fact,  thought  at  that 
time,  and  not  vvithout  some  founda- 
tion, considering  the  total  discredit  of 
the  finances  of  Congress,  that  this 
campaign  was  the  last  effort  of  expir- 
ing patriotism.  He  was  desirous  at 
any  rate  of  hazarding  an  attack  on  the 
stronghold  of  the  enemy,  while  he 
could  count  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
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French  troops.  He  felt,  however,  the 
difficulty  of  it,  and  acquiesced  in  all 
the  reasonings  of  my  letter.  From 
the  moment  that  our  correspondence 
became  direct,  1  was  uniformly  pleased 
with  the  solidity  of  his  judgment  and 
the  amenity  of  his  style. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, we  had  news  of  the  squadron 
of  M.  de  Guichen,  who  had  appeared 
on  the  southern  coast  of  America. 
After  having  gained  several  battles  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  undertook  a  large 
convoy  for  France.  The  chevalier  de 
Ternay,  when  he  found  himself  block- 
aded by  a  superior  force,  had  required 
of  him  a  reinforcement  of  four  sail  of 
the  line.  The  letter  did  not  arrive  at 
Cape  Fran9ois  until  after  the  depar- 
ture of  M.  de  Guichen:  it  was  deli- 
vered to  M.  de  Monteil,  who  could  not 
decypher  it,  and  who,  besides,  had 
engaged  in  an  expedition  against  Pen- 
sacola,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spa- 
niards. 

We  received,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  very  unfavourable  ac- 
counts from  the  southern  states.  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Cambden,  where  he  was  met  by  Ge- 
neral Gates :  the  latter  was  beaten, 
and  the  American  army  put  complete- 
ly to  the  rout.  Cabb,  a  French  officer, 
was  killed  at  the  head  of  an  American 
division  which  sustained  the  whole 
weight  of  the  day;  General  Gates  re- 
tired with  the  remnant  of  his  army  as 
far  as  Hillsborough,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  news  of 
the  approach  of  M.  de  Guichen,  I  at 
length  obtained  the  desired  meeting 
from  General  Washington,  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  operations  which  our 
expected  maritime  superiority  might 
warrant;  it  took  place  at  Hartford,  on 
the  20th  September;  we  there  agreed 
upon  all  our  movements,  in  the  event 
of  the  arrival  of  the  second  division, 
or  of  an  increase  of  naval  force  brought 


or  sent  by  M.  de  Guichen.  But  these 
appearances  soon  vanished  upon  the 
arrival  of  Admiral  Rodney's  fleet  at 
New  York,  which  tripled  the  English 
force.  We  hastened  the  conclusion 
of  our  conference,  the  French  generals 
wishing  to  be  at  their  posts  where 
they  were  wanted.  We  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  baron  de  Viomenil  had 
made  every  proper  arrangement  to 
secure  the  anchorage  of  the  squadron 
against  this  new  peril.  General  Wash- 
ington was  also  in  haste  to  join  his 
army,  where  his  presence  became  very 
necessary.  ****** 

I  shall  venture  to  interrupt  here  the 
regular  narrative,  in  order  to  relate  an 
anecdote  fitted  to  exemplify  the  cha- 
racter of  the  good  republicans  of  Con- 
necticut.   In  going  to  this  conference, 
the  carriage  which  conveyed  Admiral 
the  Chevalier  de  Ternay  and  myselfj 
broke  down.     I  sent  Fersen,  my  first 
aid-de-camp,  in  search  of  a  wheel- 
wright who  resided  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  place  where  the  accident 
happened.  Fersen  returned  to  inform 
me,  that  he  had  found  a  man  sick  of  a 
quartan  fever,  who  had  answered  him 
that  his  hat  full  of  guineas  would  not 
tempt  him  to  work  in  the  night.  _I  re- 
quested the  admiral  to  go  with  me 
that  we  might  entreat  him  together. 
We  told  him  that  General  Washing- 
ton was  to  arrive  that  evening  at  Hart- 
ford, for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  us  the  next  day,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject would   be   defeated,    unless  he 
mended  our  vehicle.     *'  You  are  no 
liars,'*  said  he :  "  I  have  read  in  the 
newspaper  that  Washington  is  to  be 
there  this  evening  to  confer  with  you: 
I  see  this  is  a  public  matter;  your  car- 
riage shall  be  ready  by  six  o'clock  m 
the  morning."     And  so  it  was..    On 
our   return  from  the  conference    at 
Hartford,  one  of  our  wheels  gave  way 
nearly  on  the  same  spot,  and  at  the 
same  hour;  and  we  were  obliged  to 
have    recourse    to    our   old    iViead 
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"  What/*  said  he,  "  do  you  want  me 
to  work  again  in  the  night  i  "  Alas, 
yes,"  was  my  reply ;  "  Admiral  Rod- 
ney is  arrived,  and  has  tripled  the 
enemy's  naval  force,  and  we  must  get 
back  with  all  speed  to  Rhode  Island, 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  his  attacks." 
"  But,"  rejoined  the  wheelwright, 
"  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  yonr 
sixships  against  twenty  English  ships  ?" 
"  It  will  be  a  fine  day  for  us  if  they  at- 
tempt to  destroy  us  at  our  anchorage." 
— "  Come,"  said  he,  "  you  are  clever 
fellows ;  you  shall  have  your  carriage 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  but, 
before  I  begin  to  work,  tell  me,  if 
there  is  no  harm  in  the  question,  are 
you  pleased  with  Washington,  and  is 
he  so  with  you  ?'*  We  assured  him 
that  this  was  the  case.  His  patriotic 
feelings  were  gratified,  and  he  was 
again  as  good  as  his  word.  Such  was 
the  public  spirit  which  animated  not 
only  this  worthy  mechanic,  but  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  and 
particularly  the  freeholders  of  Con- 
necticut. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  treason 
of  Arnold  happened:  he  had  been  ne- 
gociating  for  nearly  a  month  with  An- 
dre, aid-decamp  to  General  Clinton, 
to  deliver  the  fortress  of  West- Point, 
an  American  depot  on  the  river  Hud- 
son, which  contained  all  their  muni- 
tions ;  he  intended  to  take  advantage 
of  W^ashington's  absence  to  execute 
his  treason.  That  General,  who  es- 
teemed his  military  tiilent?,  had  given 
him  this  confidential  command,  and 
intended  to  visit  him  and  the  post  the 
very  day  on  which  Andre  was  arrested 
by  a  patrole  of  militia,  who  were  the 
more  active  as  they  wished  to  secure 
the  return  of  their  general  to  the  army. 
They  suspected  Andre,  whom  they 
found  disguised  on  the  road  from 
W^est- Point  to  New  York.  They  ar- 
rested hira,  and  found  in  his  shoes 
the  whole  plan  of  the  conspiracy.  He 


offered  a  purse  to  these  militia-men, 
who  refused  it,  and  conducted  him  to 
head- quarters.  General  Washington 
arrived  at  the  same  time  at  West- 
Point — Arnold  had  been  immediately 
informed  of  the  detention  of  Andr6; 
he  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  and 
rowed  to  an  English  frigate,  which 
he  knew  to  be  stationed  below  King's 
Ferry.  General  Washington  found 
him  gone,  and  Mrs.  Arnold  not  know- 
ing what  had  become  of  her  husband; 
but  letters  which  he  received  from  his 
army  soon  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  treachery.  He  gave  orders  for 
the  safety  of  the  place,  and  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  his  head-quarters. 
Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the 
trial  and  the  tragic  end  of  the  young 
Andre,  who  deserved  a  better  fate, 
and  who  was  lamented  even  by  his 
judges.  The  rigour  of  the  laws,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  an  example, 
forced  them  to  condemn  him. 

On  my  return  from  the  conference 
I  was  principally  occupied  with  the 
care  of  placing  my  troops  in  winter- 
quarters  in  a  country  of  liberty,  in 
which  every  individual  considers  his 
property  as  so  sacred,  that  the  army 
of  General  Washington  had  always 
remained  in  tents  during  the  summer, 
and  during  the  winter  in  barracks  con- 
structed by  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  forests.  This  plan  was  impracti- ' 
cable  for  us  in  Rhode  Island,  where 
the  English,  during  the  three  years 
that  they  occupied  it,  had  burnt  for 
fuel  every  tree  on  the  island.  *  *  * 

The  state  of  Rhode  Island  acqui- 
esced readily  in  a  plan  which  I  sug- 
gested, of  our  repairing,  at  the  expense 
of  our  military  chest,  the  hi  uses  which 
the  British  had  injured,  and  convert- 
ing them  into  barracks  for  the  soldiery, 
while  the  inhabitants  should  under- 
take to  lodge  the  officers.  All  was 
managed  with  perfect  harmony  and 
admirable  discipline  on  our  part.  We 
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had  frequent  deputations  of  Indians  to 
our  quarters,  who  expressed  astonish- 
ment at  nothing  but  to  see  still  laden 
with  fruit,  the  apple  trees  that  over- 
hung the  tents  which  the  soldiers  had 
occupied  for  three  months.  One  of  the 
chiefs  of  these  savages  put  a  question 
to  me,  at  a  public  audience,  which  sur- 
prised me  not  a  little.  "  Father,'*  said 
he,  **  is  it  not  strange  that  the  king  of 
France,  our  father,  sends  his  troops  to 
help  the  Americans  in  an  insurrection 
against  the  king  of  England,  their  fa- 
ther?" I  answered,  that  the  king  of 
France,  his  father,  protected  the  na- 
tural liberty  which  God  had  given  to 
man,  and  which  the  English  king 
would  take  away  from  the  Americans. 
It  was  thus  that  I  got  rid,  indifferently 
well,  of  a  remark  which  was  of  a  per- 
plexing nature. 

Admiral  Rodney  departed  again  for 
the  West  Indies  in  the  course  of  No- 
vember, leaving  a  squadron  of  twelve 
sail  of  the  line  under  Admiral  Ar- 
burthnot,  who  fixed  his  anchoring 
ground,  for  the  whole  winter,  in  Gard- 
ner's baj'-,  at  the  extremity  of  Long" 
Island,  that  he  might  not  lose  sight  of 
the  French  squadron ;  while  he  sent 
ships  of  fifty  guns,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  frigates,  to  cruize  off  the 
different  ports  of  America.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  that,  during  the 
whole  time  in  which  he  kept  his  fleet 
together  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  French,  the  commerce  of  the 
Americans  at  the  ports  of  Philadel- 
phia was  very  brisk ;  that  their  pri- 
vateers made  a  great  many  prizes;  and 
that  the  union  of  their  fleet  opposite 
to  Rhode  Island  wss  a  great  relief  to 
the  other  ports  on  so  extensive  a 
coast. 

Lord  Cornwallis  after  his  victory  at 
Camden,  pursued  the  American  army 
into  North  Carolina ;  but  the  want  of 
provisions,  and  the  protection  neces- 
sary for  his  convoys,  compelled  him  to 


send  off  strong  detachments.    One  of 
these  corps,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Ferguson,  was  attacked  by  se- 
veral bands  of  American  militia,  who 
beat  him  completely, and  killed  or  took 
twelve  hundred  men.    This  check  ob- 
liged Lord  Cornwallis  to  fall  back  on 
Camden.     General  Clinton  had  sent 
off  towards  tire  end  of  October,  a  de- 
tachment of  three  thousand  men,  un- 
der the   command   of  Brigadier-ge- 
neral Leslie,  who  had  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  with 
the  view  of  acting  there  in  concert 
with  Lord  Cornwallis;  he  was  directed 
by  the  latter  to  re-imbark,  and  proceed 
to  reinforce  him  in  South  Carolina, 
These   men  were   replaced   at  Nevr 
York  by  three  thousand  troops  who 
arrived  from  Ireland.  General  Greene 
quitted  the  army  of  Washington  at 
this  epoch,  by  order  of  Congress,  ia 
order  to  succeed  General  Gates  in  the  . 
command  of  the  southern  army.  *  *  ♦ 
In  the  beginning  of  November,  our 
troops  took  possession  of  the  quarters 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them. 
We  were  compelled,  by  the  dearth  of 
provisions,  to  separate  the  cavalry  from 
the  legion  of  Lauzun,  and  send  them, 
with  the  artillery  horses,   to  occupy 
the  barracks  which  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut had  constructed  at  Banora, 
for  its  militia.   The  Duke  de  Lauzun- 
Biron,who  took  the  command  at  these 
barracks,  rendered  himself,  by  the  ur- 
banity of  his  manners,  highly  agreeable 
to  the  Americans,  and  succeeded  per- 
fectly in  whatever  business  he  had  to 
transact    either    with   old    governor 
Trumbull,  or  the  members  of  the  le- 
gislature.  A  little  anecdote  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  duke's  aptitude  for  so- 
cial intercourse  of  every  kind.     An 
honest  American  of  the  village  asked 
him  what  trade  his  father  was  of  in 
France.     My  father,  answered  Lau- 
zun, does  nothing,  but  I  have  an  uncle 
who  is  a  farrier, — alluding  to  one  of 
10 
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the  significations  of  the  word  Mare- 
chal  in  his  own  language.*  *'  Very 
well/'  said  the  American,  shaking  him 
cordially  and  lustily  by  the  hand, 
**  that  is  a  very  good  trade." 

The  next  year  commenced  very 
unfavourably  for  the  American  cause. 
A  third  part  of  General  Washington's 
army  revolted  *  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
after  putting  their  generals  and  officers 
under  arrest,  marched,  with  a  serjeant 
at  their  head,  to  Philadelphia,  to  de- 
mand their  pay  from  Congress.  An 
extraordinary  trait  of  patriotism  mark- 
ed this  sedition.  General  Clinton, 
commanding  at  New  York,  sent  emis- 
saries to  these  troops,  to  induce  them 
to  join  the  American  refuf^ees  whom 
he  had  in  his  army,  and  offered  to  pay 
all  their  arrears,  which  were,  in  fact, 
but  too  justly  due.  The  serjeant  com- 
manding the  line  exclaimed — "  Com- 
rades,— he  takes  us  for  traitors;  we 
are  only  brave  soldiers,  who  demand 
justice  from  our  countrymen ; — but  we 
will  never  betray  our  country."  He 
hanged  the  spies  and  continued  his 
march.  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
appointed  deputies  to  meet  them,  who, 
after  a  very  arduous  negociation,  suc- 
ceeded in  reclaiming  them  to  their 
duty. 

The  mutiny  extended  itself  to  the 
Jersey  line;,  and  General  Washington 
found  himself  obliged  to  suppress,  by 
an  example  of  severity,  a  disorder, 
the  spreading  of  which  was  so  much 
the  more  dangerous,  as  all  his  army 
had  the  same  just  cause  of  complaint. 

On  our  side,  the  French  military 
chest  was  far  from  being  in  a  situa- 
tion to  afford  assistance  to  that  of  the 
Americans,  since  we  subsisted  only 
from  day  to  day,  on  loans  which  were 
exceedingly  onerous.  At  this  period, 
bills  of  exchange  on  France  were  ne- 
gociated  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia 


at  a  loss  of  forty  per  cent.  The  Ameri- 
can paper  money  was  not  worth  the 
one  hundred  part  of  its  nominal  value, 
and  was  advancing  rapidly  to  annihila- 
tion. 

It  was  at  the  same  period  that  Ar-, 
nold  embarked  at  New  York  with  two  ■ 
thousand  men,  to  seize  a  post  at  Ports- 
mouth in  Virginia,  whence  he  could 
commit  depredations  on  the  shores  of 
the  Chesapeake  without  any  resistance 
but  from  the  militia  of  the  country. 

These  misfortunes  following  each 
other  rapidly,  induced  Congress  to 
dispatch  for  France,  Colonel  Laurens, 
aid-de-camp  to  General  Washington, 
and  son  of  the  famous  Laurens,  for- 
merly president  of  Congress,  who  was 
then  confined  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. This  officer  was  instructed  to 
represent,  in  the  strongest  light,  to  the 
court  of  France,  the  distressed  situa- 
tion of  his  country.  *  *  * 

During  the  month  of  February  we 
had  news  of  the  defeat  of  Tarlton  by 
the  division  of  Brigadier-general  Mor- 
gan. But  this  check  had  only  irritated 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who  marched  with 
his  whole  force  in  pursuit  of  Morgan, 
but  could  not  overtake  him  before  his 
junction  with  General  Greene.  The 
latter  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  meet 
his  reinforcements  on  the  Roanoke. 
Having  assembled  them,  he  took  post 
at  Guildford  court-house.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis attacked  him  vigorously,  and, 
after  a  bloody  action,  succeeded  in 
dislodging  him.  But  the  American 
general  yielded  only  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  took  up  a  new  position  some 
miles  in  the  rear.  Lord  Cornwallis 
having  suffered  much  from  a  long 
march,  a  fierce  contest,  and  want  of 
provisions,  was  also  obliged  to  retire, 
towards  Cape  Fear,  to  a  settlement  of 
Scotch  royalists,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  refreshments  and  assistance  for 


*  In  French^  the  word  Marechal  means  either  a  marshal  or  a  farrier.    Birbn,  the 
uncle  of  Lauzun,  was  a  marshal  of  France. 
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The  cx)nduct  of  General 
Greene  in  this  retreat,  on  the  day  of 
battle  at  Guildford,  and  after  the  ac- 
tion, did  him  great  honour,  and  pre- 
saged the  high  talents  which  he  after- 
wards displayed. 

M.  de  la  Peyrouse,  who,  with  my 
son,  had  sailed  for  France  on  the  28th 
of  October,  in  order  to  explain  to  the 
French  cabinet  the  Btate  of  things  in 
America,  and  to  solicit  the  necessary 
succours  of  men  and  money,  returned 
to  Boston  about  the  end  of  February. 
It  was  by  him  that  wq  received  our 
first  despatches,  since  our.  departure 
from  France.     We  learned  that  ray 
son  and  he,  on  their  arrival  at  Ver- 
sailles, had  found  M.  de  Sartine  with- 
drawn from  the  ministry  of  the  ma- 
rine; and  replaced  by  M.  de  Castries; 
that  the  minister  of  war  was  on  the 
point  of  sending  in  his  resignation; 
that  the  empress-queen  had  finished 
her  glorious  career;  that  the  English, 
having  declared  war  against  the  Dutch, 
and  taken  them  unawares  in  all  their 
possessions   which    were    unprovided 
with  the  means  of  defence,  the  coun- 
cil of  France  was  preparing  forces  by 
sea  and  land  to  support  them  ;  and 
that,  in  fine,  from  all  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  impossible  to  give  the 
proper  attention  and  supply  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  America.    The  king,  how- 
ever, gave  orders  to  M.  de  la  Peyrouse 
to  set  oft  immediately  in  the   fastest 
sailing  frigate  at  Brest,  charged  with 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs  which 
had  been  deposited  at  Brest  for  six 
months,  waitmg  the  departure  of  the 
second  division.  Colonel  Rochambcau 
was  ordered  to  remain  until  it  should 
be  determined  in  council,  what  answer 
to  make  to  the  demands  of  America. 

After  the  return  of  our  squadron, 
Arnold  was  reinforced  in  Virginia  by 
a  detachment  of  three  thousand  men 
from  New  York,  under  the  command 
of  GeneralPhilips.  The  English  squa- 
drpn  remained  at  New  York  to  repair 


three  ships  which  had  received  great 
injury,  in  a  spirited  action  which  had 
been  fought  in  the  Chesapeake  be- 
tween Chevalier  Destouches  and  Ad- 
miral Graves;  and  the  Chevalier  Des- 
touches was  engaged  in  refitting  the 
Conqueranty  which  had  lost  her  rud- 
der. La  Fayette,  who  had  been  de- 
tached with  a  thousand  men,  by  Ge- 
neral Washington,  continued  his 
march  by  land  to  join  Baron  Steuben, 
and  the  different  bodies  of  militia  • 
which  the  state  of  Virginia  had  put  in 
motion. 

Our  gquadron  being  refitted,  the 
Chevalier  Destouches  was  very  anx- 
ious to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
Penobscot,  a  fortress  in  possession  of 
the  English,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  United  States.    He  was  pressed 
to  do  80,  by  the  merchants  of  Boston, 
who  were  greatly  infested  by  privateers 
and  pirates  from  that  post.     General 
Washington  did  not  approve  of  this 
project,  and  convinced  the  Chevalier 
Destouches  that  for  an  object  of  very 
little  consequence,  he  would  be  expo- 
sing his  squadron  in  a  gulph  where, 
alter  an  unsuccessful  engagement,  he 
would  have  no  port  of  refuge;  in  fact, 
two  years  before,  an  expedition  from 
Boston  which  had  attempted  this  con- 
quest, had  been  destroyed  in  Penob- 
scot river.     We  were  also  informed 
that  the  English  squadron  was  repaired 
ftt  New  York,  and  reinforced  byall'the 
ships  of  fifty  guns  which  had  been 
cruizing  on  the  different  stations  ;  so 
that  any  entcrprize  by  sea  became  im- 
possible for  the  French  squadron,  on 
account  of  the  suj)eriority  which  these 
reinforcements  gave  to  the  enemy,  who 
seemed  determined  to  bear  with  his 
whole   strength    upon    the    southern 
states.  lie  weakened  New  York  by  va- 
rious detachments,  and  as  our  squadron 
at  Rhode  Island  might  now  be  left  in  se- 
curity with  a  smaller  number  of  troops 
to  protect  it,  1  proposed  to  General 
Washington  to  raai  ch  to  the  Hudson, 
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and  unite  with  him  opposite  to  New 
York,  which  would  enable  him  to  re- 
inforce La  Fayette  in  Virginia,  by  a 
detachment  from  his  army. 

Two  motives,  however,  dissuaded 
us  from  immediately  executing  this 
movement;  the  preparations  necessary 
for  our  subsistence,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  whatever  succour  might  arrive 
with  my  son,  which  it  would  be  of  im- 
portance to  receive  in  the  first  place,  if 
affairs  in  the  south  should  not  become 
too  urgent.  General  Washington  re- 
ceived these  offers  with  many  acknow- 
ledgments, but  did  not  think  the  dan- 
ger in  the  south  so  pressing  as  to  re- 
quire that  they  should  be  executed  be- 
lore  these  two  objects  were  accom- 
plished. He  despatched,  however, 
the  Pennsylvania  fine,  under  General 
Wayne,  to  rejoin  La  Fayette. 

Lord  Cornwallis  put  his  troops  into 
quarters,  for  refreshment,  during  the 
months  of  April  and  part  of  May?  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Fear.  Ge- 
Beral  Greene,  in  the  meantime,  ad- 
vanced by  Hillsborough  towards  Cam- 
iden,  in  South  Carolina,  to  attack  Lord 
Kawdon,  who  had  remained  with  a 
small  division  to  cover  that  country. 
He  hoped  by  this  movement  to  oblige 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  retire.  But  as  by 
this  same  manoeuvre  he  left  Virginia 
uncovered.  Lord  Cornwallis  took  ad- 
vantage of  it,  broke  up  his  quarters; 
by  a  rapid  march  passed  the  Roanoke 
at  Halifax,  -and  joined  Generals  Phi- 
lips and  Arnold,  at  Petersburg,  in  Vir- 
ginia* 

My  son  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
8th  of  May,  in  the  frigate  Concord, 
with  M.  de  Barras,  who  came  to  suc- 
ceed the  Chevalier  de  Ternay,  whom 
we  bad  lost  by  sickness.  They  in- 
formed us  that  they  had  seen  a  powerful 
fleet  set  sail  from  Brest,  under  M.  de 
Grasse ;  that  upon  arriving  at  the  la- 
titude of  Madrid,  part  of  it  was  to  se- 
parate, and  proceed  under  the  Bailli 
de  Sufiren,  to  relieve  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope,  and  reinforce  our  squadron  in 
the  East  Indies;  that  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  after  passing  to  the  south  of 
the  Azores,  was  to  detach  a  small  con- 
voy, escorted  by  the  Sagittary,  of  six 
hundred  men;  the  only  succour  des- 
tined at  present  for  North  America: 
the  money  intended  for  the  navy  and 
troops,  was  divided  on  board  the  Sa- 
gittary and  the  frigate  which  brought 
out  M.  de  Barras.  My  despatches 
informed  me,  and  a  declaration  to  the 
same  effect  was  made  to  Congress  by 
his  Majesty's  minister,  that  various  ob- 
stacles, among  others,  an  English  fleet  « 
of  superior  force  which  had  been  cruiz-  M 
ing  off  Brest,  had  prevented  the  se- 
cond  division  from  setting  out  the  year 
before ;  but  that,  not  to  deprive  Ame- 
rica of  a  succour  which  had  been  des» 
tined  for  her,  and  which  the  French 
government  did  not  wish  to  withhold, 
the  council  had  determined  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  money,  and  that  the 
sum  of  six  millions  was  assigned  in 
consequence,  which  General  Wash- 
ington might  appropriate  to  the  wants 
of  the  American  army.  It  was  men* 
tioned  to  me  confidentially,  that  the 
Count  de  Grasse  had  orders  to  repair 
to  the  American  coast  in  July  or  Au- 
gust, to  extricate  the  squadron  of  M, 
de  Barras;  and  that  the  latter,  in  case 
I  should  advance  into  the  continent  to 
unite  with  General  Washington,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Boston.  The 
port  of  Rhode  Island  was  considered 
as  unsafe  without  the  co-operation  of 
a  land  force  to  protect  the  anchorage 
of  the  squadron.  Expeditions  too  were 
proposed  to  me  against  Penobscot, 
Newfoundland,  or  Halifax-  It  was, 
however,  left  to  my  discretion  to  con- 
cert with  General  Washington  any 
other  operation  proportioned  to  our 
strength,  which  could  be  covered  by 
M.  de  Grasse,  during  the  very  short 
stay  which  he  was  ordered  to  make  in 
those  seas. 

The  oldest  despatches  which  M»de 
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Jglit  me  were  from  M.  de 
Montbarrey ;  some  more  recent  were 
from  M.  de  Segur,  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  ministry  of  war;  and  the 
last,  from  M.  de  Castries,  who  was  at 
Brest,  at  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the 
expedition.  I  was  informed,  in  my 
private  letters,  that  if  I  had  been  in 
France,  the  king  would  have  appointed 
me  minister  of  war.  I  was  never  am- 
bitious of  that  place;  but  I  confess 
that,  considering  the  distrested  state 
in  which  I  was  left,  and  the  penury  of 
the  means  which  were  furnished  to  me, 
this  was  the  only  moment  of  my  life 
in  which  I  coveted  it.  It  was,  how- 
ever, necessary  for  me  to  leave  my 
present  situation,  and  do  as  well  as  I 
could  for  the  advantage  of  both  na- 
tions. 

As  soon  as  I  had  decyphered  my 
despatches,  I  proposed  a  conference 
with  General  Washington,  which  was 
appointed  at  Wethersfield,  near  Hart- 
ford, for  the  20th  of  May;  the  Count 
de  Barras  could  not  be  present,  be- 
cause at  the  moment  fixed  for  his  de- 
parture, the  English  fleet  began  to 
stretch  themselves  in  line  before  his 
squadron. 

General  Washington  was  accom- 
panied by  General  Knox  and  Briga- 
dier General  Duportail:  I  had  already 
arrived  there  wiih  the  Chevalier  de 
Chatelus.  At  this  meeting,  General 
Washington's  favourite  project  was  an 
enterprise  against  New  York,  which 
he  considered  the  best  suited  to  give 
a  finishing  stroke  to  the  English  do- 
minion in  his  country.  He  knew  that 
the  enemy's  force  in  that  place  was  di- 
minished by  the  different  detachments 
to  the  south  which  had  been  niade 
from  it,  and  he  thought,  from  the  in- 
formation of  pilots,  that  the  bar  might 
be  passed  without  lightening.  He  con-' 
sidered  an  expedition  to  the  Chesa- 
peake against  Lord  Cornwallis  as  a 
secondary  object,  to  which  we  should 
only  have  recourse  when  convinced  of 


our  inability  to  execute  the  fir^t.  After 
some  discussion  itwas  at  lengthagreed, 
that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  recruits 
and  the  small  convoy  of  the.Sagittary, 
the  French  army  should  put  itself  in 
motion  to  join  that  of  the  Americans 
opposite  to  New  York,  which  we  were 
to  approach  as  near  as  possible,  and 
then  wait  for  news  from  M.  de  Grasse, 
to  whom  a  frigate  was  to  be  de- 
spatched. 

Immediately  after  this  conference. 
General  Washington  wrote  to  General 
Sullivan,  a  member  of  Congress,  to 
inform  him  of  the  result.  His  letters 
were  intercepted.  It  is  thought,  and 
all  the  gazettes  have  repeated  it,  that 
he  spoke  of  an  attack  on  New  York 
only  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  in- 
tended that  this  letter  should  fall  into 
their  hands.  This  great  man  does  not 
need  the  help  of  such  fictions  to  trans- 
mit his  illustrious  name  to  posterity. 
He  did,  in  fact,  at  that  time,  entertain 
a  desire  to  attack  New  York;  and  we 
should  have  executed  it,  if  the  enemy 
had  continued  to  weaken  that  post, 
and  the  French  fleet  had  been  in  a 
condition  to  assist  us. 

But  what  served  completely  to  mis- 
lead the  Engjish  general,  was  a  con- 
fidential letter  written  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Chatelus,  to  the  French  minister, 
in  which  he  boasted  of  his  success  in 
inducing  me  to  adopt  General  Wash- 
ington's opinion :  The  siege  of  the 
island  of  New  York,  he  said,  was  at 
length  determined  upon;  the  [wo  ar- 
mies were  to  meet  before  that  place; 
and  we  should  engage  the  Count  de 
Grasse  to  force  the  pass  of  Sandyhook, 
and  the  entrance  to  New  York.  He 
complained,  with  bitterness,  and  in 
coarse  terms,  of  the  little  influence 
which  a  man  of  abilities  could  exer- 
cise over  the  imperious  character  of  a 
general,  who  chose  always  to  com- 
mand. The  English  officer  charged 
with  the  procuring  of  intelligence,  sent 
me  a  copy  of  this  intercepted  letter, 
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certainly  not  with  a  view  of  promotinf^ 
peace  in  my  household.  I  summoned 
the  Chevalier  de  Chatelus,  showed  him 
the  letter,  threw  it  inta  the  fire,  and 
left  him  to  remorse.  It  will  be  readily 
supposed,  I  did  not  seek  to  undeceive 
him  as  to  the  military  project;  and  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  these  me- 
moirs, how  far  that  general  officer  was 
acquainted  with  the  real  scheme  which 
I  proposed  to  the  Count  de  Grasse. 

I  immediately  set  about  my  de- 
patches  to  the  Count  de  Grasse,  which 
were  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  Concord 
should  be  ready  for  sea.  I  painted  to 
him  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
southern  states,  and  especially  Vir- 
ginia, which  had,  to  oppose  to  Lord 
Coruwallis,  only  the  small  body  of 
troops  under  M.  de  La  Fayette,  whose 
chief  reliance  was  his  own  manage- 
ment, and  the  nature  of  the  country 
intersected  by  rivers.  I  informed  M. 
de  Grasse,  of  the  particulars  of  the 
conference  of  Wethersfield.  I  ob- 
served to  him  that  he  must  be  better 
advised  than  I  could  be  on  the  possi- 
bility of  forcing  the  port  of  New  York, 
as  in  circumstances  nearly  similar,  M. 
d*Estaing,  under  whose  orders  he  then 
served,  had  in  vain  offered  his  pilots 
an  enormous  sum  to  induce  them  to 
attempt  the  bar  of  that  port.  In  fine, 
I' mentioned  to  him,  as  my  own  pri- 
vate choice,  an  enterprize  in  the  Che-' 
sapeake  bay,  against  the  army  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  which  I  thought  more 
practicable,  and  less  expected  by  the 
enemy,  who  trusted  to  our  distance. 
1  requested  him  to  omit  no  importuni- 
ties with  the  Governors  of  Saint  Do- 
mihgo  for  aid,  and  to  borrow,  for 
three  months,  the  French  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  Saint 
Simon,  which  was  destined  to  act  with 
the  Spaniards,  whom  1  did  not  think 
able  to  make  use  of  them  during  this 
campaign.  I  wished  him  also  to  bor- 
row twelve  hundred  thousand  francs 
m  our  colonies  to  ensure  the  success 


of  the  operation.  I  concluded  !>y  re* 
questing  him  to  send  back  the  frigate 
immediately,  th^t  upon  receiving  his 
answer,  I  might  concert  with  General 
Washington  our  march  by  land,  so  as 
to  join  him  at  a  given  point  in  the 
Chesapeake  bay. 

General  Washington  received  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Wethers- 
field, a  packet  of  despatches  from 
Lord  George  Germaine,  to  General 
Clinton,  dated  the  7th  February,  and 
7  th  of  March,  whiqh  were  not  written 
in  cypher,  and  had  been  intercepted 
by  an  American  privateer.  They  m 
threw  much  light  upon  the  projects-  ■ 
of  the  English  for  the  campaign;  the 
object  of  which  was,  nothing  less  than 
the  conquest;  of  the  southern  states, 
and  the  confinement  of  General  Wash- 
ington to  the  country  north  of  the 
Hudson.  The  English  minister  spoke 
with  the  utmost  contempt  of  the  Ame- 
rican forces,  and  declared  to  General 
Clinton,  that  having,  according  to  his 
own  account,  in  English  pay,  more 
American  royalists  than  there  were 
rebels  in  Washington's  army,  it  was 
very  extraordinary  that  he  should  suf- 
fer this  rebellion  to  continue  so  long. 
He  made  no  other  mention  of  the 
French  corps  than  to  assure  the  Eng- 
lish genera!,  that  no  preparations  were 
making  in  France  for  the  departure 
of  the  second  division,  and  that  the 
first  would  be  fully  occupied  in  pro- 
tecting the  squadron  at  Newport.  He 
did  not  fail  to  suggest  the  dit^credit 
into  which  the  finances  of  Congress 
had  fallen ;  and  on  this  subject  he 
was  so  far  correct,  that  at  the  time  of, 
the  meeting  at  Wethersfield,  the  pa- 
per money,  after  having  depreciated  , 
to  a  thousand  for  one,  was  entirely 
annulled  by  a  resolution  of  Congress. 

Gen.  Greene,  in  advancing  against 
Camden,  had  been  repulsed  by  Lord 
Rawdon,  in  a  sortie  about  the  end  of 
April;  but  the  American  General 
Marion,  had  reduced  fort  Watson  ir* 
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le  wiemy's  line  of  communication, 
and  General  Greene  still  acted  on  the 
offensive  in  South  Carolina.  The 
state  of  things  in  Virginia  was  very 
different.  Lord  Cornwallis,  after  hav- 
ing collected  his  forces,  which  amount- 
ed to  eight  thousand  men,  pressed 
close  upon  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayeite, 
uho  was  forced  to  retreat  from  one 
river  to  another,  till  he  should  be 
Joined  by  General  Wayne,  who  was 
advancing  to  his  assistance  with  the 
Pennsylvania  line. 

After  holding  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  leave  the 
stjuadron  at  Rhode  Island,  I  embark- 
ed with  the  army  for  Providence,  to 
await  there  our  recruits,  which  I  ex- 
pected every  day  under  escort  of  the 
Sagittary,  or  to  march  without  them, 
if  the  news  from  the  south  became 
more  unfavourable.  At  length  we  re- 
ceived both  the  money  and  recruits, 
which  arrived  in  safety,  although  a 
part  of  the  convoy  had  been  dispers- 
ed. Leaving  the  greater  portion  to 
form  the  detachment  of  M.  de  Choisy, 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
ships,  the  French  army  was  in  motion 
towards  the  Hudson  on  the  18th  June^ 
to  join  that  of  General  Washington. 
On  the  way>  we  received  news  of  Ge- 
neral Greene's  success  against  Lord 
kawdon's  line  of  communication, 
which  forced  the  latter  to  quit  Cam- 
den, and  retreat  towards  Charleston. 
The  news  from  Virginia  continued 
very  unfavourable,  which  served  only 
to  hasten  the  march  of  the  French 
.  corps.  General  Washington  having 
received  information  that  the  enemy 
Was  dispersed  in  several  camps,  and 
that  he  had  sent  a  strong  detachment 
to  the  Jerseys,  thought  he  might  take 
advantage  of  his  absence,  to  carry 
fort  Washington,  on  the  island  of 
New  York,  by  a  coup-de-main.  He 
marched  with  his  whole  army  on  the 
first  of  July,  to  support  General  Lin- 
coln, to  whom  he  had  given  his  ad- 
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vanced  guard  to  make  the  attempt* 
He  wrote  to  me  to  beg  that  I  would 
hasten  my  march  with  the  corps  of 
Lauzun,  and  the  first  half  brigade,  so 
as  to  effect  our  junction  if  it  should 
be  necessary.  General  Lincoln  fell 
in  with  a  strong  detachment  of  the' 
enemy  which  had  left  New  York  in 
the  morning,  to  forage ;  he  retired  in 
good  order  upon  the  column  of  Ge* 
neral  Washington,  who  stopped  the 
enemy  at  the  same  time  that  the  ca- 
vah-y  of  Lauzun  threatened  his  flank* 
This  detachment  returned  precipi- 
tately to  New  York,  and  the  loss  was 
trifling  on  both'sides. 

The  celerity  of  our  march  and  ouf 
discipline  gave  great  pleasure  to  ouf 
allies.  The  two  armies  united  at  the 
camp  of  Phillipsburg,  at  the  distance 
of  three  leagues  from  King's  bridge, 
the  first  post  of  the  enemy  on  the 
island  of  New  Yorki.  This  movement 
produced  all  the  effect  which  could 
be  expected  from  it.  It  kept  Gene- 
ral Clinton  at  New  York,  when  we 
knew  by  the  despatches  already  men- 
tioned, that  he  had  orders  to  embark 
with  a  body  of  troops  and  proceed  by 
the  Way  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Jerseys,  to  confine  General 
Washington  to  the  east  of  the  Hud- 
son. It  contributed  to  the  retreat  of" 
Lord  Cornwallis  from  the  point  t(> 
which  he  had  advanced  in  Virginia, 
and  compelled  him  to  proceed  to 
wards  the  Chesapeake,  and  fortify 
himself  in  a  permanent  post,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  same  instructions*  A 
few  days  after  our  junction,  we  heard 
that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  retreated  to 
Richmond,  and  thence  to  Williams- 
burg, at  the  distance  of  four  leagues 
from  York. 

We  learned  at  the  same  time,  that 
three  thousand  recruits  had  arrived 
at  Charleston  from  Cork,  and  that  a 
similar  reinforcement  was  expected 
at  New  York,  with  the  garrison  of 
Pensacola  which  the  Spaniards  had 
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sent  back.  Wasliington's  division  and 
mine  amounted  to  but  nine  thousand 
men;  they  began,  however, ^to  dis- 
concert the  measures  of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Cornwallis  conti- 
nued his  retreat.  La  Fayette  follow- 
ed him  cautiously ;  he  had  given  the 
command  of  his  advanced  guard  to 
General  Wayne,  a  brave  man,  but  of 
an  ardent  character,  who  at  first  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  the  rear 
guard  of  Cornwallis ;  but  in  a  second 
attempt  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
his  cannon.  Lord  Cornwallis  de- 
scended James  river  to  Portsmouth, 
whence,  after  reconnoitering  this  post 
which  did  not  suit  him,  he  ascended 
York  river,  and  established  himself  at 
York  and  Gloucester,  on  the  right 
and  left  banks  of  this  river,  which 
served  him  for  a  port  where  the  lar- 
gest vessels  might  anchor  in  safety. 

The  three  thousand  English  re- 
cruits expected  at  New  York,  arrived 
there  the  1  lih  of  August;  which,  with 
the  garrison  of  Pensacola,  raised  the 
force  of  the  enemy  in  that  island  to 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  men,  not- 
withstanding the  detachments  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  south. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation  when 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  after  an  unim- 
portant campaign  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  l>e  had  only  taken  the  island  of 
Tobago,  arriveil  at  JSaint  Domingo  : 
he  found  there  the  frigate  with  my 
despatches  ;  he  communicated  them 
immediately  to  the  Spanish  comman- 
dant in  Saint  Domingo,  and  to  M.  de 
Solano,  the  Spanisii  Admiral,  who  ap- 
proved of  my  plan  against  the  army 
of  Cornwallis.  Thoy  contributed  to 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability;  the 
first,  by  lendinpi:  us  for  three  months 
the  three  thousand  men  under  M.  do 
Saint  Simon;  and  the  second,  by  pro- 
curing for  M.  de  Grasee  at  the  Ha- 
vanna,  the  twelve  hundred  thousand 
francs  of  which  we  were  in  need  for 
this  operation.     M.  de  Grasse  sent 


the  frigate  back  immediately,  artd  oti 
the  5ih  of  August  1  received  his  an- 
swer, in  which  he  informed  me,  that 
he  should  be  in  the  Chesapeake  by 
the  end  of  August,  tvith  all  the  suc- 
cours which  1  had  demanded.  He 
added,  that  he  should  not  remain 
longer  than  till  the  15th  of  October, 
but  he  protracted  the  term  until  the 
completion  of  this  important  under- 
taking. 

As  soon  as  I  had  communicated 
this  answer  to  General  Washington, 
I  concerted  with  M.  de  Barras  the 
means  of  eti'ecting  his  junction  with 
M.  de  Grasse.  and  of  transporting  the 
artillery  for  the  siege,  with  the  de- 
tachment of  M.  de  Choisy.  At  the 
same  time  General  Washington  pre- 
vailed upon  two  thousand  men  from 
the  northern  states  to  follow  him  to 
the  south  to  join  the  troops  of  La 
Fayette,  A  hundred  thousand  crowns 
remaining  in  the  French  military  chest, 
were  divided  between  the  two  armies. 

They  were  in  motion  on  the  19th 
of  August ;  we  marched  up  the  North 
River  for  three  days,  and  passed  it  at 
King's  ferry  under  the  protection  of 
the  American  forts.  General  Wash- 
ington left  three  thousand  men  on 
the  other  side  under  the  command  of 
General  Heath,  to  protect  West- Point 
and  the  northern  states.  We  after^ 
wards  descended  the  river  on  the  right 
bank.  We  advanced  beyond  Chatham, 
towards  Staten  Island,  where  the 
French  army  pretended  to  establish 
ovens,  and  collect  provisions  destined 
to  serve  in  an  attack  on  New  York 
which  redoubled  the  enemy's  uneasi 
ness.  M./  de  Villeraaury,  our  com 
missar3\  managed  this  feint  to  admiJ 
ration.  But  turning  short  to  the  right, 
back  of  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  interior  of  Jersey  from  the  mari- 
time districts,  we  led  our  armies  to  the 
Delaware;  wevvere  fortunate  enough 
to  find  the  water  low,  and  forded  the 
river  at' Trenton.    Until  this  moment 
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tfffe  ^iSngTish  general  could  not  be 
hvrarc  of  our  real  design  ;  but  it  was 
too  late  to  defeat  it,  if  M.  de  Gi'asse 
should  arrive  in  the  Chesapeake  at 
the  time  he  had  specified.  The  two 
armies  continuing  their  march,  passed 
through  Philadelphia,  and  defiled  be- 
fore tlie  Congress.  There  we  learned 
that  AdmirarHood  had  joined  Admi- 
ral Graves  before  New  York,  and  had 
made  all  sail  for  the  Chesapeake. 
This  news  was  compensated  by  a  re- 
port from  Baltimore,  a  tov^n  situated 
at  the  head  of  that  bay,  which  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  M.  de  Grasse 
with  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line.  We 
hastened  our  march  at  the  head  of 
our  respective  van-guards ;  and  upon 
reaching  the  head  of  the  Elk,  we 
found  an  officer  who  had  arrived  an 
hour  before  us  with  despatches  from 
M.  de  Grasse. 

All  difficulties  were  not  yet  over- 
come :  the  English,  in  their  different 
incursions,  had  so  destroyed  the  Ame- 
rican shipping  that  we  could  only  col- 
lect enough  to  embark  two  thousand 
men.  This  was  scarcely  sufficient  for 
Conveying  the  advanced  guards  of 
grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  the  two 
armies.  The  two  Vioraenils  continued 
the  march  by  land  with  the  army, 
passing  around  the  bay  to  Baltimore 
and  Annapolis  ;  General  Washington 
and  myself  pushed  on  with  a  small  es- 
cort, and  having  madeTorced  marches 
of  sixty  miles  a-day^  w^e  arrived  on  the 
14th  of  September  at  Williamsburg, 
where  we  found  the  divisions  of  La 
Fayette  and  Saint  Simon  united  and 
waiting  for  us  in  a  good  position. 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  busily  enrrench- 
ing  himself  at  Gloucester  and  York. 
He  barred  the  river  by  sinking  ves- 
sels in  the  channel,  and  mooring  others 
within  the  protection  of  his  works. 

There  was  much  uneasiness  excited 
at  Williamsburg  by  the  appearance 
of  the  enemy's  tieet,  by  a  heavy  can- 
nonade which  had  been  heard  on  the 


5th  of  September,  and  by  the  subse* 
quent  appearance  of  two  English  fri- 
gates in  the  bay.  At  length,  how- 
ever, in  the  night  of  the  14th  and 
15th,  we  received  a  letter  from  M. 
de  Grasse,  whi&h  informed  us  that  an 
English  fleet  of  twenty  sail  had  ap- 
peared off  Cape  Charles  on  the  5th ; 
that  although  he  had  fifteen  hundred 
'sailors  employed  in  landing  the  troops 
of  M.  de  Saint  Simon,  he  immediate- 
ly cut  his  cables  and  went  out  with 
twenty-four  ships  to  meet  the  enemy ; 
that  Graves  having  the  wind,  the  ad- 
vanced guard  only,  under  iM.  de  Bou- 
gainville, had  closed  with  the  English 
squadron  which  was  very  roughly  han- 
dled ;  that  he,  M.  de  Grasse,  had  con- 
tinued in  pursuit  for  some  time  ;  that 
upon  returning  to  the  bay,  he  had 
found  there  the  squadron  of  M.  de 
Barras ;  that  this  admiral  having  left 
Newport  with  our  artillery  for  the 
siege,  had  arrived  in  the  bay  on  the 
10th  r  that  he  had  met  with  and  taken 
the  two  English  frigates ;  that  he  had 
immediately  despatched  the  ten  tran- 
sports of  M.  de  Barras,  those  two  fri- 
gates, and  his  other  prizes,  under  M. 
de  La  Villebrune,  to  bring  the  troops 
from  Annapolis.  This  officer  having 
joined  Viomenil,  by  their  united  exer- 
tions, they  arrived  at  James-town  on 
the  25ih,  and  the  armies  landed  on 
the  ^6th  and, 27th. 

The  ^8th  of  September  we  left 
Williamsburg  at  break  of  day,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  York.  1  commenced 
the  investment  with  the  French  troops, 
beginning  some  distance  up  York 
river,  and  passing  down  to  the  marsh 
near  Colonel  Nelson's  house,  availing 
myself  of  the  woods  and  swamps  to 
enclose  the  enemy  within  pistol-shot 
of  his  works.  The  three  French  bri- 
gades were  encamped  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  sheltered  by  the  heights 
from  the  enemy's  cannon.  Viomenil 
commanded  the  grenadiers  and  chas- 
seurs of  the  advanced  guard;  and  the 
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investment  was  effected  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  On  the  same  day. 
General  Washington,  at  the  head  of 
an  American  corps,  was  obliged  to 
retire  behind  us,  and  to  halt  at  the 
morass,  all  the  bridges  over  which 
had  been  broken ;  he  employed  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  the  night  in  refit- 
ting them.  On  the  29th,  the  Ameri- 
can army  passed  the  morass,  on  which 
it  rented  its  left,  with  its  right  on  the 
river.  The  investment  of  the  place 
was  now  complete,  and  as  close  as 
possible.  The  infantry  of  Lauzun 
having  landed  under  its  colonel,  join- 
ed his  cavalry  which  I  had  directed 
to  move  by  Tarr  on  the  road  to  Glou- 
cester, under  Brigadier-general  Vou- 
eden,  who  commanded  there  a  body 
of  American  militia.  The  whole  of 
this  legion  was  reassembled  on  the 
28th,  the  day  on  which  York  was  in- 
vested. 

On  the  night  of  the  29th  and  30th, 
the  enemy  dreading  a  coup-de-main 
on  the  extensive  position  which  he  had 
fortified,  abandoned  the  entrenched 
camp  at  Pigeon's-hill,  and  retired 
within  his  enclosure.  The  30th  we 
were  employed  in  fixing  ourselves  in 
the  works  abandoned  by  the  enemy; 
which  enabled  us  to  enclose  him  in  a 
narrower  circle,  and  gave  us  great  ad- 
vantages. 

On  the  same  day,  we  sent  M.  de 
Choisy  to  request  of  M.  de  Grasse  a 
detachment  from  his  squadron,  to  re- 
infoi^ce  M.  de  Lauzun  in  Gloucester 
courity ;  M.  de  Grasse  gave  him  eight 
hundred  men.  He  marched  forward 
to  take  a  p6sition  nearer  to  Glouces- 
ter. He  overtook  Tarleton  on  the 
route  with  four  hundred  cavalry  and 
two  hundred  infantry  on  a  foraging 
party.  The  legion  of  Lauaun,  sup- 
ported by  a  body  of  American  militia, 
attacked  him  so  vigorously  that  they 
beat  him,  and  forced  the  detachment 
to  retire  into  the  fort  with  some  loss. 
After  this  action  M.  de  Choisy  push- 


ed his  advanced  posts  to  within  a  mile 
of  Gloucester. 

The  trenches  were  opened  by  two 
attacks  above  and  below  York,  on  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  October.  That  on 
the  right  was  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
fathoms  front,  and  flanked  by  four  re- 
doubts. It  was  completed  without  any 
loss,  because  we  made  the  left  com- 
mence the  work,  which,  although  the 
attack  on  this  side  was  a  feint,  drew 
all  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  The 
strength  of  the  army  enclosed,  and 
the  character  of  the  man  who  com- 
manded it,  obliged  us  to  conduct 
these  attacks  with  a  great  deal  of  me- 
thod and  precaution.  The  American 
army  had  charge  of  the  right  of  the 
trenches,  and  the  French  of  the  cen- 
tre and  left. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Americans 
to  declare,  that  they  conducted  them- 
selves with  a  zeal,  a  courage,  and  an 
emulation,  which  prevented  them  from 
being  at  any  moment  behind-hand  in 
their  part  of  the  duty,  although  they 
were  quite  unacquainted  with  the  ope- 
rations of  a  siege. 

We  set  fire  to  an  enemy's  ship  of 
war  by  our  batteries,  and  to  three 
transports,  which  had  anchored  with 
a  view  of  acting  on  our  rear. 

In  the  night  of  the  14th,  the  sol- 
diers on  duty  in  the  trenches  having 
been  relieved  by  the  regiments  of 
Gatinois  and  of  Royal-Deux-Ponts 
under  the  Baron  de  Viomenil,  we  re- 
solved to  attack  the  two  redoubts  on 
the  enemy's  left.  General  Washing- 
ton entrusted  to  La  Fayette  the  at- 
tack on  the  right,  and  I  committed 
that  on  the  left  to  M.  de  Viomenil. 
Four  hundred  grenadiers  led  this  as- 
sault under  M,  de  Deux-Ponts  and 
M.  de  I'Estrapade,  Lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  Gatinois.  M.  de 
Viomenil  and  La  Fayette  made  so 
vigorous  an  attack,  that  the  redoubts 
were  carried  at  the  same  moment, 
sword  in  hand.     We  killed,  wounded, 
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or  took  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
which  defended  them.  The  lodg- 
ment was  made  by  opening  a  commu- 
nication between  these  redoubts  and 
the  right  of  our  second  parallel.  Their 
situation  furnished  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity ©f  establishing  new  batteries, 
which  completely  enveloped  the  army 
of  Cornwallis,  and  enabled  us  to  bat- 
ter the  whole  interior  of  his  defences 
at  such  a  distance  as  could  not  but  be 
very  effectual.  Count  de  Deux  Fonts, 
Charles  de  Lameth,  and  M.  de  Gimet, 
aide-de-camp  to  La  Fayette,  were 
wounded. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th,  the  ene- 
my made  a  sortie  with  six  hundred 
chosen  troops ;  he  met  with  resist- 
ance at  all  our  redoubts,  but  took  pos- 
session of  a  battery  in  the  second  pa- 
rallel, where  he  spiked  four  cannon. 
The  Chevalier  de  Chatelus  marched 
up  with  his  reserve,  and  repulsed  this 
sortie.  The  four  pieces  badly  spiked, 
were  ready  to  be  fired  again  within 
six  hours,  by  the  exertions  of  Gene- 
ral d* Abbeville  commanding  our  artil- 
lery. The  Marquis  de  Saint  Simon 
was  wounded  at  the  trench  the  next 
day,  but  went  through  his  twenty-four 
hours  without  suffering  himself  to  be 
relieved. 

At  length,  on  the  lYth,  the  enemy 
opened  a  parley,  and  the  capitulation 
was  signed  on  the  19th  of  October, 
by  which  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his 
army  became  prisoners  of  war.  At 
noon,  the  Americans  and  French  took 
possession  of  two  bastions.  The  gar- 
rison defiled  at  two  o'clock,  between 
the  two  armies,  with  drums  beating, 
and  carrying  tlieir  arms,  which  they 
afterwards  stacked,  with  about  twenty 
stand  of  colours.  Lord  Cornwallis 
being  sick.  General  O'Hara  marched 
out  at  the  head  of  the  garrison.  On 
reaching  us,  he  presented  his  sword 
to  me;  I  showed  him  General  Wash- 
ington, opposite  to  me,  at  the  head  of 
the  American  army,   and   told  him. 


that  the  French  army  being  but  an 
auxiliary  in  the  war,  he  was  to  receive 
his  orders  from  the  American  (Jeneral. 
Colonel  Laurens,  the  Viscount  de 
Noailles,  and  M.  de  Granchain,  had 
been  appointed  by  their  respective 
commanders,  to  prepare  the  articles  of 
capitulation  with  the  superior  officers 
of  Cornwallis*  army.  It  was  signed 
by  General  Washington,  myself,  and 
M,  de  Barras,  on  the  part  of  the 
Count  de  Grasse,  and  immediately  put 
in  execution.  We  found  eight  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  seven  thousand 
were  regular  troops,  and  one  thousand 
sailors,  two  hundred  and  forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  seventy-five  of  which  were 
cast,  and  twenty-two  colours.  Among 
the  prisoners  may  be  reckoned  two 
thousand  who  were  in  the  hospitals,  of 
whom  the  greatest  care  was  taken. 
The  rest  were  sent  into  the  interior. 

I  despatched  the  Duke  de  Lauzun 
and  Count  de  Deux  Fonts,  in  two  fri- 
gates, to  carry  the  capitulation  to 
France;  and  Mr  Tilghman,  aid-de^ 
camp  to  General  Washington,  w^s 
sent  by  him  to  Congress, 

This  affair  was  hardly  over,  when 
the  English  squadron  of  twenty-seven 
sail,  appeared  off  Cape  Henry,  on  the 
27th  of  October;  it  had  on  board  a 
body  of  troops  under  General  Clinton. 
After  having  ascertained  that  the  suc- 
cour was  too  late,  it  put  to  sea  again ; 
and  the  fleet  of  M.  de  Grasse  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies  on  the  ^th  of  No^ 
vember.  He  sent  back  to  Saint  Do- 
mingo, the  body  of  troops  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  the  governor,  and 
left  at  York  a  light  squadron,  of  which 
the  frigate  Romulus  was  the  largest 
vessel,  under  M.  de  Villebrune.  Ge-? 
rieral  Washington  returned  to  his  head- 
quarters on  the  river  Hudson,  opposite 
to  New  York,  with  the  detachment 
from  the  northern  states.  He  sent 
the  troops  which  had  been  under  the 
command  of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  to  re- 
inforce Qeneral  Greene  in  the  south. 
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The  French  remained  at  York,  Glou- 
cester, Hampton,  and  Williamsburg, 
where  they  took  up  the  quarters  which 
the  enemy  had  expected  to  occupy, 
and  rebuilt  the  houses  which  had  been 
destroyed  during  the  siege. 

The  Congress,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
passed  a, resolution,  to  have  a  marble 
column  erected  at  York,  in  Virginia, 
adorned  with  emblems,  commemora- 
ting the  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  France,    with  a  succinct 
account  of  the  surrender  of  the  army 
of  Cornwallis  to  Generals  Washing- 
ton,   Rochambeau,    and   De  Grasse. 
They  voted  also  to  present  two  colours 
to  General  Washington,  and  four  pie- 
ces of  cannon,  taken  from  the  English 
army,  to  Count  de  Rochambeau  and 
Count  de  Grasse,  with  an  inscription 
declaring  the  gratitude  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  glorious  part  which  they 
had  acted  in  this  brilliant  expedition. 
General  Greene  obtained  new  suc- 
cesses in  the  south :  he  descended  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Santee,  passed 
the  Wateree  and  Congaree,  marched 
to  Dorchester,  and  forced  the  enemy 
to  abandon  all  the  posts  which  he  had 
in  the  open  country,    and  to    retire 
within  the  lines  of  Charleston.     The 
English,  at  the  end  of  this  campaign, 
which  had  commenced  so  unfavour- 
ably for  the  Americans,  held  nothing 
on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
but  Charleston,    Savannah,    and  the 
islands  of  New  York,     All  these  suc- 
cesses contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
overthrow  of   the    English   ministry, 
>vhen  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Corn- 
wallis reached  Europe,  and  induced 
Parliament  to  relinquish  all  offensive 
operations  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. *  *  * 

During  the  month  of  May,  1782, 
we  were  informed  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Count  de  Grasse,  by  a  published  ac- 
count of  Admiral  Rodney,  which  the 
^English  at  New  York  took  good  care 


to  circulate.     This  was  the  more  im- 
portant, as  Congress,  and  the  assem- 
blies of  several  of  the  states,  were  con- 
voked to  determine  whetherthey  should 
listen    to  the    proposals    of  General 
Carleton,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton   in   the  command  of   the 
English  army.     He  proposed  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  name  of  his  Go- 
vernment,   the    acknowledgment    of 
their  independence,    without  restric- 
tion, provided  they  would  renounce 
the  alliance  which  they  had  contracted 
with  France.     The  Congress  refused 
to  receive  Cadeton's  secretary,  who 
came  witli  these  offers ;  and  the  state 
of  iVInryland  published  a  resolution, 
denouncing  as  an  enemy  to  tl^e  state, 
whoever  should  propose  to  treat  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  France;  accom- 
panying this  proclamation  with  decla- 
rations of  the  gratitude  which  they  owed 
her.     This  example  was  followed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and 
afterwards  by  all  the  other  states,  at 
the  usual  times  of  holding  their  As- 
semblies.    The  English  general  hav- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  despatched  a 
body  of   troops    from  Charleston    to 
Jamaica,    proposed   a    suspension   of 
hostilities  to  General  Greene,  who,  as 
well  as  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina, refused  it.     The  Chevalier  de  la 
Luzerne,  sent  accounts  of  all  these 
transactions  to  France,  by  tl^e  Che- 
valier Ciouard.     They  confirmed  the 
good  opinion  which  had  been  enter- 
tained there  of  the   firmness  of  the 
Americans,  and  of  their  gratitude  to- 
wards their  ally. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  had 
succeeded  M,  Gerard,  as  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary in  America.  His  frank 
and  conciliating  manners  gained  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  sucli  a  degree,  that  although 
he  was  apparently  unwilling  to  take 
any  part  in  their  internal  affairs,  yet 
there  were  few  matters  of  consequence 
in  which  he  was  not  consulted. 
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e  untie'althineffs  of  the  season  in 
Virginia  began  to  cause  much  sickness 
IB  the  army  :  the  Chevah'er  de  la  Lu- 
zerne, received  letters  at  this  time  from 
M.  Vaudreuil,  who,  after  the  capture 
of  M.  de  Grasse,  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  This  admiral 
requested  him  to  make  preparations 
for  refitting  it  at  Boston.  We  were 
also  informed,  that  a  body  of  troops 
was  about  embarking  at  New  York, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  destined 
against  some  of  the  French  colonies. 
These  circumstances  induced  me  to 
put  the  French  army  in  motion,  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  New  York.  I  re- 
quested a  conference  at  Philadelphia 
with  General  Washington.  It  was 
there  resolved,  that  the  two  armies 
should  unite  on  the  Hudson,  should 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  New 
York,  to  threaten  the  place,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  sending  out  any  detach- 
ment against  our  colonies.  During  this 
time  the  army  under  the  Chevalier  de 
Chatelus,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Vio- 
menil,  marched  during  the  night,  and 
reposed  in  the  day-time.  Through  the 
judicious  precautions  of  these  generals, 
it  arrived  in  health  and  safety  at  Bal- 
timore, where  it  was  joined  by  a  de- 
tachment under  M.  de  Valette,  whom 
I  had  left  at  York  and  Gloucester,  to 
demolish  the  fortifications,  after  re- 
moving the  artillery.  Although  these 
troops  had  been  conveyed  up  the  bay 
by  the  little  squadron  of  M.  de  la  Ville- 
brune,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
proceeding  slowly  by  land;  yet  from 
the  commander  to  the  lowest  soldier, 
they  arrived  every  man  sick. 

JJuring  the  stay  which  the  army  was 
obliged  to  make  at  Baltimore,  to  re- 
cruit the  sick,  and  to  allow  the  great 
summer-heats  to  pass  by,  we  were  in- 
formed of  the  evacuation  of  Savannah 
in  Georgia;  a  part  of  the  garrison  had 
returned  to  New  York,  and  the  rest 
was  sent  to  Charleston,  from  which 
place  also  the  enemy  was  preparing  to 


withdraw  his  magazines.  I  received 
at  the  same  time  a  letter  from  M.  de 
Vaudreuil,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Boston  with  the  remains  of  the  fleet 
of  M.  de  Grasse,  requesting  the  as- 
sistance necessary  for  his  protection, 
while  refitting.  He  had  detached  M. 
de  la  Peyrouse  towards  Hudson's  B;iy, 
who  destroyed  all  the  British  establish- 
ments there.  I  sent  M.  de  Cijoisy  to 
command  his  land  forces,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  artillery  and  engineers  whowi 
he  wanted. 

General  Carleton  made  another  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  truce;  he  announced 
the  absolute  and  unqualified  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of 
America,  which  had  passed  the  two 
houses  of  the  English  Parliament,  and 
the  prospect  of  preliminaries  of  peace 
being  signed  immediately.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  heard  of  the 
arrival  at  New  York  of  Admiral  Pi- 
gott,  who  had  succeeded  Rodney  in 
the  command  of  the  enemy's  flijet, 
and  of  the  preparations  which  were 
making  to  embark  troops  for  the 
French  islands.  This  laj-t  piece  of 
news  determined  the  speedy  march  of 
the  French  army,  in  order  to  effect  a 
junction  with  that  of  Washington,  and 
to  present  our  united  force  before  the 
place.  This  march  was  made  in  the 
same  order,  and  by  the  same  road, 
which  we  had  taken  the  year  before. 
The  junction  was  effected  at  King*8- 
ferry,  on  the  North  river. 

General  Washington  wishing  to  tes- 
tify his  respect  and  gratitude  to  France, 
made  us  pass  between  two  lines  of  his 
soldiers,  dressed,  equipped,  and  arm- 
ed completely,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  revolution,  partly  with  arras  and 
clothes  sent  from  France,  and  partly 
from  the  English  magazines  taken  with 
the  garrison  of  Cornwallis,  which  the 
French  army  had  relinquished  to  that 
of  the  Americans.  He  made  his  drums 
beat  the  French  march  during  the 
whole  of  this  review,   and  the  two 
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armies  met  each  other  with  marks  of 
the  greatest  reciprocal  satisfaction. 

The  council  in  France  had  directed, 
that  if  the   enemy  should    evacuate 
New  York  and  Charleston,  or  either 
of  those  places.  General  Rochambeau 
should  embark  his  army  for  Saint  Do- 
mingo, under  the  orders  of  a  general 
ofBcer,  to  be  delivered  over  to  M.  de 
Galves,  a  Spanish  lieutenant-general, 
who  commanded  the  troops  of  the  two 
nations,  intended  for  a  combined  ope- 
ration.   All  our  information  stated  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Charlestown ; 
and  the  march  of  the  French  army 
from  Virginia  to  the  North  River  ren- 
dered it  easy  to  execute  the  orders  of 
the  council.    I  communicated  my  in- 
structions to  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  and  in- 
formed hira  that  I  was  ready  to  lead 
the  army  to  Boston,    whenever  he 
should  be  ready  to  take  it  on  board. 
M.  de  Vaudreuil  answered,   that  his 
squadron  could  not  be  prepared  before 
the  end  of  November,    and  that  he 
could  not   transport  more  than  four 
thousand  men,  comprising  the  officers 
and  their  suite.      1  proposed  to  the 
Baron  de  Viomenil,  and  his  brother, 
to  take  charge  of  the  two  brigades  of 
infantry,  and  a  part  of  the  artillery, 
and  conduct  them  to  their  destination. 
I  left  the  corps  of  Lauzun,  with  the 
heavy  artillery  which  was  still  at  Bal- 
timore, and  I  confided  to  the  Duke 
de  Lauzun  the  command  of  that  part 
of  the  French  troops  which  remained 
in  America,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
General  Washington. 

At  the  period  of  the  march  of  the 
French  troops  from  Crampond,  there 
happened  between  me  and  an  Ameri- 
can captain  of  militia,  whose  habita- 
tion I  occupied  as  quarters,  an  affair, 
pleasantly  characteristic  of  republican 
freedom.  He  came  to  ask  from  me, 
on  the  evening  before  the  departure 
of  the  troops,  a  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
francs,  (three  thousand  dollars)  for 
wood  which  the  brigade  of  Soissonnois 


had  burnt  on  his  property.    I  found 
the  demand  exorbitant,  and  referred 
him  to  the   commissary  Villemanzy, 
who  was  charged  with  the  settlement 
of  all  accounts  for  articles  consumed 
by  the  army  throughout  the  camp.  At 
the  moment  of  beginning  the  march, 
the  next  day,  when  the  roll  had  been 
beaten,  and  the  troops  were  under  arras, 
a   man  approached  me  with  a  very 
complaisant  air,  and  told  me  that  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  services  which 
I  had  rendered  his  country,  that  he 
respected  me  greatly,  but  that  be  was 
obliged  to  do  his  duty.  He  then  served 
me  with  a  paper,  and  afterwards  laid 
his  hand  gently  on  my  shoulder,  tell- 
ing me  at  the  same  time,  that  I  was  his 
prisoner.     "  Well,  sir,*'  said  I,  laugh-^ 
ing,  "  take  me  away  if  you  can.**  "  Not 
so,  your  excellency,"   answered  the 
sheriff;  "  but  I  beg  of  you,  now  that  I 
have  performed  my  duty,  to  let  me  go 
off  unmolested.'*  I  sent  the  commissary 
Villemanzy  to  the  house  of  the  Ameri* 
can  captain,  and  he  found  hira  in  a 
crowd  of  his  countrymen,  who  were 
all  upbraiding  hira,   in   the  sharpest 
terms,  for  his  proceeding.     The  com<» 
missary  agreed  with  him  to  submit  the 
matter  to  arbitration;  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  captain  had  to  pay  the  costs, 
and  to  content  himself  with  twothou- 
sand>instead  of  fifteen  thousand  francs. 
The  army  on  its  march  passed  through 
the  whole  of  Connecticut.     Governor 
Trumbull,  and  his  council,  issued  a 
proclamation,  requesting  their  fellow- 
citizens  not  to  raise  the  price  of  pro- 
visions during  our  passage,  and  the 
inhabitants  seconded  his  views  with  so 
much  generosity,  that  every  mess  of 
soldiers  obtained  at  a  very  low  price, 
in  addition  to  their  ordinary  rations, 
all  kinds  of  provisions.     The  army  ar- 
rived at  Providence,  where  it  was  de- 
tained by  some  new  accident  happen- 
ing to  the  squadron  of  M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil, and  remained  in  barracks  du- 
ring the  rest  of  November. 
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I  have  not  mentioned  the  multitude 
of  addresses  from  all  the  towns  and 
general  assemblies  of  the  states  of 
America,  presented  to  me,  containing 
uniformly,  the  warmest  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  obligations  to  France.  I 
will  cite  but  one  of  these  addresses. 
A  deputation  from  the  Quakers  of  Phi- 
ladelphia waited  on  me,  in  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  costume.  "  General,'* 
said  the  oldest  of  them  to  me,  "  it  is 
not  on  ac<Sount  of  thy  military  qualities 
that  we  make  thee  this  visit — those  we 
hold  in  little  esteem ;  but  thou  art  the 
friend  of  mankind,  and  thy  army  con* 
ducts  itself  with  the  utmost  order  and 
discipline.  It  is  this  which  induces 
us  to  tender  thee  our  respects,** 

At  length  the  army  embarked  at 
Boston,  early  in  December,  with  the 
universal  benedictions  of  our  allies 
throughout  the  Thirteen  Siates.  I 
may  mention  as  a  proof  of  the  won- 
derful discipline  of  this  army,   that 


during  the  course  of  three  campaigns, 
there  was  not  a  blow  nor  a  quarrel 
between  a  French  and  an  American 
soldier. 

I  was  obliged  to  return  with  the 
Chevalier  de  Chatelus,  M.  de  Belle- 
ville, M.  de  Choisy,  all  the  stafF,  and 
our  respective  aides-de-camp,  to  meet 
the  frigate  which  I  had  selected  to 
convey  us  to  France  It  was  in  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  as  I  had  not  chosen 
to  deprive  M.  de  Vaudreuil  of  any  of 
his  vessels,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to 
crowd  all  that  he  could  embark  of  the 
army. 

In  returning  to  Virginia,  we  passed 
by  New  Windsor,  where  General 
Washington  was.  It  was  there  that 
we  took  an  affectionate  farewell,  and 
that  I  received  from  the  American 
army,  as  did  all  the  officers  who  ac- 
companied me,  the  sincerest  assu- 
rances of  perpetual  remembrance. 
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A  CURE  FOR  COQUETTES. 


A  TALE. 


"  Comb  along,  mine  ancient,  come 
along,"  cried  a  slight,  handsome,  pale 
young  man,  dragging  an  old,  florid, 
grey  headed  servant  into  the  coftee- 
room  of  a  country  inn,  ♦*  this  is  the 
life  Hove, — sixty  miles  in  eight  hours, 
horses  smoking,  post-boys  smacking 
their  thongs,  and  *  your-honouring' 
us  for  an  odd  shilling,  and  then  a 
bustling,  clattering,  bell-ringing  inn." 

<'  But  zooks.  Master  Wildwood," 
said  the  venerable  domestic,  **  my 
bones  are  jolted  almost  out  of  joint." 

**  What  signifies,"  cried  Wildwood, 
clapping  the  other  down  on  a  chair, 
•'  since  they  are  snugly  landed  in  an 
inn  again  ?  Oh,  the  sign-post  beyond 
the  portico  for  ever  !  No  formalities 
of  a  regular  family  here  :  No  praising 
the  dinner  till  it  has  grown  cold,  or 
the  daughter  while  she  is  spoiling  the 
piano.  Here  the  host  himself  takes 
the  trouble  of  praising  off  my  hands ; 
and  when  I  damn  the  waiter,  he 
thanks  me.  Then  quick  steps,  smi- 
ling faces,  smoking  dishes,  and  *  com- 
ing, sir.'  What  more  can  I  want,  old 
gravity  i** 


"  Money,  Master  Wildwood,  mo- 
ney," replied  the  old  man  ;  **  you 
ha'nt  even  enough  to  pay  the  waiter, 
after  damning  him." 

**  Ay,  Verity,"  retorted  the  youth, 
**  and  you  generally  take  care  to  let 
him  know  it  too.  If  I  but  order  a 
chicken  instead  of  a  chop,  you  feel  no 
more  compunction  in  exj)osing  my 
poverty,  than  if  1  had  bespoken  an 
anniversary  dinner  to  the  memory  of 
twenty  dead  aldermen." 

**  Because,"  said  Verity,  "  you  feel 
no  more  compunction  in  bragging, 
and  calling  consequentially  about  you, 
than  if  you  were  owner  of  a  fee-sim- 
ple estate  that  could  not  be  galloped 
round  in  a  month." 

The  waiter  now  entered  with  a 
small  portmanteau,  arid  begged  to 
know  whether  that  was  all  the  lug- 
gage belonging  to  the  chaise." 

"  Harkee,  friend,"  said  Wildwood,^ 
"  the  moment  the  coach  comes  in,  be 
sure  to  enquire  for  my  trunk;;." 

"  Never  heed  him,  waiter,"  inter- 
rupted Veritj'.  "  That  portmanteau 
contains  his  all  in  this  world.*' 
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ye  hear,  waiter,"  cried 
Wildwood,  "  inform  me  when  my 
horses  arrive." 

"  He  has  no  horses,  waiter,"  said 
Verity. 

The  waiter  smiled. 
*'   Abscond,    sirrah  !"    exclaimed 
Wildwood,  **  and  on  your  peril  re- 
member about  the  horses." 

"  To  the  end  of  ray  life,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  waiter  going;  *'  and  about 
the  trunks  too ;"  and  as  he  passed  the 
sideboard,  he  counted  the  spoons. 

*'  There,  sir,  see  there  1"  cried 
Wildwood,  *<  how  dare  you  expose 
me  so  i" 

*•  Young  gentleman,"  answered  the 
old  man  dryly,  "  'tis  you  who  expose 
yourself." 

*<  And  who  are  you,  sirrah,  that 
you  should  presume  to  meddle  with 
my  aftairs  ?  Are  you  my  friend  r" 
"  I  am." 

*'  'Tis  false  !  You  are  my  servant." 
"  I  am  not ;  but  I  was  servant  to 
your  father,  sir,  and  to  your  graml- 
father,  sir ;  and  my  favourite  daugh- 
ter nursed  you,  sir;  and  when  old  Mr 
Wildwood  discarded  you,  I  forgot 
that  I  was  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
followed  you  through  the  world,  with 
affection  and  fidelity.  ■  Now,  sir,  am 
1  your  servant,^" 

**  No,  but  my  friend,  my  benefac- 
tor,'* exclaimed  Wildwood,  grasping 
his  hand,  "  and  my  all  but  father." 

"  Ay,  father,"  said  Verily,  *•  'tis 
time  to  talk  about  biai,  methinks,  now 
that  we  are  within  half  a  mile  of  his 
house." 

♦'  Well,  and  what  will  you  say  to 

him  of  me  ?"  asked  the  other;  '*  for 

J  you  know  I  can  say  nothing  to  him 

myself,  since  his.  last  letter  forbade 

'  me  ever  entering  his  house." 

*'  Lookec,  master,  i  will  say  to  him, 
sir,  you  remember  your  old  butler. 
Verity,  who  hever  told  a  lie  in  hisi 
life.  1  have  come  down  here  with 
your  son,  Harry,  to  solicit  vour  re- 
conciliation with  him." 


**  A  good  beginning,  old  boy,*'  said 
Wildwood;  "what  next  f"  ^ 

**  You  left  him  after  you  in  Eng- 
land, says  I,  when  he  was  but  five 
years  old,  went  out  to  India,  married 
a  widow  there,  and  brought  home  a 
step-son.'* 

"  Excellent,"  cried  Wildwood;  "a 
step-son, — that  is  a  home-thrust.  But 
go  on." 

**  Now,  sir,  continues  I,  that  step- 
son, 1  suspect,  has  poisoned  your 
mind  against  Master  Wildwood,  and 
so  effectually  too,  that  though,  you 
and  all  your  family  have  now  been 
two  years  in  England,  you  have  never 
suffered  him  inside  your  doors;  and 
if  you  met  him  in  the  street  to-mor- 
row, you  would  no  more  know  his  face 
than  the  ott'-side  face  of  the  man  in 
the  moon." 

*'  An  admirable  preface,  upon  my 
soul,"  cried  Wildwood. 

"  Therefore,  sir,  says  I,  you  are  an 
unnatural  father." 

*'  Confound  me,  if  you  shall  say 

that,  though  !"  exclaimed  Wildwood. 

"  Confound  me  if  I  don't,  though,*' 

replied  Verity.     "  The  truth  is  the 

truth." 

*'  At  least,"  said  Wildwood,  "  you 
wont  tell  him  that  I  am  an  unnatural 
son." 

Verity  coughed.  "  Master  Harry," 
said  he,  '*  1  never  told  but  one  He  in 
my  life,  and  that  was  the  day  my  wife 
died, — my  poor  wife,  as  the  saying  is." 
"  Then  the  falsehood  was  about 
her,  I  suppose,"  said  Wildwood. 

*'  It  was,'*  answered  Verity.  **  A 
meddling  neighbour  asked  me  if  I  felt 
grieved  at  her  death,  and  so  I  bragged 
about  my  sorrow  consumedly." 

"  Pray  then,  dear  Verity,"  said  the 
other,  *'  brag  consumedly  tor  me." 

"  The  truth  is  the  truth,"  replied 
the  old  man,  "  and  the  truth  1  will 
tell." 

*'  What,"  cried  Wildwobd,  «  tell 
that  I  am  a  drinking,  gambling,  squan- 
dering profligate,    with   nothing  on 
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earth  but  a  portmanteau  and  a  few 
cravats?" 

**  Even  that  a'nt  the  whole  truth,** 
replied  Verity,  with  the  most  austere 
composure. 

*«  *Sdeath,  what  more  can  you  tell 
him  V  cried  the  youth,  starting  into 
a  blaze  of  passion, — "  What  more  can 
you  tell  him,  you  vile,  precise,  hard- 
hearted old  blockhead  ^*' 

**  I  can  tell  him,'*  said  the  other, 
in  a  determined  tone,  "  that  though 
dissipated,  you  are  not  depraved ;  that 
though  boastful,  you  are  not  disho- 
nourable ;  that  the  beggar  shares  your 
purse,  when  you  have  any  thing  in  it, 
as  well  as  the  gambler,  and  that  your 
vices  are  the  result  of  your  never  hav- 
ing lived  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
parent,  while  your  virtues  are  the  ge- 
nuine offspring  of  your  own  heart. 
This,  sir,  is  the  whole  truth,  and  this 
I  will  tell  him,  though  I  die  by  it.** 

"  Die  !**  cried  Wildwood,  hugging 
him  with  an  Herculean  grasp.  "  Die ! 
Zounds,  you  shall  live  these  thousand 
years ;  and  you  are  enough  to  make 
any  one  in  love  with  truth.  Oh,  I 
I  shall  get  such  a  trick  of  truth-telling 
some  time  or  other !" 

**  And  then,  indeed,  you  will  re- 
ward me,"  replied  Verity,  disenga- 
ging himself. 

*'  Then  ?  I  will  reward  you  now,** 
exclaimed  the  other.  "  Waiter,— ay, 
ay,  1  will  reward  you.  Waiter,  I  say, 
— ay,  ay,  I  can  be  gratefql,  old  boy  ; 
—why,  waiter,  waiter !" 

The  waiter  entered. 

<*  Two  bottles  of  claret,  waiter; 
two  bottles  of  the  best  claret.** 

**  Yes,  sir,**  said  the  waiter. 

**  No,  sir,**  said  Verity.  "  This 
young  gentleman  may  order  claret, 
and  drink  it  too;  but  I'm  a  young 
gentleman  myself  if  he  can  pay  for  it.** 

The  waiter  giggled,  and  was  reti- 
ring. 

**  Bring  the  claret,  you  grinning 
jackanapes,**  exclaimed  the  youth. 


«  We— %e  have  none,  sir,**  said 
Corkscrew,  and  left  the  room. 

"  Quit  my  presence  this  instant, 
and  for  ever  !'*  exclaimed  Wildwood. 

*»  This  instant  I  will,  sir,**  said  Ve- 
rity, "  or  you  would  certainly  break 
my  bead  ;  but  not  for  ever,  sir,  be- 
cause you  would  certainly  call  me 
back  again  before  1  was  half  way 
down  the  street."  And  the  old  man 
hobbled  away. 

"  But  for  that  dotard's  cursed  con- 
scientious proclamation  of  my  poverty 
every  where,**  mused  Wildwood,  pa- 
cing the  room,  **  I  should,  by  this  time, 
either  have  retrieved  my  affairs  alto- 
gether ;  or,  at  least,  have  involved 
myself  in  debt  to  something  of  a  de- 
cent and  fashionable  amount.  But 
only  fifty  pounds  due  here,  and  only 
twenty  pounds  due  there ;  and  only 
— how  I  hate  onli/  ! — and  only  a  thou- 
sand pounds  due  in  all, — *tis  a  dastard- 
ly sum,  and  if  I  went  to  the  King's 
Bench  for  it,  would  ruin  my  credit 
completely.  A  man  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  run  at  least  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  debt,  is  fit  for  nothing  bet- 
ter than  living  within  his  means.'* 

This  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  lean  sallow-tiaced  young 
man,  dressed  in  the  last  extremity  of 
fashion,  and  enquiring  of  the  waiter  if 
any  parcel  had  come  down  for  him  in 
the  coach  I  The  waiter  answered  m 
the  negative. 

"  Then  you  are  a  decided  block- 
head," said  the  other. 

"  J,  sir  V  cried  the  waiter.  "  Why, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  the  business  V* 

"  How  should  I  know  ?"  retorted 
the  youth  ;  "  'tis  quite  sufficient  that 
I  have  taken  an  aversion  to  your  face; 
so  begone — carry  it  out.'* 

**  Gad,  with  great  pleasure,  sir." 
replied  Corkscrew ;  "  of  two  bad 
things,  one  should  always  leave  tl^e 
worst  behind  ;*'  and  off  he  went. 

"  Now,  that  fellow,"  thought  Wild- 
wood,    examining    the   new  comer. 
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IghtfuUy  like    one    that 
would  lose  at  hazard." 

"  That  must  needs  be  a  man  of  fa- 
shion, by  the  decided  intrepidity  of 
his  stare,*'  thought  the  other,  gazing 
in  turn,     "  Sir,  your  servant." 

"  Your*s,  sir,"  replied  Wildwood ; 
«  and  though  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  your  acquaintance,  I  am  really  de- 
lighted to  see  you,  for  you  have  res- 
cued me  from  a  most  alarming  attack 
of  ennui." 

**  And  you  have  snatched  me  from 
a  paroxysm  of  indignation,"  said  the 
unknown ;  **  my  confounded  tailor  has 
disappointed  me  as  usual,  so  I  was 
just  about  abusing  him  in  soliloquy, 
when  I  happened  to  spy  you." 

**  For'  my  part,"  said  Wildwood, 
**  I  make  a  point  of  honour  never  to 
abuse  my  tailor  till  I  have  ruined 
him ;  but  I  am  at  your  disposal  in  any 
other  liberal  amusement.  Do  you  rat- 
tle the  box  ?" 

"  I  dribble  the  ivory  sometimes," 
answered  he,  with  a  strenuous  eftbrt 
at  fashionable  ease. 

"  Allans  doncj'  said  Wildwood, 
**  here  is  a  backgammon-box,  and 
dice,  of  course, — let  me  see.  My  port- 
manteau yonder,  against  your  pockets, 
a  dashing  offer." 

**  Contents  included,'*  cried  his 
companion.     "  Done." 

The  dice  were  soon  produced,  the 
unknown  threw  first.  *'  Tray  deuce," 
cried  he,  "  by  all  that's  losing  !" 

Wildwood  threw.  "  Tray  ace  I" 
cried  he,  **  by  all  that's  lost !  There, 
sir,  take  the  portmanteau, — and  now," 
added  he,  in  a  lower  tone,  **  I  am  the 
most  independent  man  in  Europe,  for 
I  have  nothing  left  to  take  care  of!" 
The  winner  then  summoned  the 
waiter,  and  bade  him  give  the  port- 
manteau to  his  valet,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  it  home. 

«*  I  believe,  sir,"  said  the  waiter, 
taking  it  up,  "  this  here  portmanteau 
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belongs  to  that  there  gentleman  ; 
sides  horses  and  trunks," 

"  Obey  your  orders,  sirrah  !"  cried 
Wildwood. 

"  One,  two,  three,  all  right — three 
silver  table-spoons,"  said  the  waiter  at 
the  sideboard,  and  then  left  the  room. 

"  Zounds,  does  the  rascal  think  we 
shall  rob  him  ?"  exclaimed  Wildwood^ 
springing  to  his  feet. 

"  He  looked  confounded  hard  at 
you,  I  thought,"  returned  his  compa- 
nion. 

«  Did  he  so?  There  then,  (and 
Wildwood  tossed  the  spoons  into  the 
backgammon-box,)  now  let  him  arrest 
me  for  a  robbery." 

Verity  re-entered  the  room,  just  as 
his  hopeful  charge  was  about  to  stake 
his  coat  and  waistcoat  on  a  throw  of 
the  dice. 

*'  What  do  you  want  now  ?"  cried 
he  to  the  old  man. 

**  My  money,  Master  Wildwood." 

**  I  don't  keep  your  money,  sir." 

"  But  your  portmanteau  does,  sir. 
Where  is  it  I  I  left  it  hereabouts. 

"  Your  money  in  my  portmanteau ! 
cried  Wildwood. 

"  You  put  my  thirty  pounds  into  it 
with  your  own  hands !"  said  Verity, 
searching  round  the  room.  "  But 
where  is  it?  Pray,  sir,"  addressing 
the  unknown,  "  Did  you  happen  to 
see  a  portmanteau  about  here  ?" 

**  Ay,  did  I,  old  one,"  repHed  he, 
**  and  1  happened  to  win  it  too,  with 
all  its  contents,  at  one  throw  of  the 
dice." 

'  *'  Do  you  see  this  sixpence,"  said, 
the  old  man,  "  'tis  the  last  piece  of 
coin   this  lad  and   I   can  command 
upon  earth.    He,  poor  young  devil,  is 
a  beggar,  sir." 

"  In  mercy's  sake !"  cried  Wild- 
wood. 

«  So,  pray,  sir,"  continued  he,  «  if 
you  should  happen  to  win  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  at  least  have  the  cha- 
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rity  to  send  liim  back  upon  the  world 
in  a  decayed  suit,  uf  your  servant's 
livery.*' 

And  out  walked  Verity. 

•*  You  must  return  that  portman- 
teau, sir,  or  at  least  the  money,  this 
moment,"  cried  Wildwood,  facing 
round. 

"  Not  I,  truly,"  replied  the  other, 
**  contents  were  included,  you  re- 
member." 

**  Then,  sir,  I  desire  to  know  your 
name  and  address,"  said  Wildwood. 

"  I  am  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid 
to  announce  myself,*'  answered  he. 
"  I  am  the  son,  or  rather  the  stepson 
of  Sir  Frankley  Wildwood,  and  my 
name  is  Adderape." 

"  The  devil  you  are!"  exclaimed 
Wildwood,  and  fixed  himself  fronting 
Adderape,  with  a  fierce  and  deter- 
mined stare. 

*<  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Adderape, 
somewhat  alarmed,  and  retreating 
slowly,  while  the  other  advanced. 
*'  Pardon  me,  sir  ;  do  I  know  you  ?" 

*<  I  know  you  !"  exclaimed  W'ild- 
wood,  "  know  you  as  my  worst  ene- 
my, as  the  veriest, — but  I  disdain  to 
hold  further  converse  with  you, — be- 
gone I" 

Adderape  stood  like  a  statue,  and 
Wildwood  sat  down  in  great  emotion. 
What  cosild  he  do?  "fo  declare  him- 
self would  probably  be  the  means  of 
disconcerting  his  present  project,  as 
his  stepbrother  would  doubtless  pre- 
vent ail  communication  between  liim 
and  his  father.  But  it  struck  him,  that 
by  assuming  a  fictitious  character,  he 
might  discover  something  of  conse- 
quence to  his  future  proceedings.  He 
ttierefore  addressed  Adderape,  in  a 
conciliatory  manner,  and  begged  his 
forgiveness  for  the  breach  of  good 
manners  he  had  committed;  "  but," 
added  he,  **  you  will  own  I  had  some 
reason  to  consider  you  my  enemy, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  your  own  step- 
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brother,  Harry  Wildwood,  is  the  most 
inveterate  enemy  I  have  upon  earth!" 

*<  My  dear  friend!"  exclaimed  Ad- 
derape, advancing  with  open  hand, 
"  make  your  mind  easy,  because,  upon 
my  soul,  that  very  Harry  Wildwood  is 
my  most  inveterate  enemy  too." 

"  Why  this  is  lucky,"  said  Wild- 
wood,  "  for  I  wished  to  meet  with 
some  one  who  would  assist  me  in  doing 
that  scoundrel  an  injury." 

"  I  can  promise  you  complete  re- 
venge,'* cried  the  other,  '*  provided 
you  know  any  thing  against  his  cha- 
racter.** 

*'  Unluckily  I  do  not,'*  answered 
Wildwood,**  he  has  only  won  the  af- 
fections of  a  lady  to  whom  I  was  rap- 
turously attached.  But,  pray,  how  has 
he  injured  your'* 

"  He  has  kept  me  out  of  a  prodi- 
gious property,"  replied  he.  "My 
stepfather,  leaving  off  his  extrava^ 
gance  and  dissipation,  intends  to  con- 
sign over  all  his  estate  to  me ;  the  deed 
is  ready,  nothing  remains  wanting  but 
the  signature,  and  this  he  would  sign 
to-night,  as  my  marriage  depends  upon 
it,  provided  1  could  produce  proofs  of 
some  horrid  stories  which  he  has  heard 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  son.'* 

*'  What  are  these  horrid  stories?" 
asked  Wildwood. 

*'  Why,"  said  the  other,  '<  that  h6 
was  lately'dctected  by  two  gentlemen 
in  cheating  at  cards,  received  severe 
chastisement,  and  had  not  spirit  enough 
to  demand  satisfaction.** 

*'  But  are  these  stories  true?"  asked 
the  other. 

**  As  that  you  stand  there." 

"  Well,  then,"  whispered  Wild* 
wood  with  a  confidential  nod,  "  since 
3^our  stepfather  only  wants  proof  of 
them,  I  can  produce  proof  enough." 

"  I'm  curst  if  you  can,  though," 
said  Adderape,  with  a  nod  equally  con* 
fidential,  "  for  the  circumstances  never 
occurred  at  all." 
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^' Bless  me!  never  occurred!"  ex- 
claimed Wildwood,  "  so  then  the  fel- 
low keeps  you  out  of  a  property,  by 
not  being  so  great  a  villain  as  you  had 
flattered  yourself.'* 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  Adderape. 

*'  What  a  scoundrel  he  must  be," 
continued  Wildwood. 

*'  No,"  replied  Adderape,  "he  an't 
a  scoundrel,  and  that's  the  mischief 
of  it.  If  he  were  really  a  coward  and 
a  blackleg,  1  could  clasp  him  to  my 
bosom.  But  how  can  he  have  the 
conscience  to  expect  mercy  from  me, 
while  he  destroys  all  my  prospects  by 
the  preservation  of  his  character  ?" 

"  Death  1"  exclaimed  Wildwood, 
"  I  will  not  see  you  wronged  so  by 
the  rascal.  Harkee,  I  can  procure  a 
couple  of  devilish  clever  fellows,  who 
shall  swear  point-blank  to  his  father, 
that  he  is  a  coward  and  a  blackleg." 

Adderape  was  going  to  close  with 
this  proposal,  but  drew  back,  fearful 
of  committing  himself. 

"  1  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing 
your  name,"  said  he  at  length. 

**  Tom  Montalbert,"  replied  Wild- 
wood,  "  a  gentleman,  I  assure  you." 
.  "  Then,  Mr  Montalbert,"  said  Ad- 
derape, '*  I  shall  be  most  happy,  if 
you  and  your  two  friends — the  couple 
of  devilish  clever  fellows — you  com- 
prehend— will  favour  my  father  and 
myself  with  your  company  this  night 
at  supper." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Wildwood, 
"and  rest  assured,  they  shall  tell — " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  interrupted  the  other, 
*'  I  don't  want  to  hear  what  they  shall 
tell:  but  I  will  introduce  you  as  my 
old  friend,  and  you  can  introduce  them 
as  your  old  friends;  but  if  the  con- 
versation, after  supper,  should  take  a 
turn  against  poor  Harry,  I  must  de- 
cidedly leave  the  room." 

Some  other  arrangements  were  made 
in  the  same  cautious  manner,  and  then 
Adderape  left  his  step-brother  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  home. 


Wildwood  had  just  begun  to  puz- 
zle about  the  two  friends  whom  he 
must  procure  as  witnesses  of  his  own 
infamy,  and  to  fear  that  the  most 
charming  scheme  in  nature  would  be 
spoiled  for  want  of  scoundrels,  when 
another  gentleman  entered  the  coffee- 
room. 

**  What,  Wildwood!*'  cried  he. 

"Clermont,  my  boy!"  exclaimed 
our  hero,  "  welcome  from  Russia, 
'lis  a  year  since  I  left  you  shivering 
in  fears  there.  Well,  here  am  I  as 
brisk  as  ever — a  little  embarrassed 
once  you  know;  but  now-—" 

*'  Out  of  debt?  asked  Clermont. 

*'  Out  of  England  till  a  few  days 
ago,"  parried  Wildwood,  "  skaiting 
with  the  Dutch  women,  smoking  with 
the  Spanish — " 

"  Well,  but—" 

**  Gambling  with  the  Neapolitan 
princesses,  weeping  after  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  with  the  French  ladies;  and, 
finally,  ruralized  with  the  Cambrian 
lasses.'* 

**  Now,  I  know  by  all  this  rhodo- 
montade,**  said  Clermont,  "  that  you 
still,  remain  pennyless,  and  unrecon- 
ciled to  your  father." 

"  But,  then,'*  said  Wildwood,  <'  to 
make  amends,  1  have  just  seen  my 
dear  step-brother  Adderape,  and  he 
and  I  are  sworn  friends.** 

"  Indeed!"  cried  Clermont, 

*'  Ay,  indeed :  and  we  have  both 
been  plotting  my  utter  destruction,  ia 
the  most  amicable  manner  imagi- 
nable.'* 

"  Why,  what  riddld  is  thisf"  cried, 
the  other. 

"  In  one  word,"  returned  Wild- 
wood,  *'  he  did  not  know  who  I  was, 
so  1  persuaded  him  that  I  was  my  own 
most  inveterate  enemy, — no  great 
falsehood  you  will  allow;  and  promised 
to  procure  hirii  two  traducing  gentle- 
men, who  shall  inform  my  father,  that 
1  am  the' veriest  villain  unhanged.** 
*'  I  conceive,'*  said  Clermont ;  "  by 
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involving  Adderape  in  this  plot  against 
your  character,  you  wish  to  convince 
your  father,  that  all  the  other  stories 
circulated  against  you  were  Adder- 
ape's  also." 

**  Precisely  so,  and  you  must  assist 
me.  But,  pray,  what  brings  you  down 
to  this  dull  quarter?" 

*'  Candidly,  then,"  said  Clermont, 
**  your  fair  sister  Blanche.** 

"  Whom,  alas,  I  have  never  seen,** 
said  the  other.  "  But  I  thought  you 
had  abandoned  her  a  year  ago,  as  an 
incorrigible  coquette." 

"  Coquettes  are  hardly  consistent 
enough  to  be  incorrigible,**  replied 
Clermont,  "  and  Blanche  possesses  so 
many  amiable  qualities,  that  I  have 
determined  on  making  a  last  attempt.** 

After  some  further  conversation  on 
the  subject,  Clermont  went  to  see  his 
horses  groomed,  while  Wildwood, 
quite  divested  of  any  such  incum* 
brances,  proceeded  to  look  for  Verity. 

It  is  almost  time  to  inform  our  fair 
readers,  that  Wildwood,  in  addition 
to  his  other  accomplishments,  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  tender 
passion.  About  a  month  before  the 
period  at  which  our  story  commences, 
he  was  in  Wales;  his  friends  said,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  his  ene- 
mies, for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  his 
creditors;  and,  under  the  fictitious, 
but  expedient,  name  of  Montalbert, 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  Myr- 
tilla  Vincent,  a  young  lady  of  much 
respectability  and  estate.  She  was, 
however,  highly  romantic,  delighted 
in  coquetry  and  the  picturesque,  and 
thought  nothing  so  charming  as  the 
murmur  of  a  brook,  save  and  except 
the  sigh  of  a  lover.  It  is  surmised, 
that  her  Montalbert*s,  alias  our  Wild* 
wood's,  sighs  were  singularly  deli- 
cious, as  she  contrived  to  extract  scores 
of  them,  by  picking  quarrels  with  him 
on  every  eligible  occasion,  and  tortu- 
ring his  soul  by  her  capricious  encou- 
ragement of  rivals.  At  length,  he  heard 


from  her  own  maid,  that  she  was  on 
the  point  of  being  married.  So  off  he 
flew  from  Wales,  in  a  highly  respect- 
able transport  of  distraction. 

Having  searched  in  vain  for  Verity, 
he  was  proceeding  into  his  bed-room, 
when  he  heard  some  one,  in  the  pas- 
sage, slapping  a  door  violently,  and 
muttering,  "  Such  baseness,  such  un-^ 
dutifulness  from  a  lady  to  her  waiting 
maid !" 

He  peeped  out  into  the  passage, 
and  recognized  Patty,  Myrtilla's  maid. 

<*  Law!  Mr  Montalbert,  is  it  yo\iV' 
cried  Patty. 

"  Where  is  Myrtillar**  said  Wild* 
wood,  "  and  is  she  married  ?*' 

"  Nor  ever  will,  I  hope,**  exclaimed 
Patty ;  "  a  gown,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
she  had  promised  me  months  ago ;  and 
now  to  give  it  fat  Susy*  But  if  I  an*t 
revenged  on  her!" 

"  And  when  is  she  to  be  married?'^ 

*'  The  beautifullest  pattern  too : 
white  satin,  with  a  border  of  red  roses. 
Oh,  if  I  an*t  revenged  on  heti  and^ 
sir,  the  story  of  her  marriage  was  a 
sham,  just  to  try!you,  and  all  this  time 
the  girl  is  dying  for  you  !** 

The  first  emotion  of  Wildwood,  at 
this  intelligence,  was  joy;  the  second 
was  anger,  and  the  third  was  retalia- 
tion. His  fruitful  brain  soon  formed 
a  plan; 

"  Patty,'*  said  he,  *'  you  who  once 
plotted  against  me,  shall  now  plot 
against  her." 

"  What  I"  cried  Patty,  "  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  gown  ?" 

"  Biess  me,  no !  The  confounded 
gown  has  got  possession  of  you.  But 
suppose  we  retort  her  own  stratagem 
on  herself,  and  pretend  to  her  that  I 
am  privately  married  i" 

"  Gemini!"  exclaimed  Patty,  *'  that 
would  be  pure.     But  to  whom  ?** 

**  To  any  one  you  please,  with  a 
handsome  face." 

"Suppose,  then, — law  !  suppose  to 
me,  only  I  an't  handsome,  you  know.** 
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the  contrary,  you  sly 
jade,"  said  Wildwood.  *♦  And,  now 
I  think  of  it,  you  will  answer  admira- 
bly. I  shall  pretend  that  all  my  visits 
and  attentions  to  her,  were  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  you.  So,  Patty,  I  take 
you  for  better  for  worse." 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Patty, 
"  but,  mind,  honour,  'tis  only  a  make- 
believe." 

**  Undoubtedly,"  replied  he,  "  since 
you  wish  it.  So,  now,  go  back,  and 
merely  tell  her,  that  I  am  here,  and 
wish  to  have  an  interview  with  her  on 
particular  business.  If  she  admits  me, 
you  must  retire  ;  but  when  you  think 
I  have  informed  her  of  my  marriage, 
you  must  come  in  again,  and  play  the 
modest  wife  before  her." 

**  That  I  will,"  cried  Patty,  jump- 
ing with  delight.  **  Only  somehow,  I 
an't  good  at  bashfulness,  that's  the 
worst  on't." 

**  Poh  1"  said  Wildwood,  "  as  a  mo- 
dern wife,  it  won't  be  expected  from 
you." 

*'  And  I  see,"  said  Patty,  pouting, 
"  that  you  mean  to  play  the  modern 
husband  too.'' 

*'  How  ?  by  neglecting  you  ?"  cried 
he.  **  You  httle  rogue,  I  must  stop 
your  mouth."  And  he  went  through 
the  labial  ceremony  accordingly. 

Patty  soon  returned,  and  told  him, 
that  his  mistress  was  awaiting  his  visit. 
She  then  shewed  him  into  a  sitting 
room,  where  he  found  Myrtilla,  as 
lovely  as  ever,  and,  by  her  cordial  re- 
ception, evidently  anxious  to  conciliate 
him. 

After  the  usual  barometrical  and 
thermometrical  observations  had  been 
happily  gone  through,  Wildwood  said, 
that  he  had  come  to  congratulate  her 
on  her  intended  marriage. 

"  Really,"  replied  she,  with  a  pretty 
hesitation,  "  I  know  of  no — " 

"  Nay,*'  said  he,  "  of  course  you 
deny  it.  That  is  etiquette.  But  I  also 
must  demand  your  congratulations." 

VOL.  IX.  PART  II. 


**  For  what!"  cried  she,  with  some- 
thing of  a  start.  *'  Are  you  too  about 
marrying  r" 

*'  Have  not  the  most  remote  idea  of 
it,"  replied  he,  "  for  I  am,  already 
married !" 

How  to  manage  about  the  blush  that 
was  galloping  up  her  face,  Myrtilla 
did  not  know,  till  she  recollected,  that 
people  sometimes  colour  with  superla- 
tive delightj;  so  she  rose,  grasped  Wild- 
wood's  hand,  wished  him  an  incredible 
number  of  joys,  repeated  her  exces- 
sive gladness  till  she  got  deadly  pale, 
and  then  asked  him,  who  was  the 
happy  bride  ? 

"■  Why,"  replied  he,  «  till  now  the 
marriage  has  remained  a  secret,  and, 
in  truth,  I  hardly  know  how  to  an- 
nounce the  dear  girl's  name.  The 
fact  is,  I  treated  you  extremely  ill 
throughout  the  whole  affair ;  since  my 
visits  to  you  were  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  interviews  with 
her." 

**  Indeed,  upon  my  word — so,  so— - 
you  are  a  nice  fellow."  And  Myr- 
tilla laughed  with  great  indifference 
and  indignation.  "  But,  bless  me, 
how  could  your  visits  to  me  gain  you 
access  to  her?" 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  of  confessing," 
answered  Wildwood,  with  affected  em- 
barrassment, "  but.it  is  necessary  you 
should  know  the  whole  immediately, 
as  you  must  discharge  her  from  your 
service." 

*'  Discharge  her  ?  Discharge  her 
from  my  service  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  but  mind — not  a 
farthing  of  wages — no,  no  ;  she  shall 
not  accept  one  farthing — you  have 
already  been  too  kind  to  her;  and, 
believe  me,  the  sweet  girl  feels  truly 
grateful." 

"  Good  heavens  1"  exclaimed  Myr- 
tilla, "  surely  you  cannot  mean — " 

"  Patty  ?"  finterrupted  Wildwood. 
**  I  do.     Now,  pray,  don't  laugh  at 
me.    The  world,  I  know,  will  call  me 
2a 
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foolish  ;  hut  then,  it  was  a  love-match, 
—and,  and — our  deai^  Patty  is  so  anji- 
ab!e.»— 

"  Yes,  so  amiable,"  said  Myrtilla, 
burning  with  a  dozen  dilFcrent  pas- 
sions. 

**  And  so  j^entle,"  added  he. 
*'  Yes,  and  so  gentle,"  echoed  she. 
*'  Ami  then,"   said  he,   "  there  is 
no  accounting  for  taste?." 

**  Exactly  so,"  said  she,  "  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes.  This,  too,  I  must 
say,  that  I  part  with  our  dear  Patty 
most  reluctantly;  no  crirl,  I  do  assure 
you,  was  more  adroit  at  dressing  hair; 
and  never  yet  did  I  detect  her  in  a 
theft  beyond  a  pin-cushion." 
,  If  Myrtilla  eve"r  felt  any  particular 
desire  to  knock  a  man  down,  it  was 
Wildwood  at  that  momentr  However, 
she  contented  herself  with  a  bitter 
smile  of  great  satisfaction. 

J'.ist  then  in  came  Patty,  curtsey- 
ing and  looking  down,  m\d  hesitating 
her  steps.  Wildwood  advanced,  and 
taking  her  hand,  introduced  her  for- 
mally to  Myrtilla.  The  latter  con- 
gratulated her  as  well  as  human  na- 
ture could  do  in  such  an  extremity, 
and  begged  of  her  to  sit  down.  The 
bride  plumped  into  a  chair. 

"  And  now  tell  me,  Myrtilla,"  said 
she,  "  had  you  never  any  suspicion  of 
our  little  courtship  ?" 

"  Vv  by,  to  be  candid,"  answered 
Myrtilla,  **  I  did  imagine  at  times  I 
could  perceive  something  particular 
between  you." 

*'  Ah,  sly  one  i"  exclaimed  Patty. 
**  That  accounts  for  your  having  so 
often  tried  to  raise  my  jealousy." 
**  1 1"  cried  Myrtilla. 
'*  Ay,  you.  Wcr'nt  you  always 
praising  husband,  and  saying  as  how 
he  was  the  handsomest,  properest 
young  fellow — " 

*'  I  confess,"  said  Myrtilla,  much 
embarrassed,  "  I  did  sometimes  i^ay 
things  of  the  kind;  ju?t  in  order  to  try 
you."   -  , 


"  But,  mind  now,"  resumed  the 
bride,  *'  J  depend  upon  you  to  patro- 
nize or  matronize  me,  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  into  high  Hie.  And  1  must 
get  music  masters,  and  learn  to  waltz 
or  valtz — or  whatever  you  call  it;  and 
I  must  perfect  myself  in  the  passing- 
by  curtsey,  and  the  side-long  curtsey, 
and  the  right-down  curtsey,  and  all 
the  Httle  curtsies.  And  1  must  get 
a  whole  heap  ot  now  dresses  too." 

**  Ay,"  cried  Myrtilla,  eager  for  a 
hit  at  the  ci-devant  waiting-maid, 
"  white  satin,  with  a  border  of  roses.  1 
Why,  now,  my  dear,  how  came  you,  ' 
a  married  lady,  to  fly  into  sucii  a  pas- 
sion, just  because  i  gave  my  servant 
Susan  an  old  sa^in  slip  ^" 

"  Old!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Montal- 
bert ;  "  ccod,  you  never  wore  it  six 
times  in  your  life  ;  and  it  was  the 
most  deceitfullest  thing  ever  done  to 
a  poor  sarvant ;  and  though  I  don't 
value  your  casts- oft"  one  brass  far- 
thing, ril  have  you  to  know — " 

"  My  life,  my  love  !"  interrupted 
Wildwood,  "  you  forget  yourself 
strangely," 

♦*  Let  her  go  on,"  said  Myrtilla, 
laughing,  "  she  diverts  me  beyond 
measure." 

**  Divert  the  devil,"  cried  Patty, 
*'  you  are  as  mad  as  Bedlam  at  x\ir 
Montalbert's  having  deserted  you,  and 
you  are  dying  for  love  of  him,  and — " 

*'  1  desire  you  will  desist,  Patty," 
cried  Wildwood,  who  now  feared  the 
jest  was  going  too  far. 

"  I  leave  you  with  your  precious 
creature,"  said  Myrtilla,  "  and  wish 
you  all  the  happiness  you  deserve ;" 
and  out  she  sprang. 

Wildwood,  ailer  cautioning  Patty, 
not  to  discover  the  tvydificaiwn  till 
he  saw  her  again,  hastened  down 
stairs.  ' 

On  entering  the  coffee-room,  he 
found  Addeiape  and  an  old  gentle- 
man there. 

"  This  is  Sir  Frankley  Wildwood/ 
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said  Adderape ;  "  and  business  having 
brought  him  hither,  I  called  him  in 
here  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
you.  Mr  Montalbert,  sir,  an  old  and 
esteemed  acquaintance  ;  he  has  done 
us  the  favour  of  saying  he  will  sup 
with  us  to  night.'* 

To  describe  the  feelings  of  Wild- 
wood,  at  thus  finding  himself  in  his 
father's  presence  for  the  first  time 
since  his  infancy,  is  impossible.  For- 
tunately, prudence  interposed,  and 
with  evident  agitation,  he  made  the 
formal  obeisance  of  a  stranger.  They 
sat  down,  and  Wildwood  endeavour- 
ed, as  well  as  his  perturbed  state 
would  permit,  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  upon  his  parent.  In  fact, 
he  was  proceeding  in  high  style,  when, 
to  his  utter  dismay,  the  voice  of  his 
old  tormentor,  Verity,  sounded  out- 
side. Up  he  jumped  instinctively, 
and  bolted  the  door. 

*'  V\hat  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed 
Sir  Frankie}'. 

"  Only  an  old  servant  of  mine,** 
replied  Wildwood,  **  who  has  crazy 
fits,  and,  I  fear,  may  molest  you." 

Verity  now  tried  the  door,  and  fi^nd- 
ing  it  fastened,  vociferated,  "  Sir 
Frankley,  Sir  Frankley  Wildwood  l;** 

"  It  is  the  voice  of  old  Verity,'* 
said  Sir  Frankley.  "  T  remember  ^t 
well.** 

*•  True,"  replied  Wildwood,  **  he 
once  lived  with  you ;  and  the  fact  is, 
your  son's  profligacy  has  turned  his 
brain  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  of  late 
he  takes  me,  ay,  and  twenty  others, 
for  Mr  Irlenry  Wildwood." 

Verity  now  begaa  knocking  still 
louder,  and  exclaiming,  *'  W^ill  no- 
body let  me  in  ?" 

*'  1  must  see  the  poor  wretch,*' 
sai-i  Sir  Frankley. 

"  Better  not,'*  replied  Wildwood. 
**  He  wili  probably  take  you  for  your 
own  ^ion." 

"  No  matter,'*  said  the  other,  "  I 
wish  to  make  some  enquiries  about 


Harry  ;*'  and  he  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it. 

♦*  My  dear  honoured  master,'*  cried 
Verity,  **  that  I  ha'nt  seen  these  twen- 
ty years  I*' 

"  Poor  good  old  soul,'*  said  Sir 
Frankley,  *'  I  rejoice  at  this  meeting,** 

"  Let  us  all  rejoice,'*  cried  Verity. 
**  And  if  you  haven*t  forgiven  him 
already,  forgive  him  now." 

"  Whom,  my  friend,  whom  ?'* 

*' Your  son,  sir,  your  son.  Here, 
take  his  hand,  be  friends,  be  friends.*' 

"  You  see  how  'tis/*  whispered 
Wildwood. 

"  Pray,  good  Verity,"  said  Sir 
Frankley,  *'  compose  yourself,  and  tell 
me  something  about  my  son.  Where 
is  the  wretched  boy  now?'* 

"  Where  ?**  exclaimed  Verity. 
*'  Zooks,  here,  here,  here  1" 

"  llecal  your  wandering  senses, 
man,**  said  Wildwood. 

♦'  VVhy,  you  young  dog,"  exclaim- 
ed Verity,  '*  do  you  deny  that  Sir 
Frankley  Wildwood  is  your  father  ?'* 

"  Of  course  1  do,'*  replied  Wild- 
wood, 

*'  By  the  mother  that  bore  me,"  cried 
Verity,  *'  this  beats  all  the  world  !  A 
young  reprobate,  who  came  down  here 
for  the  special  purpose  of  contriving  an 
interview  with  his  father,  and  now  the 
moment  he  has  obtained,  it,  confound 
me,  but  he  disowns  him,  smack !" 

*'  What  is  my  name,  Adderape  ?" 
said  Wildwood. 

"  Tom  Montalbert.  Every  one 
knows  Tom  Montalbert.'* 

*'  Tom  Fiddlestick  !'*  cried  Verity. 
"  And  you,  it  seems,  are  that  Adder- 
ape, the  scoundrel  of  a  step -brother. 
!=— Here  is  a  job  now.  Denying  his 
own  father  Sir  Frankle}',  makmg  high 
fellow  well  met  wi4h  his  deadly  foe,- 
Adderape,  and  christening  himself 
Tom  Montalbert!  Death  alive,  am  I 
in  my  senses  j** 

**  I  regret  to  say,**  replied  Sir 
Frankley,  <'  that  you  are  not.  So  pray. 
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my  friend,  retire  till  you  can  recover 
yourself." 

*  "  Ay,  retire,"  "said  Wildwood. 
^'f*  And  don't  collect  a  crowd  about 
me,  as  you  did  about  the  blind  fid- 
dler yesterday,  when  you  swore  point- 
blank  he  was  Harry  Wildwood,  and 
forced  two  bottles,  of  claret  upon  him 
in  the  open  street." 

"  I  had  no  notion  you  were  such  a 
villain  !"  exclaimed  Verity. 

«*  Silence,  sir,"  said  Wildwood,  "  I 
command  you  not  to  open  your  lips 
upon  that  mad  subject  again." 

"Mighty  well,  Master  Harry,  'tis 
mighty  well.  I  am  silent.  How- 
somever,  time  may  come  when  you 
will  give  your  eyes  for  me  to  speak 
upon  it ;  but  I'll  be  silent, — remem- 
ber that, — dumb  as  a  mouse, — re- 
member that — Tom  Montalbert !" 

And  with  these  words,  old  Verity 
stalked  indignantly  out  of  the  room. 

The  party  sat  a  short  time  longer ; 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
Wildwood  found,  that  his  mistress, 
Myrtilla,  was  actually  going  on  a  visit 
to  his  sister  Blanche,  and  had  only 
stopped  at  the  inn  till  Sir  Frankley 
should  send  his  carriage  for  her.  This 
being  now  announced.  Sir  Frankley 
and  Adderape  took  their  leave,  after 
reminding  Wildwood  of  his  engage- 
ment. 

Our  hero  was  soon  after  joined  by 
Clermont,  to  whom  he  related  all  that 
had  occurred ;  and  they  then  began 
to  scheme,  in  good  earnest,  about  their 
evening  manoeuvres  at  Sir  Frankley's. 
Long  was  the  debate,  and  difficult  the 
adjustment,  but  at  length  they  decid- 
ed upon  the  following  plan.  Cler- 
mont had  a  groom  and  a  valet,  the 
one  vulgar  and  stupid  enough,  the 
other  smart  and  saucy.  These  two, 
then,  for  want  of  more  efficient  per- 
formers,J:hey  resolved  to  bedizen  out 
in  foreign  costumes,  which  Clermont 
had  brought  from  Russia,  instal  them 
a  nobleman  and  a  baronet,  and  intro- 
duce them  at  Sir  Frankley's  as  the  per- 


sonages whom  Wildwood  had  cheated 
at  play. 

"  Egad,  though,"  said  Clermont, 
**  as  both  our  mistresses  are  now  at 
Sir  Frankley's,  if  we  do  not  take  good 
care,  they  will  flirt  with  the  groom 
and  valet." 

*'  No  doubt  they  will,"  replied 
Wildwood,  "  since  I  shall  introduce 
my  friends  as  a  marquis  and  a  baro- 
net. But  so  much  the  better.  For 
just  when  our  coquettes  are  in  the  act 
of  enjoying  our  jealousy,  and  praising 
our  vulgar  rivals  to  make  us  mad,  lo  ! 
the  coronet  and  bloody  hand  shall 
suddenly  be  metamorphosed  into  hat- 
bands and  board-wages." 

Clermont  now  hastened  to  give  his 
groom  and  valet  some  intimation  of 
the  brilliant  career  destined  for  them ; 
and  as  he  had  himself  some  business 
in  the  village,  he  sent  them  to  Wild- 
wood,  that  they  might  receive  farther 
instructions. 

Accordingly,  the  groom  and  valet 
made  their  appearance  in  the  coffee- 
room. 

"  My  name  is  Prime,  sir,"  began 
the  smarter  of  the  two,  *'  this  is  Mr 
Slink,  and  master  has  sent  us  here  to 
rehearse  our  parts." 

*'  Well  then,  gentleman,"  said 
Wildwood,  "  for  I  must  now  give  you 
the  habit  of  hearing  yourselves  called 
by  that  title." 

"  As  you  say,  sir,"  interrupted 
Prime,  "  we  must  even  inure  our- 
selves to  it  as  well  as  we  can.  But, 
sir,  under  favour,  there  is  such  diffi- 
culty now-a-days  in  acting  the  gen- 
tleman, for  want  of  good  models." 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  And  our  fellow-sarvants  might 
think  as  how  we  were  disgracing  the 
livery,  sir." 

*'  Well?" 

"  And  our  characters  being  aH  we 
have  to  depend  upon,  sir." 

"  Pray,  Mr  Prime,  whither  docs 
this  preamble  tend  ?" 

«   Plainly    tlien,    sir,"    answered 
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Prime,  '*  master  has  promised  us  ten 
pounds  a-piece  for  shamming  gentle- 
men; and  we  don't  think  the  sum 
half  enough,  considering  the  sacri- 
fice." 

*<  Here  is  a  special  fellow  !"  cried 
Wildwood.  "  Why,  sir,  there  are 
hundreds  of  gentlemen  about  town 
not  worth  quarter  the  money.  But 
come,  I  will  intercede  for  ten  pounds 
more,  provided  you  perform  your  parts 
well." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  Slink. 

"  To  do  you  justice,  Mr  Slink,* 
said  Wildwood,  "  you  seem  somewhat 
less  cunning  and  artful  than  your 
friend  Prime." 

"  Ay,  bless  your  heart,'*  returned 
Slink,  "  Pm  quite  a  mere  natural, 
unfisticated  poor  sarvant.'* 

"  If  so,  my  friend,"  returned  Wild- 
wood,  *'  I  fear  you  stand  but  a  bad 
chance  of  theseadditionalten  pounds." 

<*  Oddsheart,  sir,"  cried  Slink, 
**  don't  you  be  alarmed.  For  con- 
sidering Pm  only  half-witted,  Pm  a 
surprising  keen  hand.  Bless  you,  why, 
I  cheats  the  whole  kitchen  at  crib- 
bage.  Doesn't  I,  Prime  ?"  And  he 
whispered,  "  Put  in  a  good  word  for 
me,  can't  you  ?" 

*'  Ay,  sure,"  said  Prime,  "  he 
knows  the  backs  of  the  four  aces,  be- 
fore the  cards  are  a  month  in  use." 

"  Ees,"  cried  Slink,  chuckling.  "  I 
marks  'em  with  my  thumb-nail,  atid 
then  gets  the  scratches  off  by  heart." 

"  Pha!"  said  Wildwood,  wishing 
to  try  how  far  he  would  go,  "  you 
may  have  wit  enough  to  cheat  the 
servants,  but,  I  warrant,  you  have  not 
cleverness  enough  to  cheat  your  mas- 
ter." 

"  By  the  mass  then,"  answered 
Slink,  "  I  can  tell  you  I  does  him 
over  nicely." 

"  A  mere  brag,  sir,"  said  Prime. 
*'  The  poor  soul  hasn't  one  thought 
beyond  minding  his  business." 

•'  'Tis   a  scandalous    lie,"    cried 


Slink ;  "  and  I'll  leave  it  to  master 
himself,  if  I  minds  my  business  at 
all." 

"  Why,  really,"  said  Wildwood, 
laughing,  "  you  are  so  anxious  to  get 
yourself  a  bad  name,  that  I  do  think 
you  will  make  an  excellent  man  of 
fashion." 

*'  Thank  you  with  all  my  soul,  sir," 
said  Slink ;  and  turning  to  Prime, 
cried  out,  "  There  now,  you  dog  !" 

Wildwood  then  gave  Prime  some 
directions;  and  Slink,  who  stood  on 
thorns  all  the  time,  at  length  said, 
"  And  pray,  sir,  what  sort  of  a  gen- 
tleman am  I  to  be?" 

**  You,  Slink !  you  are  to  be  a 
lord." 

"  Oh,  Lord,"  said  Slink,  «  that  is 
quite  another  thing!  But  now,  sir, 
putting  case,  that  the  young  ladies 
happen  just  to  fancy  my  fizognomony, 
and  beguile  me  into  a  chat, — mayn't 
I  be  agreeable  ?'* 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Wildwood. 
"  You  may  even  talk  about  the  ten- 
der passion,  and  hint  that  you  would 
feel  no  particular  objection  to  an  en- 
gagement of  marriage." 

"  Ees,  I  wull,"  said  Slink. 

"  Of  course,"  continued  Wildwood, 
"  you  know  what  the  tender  passion 
signifies  ?" 

"  No  more  than  my  heels,'*  answer- 
ed Slink. 

"  At  least,"  said  Wildwood,  **  an 
engagement  of  marriage  is  plain 
enough." 

"  Parfectly,"  replied  Slink.  "  An 
engagement  means  a  battle,  and  so  an 
engagement  of  marriage  must  mean 
a  battle  between  man  and  wife." 

Wildwood,  who  saw  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  drill  this  idiot,  advised 
him  to  speak  as  little  as  possible ;  and 
then,  after  some  farther  admonitions, 
dismissed  the  hopeful  pair. 

Evening  came,  the  ladies  were  in 
expectation;  Clermont  had  already 
arrived,  and  while  he  sat  by  Blanche, 
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foolish  ;  hut  then,  it  was  a  love-match, 
—and,  and — our  dearv  Patty  is  so  anji- 
ab!e.»'— 

'*  Yes,  so  amiable,"  said  Myrtilla, 
hurning  witli  a  dozen  different  pas- 
sions. 

**  And  so  gentle,"  added  he. 
*'  Yes,  and  so  gentle,"  echoed  she. 
"And  then,"   said  he,   "  there  is 
no  accounting  for  tastes." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  she,  "  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes.  This,  too,  I  must 
say,  that  I  part  with  our  dear  Patty 
most  reluctantly;  no  girl,  I  do  assure 
you,  was  more  adroit  at  dressing  hair; 
and  never  yet  did  I  detect  her  in  a 
theft  beyond  a  pin- cushion.*' 
V  If  Myrtilla  eve"r  felt  any  particular 
desire  to  knock  a  man  down,  it  was 
VVildwood  at  that  moment.  However, 
she  contented  herself  with  a  bitter 
smile  of  great  satisfaction. 

Jiist  then  in  came  Patty,  curtsey- 
ing and  looking  down,  ar.d  hesitating 
her  steps.  Wildwood  advanced,  and 
taking  her  hand,  introduced  her  for- 
mally to  Myrtilla.  The  latter  con- 
gratulated her  as  well  as  human  na- 
ture could  do  in  such  an  extremity, 
and  begged  of  her  to  sit  down.  The 
bride  plumped  into  a  chair. 

"  And  now  tell  me,  Myrtilla,'*  said 
she,  "  had  you  never  any  suspicion  of 
our  little  courtship  ?" 

**  Vvh)'^,  to  be  candid,"  answered 
Myrtilla,  **  I  did  imagine  at  times  I 
could  perceive  something  particular 
between  you.'* 

**  Ah,  sly  one  I**  exclaimed  Patty. 
**  That  accounts  for  your  having  so 
often  tried  to  raise  ray  jealousy." 
"  1 1"  cried  Myrtilla. 
**  Ay^  you.  Wer'nt  you  always 
praising  husb.ind,  and  saying  as  how 
he  was  the  handsomest,,  ])roperest 
young  ft^llow — " 

*'  I  confess,"  said  Myrtilla,  much 
embarrassed,  "  I  did  sometimes  yay 
things  of  the  kind.,  juit  in  order  to  try 
you."  '- 


"  But,  mind  now,"  resumed  the 
bride,  "  I  depend  upon  you  to  patro- 
nize or  matronize  me,  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  into  high  life.  And  I  must 
get  music  masters,  and  learn  to  waltz 
or  valtz — or  whatever  you  call  it;  and 
I  must  perfect  myself  in  the  passing- 
by  curtsey,  and  the  side-long  curtsey, 
and  the  right-down  curtsey,  and  all 
the  little  curtsies.  And  1  must  get 
a  whole  heap  of  n'jw  dresses  too." 

*'  Ay,**  cried  Myrtilla,  eager  for  a 
hit  at  the  ci-devant  waiting-maid, 
"  white  satin,  with  a  border  of  roses. 
Why,  now,  my  dear,  how  came  you, 
a  married  lady,  to  fly  into  sucli  a  pas- 
sion, jiii-l  because  i  gave  my  servant 
Susan  an  old  sa|iu  slip  ^'* 

"  Old!**  exclaimed  Mrs  Montal- 
bert ;  "  ecod,  you  never  wore  it  six 
times  in  your  life  ;  and  it  was  the 
most  deceitfullest  thing  ever  done  to 
a  poor  sarvant ;  and  though  I  don't 
value  your  casts- off  one  brass  far- 
thing, ril  have  you  to  know — *' 

"  My  life,  my  love  !"  interrupted 
Wildwood,  "  you  forget  yourself 
strangely,** 

♦*  Let  her  go  on,'*  said  Myrtilla, 
laughing,  "  she  diverts  me  beyond 
measure.** 

**  Divert  the  devil,'*  cried  Patty, 
<'  you  are  as  mad  as  Bedlam  at  Mr 
Muntalberl's  having  deserted  you,  and 
you  are  dying  for  love  of  him,  and — " 

*•'  1  desire  you  will  desist,  Patty," 
cried  VVildwood,  who  now  feared  the 
jest  was  going  too  far. 

"  I  leave  you  with  your  precious 
creature,**  said  Myrtilla,  "  and  wish 
you  all  the  happiness  you  deserve ;" 
and  out  she  sprang. 

VVildwood,  after  cautioning  Patty, 
not  to  discover  the  wydification  till 
he  saw  her  again,  hastened  down 
stairs. 

On  entering  the  coffee-room,  he 
found  Addeiape  and  an  old  gentle- 
man there. 

"  This  is  Sir  Franklcy  Wildwood,* 
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said  Adderape ;  "  and  business  having 
brought  him  hither,  I  called  him  in 
here  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
you.  Mr  Montalbert,  sir,  an  old  and 
esteemed  acquaintance  ;  he  has  done 
us  the  favour  of  saying  he  will  sup 
with  us  tonight." 

To  describe  the  feelings  of  Wild- 
wood,  at  thus  finding  himself  in  his 
father's  presence  for  the  first  time 
since  his  infancy,  is  impossible.  For- 
tunately, prudence  interposed,  and 
with  evident  agitation,  he  made  the 
formal  obeisance  of  a  stranger.  They 
sat  down,  and  Wildwood  endeavour- 
ed, as  well  as  his  perturbed  state 
would  permit,  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  upon  his  parent.  In  fact, 
he  was  proceeding  in  high  style,  when, 
to  his  utter  dismay,  the  voice  of  his 
old  tormentor,  Verity,  sounded  out- 
side. Up  he  jumped  instinctively, 
and  bolted  the  door. 

"  What  is  the  matter?'*  exclaimed 
Sir  Frankie}'. 

**  Only  an  old  servant  of  mine," 
replied  Wildwood,  "  who  has  crazy 
fits,  and,  I  fear,  may  molest  you." 

Verity  now  tried  the  door,  and  find- 
ing it  fastened,  vociferated,  "  Sir 
Frankley,  Sir  Frankley  Wildwood  1" 

"  It  is  the  voice  of  old  Verity," 
said  Sir  Frankley.  "  I  remember /it 
well." 

*•  True,"  replied  Wildwood,  "  he 
once  lived  with  you ;  and  the  faci  is, 
your  son's  profligacy  has  turned  his 
brain  J  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  of  late 
he  takes  me,  ay,  and  twenty  others, 
for  Mr  Henry  Wildwood." 

Verity  now  begaa  knocking  still 
louder,  and  exclaiming,  *'  Will  no- 
body let  me  in  ?" 

*'  I  must  see  the  poor  wretch," 
said  Sir  Frankley. 

'*  Better  not,"  replied  Wildwood. 
*'  He  Will  probably  take  you  for  your 
own  son," 

*'  No  matter,"  said  the  other,  **  I 
wish   to  make  some  enquiries  about 


Harry ;"  and  he  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it. 

**  My  dear  honoured  master,"  cried 
Verity,  "  that  I  ha'nt  seen  these  twen- 
ty years  I" 

"  Poor  good  old  soul,"  said  Sir 
Frankley,  **  I  rejoice  at  this  meeting," 

*'  Let  us  all  rejoice,"  cried  Verity. 
"  And  if  you  haven't  forgiven  him 
already,  forgive  him  now.'* 

"  Whom,  my  friend,  whom  ?'* 

*' Your  son,  sir,  your  son.  Here, 
take  his  hand,  be  friends,  be  friends." 

"  You  see  how  'tis,"  whispered' 
Wildwood. 

"  Pray,  good  Verity,"  said  Sir 
Frankley,  *'  compose  yourself,  and  tell 
me  something  about  my  son.  Where 
is  the  wretched  boy  now?" 

*'  VVhere  ?'*  exclaimed  Verity. 
"  Zooks,  here,  here,  here  1" 

"  Recal  your  wandering  senses, 
man,"  said  Wildwood. 

♦'  VVhy,  you  young  dog,"  exclaim- 
ed Verity,  '*  do  you  deny  that  Sir 
Frankley  Wildwood  is  your  father  ?" 

'*  Of  course  1  do,"  replied  Wild- 
wood. 

**  By  the  mother  that  bore  me,"  cried 
Verity,  *'  this  beats  all  the  world  1  A 
young  reprobate,  who  came  down  here 
tor  the  special  purpose  of  contriving  an 
interview  with  his  father,  and  now  the  . 
moment  he  has  obtained,  it,  confound 
me,  but  he  disowns  him,  smack !" 

*'  What  is  my  name,  Adderape  ?" 
said  Wildwood. 

"  Tom  Montalbert.  Every  one 
knows  Tom  Montalbert." 

•'  Tom  Fiddlestick  I"  cried  Verity. 
"  And  you,  it  seems,  are  tiiat  Adder- 
ape, the  scoundrel  of  a  step-brother. 
!=— Here  is  a  job  now.  Denying  his 
own  father  Sir  Frankley,  makmg  high 
fellow  well  met  with  his  deadly  foe, 
Adderape,  and  christening  himself 
Tom  Montalbert!  Death  alive,  am  I 
in  my  senses  ?" 

"  I  regret  to  say,"  replied  Sir 
Frankley,  *'  thai  you  are  not.  So  pray. 
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my  friend,  retire  till  you  can  recover 
yourself." 

'  "  Ay,  retire,"  'said  Wildwood. 
"<  And  don't  collect  a  crowd  about 
me,  as  you  did  about  the  blind  fid- 
dler yesterday,  when  you  swore  point- 
blank  he  was  Harry  Wildwood,  and 
forced  two  bottles,  of  claret  upon  him 
in  the  open  street." 

"  I  had  no  notion  you  were  such  a 
villain  !"  exclaimed  Verity. 

*'  Silence,  sir,"  said  Wildwood,  "  I 
command  you  not  to  open  your  lips 
upon  that  mad  subject  again." 

<*  Mighty  well,  Master  Harry,  'tis 
mighty  well.  I  am  silent.  How- 
somever,  time  may  come  when  you 
will  give  your  eyes  for  me  to  speak 
upon  it ;  but  I'll  be  silent, — remem- 
ber that, — dumb  as  a  mouse, — re- 
member that — Tom  Montalbert !" 

And  with  these  words,  old  Verity 
stalked  indignantly  out  of  the  room. 

The  party  sat  a  short  time  longer ; 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
Wildwood  found,  that  his  mistress, 
Myrtilla,  was  actually  going  on  a  visit 
to  his  sister  Blanche,  and  had  only 
stopped  at  the  inn  till  Sir  Frankley 
should  send  his  carriage  for  her.  This 
being  now  announced,  Sir  Frankley 
and  Adderape  took  their  leave,  after 
reminding  Wildwood  of  his  engage- 
ment. 

Our  hero  was  soon  after  joined  by 
Clermont,  to  whom  he  related  all  that 
had  occurred ;  and  they  then  began 
to  scheme,  in  good  earnest,  about  their 
evening  manoeuvres  at  Sir  Frankley's. 
Long  was  the  debate,  and  difficult  the 
adjustment,  but  at  length  they  decid- 
ed upon  the  following  plan.  Cler- 
mont had  a  groom  and  a  valet,  the 
one  vulgar  and  stupid  enough,  the 
other  smart  and  saucy.  These  two, 
then,  for  want  of  more  efficient  per- 
formers,J:hey  resolved  to  bedizen  out 
in  foreign  costumes,  which  Clermont 
had  brought  from  Russia,  instal  them 
a  nobleman  and  a  baronet,  and  intro- 
duce them  at  SirFrankley's  as  the  per- 


sonages whom  Wildwood  had  cheated 
at  play. 

"  Egad,  though,"  said  Clermont, 
**  as  both  our  mistresses  are  now  at 
Sir  Frankley's,  if  we  do  not  take  good 
care,  they  will  flirt  with  the  groom 
and  valet." 

**  No  doubt  they  will,"  replied 
Wildwood,  "  since  I  shall  introduce 
my  friends  as  a  marquis  and  a  baro- 
net. But  so  much  the  better.  For 
just  when  our  coquettes  are  in  the  act 
of  enjoying  our  jealousy,  and  praising 
our  vulgar  rivals  to  make  us  mad,  lo  ! 
the  coronet  and  bloody  hand  shall 
suddenly  be  metamorphosed  into  hat- 
bands and  board-wages." 

Clermont  now  hastened  to  give  his 
groom  and  valet  some  intimation  of 
the  brilliant  career  destined  for  them ; 
and  as  he  had  himself  some  business 
in  the  village,  he  sent  them  to  Wild- 
wood,  that  they  might  receive  farther 
instructions. 

Accordingly,  the  groom  and  valet 
made  their  appearance  in  the  coffee- 
room. 

"  My  name  is  Prime,  sir,"  began 
the  smarter  of  the  two,  *'  this  is  Mr 
Slink,  and  master  has  sent  us  here  to 
rehearse  our  parts." 

*'  Well  then,  gentleman,"  said 
Wildwood,  "  for  I  must  now  give  you 
the  habit  of  hearing  yourselves  called 
by  that  title." 

"  As  you  say,  sir,"  interrupted 
Prime,  "  we  must  even  inure  our- 
selves to  it  as  well  as  we  can.  But, 
sir,  under  favour,  there  is  such  diffi- 
culty now-a-days  in  acting  the  gen- 
tleman, for  want  of  good  models," 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  And  our  fellow-sarvants  might 
think  as  how  we  were  disgracing  the 
livery,  sir." 

♦«  Well  r 

"  And  our  characters  being  aU  we 
have  to  depend  upon,  sir." 

"  Pray,  Mr  Prime,  whither  docs 
this  preamble  tend  ?" 

"   Plainly    tlien,    sir,"    answered 
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Prime,  "  master  has  promised  us  ten 
pounds  a-piece  for  shamming  gentle- 
men ;  and  we  don't  think  the  sum 
half  enough,  considering  the  sacri- 
fice." 

**  Here  is  a  special  fellow  !*'  cried 
Wildwood.  "  Why,  sir,  there  are 
hundreds  of  gentlemen  about  town 
not  worth  quarter  the  money.  But 
come,  I  will  intercede  for  ten  pounds 
more,  provided  you  perform  your  parts 
well." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  Slink. 

"  To  do  you  justice,  Mr  Slink,* 
said  Wildwood,  *'  you  seem  somewhat 
less  cunning  and  artful  than  your 
friend  Prime." 

"  Ay,  bless  your  heart,"  returned 
Slink,  "  I'm  quite  a  mere  natural, 
unfisticated  poor  sarvant.'* 

"  If  so,  my  friend,"  returned  Wild- 
wood,  *'  I  fear  you  stand  but  a  bad 
chance  of  theseadditionalten  pounds." 

**  Oddsheart,  sir,"  cried  Slink, 
**  don't  you  be  alarmed.  For  con- 
sidering Pm  only  half-witted,  I'm  a 
surprising  keen  hand.  Bless  you,  why, 
I  cheats  the  whole  kitchen  at  crib- 
bage.  Doesn't  I,  Prime  ?"  And  he 
whispered,  "  Put  in  a  good  word  for 
me,  can't  you  V 

"  Ay,  sure,"  said  Prime,  "  he 
knows  the  backs  of  the  four  aces,  be- 
fore the  cards  are  a  month  in  use." 

"  Ees,"  cried  Slink,  chuckling.  "  I 
marks  'em  with  my  thumb-nail,  and 
then  gets  the  scratches  off  by  heart." 

*'  Pha!"  said  Wildwood,  wishing 
to  try  how  far  he  would  go,  "  you 
may  have  wit  enough  to  cheat  the 
servants,  but,  I  warrant,  you  have  not 
cleverness  enough  to  cheat  your  mas- 
ter." 

"  By  the  mass  then/'  answered 
Slink,  "  I  can  tell  you  I  does  him 
over  nicely." 

"  A  mere  brag,  sir,"  said  Prime. 
**  The  poor  soul  hasn't  one  thought 
beyond  minding  his  business." 

"  'Tis   a   scandalous    lie,"    cried 


Slink ;  "  and  I'll  leave  it  to  master 
himself,  if  I  minds  my  business  at 
all." 

"  Why,  really,"  said  Wildwood, 
laughing,  "  you  are  so  anxious  to  get 
yourself  a  bad  name,  that  I  do  think 
you  will  make  an  excellent  man  of 
fashion." 

"  Thank  you  with  all  my  soul,  sir,** 
said  Slink ;  and  turning  to  Prime, 
cried  out,  "  There  now,  you  dog !" 

Wildwood  then  gave  Prime  some 
directions;  and  Slink,  who  stood  on 
thorns  all  the  time,  at  length  said, 
"  And  pray,  sir,  what  sort  of  a  gen- 
tleman am  I  to  be?" 

**  You,  Slink !  you  are  to  be  a 
lord." 

*'  Oh,  Lord,"  said  Slink,  "  that  is 
quite  another  thing!  But  now,  sir, 
putting  case,  that  the  young  ladies 
happen  just  to  fancy  my  fizognomony, 
and  beguile  me  into  a  chat, — mayn't 
I  be  agreeable  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Wildwood, 
"  You  may  even  talk  about  the  ten- 
der passion,  and  hint  that  you  would 
feel  no  particular  objection  to  an  en- 
gagement of  marriage." 

"  Ees,  I  wull,"  said  Slink. 

"  Of  course,"  continued  Wildwood, 
"  you  know  what  the  tender  passion 
signifies  ?" 

"  No  more  than  my  heels,"  answer- 
ed Slink. 

"  At  least,"  said  Wildwood,  «*  an 
engagement  of  marriage  is  plain 
enough." 

"  Parfectly,'*  replied  Slink.  "  An 
engagement  means  a  battle,  and  so  an 
engagement  of  marriage  must  mean 
a  battle  between  man  and  wife." 

Wildwood,  who  saw  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  drill  this  idiot,  advised 
him  to  speak  as  little  as  possible ;  and 
then,  after  some  farther  admonitions, 
dismissed  the  hopeful  pair. 

Evening  came,  the  ladies  were  in 
expectation;  Clermont  had  already 
arrived,  and  while  he  sat  by  Blanche, 
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who  seeraed  aoxious  to  make  atone- 
ment for  past  caprices,  the  servant 
announced  Mr  Montalbert  and  his 
friends. 

Instantly  after,  Wiidwood  entered 
the  room,  followed  by  Prime  and 
Slink,  who,  dressed  in  an  outlandish 
fashion,  and  decorated  with  stars  and 
ribbons,  exhibited  a  most  awful  and 
important  presence. 

Wiidwood  introduced  Prime  as  Sir 
Pompey  Daggercrest,  and  Slink  as 
Lord  Mushroomstown. 

Tea  and  coffee  were  handed  round, 
but  neither  the  Marquis  nor  the  Ba- 
ronet could  yet  muster  words  beyond 
a  '*  yes"  and  a  *'  no."  At  length, 
Myrtilla,  who  sat  r.ext  to  Prime, 
made  him  observe  a  fine  painting  op- 
posite. 

"  As  you  are  a  traveller,  Sir  Pom- 
pey," said  she,  "  I  suppose  you  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  pictures." 

*'  Split  the  pictures,  madam,"  re- 
plied Prime,  resolving  to  take  cou- 
rage, "  I  am  all  for — the  ladies,"  and. 
he  bowed. 

"  I  am  quite  amazed,"  said  Myr- 
tilla, as  well  she  might. 

**  Madam,"  answered  Prime,  "  I 
am  amazed  at  nothing  but — the  la- 
dies." He  thought  he  could  not  be 
much  out,  while  he  stuck  to  that  com- 
pliment. 

"  Then,  I  presume,"  continued 
Myrtilla,  *'  you  have  travelled  not  so 
much  to  measure  pillars  and  pyra- 
mids, as  to  remark  how  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  the  human  race  differ 
in  different  countries/' 

"  Madam,"  answered  Prime, "  some 
men  travel  into  some  countries  to  see 
some  things,  and  other  men  travel 
into  other  countries  to  see  other 
things.  One  man  feels  a  particular 
.desire  to  see  ten  thousand  miles,  so 
sets  off  on  a  fine  summer's  morning, 
and  takes  the  tour  of  Europe.  Why, 
now,  there  was  a  friend  of  mine.  Lord 
Herculaneum  Torso,  who  went  all  the 


way  to  Egypt,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  seeing  a  needle." 

"  A  needle !"  exclaimed  Myrtilla. 

**  Ay,  madam,  one  Cleopatra's  nee- 
dle, they  call  it ;  and  egad,  judging 
from  its  bizc,  she  threaded  it  with  a 
cable,  and  she  was  a  rare  strapping 
sempstress  herself." 

"  Like  Mahomet's  Houris  in  the 
Khoran,"  said  Myrtilla,  "  fifty  miles 
high,  depend  upon  it." 

<•'  Thank  jou  for  the  comparison, 
madam," said  Prime,  "  since  'tis  about 
— the  ladie.<." 

In  the  meanwhile  Blanche  had  a 
more  difficult  card  to  play  with  my 
Lord  Mushroomstown,  who,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  could  say  nothing  at 
all,  though  he  assured  her,  *'  he  was 
a  decent-spoken  man  enough,  when 
he  got  some'at  acquainted." 

Blanche  could  not  avoid  laughing 
at  this  his  first  essay  to  string  ten  words 
together. 

*'  I  beg  pardon,  marquis,"  said  she, 
'*  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  laughing  to 
think,  that  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  hit 
upon  a  subject  of  conversation.  Pray, 
do,  my  lord,  assist  me." 

*'  1  wili  take  a  try,  howsomdever," 
**  said  his  lord-ship.  "  Suppose  now 
we  just  talk  a  bit  about  the  tender  pas- 
sion." 

*'  I  dare  say  your  lordship  is  well 
acquainted  with  it," answered  Blanche, 
*'  but  I  am  not,  so  let  us  choose  some 
other." 

*'  Well,"  cried  Slink,  who  now  felt 
himself  getting  on  con.siderably,  »*  if 
you  are  for  an  engagement  of  mar- 
riage, he,  he!  1  think  I  am  up  to  that. 
I  am  some*at  at  home  thereabouts." 

'*  My  lord,"  said  Blanche,  "  since- 
your  evident  object  in  this  visit  is  to 
insult  me — " 

"  Oddshead,  that  an't  my  object  at 
all,"  said  Shnk;  '•  I  was  only  brought 
here,  to  tell  Sir  Frankley  some  bad 
stories  about  his  son,  nothing  else, 
upon  my  conscience." 
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**  Surely,"  said  Blanche,  "you  can- 
not be  so  cruel  as  to  widen  the  breach 
between  niy  father  and  brother." 

"  Can't  help  it,  miss,"  replied  Slink, 
**  I  ara  bound." 

*'  I  entreat,  I  implore  you,*'  cried 
Blanche,  '*  my  dear  lord,"  and  she 
todk  his  haiul ;  "  I  shall  feel  eternal 
gratitude  towards  you ;  I  shall  for 
ever  esteem  and  regard  you,  if  you 
will  refrain  from  doiqg  the  poor  fellow 
so  great  an  injury." 

SHnk  was  almost  out  of  his  senses  at 
his  situation — his  hand  in  her's — words 
sokind,looks  so  beseeching,  he  writhed 
with  rapture  and  exquisite  confusion, 
and  could  only  articulate,  **  Zooks ! 
dear  rae,  what  shall  I  do  i  Ilarkee, 
miss,  I  shall  lose  a  sight  by  this  busi- 
ness, and  mayhap  get  lamentably 
cuffed  lor  it ;  but  if  1  says  one  word 
against  your  brother,  I  wish  I  may 
die  in  a  coal-hole,  with  my  face  to 
the  slack  !" 

**  Thank  you,  my  kind  friend,"  an- 
swered Blanche^  astonished  at  his  vul- 
garity; "so,  pray,  should  my  father 
question  you  respecting  him,  merely 
reply,  that  you  must  positively  decline 
all  participation  in  the  affair." 

"  Positively  decline — all  participa- 
tion— in  the  affair.  Eees,  I  will.  I 
fancies  that  answers  surprisingly,  it 
sounds  so  deuced  statesmanloike  and 
unaccountable," 

The  girls,  as  their  lovers  had  sus- 
pected, quite  neglected  them,  and 
gave  all  their  attention  to  the  titles; 
nor  could  Wildwood,  much  as  he  wished 
to  conver-e  with  his  sister,  extract  one 
syllable  from  her.  At  length,  Cler- 
mont beckoned  tl)e  noblemen  away, 
and  he  and  Wildwood  sat  down  in  their 
stead.  Still  not  a  sentence,  save  in 
praise  of  the  marquis  and  baronet, 
would  these  young  ladies  condescend 
to  communicate. 

Jn  the  meantime,  the  groom  and 
valet  having  met  together  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room;    *'  I  say,   Prime," 


whispered  Slink,  *'  how  do  you  get  on 
in  that  quarter?" 

*'  Odd  rabbit  it,  not  quite  so  swim- 
mingly as  at  first,"  answered  Prime, 
*'  She  laughed  consumedly;  and  that 
would  not  signify  so  much,  only  some- 
how, I  think  she  was  laughing  at  me. 
She  quite  knocked  me  up  by  being  so 
criiei  genteel.  But,  I  say,  how  have 
you  managed  ?" 

"  Mr  Prime,"  answered  Slink,  with 
a  woeful  physiognomy.  *'  it  don't  ar- 
gufy talking,  I  must  ily  my  country." 
"  The  devil  I"   exclaimed  Prime; 
"  have  you  botched  it  ?" 

*'  Such  condescension,'*  said  Slink, 
"  and  she  shook  my  hand  so,  and  she 
smiled  just  this  way.  'Sblood !  Pd 
give  half  I'm  worth  in  the  world,  to  be 
a  real  lord  1" 

"  What  the  mischief!"  exclaimed 
Prime,  "  are  you  bewitched  ?" 

I' Too  truly,"  said  Slink.  *' Oh, 
Prime,  Prime,  1  bees  in  love  with  her, 
sinner  a.^  1  am ;  and,  dang  me,  if  1 
don't  think  she  loikes  me  hugely." 

"  Mercy  upon  the  man  1"  cried 
Prime,  and  burst  into  fits  of  laughint^. 
"  'Tis  no  laughing  matter,  Mr 
Prime,"  said  Slink,  "  master  wiil  mur- 
der me  for  it.  By  the  mass,  such  an 
accident  never  happened  me  before; 
and  now  nothing  remains  for  me,  but 
to  run  my  country  !" 

His  lamentations  were  interrupted 
by  a  servant,  who  begged  that  Mr 
Montalbert,  Lord  Mushroomstown, 
and  Sir  Pompey  Daggercrest,  would 
favour  Sir  Frankley  with  their  com- 
pany in  another  room. 

Accordingly,  they  proceeded  thither, 
and  found  him  and  Adderape  sitting 
at  a  table,  with  a  large  parchment  be- 
fore them. 

*'  Without  any  ceremony  or  circum- 
locution," said  Sir  Frankley,  *'  I  must 
inform  you,  gewtlemen,  that  I  have  only 
delayed  signing  this  deed,  which  makes 
over  a  large  portion  of  ray  property  to 
my  stepson  Adderape,  till  I  could  as- 
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certain  the  truth  of  some  unpleasant 
reports  respecting  my  son  Harry  Wild- 
wood.  You,  gentlemen,  I  learn,  can 
acquaint  me  with  the  facts;  and  the 
very  moment  you  convince  me  of  his 
unworthines?,  I  sign  the  deed." 

"  Though  we  are  soriy  for  your  son 
Harry,''  said  Wildwood,  "  yet  we  feel 
no  hesitation  in  exposing  his  impro- 
prieties, for  the  sake  of  serving  our 
friend  Adderape;  a  gentleman,  whom 
Sir  Pompey,  Lord  Mushroomstown, 
and  myself,  have  known  intimately 
these  six  months." 

"  Sir  Frankley,"  began  Prime,  who 
had  taken  immense  pains  with  his  sto- 
ry»  **  your  son  Harry  was  my  friend. 
I  lent  him  cool  hundreds ;  introduced 
'  him  to  raw  gamesters ;  taught  him  to 
cog,  pack,  brag,  play  booty,  and  alto- 
gether acted  a  most  noble  part  to- 
wards him," 

"  Beelzebub  himself  could  not  have 
done  more,"  muttered  Sir  Frankley. 

"  One  night,"  continued  Prime, 
**  there  was  a  party  of  us  met  at  whist ; 
Lord  Newmarket,  the  Duke  of  Dandy, 
young  Cobwebpurse,  and  your  humble 
servant  were  playing.  Midnight  Dick, 
second-hand  Bob,  Jem  the  marker, 
Harry  Wildwood  and  Lord  Musrooms- 
town  were  looking  on.  An't  it  so,  my 
lord?" 

**  Sir,"  answered  Slink,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  Wildwood,  "  I  must  posi- 
tively decline  all  participation  in  the 
affair." 

"  Well,*'  resumed  Prime, "  my  game 
stood,  as  the  French  say,  in  an  impos- 
ing attitude ;  but  when  happening  to 
turn  round,  I  saw  Harry  Wildwood  be- 
hind my  chair  with  four  fingers  and  a 
thumb  up  to  the  duke ;  a  daran'd  im- 
posing attitude  that  too.  So  the  duke 
finessed  his  knave,  and  fobbed  mytlrou- 
sand  pounds  in  full  grin." 

"  Well,  and  then,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Frankley,  breathless  with  agony. 

*<  Why,  then,"  said  Prime,  "  I  milled 
Harry,  fibbed  him,  sir,  endowed  him 


with  a  variegated  face,  and  beat  it  to 
double  the  size  of  the  original." 

"  Zounds !  and  he i"  again  cried 

Sir  Frankley. 

"  Thought  it  became  him,  I  believe ; 
for  he  took  it  safe  home,  kept  it  in  his 
room  a  month,  and  was  so  busied  in 
cooking  it,  that  he  quite  forgot  to  make 
me  the  common  offer  of  a  shot  through 
the  head." 

"  And  you,  my  Lord  Mushrooms- 
town,"  said  Sir  Frankley,  you  wit- 
nessed this  ?" 

"  Sir,"  answered  Slink,  "  I  must  po- 
sitively decline  all  participation  in  the 
affair." 

«  'Sdeath!  sirrah,"  whispered  Wild- 
wood,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  Where 
did  you  get  that  damned  flourishing 
sentence  ?" 

"  Can't  help  saying  it,  for  the  soul 
o'  me,"  returned  Slink. 

"  Tis  all  over,  and  my  resolution  is 
fixed,"  said  Sir  Frankley,  opening  the 
deed.  '•  Were  the  wretched  boy  only 
wild,  extravagant,  and  dissipated,  I 
could  forgive  him ;  but  a  blackleg  and 
a  dastard. — Give  me  the  pen." 

**  Wild,  extravagant,  and  dissipated 
I  may  be,"  exclaimed  Wildwood,  fall- 
ing at  his  father's  feet,  "  but  I  am  not 
a  blackleg  or  a  dastard — I  am  your 
son !" 

*'  You!"  exclaimed  Sir  Frankley. 
<*  Your  discarded  son,"  continued 
Wildwood,  "  whose  base  stepbrother 
has  poisoned  your  ears  against  me,  and 
joined  with  me  in  this  plot  to  ruin  me 
for  ever." 

"  Impossible!"  exclaimed  Sir  Frank- 
ley,  "  a  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it. 
What !  if^you  were  really  Harry,  would 
you  join  in  a  plot  against  yourself?" 

,  *'  Yes,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
my  stepbrother's  villan}',"  said  Wild- 
wood.  "  But  I  will  explain  all  in  a 
moment.  These,  sir,  are  not  a  mar- 
quis and  a  baronet,  they  are  a  groom 
and  a  valet.  Speak,  Prime,  an't  you 
a  valet?" 
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"  You  knovr,  sir,"  whispered  Prime, 
"  master  charged  us  not  to  discover 
ourselves,  till  he  himself  gave  us  the 
signal." 

"  Curse  on  your  precision,'*  cried 
Wildwood ;  "  speak.  Slink,  an*t  you  a 
groom  ?*' 

"  Sir,"  answered  Slink,  "  I  must 
positively  decline  all  participation  in 
the  affair." 

"  Go,  scoundrels,"  exclaimed  Wild- 
wood,  collaring  and  thrusting  them  out 
of  the  room,  *'  go  send  your  master 
here  this  instant." 

*'  Sign,  sir,  sign  the  deed,'*  said  Ad- 
derape,  who  saw  through  the  whole 
affair,  and  had  become  desperate. 
"  You  see  what  a  ruffian  he  is.'* 

*'  *Slife!  the  most  audacious  I  ever 
met,**  said  Sir  Frankley,  and  was  just 
seizing  the  pen,  when  the  waiter  of 
the  inn,  Patty,  and  a  parcel  of  con- 
stables entered  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed 
Sir  Frankley. 

*'  Thank  heaven!"  cried  Wildwood, 
,**  here  is  evidence!  Harkee,  waiter, 
you  know  my  name,  don't  you?" 

"  No  more  than  a  Turk,**  answered 
the  waiter.  "  I  only  know  that  you 
have  stolen  three  silver  spoons,  and 
that  I  am  come  after  you,  with  con- 
stables and  a  search  warrant." 

"  Fairly  caught  at  last !"  cried  Sir 
Frankley,  and  was  about  to  sign. 

"  Stop  one  moment!"  exclaimed 
Wildwood,  "  and  hear  this  girl.  Speak, 
Patty,  speak,  and  establish  my  cha- 
racter," 

"  Then  if  I  must  speak,  fellow,*' 
■  said  Patty,  **  establish  my  character 
first.  To  pass  me  off  for  your  wife, 
forsooth,  and  so  get  me  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  assisting  you  in  stealing 
spoons." 

"  Then  you  must  know  him  well," 
said  Sir  Frankley.  "  What  is  his 
name?" 

"  Tom  Montalbert,"  said  Patty. 


"  Confusion  !'*  muttered  Wildwood. 

*'  Sign,"  cried  Adderape. 

At  this  moment  old  Verity  came 
into  the  room. 

*'  Huzza!"  exclaimed  W^ildwood, 
"  here  he  is.  Here  is  the  man  to  settle 
all.  Who  am  I,  Verity?  Who  am  I? 
Speak,  are  you  deaf?  Are  you  dumb  ?■ 
Why,  Verity,"  and  Wildwood  shook 
him  by  the  shoulder,  **  hollo !  stock, 
stone,  post,  pillar!  Very  well,  sign 
away,  sign  away." 

"  There  is  a  cunning  dog  for  you," 
said  Sir  Frankley;  "  he  knows  that 
poor  Verity  is  crazed,  and  that  his  pe- 
culiar madness  consists  in  taking  the 
fellow  himself  for  my  son.*' 

"  Sign,  I  say,"  vociferated  Adder- 
ape. 

"  This  instant,'*  said  Sir  Frankley, 
and  began  to  write. 

Verity,  who  by  this  time  had  ap- 
proached the  table,  snatched  up  the 
parchment,  and  then  turned  to  Wild- 
wood. 

**  What  is  your  opinion  of  truth 
now,  master  ?  And  will  you  bid  me  be 
silentj  now,  master  ?  And  am  I  crazy 
now,  master  ?" 

"  Truth  is  a  treasure,  your  voice  is 
music,  and  you  are  by  far  the  most 
sensible  man  alive,"  exclaimed  Wild- 
wood. 

*'  There,  Sir  Frankley,"  said  Verity, 
"  there  stands  your  son,  as  anxious  to 
confess  his  relationship  now,  as  he  was 
to  deny  it  this  morning." 

"  I  cannot,  will  not,  believe  this  vil- 
lain my  son,"  said  Sir  Frankley ;  "  two 
persons  of  rank  were  here  just  now, 
who—** 

"  Who  are  here  again,"  interrupted 
Wildwood,  as  Prime  and  Slink,  es- 
corted by  Clermont,  re-entered  in  their 
liveries.  "  The  servants  of  my  friend 
Clermont,  and  the  understrappers, 
whom  I,  as  one  Tom  Montalbert,  hired 
at  the  instigation  of  your  stepson,  to 
prove  me  a  blackleg  and  a  coward." 
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««  By  heaven  !"  cried  SirFrankley, 
*'  I  see  through  it  all.  Verity,  you 
never  told  me  a  falsehood.  What  am 
I  to  think  of  Harry  >" 

*•  That  he  is  a  thoughtless,  squan- 
dering^ young  cub,  like  his  father  be- 
fore lii«),"answertd  Verity.  "  Harkee, 
sir,  I  liave  known  you  both,  since  you 
were  a  span  and  a  half  high,  and  there 
never  was  but  one  shade  of  difference 
between  you.** 

*'  And  what  was  it  ?"  asked  Sir 
Frank  ley. 

"  Why,  that  the  father  was  the 
wildest  chap  of  the  two,  by  chalks." 

"  Hany,  ray  dear  Harry,"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Frankley,  clasping  W'iid- 
wood  in  his  arms,  "  how  joyfully  do  1 


forgive  5'ou  for  being  a  better  man 
than  your  father  1" 

Need  we  say  more  ?  Or  are  our 
readers  really  so  ignorant  of  all  such 
tales,  as  not  to  know,  that  Adderape 
was  turned  out  of  the  house  ;  that  the 
spoons  were  found  in  the  backgammon 
box ;  that  the  coquettes  confessed  theb 
foibles;  that  Blanche  married  Cler- 
mont ;  that  VVildwood  married  Myr- 
tylla;  that  Patty  got  the  white  satin 
gown,  with  the  border  of  red  roses ; 
that  Verity  lived  to  be  older  than  ever, 
and  that  Slink  was  promoted  to  a 
coachman's  seat,  for  liaving  positively 
declined  all  participation  in  the  at- 
fair. 


[^     ccclxxix     ] 

ACCOUNT  , 

OF  A 

PEDESTRIAN  EXCURSION  FROM  GENEVA  TO  THE 
VALLEY  OF  CHAMOUNIX, 

AND  OF 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  HIGHER  REGIONS  OF  THE 
MER  DE  GLACE. 


I  LEFT  Geneva  at  six  in  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  on  my  way  to  the  cele- 
brated Valley  of  Chamounix,  in  com- 
pany with  some  old  friends  whom  I 
had  accidenfally  encountered  a  few 
evenings  before.  The  day  was  dark 
and  cloudy,  a  thin  watery  mist  hung 
upon  the  hills,  and  the  face  of  nature 
upon  the  whole  seemed  rather  unpro^ 
pitious.  The  weather,  however,  in 
all  mountainous  countries,  being  so 
changeable,  we  did  not  despair  of  bet- 
ter times  towards  the  afternoon,  and 
were  not  disappointed.  We  proceed- 
ed about  a  mile  to  Nangy,  where  we 
breakfasted,  and  then  advanced  to 
Bonneville,  a  town  of  respectable  size. 
Its  natural  station  is  beautiful,  being 
close  upon  the  banks  of  the  Arve, 
which  are  finely  varied  by  woodland 
and  pasture  ground.  There  are  some 
high  and  finely  wooded  hills  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in 
deep  crevices  among  the  pines,  at  no 
great  height,  even  at  this  season,  there 
were  patches  of  snow;  here  we  cross- 


ed the  river,  and  walked  along  its 
right  bank.  Every  step  we  advanced, 
the  scenery  increased  in  grandeur, 
and  the  hills  in  height.  Snowy  moun- 
tains lay  directly  before  us,  and  the 
road  winded  along  the  base  of  a  richly 
wooded  hill,  which  shewed  the  hand 
of  autumn  in  every  imaginable  tint. 
The  dark  and  unvaried  pines  occu- 
pied only  the  rocky  sunmjits;  the 
sides  were  ornamented  with  the  oak, 
the  birch,  and  the  mountain  ash,  and 
here  and  there  a  bright  and  fiery 
branch  of  the  wild  cherry'tree.  For- 
tunately, too,  at  this  time,  the  mists 
were  dispelled,  the  clouds  ascended 
from  the  vallies,  and  formed  fine 
wreaths  on  the  mountain-lops,  and 
the  sun  broke  forth  to  complete  the 
glory  of  the  scene,— 

"  Scattering  the  clouds  with  a  resistles 
smile." 

Before  reaching  Bonneville,  we  pass- 
ed close  by  the  smooth  green  hill 
called  Mole,  which  forms  so  promi- 
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nent  a  feature  in  the  view  from  Ge- 
neva and  the  country  around  it.  It 
appears  from  that  quarter  to  be  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  valley  lead- 
ing towards  Chamounix,  and  from  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  on 
a  clear  day,  one  would  suppose  it 
to  be  within  an  hour's  walk  of  the 
town, — but  from  the  time  we  took 
to  approach  its  base,  it  cannot  be  less 
distant  than  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
from  Geneva.  Proceeding  leisurely 
along  this  delightful  region,  we  ar- 
rived towards  the  afternoon  at  Cluse, 
a  small  town  of  Savoy,  distant  about 
eight  leagues  from  the  last  mentioned 
city.  After  crossing  the  Pont  de 
I'Arve  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, we  entered  a  pass  or  narrow 
valley  through  which  the  river  flows. 
This,  I  really  think,  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  I  have  seen  in  Switzerland. 
Glencoe  must  hide  its  diminished 
head.  On  either  side  the  rocks  rise 
to  a  prodigious  height, — perhaps  to 
1500  or  2000  feet,— and  between 
these  there  is  room  solely  for  the  river 
and  the  road  along  its  banks.  In 
some  places  they  appear  almost  to 
overhang  the  stream,  and  present  a 
most  threatening  aspect,  while  here 
and  there,  among  projecting  scars, 
some  fine  old  pine-trees  are  seen 
spreading  their  branches,  and  casting 
their  long  dark  shadows  across  the 
lurid  cliffs.  Several  of  these  majestic 
precipices  are  perforated  by  dismal 
looking  caves,  which  at  first  sight 
have  almost  the  appearance  of  the 
work  of  human  hands,  but  where  they 
are,  no  human  foot  was  ever  placed. 

High  mountains  closed  the  vale ; 

Bare  rocky  mountains,  to  all  living  things 

Inhospitable ;  on  whose  sides  no  herb 

Rooted,  no  insect  fed,  no  bird  awoke 

Their  echoes,  save  the  eagle  strong  of  wing ; 

A  lonely  plunderer  that  afar 

Sought  in  thi  vales  his  prey. 


The  best  time  and  station,  in  my  opi- 
nion, for  perceiving  the  perfect  subli- 
mity of  thisgloriousvalley,isalittle  be- 
fore sun-set,  and  from  the  road  a  short 
time  after  passing  the  bridge  at  Cluse, 
A  person  who  has  not  seen  it  under 
these  circumstances,  has  not,  proper- 
ly speaking,  seen  it  at  all.  From  that 
point  of  view,  all  the  overhanging 
mountains  seem  to  mingle  with  each 
other,  and  still  to  preserve  distinctly 
their  owri  majestic  forms ;  and  when 
the  sun  is  conceived  sinking  from  the 
heavens,  and  painting  their  high  sum- 
mits with  ten  thousand  glorious  hues, 
there  is  something  in  the  whole  scene 
inexpressibly  beautiful,  wild,  and  su- 
blime. 1  think  it  is  observed  by  Gil- 
pin, that  towards  evening  the  very 
shape  of  mountains  is  altered  to  the 
eye.  This  is  a  fine  remark.  The 
shades  of  twilight,  and  the  purple  of 
a  setting  sun,  soften  whatever  is  harsh 
in  a  prospect,  hide  all  disagreeable  ir- 
regularities, and  may  without  affecta- 
tion of  the  cant  of  taste,  be  said  to 
harmonise  the  whole.  According  as 
light  or  shade  falls  upon  an  object,  J 
its  general  situation,  size,  and  dis-  W 
tance,  seem  to  vary, — and  since  at 
evening  light  and  shade  undergo  a 
greater  variety  than  during  the  day, 
so  must  the  face  of  nature  at  that  sea- 
son. So  many  circumstances  has  Pro- 
vidence contrived  to  make  this  earth 
a  pleasant  dwelling  !  As  the  clouds  in 
an  evening  sky  are  never  two  nights 
exactly  similar,  the  appearance  of  no 
scene  in  nature  can  ever  be  two  nights 
exactly  the  same ;  and  were  the  mind 
as  accustomed  to  reflect  and  to  con- 
template, as  immediately  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  lovely  varieties  thus 
afforded,  what  a  source  of  happiness 
would  it  possess  I  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  the  memory  would  be  a 
store-house  of  most  fairy  images, 
which  the  fancy  might  endlessly  com- 
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bine,  and  the  heart  silently  and  un- 
seen enjoy.  From  Cluse  to  St  Mar- 
tin our  walk  was  quite  magnificent, 
and  far  transcends  all  human  praise. 
We  reached  the  latter  village  about 
eight  at  night. 

During  this  day's  walk,  N.  who 
upon  the  whole  shews  more  fluck  than 
most  of  his  countrymen,  suffered  much 
from  fatigue  and  tender  feet.  For 
some  time  we  had  scarcely  advanced 
more  than  a  couple  of  miles  per  hour. 
About  sunset,  a  fair  Savoyard,  d*un 
certain  age,  passed  by  on  horseback, 
after  the  manner  usual  in  Switzerland. 
After  much  argument,  we  induced  N. 
to  request  a  seat  behind  this  lady ;  so 
having  hailed  her,  we  descanted  at 
some  length  on  the  disabled  state  of 
the  unfortunate  foreigner,  and  finally 
persuaded- her  to  take  him  with  her 
as  far  as  St  Martin.  She  owned  the 
soft  impeachment,  and  he  being  ac- 
cordingly mounted,  **  with  diftlculty 
and  labour  hard,"  the  two  depart- 
ed on  their  way  rejoicing.  We  had 
not  proceeded  far,  however,  after 
the  accomplishment  of  this  humane, 
though  arduous  duty,  when  our  eyes 
were  attracted  by  an  unusual  specta- 
cle. Either  the  saddle-girths  had 
given  way,  or  N.  with  his  cherry-stick 
had  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  Alpine 
courser, — be  that  as  it  may,  *'  the 
twain"  were  lying  in  the  dust  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition,  the  "  un- 
offending creature"  peacefully  graz- 
ing by  the  road-side,  while  the  fair 
Savoyard  was  leaning  over  the  ex- 
hausted Columbian,  exclaiming  with 
clasped  hands,  and  tearful  eyes,  *'  O, 
pauvre  Anglois  !  O,  pauvre  enfant !" 
Neither  of  them  could  give  a  very  in- 
telligible account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  accident  had  taken  place, 
and  fortunately  neither  of  them  was 
a  bit  the  worse  of  it.  After  a  little 
supplementary  exertion  on  our  part, 
they  were  both  rehoisted  upon  the 


unconscious  beast,  and  reached  their 
destination  in  safety,  as  happy  as 
"  before  the  fall." 

I  look  upon  it  as  the  duty  of  every 
tourist  to  "  give  unto  Csesar  what  is 
Caesar's ;"  in  other  words,  to  record 
faithfully,  not  only  what  may  have 
been  his  own  impressions  of  admira- 
tion and  of  joy,  as  derived  from  beau- 
tiful or  magnificent  features  in  the 
external  aspect  of  nature,  but  also  to 
relate,  for  the  benefit  of  his  successors 
in  fatigue  and  hunger,  a  little  con- 
cerning the  interior  economy  of  each 
of  the  public-houses  in  which  he  may 
have  rested  from  his  labours.  Be  it 
known  then,  that  the  auberge  at  St 
Martin  (there  is  only  one)  is,  though 
unassuming,  in  every  respect  excel- 
lent,— the  food  of  good  quality,  and 
prettily  cooked,  the  wines  well  fia-. 
voured,  and — she  is  certainly  the  pret- 
tiest I  have  seen  in  Switzerland. — 
V.  S.  The  preceding  information  is 
the  more  necessary  in  the  present  in- 
stance, because  the  merits  of  this  ex- 
cellent establishment  not  being  so  ge- 
nerally known  as  those  of  Hofwyl, 
most  travellers  on  their  way  to  Cha- 
mounix,  cross  the  Arve  near  this 
place,  and  leaving  the  main  road  for 
a  short  distance,  take  up  their  abode 
at  Sallenche,  where  the  accommoda- 
tion cannot  be  better,  with  the  incon- 
venience of  retracing  their  steps  to 
the  high  way  in  the  morning,  1  was 
very  happy  at  St  Martin. 

We  renewed  our  journey  to  Cha- 
mounix  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
N.  being  mounted  on  a  mule,  with  an 
intelligent  Savoyard  as  a  conductor ; 
his  name  is  Jean  Riand.  The  valley 
of  the  Arve  continued  during  our 
whole  route  as  fine  as  ever.  After 
passing  St  Martin,  it  opens  consider- 
ably, so  as  to  leave  room  for  several 
pretty  cottages  and  some  pasture  land 
between  the  river  and  the  mountains. 
Though  equally  beautiful  and  majes- 
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tic,  vt:t  from  thig  circumstance  it  is 
less  pinguiarly  striking  ai>d  bubiimc, 
than  the  entrance  of  the  valley  at 
Cluse,  where  it  is  so  very  narrow.  1 
certainly  think  the  scene  from  the 
latter  village  onwards,  one  of  the 
finest  1  have  ever  beheld  in  any  coun- 
try. Near  the  village  of  Chede  we 
left  the  muin  road,  "  if  main  it  may 
be  called,  which  main  is  not,"  and 
iascended  by  the  side  of  a  small  raoun 
tain  stream,  to  have  a  view  of  a  fine 
cascade  which  it  forms  at  the  head  of 
the  little  valley  by  which  it  descends 
to  join  the  Arve.  This  fall  is  great 
in  height,  though  llie  quantity  of  wa- 
ter is  small.  It  flows  IVom  the  Lake 
of  Chede,  and  descends  through  a 
dark  cleft  in, the  rocks,  which  at  top 
are  well  wooded.  After  a  de?cent  of 
forty  or  hft}'  feet,  it  is  divided  by  a 
jutting  precipice,  which  is  not  only 
perpendicular,  but  hangs  over  several 
degrees;  the  fall  is  then  uninterrupt- 
ed till  it  reaches  a  stone  basin  of  great 
depth,  but  ilie  height  is  such,  thjit  the 
water  descends  almost  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  and  the  two  streams  appear 
to  be,  except  under  the  precipice 
which  divides  them,  again  united  into 
one.  One  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  scenery  in  this  neighboui  - 
hood,  is  the  magnificentl)^  castellated 
rock  called  the  Auguilie  de  Varens, 
which  raises  its  craggy  points  consi- 
derably beyond  the  height  of  7000 
feet.  Near  its  base,  a  large  tract  of 
broken  ground  reminds  one  of  the 
fiall  of  the  Montagne  d' Anteine,  which 
gave  way  in  the  month  of  July  1751. 
iSuch  uni'ortunate  catastrophes  are 
surely  not  uriUfcual  in  Switzerland,  as 
I  have  within  these  last  few  weeks 
liad  several  instances  pointed  out  to 
me  of  a  similar  occurrence.  The  "  de- 
solation and  the  dreariness"  were  not 
nearly  t-o  striking  among  the  ruins  of 
this  mountain,  as  in  the  hoideverse- 
mens  of  the  ilossberg,  in  the  valley 
of  Goldau  near  Schwytz,     This  latter 


place  presents  a  most  singular  appear- 
ance. con.-is»ing  now  of  nothing  but 
an  enormous  inclined  mass  of  debris, 
that  is,  huge  stone;-,  rocks,  and  ra- 
vines, heaped  up  and  mingled  toge- 
ther in  a  most  wild  and  disorderly 
manner.  It  is  indeed  a  desolate  place, 
and  nearly  destitute  of  wood,  though 
once  bearing  on  its  shoulders  many  a 
goodly  pine,  i^ome  few  of  these  have 
now  extricated  themselves,  and  are 
contriving  to  grow  with  some  effect 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  their  former 
inclination.  This  awful  dilapidation 
took  place  with  a  most  fatal  rapidity, 
every  thing  being  overturned,  buried, 
and  destroyed,  in  the  short  space  of 
five  minutes.  **  Ceux  qui  voulent 
prendre  connaissance  des  re-ultats 
terrible  de  la  derniere  chute  de  Mon- 
tagne, dans  la  vallee  de  Goldau,  ne 
sauraient  etre  plus  avantageusement 
places  pour  cela  qu'a  Art,  qui  n'est 
qu'a  20  minutes  de  la  limite  occiden- 
tale  de  ces  bouleversemens.  Mais  la 
derniere  etla  plus  terrible  de  toutes 
ces  catastrophes,  c'est  celle  qui  eut 
lieu  en  180S,  le  2  Septerabre,  a  5  h. 
du  soir.  II  etait  tombe  pendant  I'hiver 
une  enorme  quantite  de  neige,  et  les 
mois  de  juilkt  et  d*aout  avaient  ete 
extraordinairementpluvieux;  le  1  etle 
2  de  Scptembre,  il  avait  plusans  inter- 
ruption, et  en  abondance.  Deja  dans 
la  matinee  les  personnes  qui  demeu- 
raient  dans  le  voisinage  du  jGnyhen- 
spitz  entendirent  du  bruit  et  un 
eraquement  dans  la  montagne ;  on 
aper9>jt  aussi  ailleurs  en  divers  en- 
droits  d'autres  phenomenes  singu- 
lieres.  Enfin  a  5  h.  du  soir  les  cou- 
ches de  breclie  qui  s'etendaient  entre 
le  Spitzbrzel  et  la  Steinbergerfloue  se 
detacherent  de  la  montagne  et  se  pre- 
cipiterent  avec  le  fraca^^  du  tonnerre 
duns  la  vallee  de  Goldau  et  de  Bou- 
singhen,  d'ou  leurs  debris  remonte- 
rent  le  long  de  la  base  du  Righi.  La 
largeur  de  ces  couches  etait  de  1000 
p.,  ieur  hauteur  de  100  p.,  et  leur  Ion- 
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geur  de  pres  d'une  lieue-  En  5  mi- 
nutes ces  contrees  si  charmantes  et  si 
fertiles  furent  cliangees  en  un  desert 
afFreux,  les  deux  vallons  converts  sur 
un  espace  d*une  Jieue  en  carre  d'un 
chaos  de  collines  de  100  a  200  p.  cle 
hauteur  les  villages  de  Goldau,  de 
Bousinghen,  d'Ober-Roethen,  d'Un- 
ter-Roethen  et  de  Lowertz  ensevelis 
sous  les  decombres,  ta  partie  occi(ien- 
tale  du  lac  comblee,  et  les  habitans 
de  ces  vallees  si  interessans  par  la 
beaute  de  leur  taille,  leur  energee, 
leur  activite  et  leur  frugalite,  ecrases 
sous  les  ruines  de  la  montagne,  on 
plonge  dans  la  plus  afFreuse  misere. 
Ces  derniers  sont  ou  nombre  de  530. 
II  perit  433  individus,  tous  habitans 
de  la  vallee,  independamment  de  16 
personnes  de  diverses  autres  contrees 
du  pays  de  Schwy tz,  et  de  8  voyageurs 
du  canton  de  Berne  et  d*Argovie.*' — 
EbeL  For  many  days  it  was  a  dis- 
tracting sight.  Several  of  those  whose 
lives  had  been  saved  as  if  by  a  mira- 
cle, or  who  had  been  absent  in  some 
neighbouring  valley,  afterwards  died 
among  the  ruins ;  and  many  who  had 
witnessed  the  dreadful  convulsion, 
were  fear-stricken  for'  life.  Such  a 
one  I  met  by  the  Lake  of  Lowertz. 
I  asked  him  some  ordinary  question 
which  he  did  not  seem  to  compre- 
hend ;  he  then  pointed  to  the  hill, 
and  uttered  an  idiot  laugh, — but  in 
that  laugh,  "  there  was  a  voice  that 
sounded  like  tlie  sea."  The  ground 
itself  has  at  present  scarcely  any  ver- 
dure upon  it,  and  I  could  have  fan- 
cied it  from  the  opposite  hill  to  be  a 
place  where  some  terrible  and  malig- 
nant meteor  had  fallen  from  heaven 
and  exploded  upon  the  earth. 

The  lordly  mountain  of  its  pride 
Is  stripped ;  the  ravage  hath  spread  wide 
Through  park  and  field,  a  perishing 
That  mocks  the  gladness  of  the  spring! 
And  with  this  silent  gloom  agreeing 
There  is  a  Joyless  human  being, 


Of  aspect  such  as  if  the  waste 

Were  under  her  dominion  placed  : 

Upon  a  primrose  bank,  her  throne 

Of  quietness,  she  sits  alone  ; 

Tliere  seated  may  this  maid  be  seen, 

Among  the  ruins  of  a  wood, 

Ere  while  a  covert  bright  and  green, 

And  where  full  many  a  brave  tree  stood, 

That  used  to  spread  its  boughs,  and  ring 

With  the  sweet  birds  carolling. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  Chamounix. 
We  breakfasted  at  Servoz,  a  delight- 
ful little  village,  and  crossing  the 
bridge  Pelissier,  from  which  there  is 
a  tine  view  of  the  ruins  of  St  Michael's 
castle,  built  upon  a  rock,  we  gained 
the  entrance  of  the  ftimous  valley 
about  mid-da}'.  A  little  before  this  the 
river  forms  an  angle,  after  which  its 
banks  become  so  confined,  that  the 
road  winds  along  the  side  of  the  hill^ 
leaving  the  water  rushing  through  the 
perpendicular  rocks  below.  The  en- 
trance to  the  valley  is  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  valley  itself.  The 
mountains  now  descend  from  either 
side  precipitously  almost  to  the  banks 
of  the  river ;  the  road  is  cut  through 
rocks,  and  seems  with  some  difficulty 
to  maintain  its  existence  as  such,  from 
the  number  of  crags  and  ruddy  scars 
and  shooting  pines  which  border  it  on 
all  sides,  and  almost  overwhelm  it. 
Immediately  in  front  is  'the  mighty 
Mont  Blanc,  every  visible  portion 
being  covered  with  the  purest  snow. 
Extensive  tracts  of  ancient  pine-trees 
are  seen  skirting  the  icy  regions,  and 
occasionally  stretching  to  some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  line  of  snow.  The 
mountains,  which  form  the  lelt  boun- 
dary of  the  river,  are  beautifully, 
though  irregularly  wooded,  and  to  a 
great  height,  and  at  their  summits 
there  runs  along  an  extensive  range 
of  castellated  rocks,  which  are  quite 
perpendicular,  without  a  vestige  of 
vegetation,  or  even  a  spot  of  snow. 
In  the  distance,  the  vast  crags  call- 
ed the  Needles  of  Chamounix  shew 
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their  grey  fronts  breaking  among  the 
clouds,  while  in  the  opening  valley 
beneath,  there  are  groups  of  cottages 
and  the  gleaming  spire  of  one  solitary 
chapel,  with  green  fields  and  groves 
of  willow  and  birch  trees,  scattered 
by  the  banks  of  the  long  and  wind- 
ing river,  and  presenting  a  singular, 
though  beautiful  contrast  to  the  over- 
hanging scene  of  wildness  and  desola- 
tion. 

The  valley  of  Chamounix  is  indeed 
worthy  of  the  glory  which  it  has  ac- 
quired. Much  has  been  said  of  the 
beauty  of  this  famous  place,  and  every 
person  who  has  seen  it,  whether  he  is 
Ibnd  of  looking  at  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture or  not,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of 
the  highest  admiration  and  delight. 
Before  coming  here  I  had  heard  so 
much  about  it,  that  to  prevent  myself 
from  being  disappointed,  I  always  en- 
deavoured to  believe  that  the  accounts 
of  travellers  were  exaggerated.  Be- 
sides, while  wandering  through  the 
lonely  vallies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Schwytz  and  Altorf,  my  wishes  were 
so  completely gratifiedby  the  sublimity 
of  the  scenes  before  me,  which  were 
indeed  fully  equal  to  my  most  sanguine 
expectations,  that  I  prided  myself  on 
having  seen  vallies  almost  without  a 
name,  which  1  then  supposed  must  be 
far  superior  to  what  the  world  ap- 
plauded as  the  most  magnificent  work 
of  creation.  I  reasoned  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  having  often  observ- 
ed, that  those  things  Mhich  have  ac- 
quired a  name  *'  imperdurable  among 
the  sons  of  men,"  are  frequently  much 
inferior  to  others  comparatively  un- 
known and  undescribed.  But  in  this 
instance  I  have  certainly  been  egre- 
giously  mistaken  ;  and  may  that  still 
spirit  which  reigns  in  this  vale  of  so- 
litude, and  binds  together  the  icy 
wreaths  which  encircle  its  gigantic 
summits,  forgive  me  for  so  lame  and 
impotent  a  conclusion,  - 


"  The  Spirit  who  bideth  by  liimself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow." 

The  whim  of  fashion  has  for  once 
chosen  a  subject  worthy  of  the  admi- 
ration and  reverence  of  all  living 
beings.  It  is  in  fact  a  sublime  re- 
gion, and  presents  such  a  variety  of 
views,  that  the  mind  would  never  be 
tired  of  contemplating  it  morning  or 
evening.  The  great  superiority,  in- 
deed, of  real  scenes  over  representa- 
tions of  them,  consists  in  their  hold- 
ing out  to  the  eye  a  variety  of  pros- 
})ect,  part  of  which  only  can  be  seized 
by  the  artist.  This  observation  must 
occur  to  every  one  vvho  has  wandered 
along  the  valley  of  Chamounix  with 
very  peculiar  force,  for  the  surround- 
ing rocks  and  mountains  are  so  situa- 
ted, that  every  step  one  takes,  a  new 
scene  presents  itself, — just  so  much 
of  the  former  one  remains  as  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  is  the  same,  and  so  much  is 
added  or  taken  away,  that  at  first  we 
are  apt  to  believe  for  a  time  that  we 
have  been  transported  into  another 
region  of  the  world.  One  lordly 
mountain  indeed  remains  immutably 
the  same, 

Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers 
And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet. 
While  summer  in  a  vale  of  flowers 
Lies  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

And  well  may  it  be  called  the  "  Sove- 
reign Blanc.''  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  this  valley, 
that  it  remained  entirely  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  as  late  as  the  year 
174<1,  when  it  was  visited  by  the  cele- 
brated Pocock  in  company  with  an 
English  gentleman  of  t!ie  name  of 
Windham.  Since  that  period,  the 
excellent  work  of  Bourrit,  and  more 
lately  that  of  Saussure,  have  contri- 
buted to  render  it  one  of  the  most  fa- 
vourite resorts  of  travellers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world, 
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t)n  entering  the  valley,  the  first  ob- 
ject which  excited  our  attention  were 
the  jrlaciers.  The  first  we  visited  is 
the  Glacier  de  Bossons,  which  fills 
the  centre  of  a  small  valley  on  the 
side  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  richly 
wooded  to  a  considerable  height  on 
either  side,  and  descends  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  liighway.  From 
a  distance  it  appeared  smooth,  white, 
and  easy  of  ascent;  on  a  nearer  view 
it  had  the  appearance  of  driven  snow, 
assuming  various  fantastic  shapes,  end- 
ing in  castellated  points,  and  forming 
wavy  ridges.  On  close  inspection, 
how  completely  is  its  aspect  changed  ! 
Enormous  masses  of  ice  are  seen  piled 
one  above  another  to  a  great  height, 
and  of  every  conceivable  form,  **  A 
city  of  death,  distinct  with  many  a 
tower."  Every  ten  yards  there  are 
deep  ravines  and  frightful  chasms,  di- 
viding one  range  from  another,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  these  chasms,  deep 
pools  of  water,  inconceivably  cold, 
have  been  formed  by  the  melting  of 
the  ice  on  the  more  exposed  parts, 
which  tend  to  increase  the  terrific 
aspect  of  the  scene.  Many  of  these 
openings,  however,  are  so  deep,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  they 
are  terminated  by  ice  or  water,  as 
owing  to  their  narrowness,  and  the 
great  thickness  of  the  coats  of  ice 
rendering  the  walls  opake,  one  cannot 
see  beyond  the  depth  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet.  The  noise  occasioned  by 
a  large  stone  being  thrown  into  one 
of  those  frightful  places  is  great.  It 
detaches  in  its  descent  many  icicles 
and  pieces  of  snow  incrusted  on  the 
sides,  and  when  the  whole  descend  at 
last  into  the  water,  the  sound  is  con- 
veyed through  the  neighbouring  ra- 
vines as  through  so  many  tubes  over 
a  part  of  the  glacier,  and  produces 
the  effect  of  low  and  distant  thunder, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  vibration 
oFthe  ice  may  sometimes  be  felt  under 
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the  feet.  This  vibration,  indeed,  ha? 
more  than  once  been  productive  ot 
the  most  fatal  consequences.  The 
Glacier  de  Bois  is  terminated  by  a 
magnificent  arch  of  crystalline  ice, 
out  of  which  the  river  Arveiron  flows, 
after  a  long  hidden  course  beneath 
the  Mer  de  Glace.  During  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  1797,  this  beautiful 
object  was  visited  by  M.  Maitz  -of 
Geneva,  accompanied  by  his  son  and 
cousin.  While  gazing  upon  the  ma- 
jestic opening,  a  pistol  was  rashly 
fired  by  one  of  the  party,  probably 
for  the  sake  of  the  reverberation, 
when  instantly  the  arch  gave  way, 
and  the  unfortunate  travellers  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  furious  bursting 
of  the  icy  river.  The  son  perished 
on  the  spot,  but  the  father  and  cousin 
escaped  with  broken  limbs.  It  is  also 
related  by  M.  Ebel,  that  a  Genevese 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Le  Cointe 
having  ascended  the  Mont  Anvcrt, 
was  proceeding  along  the  Mer  de 
Glace  towards  the  Aiguille  de  Char- 
mos,  when,  at  the  moment,  his  guide?, 
whom  he  had  imprudently  preceded, 
were  crying  out  to  him  not  to  advance 
another  step,  his  footing  gave  way, 
and  he  was  instantly  killed  by  the  fall. 
De  Luc  records  a  fatal  accident  which 
befel  a  person  traversing  a  glacier. 
He  was  cautioned  by  his  guides  not 
to  advance  alone,  but  observing  two 
Chamois  hunters  sitting  on  the  ice  at 
some  distance,  he  hastened  towards 
them,  unfortunately  fell  into  a  narrow 
fissure,  and  was  squeezed  between  two 
walls  of  ice  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
soon  expired. 

A  glacier  is  certainly  a  strange 
sight.  It  has  not,  however,  the  ap* 
pearance  which  I  had  conceived  in  my 
own  mind,  from  reading  and  from 
hearing  difi'erent  descriptions  of  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  colour  (I  talk 
of  its  appearance  as  forming  a  feature 
in  the  landscape)  is  not,  as  1  had 
2  b 
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been  led  to  believe,  of  a  blue  or  dark 
green  tinge,  but,  on  a  general  view, 
it  had  much  the  same  appearance  as 
the  surrounding  snow,  and,  at  some 
distance,  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  it,  except  by  the  perpendicular 
points  on  its  surface.  This,  however, 
applies  only  to  the  surface,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  as  snow;  but  in  the 
deep  fissures,  and  where  the  masses 
have  assumed  a  perpendicular  form, 
it  is  very  pure  and  beautiful,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  blue,  in  certain  lights, 
varying  to  green,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  to  brown.  I  am  in- 
formed, by  the  natives,  that  this  gla- 
cier (G.  de  Bossons)  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing into  the  vaiiey;  and  so,  even 
to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  it  certainly 
seems  to  be.  There  is,  however,  a  de- 
vice practised  here,  of  which  I  have 
read  as  being  customary  in  other  coun- 
tries; the  inhabitants  being  aware,  that 
earth  will  imbibe  and  retain  the  solar 
beat  for  a  considerable  time,  sprinkle 
on  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  a 
quantity  of  sand  or  ?oil  from  the 
neighbouring  fields,  which  retaining 
the  mid-day  warmth,  acts  upon  the 
surface,  and  gradually  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  ice  below.  In  some  of  the 
glaciers,  however,  the  additions  formed 
by  snow,  the  descent  of  avalanches, 
&c.  from  above,  is  much  greater  than 
the  decrease  below,  and  of  these,  ne- 
cessarily, there,  is  a  proportional  in- 
crease of  size  every  year. 

The  Glacier  de  Bossons  is  so  very 
rugged  and  unequal,  especially  towards 
the  lower  extremity,  that  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  some  danger, 
that  I  proceeded  upon  it.  I  descended 
into  one  of  the  chasms,  the  opening  to 
which,  at  one  end,  sloped  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  accessible.  I 
advanced  several  yards  into  it,  but  as 
the  bottom  was  so  slippery  that  I  could 
not  trust  entirely  to  my  feet,  I  was  ob- 
liged to  place  the  palms  of  ray  hands 
on  the  icy  walls,  on  each  side,  which 


were  not  above  four  feet  asunder; 
with  this,  however,  they  were  in  a  mi- 
nute or  two  so  completely  chilled  with 
the  intensity  of  the  cold,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  not  without  difficulty, 
as  I  was  obh'ged  to  walk  without  again 
placing  my  hands  on  the  ice.  They 
soon,  indeed,  recovered  from  the  cold, 
but  the  burning  heat  which  followed 
was  much  worse,  and  kept  me  in  con- 
siderable pain  for  some  hours.  One 
of  the  most  approved  ascents  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  by  the  side 
of  this  glacier;  it  is  of  great  size,  ex- 
tending up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
as  far  as  the  Grand  Mulct,  where  the 
first  day*s  journey  of  those  who  at- 
tempt to  ascend  the  mountain  usually 
terminates. 

Saussure  comprised  the  different 
kinds  of  glaciers  under  two  general 
heads.  In  the  first  division,  he  in- 
cluded those  which  occupy  the  bosom 
of  Alpine  vallies,  such  as  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  of  which  I  shall  soon  have  oc- 
casion to  sjpeak.  The  other  kind  rest 
on  declivities  at  the  base,  and  on  the 
sides  of  high  mountains,  of  which  the 
one  I  have  already  attempted  to  de- 
scribe, may  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ample. Those  of  the  first  class,  are 
more  uniform  in  their  structure.  The 
surface  is  generally  rough  and  granu- 
lar, full  of  small  vesicular  cavities,  and 
intersected  by  broad  and  deep  fissures, 
which  are  extremely  dangerous,  being 
sometimes  covered  over  and  concealed 
by  snow. 

Those  of  the  second  class,  which 
rest  on  the  declivities  of  mountains, 
are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  at  the  lower  limit 
of  perpetual  snow,  during  the  heats  of 
summer,  which  !s  frozen  into  ice  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  through  the  winter 
months.  Ihe  first  object  which  pre- 
sents itself,  on  visiting  a  glacier  of 
this  kind,  is  a  broad,  rugged,  irregular 
band  of  earth  and  stones,  containing 
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rock,  and  roots  of  trees, 
loose  and  apparently  recently  turned 
up.  In  the  valley  of  Chamounix,  and 
probably  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  this  heap  of  rubbish  is 
known  bv  tlie  name  of  Moraine,  &c. 
It  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  gla- 
cier, which  gradually  descending  with 
its  sharp  edge  under  the-surface  of  the 
ground,  roots  up  the  earth,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  plough,  and  thus 
can  ies'the  soil  along  with  it.  Having 
surmounted  this  bank,  we  come  to  the 
glacier  itself,  which  is  usually  much 
broken,  and  distorted  into  a  great  va- 
riety of  shapes  and  figures,  i'he  ice 
of  which  it  is  composed,  is  at  first  wet, 
sh'ppery,  and  solid.  It  contains,  as  I 
observed  in  speaking  of  the  Glacier  de 
Bossons,  many  fissures  and  excava- 
tions of  different  kinds,  most  of  which, 
in  summer,  are  filled  with  water,  which, 
at  that  season,  remains  unfrozen,  even 
during  the  night.  This  low  ice  is  the 
purest  of  alU  as  there  is  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  water  in  its  composition 
than  snow.  As  we  ascend,  the  ice  of 
the  glacier  becomes  less  pure;  from 
the  increased  proportion  of  snow,  it 
is  also  softer  in  its  texture.  Towards 
the  summit  of  a  glacier,  the  ice  be- 
comes porous;  it,  indeed,  can  scarcely 
be  called  ice,  seeming  to  consist  of 
snow,  first  partially  thawed,  and  then 
frozen.  It  is  at  last  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  unfrozen  siiow. 

During  our  walk  this  day,  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  engage  Jacques 
Balma  des  Dailies^  a  ctlebiated  guide, 
who  ascended  with  Saussure  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  our  con- 
ductor for  the  ensuing  day.  He  is 
a  tall,  hardy  Koking  man,  with  a  dark 
complexio.'f,  and  a  little  bent  by  age, 
as  he  must  now  be  upwards  of  sixty, 
yet  he  scales  the  glaciers  with  all  the 
agility  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  eyes  are  grey  and  penetrating, -con- 
stantly full  of  expression,  as  if  he  were 
watching  the  flight  of  a  chamois,  or 


the  bird-like  leaps  of  the  gigantic 
steinbock.  The  organs  of  locality  are 
finely  developed.  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  with  another  very  en- 
tertaining and  intelligent  countryman, 
with  whom  I  walked  for  four  or  five 
miles.  He  informed  me,  at  some 
length,  regarding  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  valley,  the  soeters,  or  Al- 
pine pastures,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  bee  ;  and  of  what  was  more  inte- 
resting to  me,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  people  like  himself.  From 
every  thing  that  I  heard  from  him,  as 
well  as  from  others,  and  from  toy  own 
observations,  I  conceive  the  national 
character  of  the  Scots  and  Swiss  to  be 
in  many  points  very  similar.  They 
agree  in  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
integrity,  contentment  with  their  situ- 
ation in  life,  acuteness  of  intellect,  and 
extent  of  information  ;  a  lively  sense 
of  religious  duties,  and  in  many  of 
their  local  usages  and  superstitions. 
In  every  one  of  these  particulars,  both 
the  above-mentioned  nations  are,  in 
my  opinion,  far  superior  to  the  French, 
and  (not  to  speak  it  profanely)  to  the 
English.  For  money,  there  is  many  a 
smirking  Frenchman,  and  many  an 
English  boor,  will  submit  to  acts  of 
meanness,  and,  too  often,  of  villainy. 
To  their  superiors,  such  men  are  fawn- 
ing and  cringing,  and,  as  the  extremes 
frequently  approach,  sometimes  brutal 
and  insulting.  As  their  behaviour  is 
little  actuated  by  the  feeling  of  moral 
approbation,  but  the  selfish  one  of  in- 
terest, they  can  be  little  depended  on, 
and  change,  with  astonishing  celerity, 
from  tlje  greatest  civility,  to  the  most 
disgusting  insolence.  But  in  Switzer- 
land, or  Scotland,  (how  well  the  word 
looks  in  the  valley  of  Chamounix)  it 
is  not  so.  The  native  of  those  coun- 
tries acts,  as  if  he  had  a  character  to 
support  for  himself  and  for  his  nation. 
In  general,  integrity  is  the  leading 
feature  in  his  character,  and  integrity 
always  brings  along  with  it  civility  and 
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kindness.  Enter  into  conversation  with 
a  Scotsman  or  Swiss,  and  you  are  in- 
formed upon  every  subject  of  enquiry 
to  their  extent  of  knowledge,  (some- 
times, it  must  be  confessed,  rather  in 
a  round  about  way  by  the  former.) 
They  are  devoid  of  that  suspicion 
which  characterizes  the  common  peo- 
ple of  many  other  countries.  They 
perceive  by  your  questions  that  you 
desire  information,  and  they  are  hap- 
py to  have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow 
It.  Closely  connected  with  this  part 
of  their  character  is  their  hospitahty. 
Their  .loor  is  open  to  the  traveller, 
and  their  fare,  such  as  it  is,  laid  before 
him.  For  such  kindness  they  think 
tliat  not  even  thanks  are  due,  and 
short  as  your  acquaintance  with  them 
has  been,  at  taking  leave  they  bid  you 
adieu  with  all  the  unwillingness,  and 
wish  you  happiness  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness and  sincerity,  of  old  friends. 
Often  in  former  days,  amid  the  beau- 
tiful mountains  of  Scotland,  have  I 
l)ren  the  delighted  guest  of  such  hos- 
pitality, and  short  as  my  stay  in  Swit- 
zerland has  been,  I  have  had  reason 
to  admire  the  same  featur£  of  national 
character.  Exhibitions  of  the  human 
heart  like  these,  give  joy  that  few 
things  can  equal,  and  impart  instruc- 
tion of  no  light  kind.  Indeed,  over 
all  the  world  the  inhabitants  of  moun- 
tainous countries  have  ever  been  fa- 
mous for  their  virtue. 

They  live  not  in  themselves,  but^they  become 
Portion  of  that  around  them  ; 

and  the  clear  cold  sublimity  of  their 
snowy  mountains  would  seem  to  im- 
part a  kindred  feeling  both  of  purity 
and  of  strength  to  their  minds.  How 
sanctified  is  the  calm  air  of  a  lonely 
valley  in  an  Alpine  country,  and  with 
what  a  Sabbath  like  stillness  do  the 
pale  white  clouds  float  upwards  among 
the  hoary  clifts  !  A  cairn  of  stones  in 
memory   of  some   ancient  battle,    a 


shepherd's  hut  on  the  mountain  side, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  crags 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  a  lonely 
tower,  with  its  desolated  porch,  and 
ruined  battlement"?,  "  making  a  mar- 
vel that  it  not  decays,"  present  more 
movirnfully-impressive  pictures  of  what 
Lord  Byron  so  beautifully  calls 

"  A  grey  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old 
years," 

than  the  mouldering  magnificence  of 
the  proudest  palaces.  In  all  thinly 
peopled  alpine  districts  there  is  a  re- 
ligious solemnity  in  the  very  atmos- 
phere, which  I  could  never  perceive 
above  the  dome  of  St  Peter's. 


Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth  o'er  gazing  mountains. 

Both  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha-i 
racter  of  a  genuine  Swiss,  is  as  supe- 
rior to  that  of  a  characteristic  Dutch- 
man, as  the  majestic  mountains  of  the] 
one  are  morp  admirable  than  the  wa-- 
tery  swamps  of  the  other.  B'leanness 
and  dishonesty  -exist  with  as  mucii 
difficulty  in  the  pure  alpine  air,  as  the 
sickly  exotics  of  a  cockney  parterre 
would  thrive  in  the  rocky  Court il  of 
the  Glacier  of  Talefre.  What  a  dif- 
ference is  to  be  observed  between 
even  the  external  aspect  of  these  peo- 
ple !  How  opposite  is  the  ruddy  brown 
of  the  countenance,  the  sparkling  eye, 
the  wild  fearlesrs  gazelle-like  motion 
of  the  juvenile  mountaineer,  from  the 
sallow  gleam  of  visage,  the  calcula- 
ting look,  the  slowly  but  surely  ad- 
vancing step  of  der  junge  Mynheer  ! 
Scud  up  a  Dutch  Burgcrmei>ter  in  a 
balloon  some  12,000  or  li.,000 feet  on, 
the  shoulder  of  Mount  Rosa,  one 

Of  tlrose  whose  eyes  are  only  turned^  below 
Gazing   upon   the  ground,  with  thoughts 
which  dare  not  glow, 
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;  nd  his  breath  would  leave  liim  through 
iear  as  well  as  frost ;  but  transport  a 
]iative  Berger  of  Schvvytz  or  Altorf 
irom  his  mountain  pasture,  his  vie- 
iaviede-  auf  den  alpen^  to  the  Melk- 
plaats  of  Holland,  he  would  probably 
{swallow  the  first  mouthful  of  air  as  if 
it  had  been  as  much  quicksilver;  and 
then  turning  his  face  instinctively  to- 
wards the  south,  would  seek  again  the 
purer  atmosphere  of  his  own  happy 
home, — 


Looking  upon  the  peopled  desert  past, 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife, 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  he  was  cast, 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 
With  a  fresh  pinion. 

In  the  transmigration  of  souls^  the  one 
would  naturally  become  an  eagle  or 
a  chamois,  the  other  a  dodo  or  a 
hippopotamus. 

In  regard  to  the  intellectual  capa- 
city of  the  different  people  to  whom  I 
have  allude^,  the  most  inattentive  ob- 
server must  be  forcibly  struck  with 
the  superiority  in  favour  of  the  Scots 
and  Swiss.  The  peasantry  of  the  for- 
mer nation  are  perhaps  superior  to 
those  of  any  otiier  country  in  the 
world.  That  they  are  naturally  acute 
and  shrewd  is  certain,  and  that  cha- 
racter they  have  always  maintained 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  na- 
tural acuteness  is  increased  by  their 
excellent  education,  and  by  the  pecu- 
liar effects  resulting  from  the  refor- 
mation in  religion.  The  ministers  of 
religion  in  Scotland,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, do  frequently  speak  more  non- 
sense than  can  be  justified  even  in  a 
priest.  But,  fortunately,  any  slight 
confusion  which  may  exist  in  their 
own  understanding^,  seldom  produces 
any  evil  effect  upon  that  of  others, 
because  no  practical  ideas  are  found- 
ed upon  it ;  and  those  misty  doctrines, 
not  mfrcquent  in  the  Scottish  pulpits, 
occasion  learned  discussions   amonj: 


the  peasants,  which,  though  never  re- 
markable for  clearness,  certainly  be- 
get a  quickness  of  thought,  and  fluen- 
cy of  expression,  which  coming  ii-om 
such  a  source,  cause  no  slight  surprise. 
After  sermon  the  hearers  frequently 
form  thepaselves  into  little  circles, 

and  reason  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will, and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute. 
Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argue,  then 
Of  happiness  and  final  rnisery. 
Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  shame. 
Vain  wisdem  all  and  false  philosophy. 

And  he  who  is  most  copious  in  such 
discourse,  even  though  he  "  find  no 
end  in  wandering  njazes  lost,"  ac- 
quires renown  that  spreads  over  the 
whole  parish.  Very  much  the  same 
thing,  1  understand,  takes  place  in  the 
protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  but 
in  some  other  countries,  as  well  pro- 
testant as  catholic,  how  different  is 
the  case !  The  evil  there  for  the  most 
part  results  from  the  clergyman's  in- 
difference to  the  sacred  duties  he  has 
to  perform.  He  reads  over  a  few  sen- 
tences,  which  he  never  composed,  and 
perhnps  does  not  entirely  compre- 
hend, and  this  severe  dut}'^  is  dignified 
by  the  name  of  preacliing.  The  au- 
dience, on  the  other  hand,  either  com- 
pose themselves  to  rest,  like  the  old 
and  only  bird  of  Thalaba,  "  in  -full 
enjoyment  of  profound  repose,  or 
they  stare  about  them  with  unmean- 
ing vacancy,,  in  which  pleasing  state 
they  are  regarded  as  performing  the 
task  of  willing  and  attentive  listeners. 
As  to  reflection,  that  is  a  thing  of 
which  they  have  no  very  clear  or  dis- 
tinct idea.  Their  fhculties  are  drown- 
ed in  the  deep  poolof  ignorance,  and 
stupidity  prevents  every  struggle  to- 
wards extrication.  Singular  as  the 
doctrines  of  religion  too  often  are,  I 
have  uniformly  remarked,  that  intel- 
lectual vigour  accompanies  religious 
dispositions  in  the  lower  ranks  of  so* 
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ciety.  It  therefore  appears  to  me, 
that  in  several  of  the  great  leading 
features  of  character,  the  Scotch  and 
Swiss  are  extremely  similar.  Their 
virtues  are  the  same,  an'd  so  I  believe 
are  their  vices,  but  on  these  last  I 
shall  not  enlarge.  Such  themes  are 
seldom  pleasant,  and  the  less  one 
thinks  of  the  failings  of  human  nature 
the  better.  More  good  is  always  to 
be  got  by  reflecting  upon  'what  is 
lovely  and  of  good  report,  than  upon 
vi'hat  is  foul,  deformed,  and  oppro- 
brious. Yet,  after  all,  pride  and  pas- 
sion are  vices  for  which  some  ex- 
cuse may  be  found,  as  they  certainly 
often  exist  in  minds  of  noble  senti- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  peculiar 
customs  and  superstitions  of  the  Swiss, 
I  must  say  nothing  till  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  residing  for  a  longer 
period  among  them,  which  I  trust  to 
nave  before  1  die ; 


But  this  is  not  my  theme,  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate. 


Leaving  the  Glacier  de  Bossons,  we 
descendedagaintothe  region  ofwarmth 
and  life,  and,  ere  long,  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Chamounix.  I  may  mention, 
that  on  the  glacier  I  found  an  immense 
number  of  th^t  little  winged  insect 
called  Cimex  Pini  by  the  naturalists, 
lying  on  the  ice,  many  dead,  and  others 
apparently  benumbed  with  cold.  I 
presume  they  endeavour  to  cross  from 
the  pine  forests  on  either  side  of  the 
glaciev,  are  deprived  of  the  power  of 
flight  by  the  coldness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  afterwards  perish  on  the 
ice.  I  put  several  into  a  small  box 
which  I  had  in  my  pocket,  and  found 
when  I  inspected  them  at  Chamou- 
nix, that  the  great  increase  of  heat 
had  entirely  restored  such  as  were 
only  terpid  or  benumbed  to  their  na- 
tural health  and  activity.  During  this 
d  jy's  walk,  I  observed  that  rare  and 
beautiful  insect  the    Pa|jiIio  Apollo, 


also  the  P.  Atalanta,  Brassicae,  Napi, 
Cardamines,  lo,  Semele,  C.  Album, 
Polychtoros  Urticae,  Argus,  Corydon 
and  Artaxerxes;  besides  some  of  the 
Fritiilaries,  and  several  others,  the 
species  of  which  I  could  not  ascertain 
without  a  nearer  approach  than  they 
seemed  to  consider  advisable.  A  few 
Libcllulae  were  visible  at  the  mouth 
of  the  valley,  but  none  in  the  interior. 
The  season  was,  however,  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  form  any  opinion  regarding 
the  real  distribution  of  this  irriiabile 
genus. 

We  had  hitherto  enjoyed  delightful 
weather,  but  towards  evening  the  sky 
became  cloudy  and  obscure,  and  the 
lofty  summits  of  Mont  Blanc  were 
hicldcn  from  our  view.  Prodigious 
masses  of  dense  vapour  were  seen  roll- 
ing into  the  valley  from  all  sides,  as  if 
driven  by  the  hand  of  enchantment, 
and  in  the  space  of  an  hour  the  aspect 
of  nature  was  so  completely  changed, 
that  not  one  of  its  former  sublime  fea- 
tures could  be  recognized.  The  only 
visible  portion  of  the  valley  was  bare 
and  flat,  with  a  wide  straggling  river  in 
its  centre,  the  sides  of  which  consist- 
ed of  banks  of  gravel  and  brown  earth, 
with  here  and  there  a  solitary  willow 
or  birch,  whose  stunted  growth  pre- 
sented an  appearance  even  of  wintry 
desolation.  The  Alps  were  complete- 
ly obscured,  and  ere  long  there  was 
not  a  rock  or  a  pine-tree  to  interrupt 
the  bleak  uniformity  of  the  scene.  I 
could  have  beiieved  myself  ■suddenly 
transported  to  some  central  desert, 
without  a  hill  or  a  mountain  within  a 
journey  of  many  days;  the  steppes  of 
Siberia  could  not  have  been  shrouded 
in  a  m,ore  objectless  obscurity.  Never 
do  I  recollect  having  witnessed  so 
complete  a  revolution  of  external 
scenery,  and  rarely  have  I  felt  my 
mind  so  impressed '  by  any  change. 
Not  an  hour  before  I  was  enjoying 
the  view  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  val- 
ley, bounded  on  one  side  by  the  lof- 
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Scst  Alps  in  Europe,  and  on  the  other 
by  high  though  verdurous  mountains; 
the  former  abounding  in  all  the  mag- 
nificent beauties  presented  by  a  re- 
gion of  the  purest  snow,  contrasted 
with  forests  of  the  darkest  green,  and 
fields  of  ice  sparkling  with  every  hue; 
the  latter  adorned  with  smiling  cot- 
tages, surrounded  by  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  resounding  with  the 
picturesque  bleating  of  the  flocks,  and 
the  tinklmg  bells  of  a  thousand  cat- 
tle. In  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
every  feeling  was  in  unison  with  the 
glories  by  which  I  was  surrounded, 
I  could  have  fancied  that  sin  and  mi- 
sery were  banished  from  the  world 
for  ever,  and  even  the  voice  of  the 
avalanche  sounded  like  the  shout  of 
joy.  The  bright  glaciers  were  glit- 
tering among  the  Alps,  and  the  dark 
pine-trees  waved  their  majestic  tops, 
**  with  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship 
waved." 

Ah,  then  if  mine  had  been  the  painter's  hand. 
To  express  what  then  I  saw,  and  add  the 

^  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream, 

what  a  landscape  might  indeed  have 
been  made  of  it !  Claude  never  even 
dreamt  of  such  amid  all  his  wander- 
ings among  the  Appenines.  Poussin 
could  never  have  given  **  such  inno- 
cent brightness  to  the  new-born  day." 
Salvator  Kosa  might  have  sketched 
some  old  blasted  pine,  or  thunder- 
shattered  crag,  but  nothing  more ; 
and  Turner  himself  would  have  been 
left  behind.  But  now,  alas,  the  radiant 
lustre  of  the  valley  was  converted  into 
obscurity  and  gloom,  and  there  was ' 
wanting  even  the  sublimity  of  utter 
desolation ;  I  mean  that  limitless  drea- 
riness so  well  expressed  by  Allan  in 
his  picture  of  the  Syberian  Convicts. 
The  '*  glory  of  the  grass,  the  sunshine 
of  the  flower"  were  gone,  and  a  cold 
bleak  rain  threatened  a  prolongation 


of  weather  so  unpropitious  to  our 
ascent  in  the  morning.  The  journey 
of  the  ensuing  day  promised,  with  a 
continuance  of  fine  weather,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  delightful  which  i 
had  yet  made  among  the  Alps,  and 
my  disappointment  at  its  frustration 
was  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure 
which  1  had  promised  myself  in  its 
final  accomplishment.  I  had  frequent- 
ly, however,  since  my  arrival  in  Swit- 
2serland,  been  agreeably  disappointed 
in  the  sudden  change  of  the  atmos* 
phere  from  a  forlorn  state  of  mist  and 
vapour  to  the  bright  blue  of  an  Alpine 
sky,  and  I  still  trusted  that  the  geniui 
of  Chamounix  would  deign  ere  long 
again  to  exhibit  his  beloved  valley 
under  its  proper  aspect,  **  with  sur- 
passing glory  crowned." 

About  half  past  six  we  joined  the 
public  table  at  dinner,  (at  the  Ville 
de  Londres,  a  good  auberge,)  and 
found,  to  our  surprise,  about  a  dozen 
English  people  assembled,  exclusive 
of  our  own  party.  None  of  their 
physiogi>omies  were  familiar  to  us. 
An  ugly,  but  amiable  middle-aged 
man,  asked  me  to  drink  wine  with 
him,  and  was  in  other  respects  face- 
tious and  attentive.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  we  made  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  each  other,  through  the 
disappearance  of  the  ladies,  (a  mis- 
fortune to  which  1  have  never  yet 
become  familiarized,  being  no  great 
lover  either  of  punch  or  wine,)  and 
I  found  he  fancied  he  had  met  me 
elsewhere,  at  some  former  period; 
but  in  this  I  think  he  was  mistaken, 
as  in  that  case  1  think  I  should  have 
recognized  his  peculiar  visage.  Be- 
sides, not  being  much  in  the  habit  of 
conversing  with  strangers,  and  having 
a  tenacious  memory  in  such  matters, 
I  believe,  that  with  the  exception  of 
porters,  and  the  coachmen  and  guards 
of  coaches,  I  should  recollect  the  face 
of  every  person  to  whom  I  have  ever 
spoken  for  a  great  many  years  past. 
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Here  we  sported  a  little  broad  Scotch, 
to  the  astonishment  of  one  well  dress- 
ed cockney.  Another  young  English- 
man boasted  much  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  ascended  the  hills,  and 
crossed  one  of  the  glaciers  in  the 
morning.  He  seemed  in  many  re- 
spects a  genteel  and  intelligent  per- 
son, but  the  general  tenor  of  his  con- 
versation forcibly  reminded  me  of  the 
truth  of  one  of  Southey's  many  ex- 
cellent observations,  that  no  passion 
makes  a  man  so  easily  a  liar  as  vanity. 
He  said,  his  guide  had  tol^  him  he 
had  never  seen  even  a  native  of  the 
valley  walk  with  such  agility.  How 
the  swarthy  Savoyard  would  chuckle 
over  the  double  fee  of  this  egregious 
spoon !  How  the  countenances  of  the 
young  mountaineers  would  brighter 
with  laughter  over  their  crackling 
pine-tree,  when  they  were  told  of  the 
prowess  of  this  proud  pedestrian ! 
With  vvhat  ironical  sharpness  would 
the  rnonosyllable  of  ap  I  ap  I  rever- 
berate through  the  cottage !  There 
is  a  beautiful  vein  of  satire  among  the 
lower  Swiss. 

The  morning  still  bore  a  gloomy 
aspect,  and  the  clouds  rested  on  the 
sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains. 
About  nine  o'clock,  however,  they 
began  to  break,  forming  themselves 
into  vast  wreaths  cf  the  most  snowy 
whiteness,  and  floating  gradually  up- 
wards. The  Needles  of  Chamounix 
shewed  their  august  tops,  and  the 
blue  sky  was  visible  over  the  valley 
which  we  proposed  ascending.  I 
think  I  mentioned,  that  during  our 
walk  yesterday  we  were  joined  by 
Balnia,  the  well  known  guide,  who 
ascended  Mont  Blanc  with  Saussure, 
and  whose  namesake  old  Balma  was 
the  hrst  man  who  ever  stood  on  the 
summit  of  that  mountain.  We  were 
anxious  to  be  conducted  during  our 
expedition  to  the  Mer  de  Ghice  by 
one  of  tiie  family,  all  of  whom  are 
noted  for  their  skill  and  knowledge  of 


the  mountain  passes,  and  gladly  ap- 
pointed Jacques,  surnamed,  1  pre- 
sume, from  his  mild  and  gentleman- 
like address,  Balma  des  Dames.  Six 
in  the  morning  was  the  time  appoint- 
ed, but  he  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance for  some  hours  later,  knowing 
that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  ascend- 
ing any  of  the  neighbouring  heights 
till  there  was  some  prospect  of  the 
clouds  being  dispersed  and  "  cast 
away."  He  accordingly  waited  upon 
us  as  soon  as  the  first  blue  speck  was 
visible  in  the  heavens,  and  the  castel- 
lated rocks  of  the  valley  were  seen 
piercing  through  the  wavering  va- 
pours. We  soon  dbtermined  to  ascend 
under  his  guidance  to  the  summit  of 
the  Mont  Anvert,  a  mountain  which 
forms  the  right  boundary  of  the  most 
magnificent  glacier  in  Switzerland, 
called  the  Mer  de  Glace.  This  sea 
of  ice  occupies  a  considerable  valley 
formed  partly  by  the  Mont- Anvert, 
the  Aiguille  de  Charmos,  and  the 
great  range  of  Mont  Blanc  on  one 
side,  and  the  Aiguille  de  Dru,  Mont 
Malay,  &c.  on  the  other.  It  is,  I 
should  suppose,  above  a  mile  broad, 
and  extends  upwards  and  to  the  left 
for  several  leagues.  It  is  only  acces- 
sible by  the  Mont  Anvert,  to  the 
summit  of  which  we  ascend  from  the 
village  of  Chamounix,  and  then  de- 
scend into  the  icy  vale.  We  were 
provided  with  wooden  poles,  six  or 
eight  feet  in  length,  with  iron  spikes, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  tra- 
verse the  ice,  and  departed  on  this  in- 
teresting exj^edition  about  ten  o'clock. 

We  started,  and  he  led  towards  the  hills, 

Up  through  an  ample  vale  with  higher  hills. 

Before  us  mountains  stern  and  desolate, 

But  in  the  majesty  of  distance  now 

Set  off,  and  to  our  ken  appearing  fair 

Of  aspect,  Avith  aerial  softness  clad, 

And  beautified  with  morning's  purple  beams. 

There  is  a  road  for  mules  half  way  up 
the  mountain,  and  N.  was  accordingly 
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)unted.  The  upper  part  of  the  as- 
cent is,  however,  so  much  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  avalanches  from 
above,  that  it  is  impossible  to  proceed 
otherwise  than  on  foot.  Many  rocks 
and  precipices  intervene,  and  the  foot- 
path is  frequently  crossed  by  huge 
pine-trees  which  have  been  uprooted 
by  the  weight  of  descending  snow. 
Our  walk  was  indeed  a  most  romantic 
one.  We  were  soon  above  the  clouds--, 
which  lay  stretched  beneath  our  feet, 
and  here  and  there  intercepting  the 
view  of  the  valley,  like  beautiful  fields 
of  the  finest  down ;  while  the  grey 
cliffs  of  the  Needles  were  rising 
through  it,  and  shewing  their  b  ire 
fronts  like  so  many  uninhabitable 
islands  in  a  stormy  sea.  These  beau- 
tiful vapours  were  floating  upon  the 
glaciers  and  over  the  pine-forgsts, 
and  changing  their  shape  and  station 
with  every  breeze.  Through  their 
aerial  casements  the  green  fields  of 
the  valley  were  distinctly  visible,  with 
its  long  train  of  scattered  cottages, 
and  the  distant  river  winding  its  way 
in  many  a  glittering  pool, — while 
among  the  nearer  rocks, 

The  dingy  kidling  wkh  its  tinkling  bell, 
Leap't  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  go^t 
Sat,  his  white  beard  slow  waving  iu  the 
wind. 

We  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  in  about  two  hours  or  little 
more :  and  as  the  day  was  now  clear 
and  beautiful  as  could  be  wished,  we 
had  a  glorious  view  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  and  its  sublime  boundaries. 


As  when  a  scout, 
Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril 

gone 
All  night,  at  last  by  break  of  chearful  dawn 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high  climbing 

hill, 
Which  to  his  eye  discovers  unawares 
The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land 
Ifirst  8cen,'or  6ome  rcnowu'd  metropolis, 


With  glittering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned. 
Which  now  the  rising  sun  gilds  with  his 

beams ; 
Such  wonder  seized. 

The  Mer  de  Glace  has  frequently- 
been  compared  by  ^travellers  to  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  suddenly  frozen 
during  a  storm ;  and  though  it  did 
not  exactly  convey  such  idea  to  my 
niind,  yet  in  some  respects  the  simile 
is  not  altogether  inept.  On  a  general 
view,  however,  it  has  more  the  aspect 
of  immense  ranges  of  rocks  regularly' 
stratified,  and  seeming  to  overlap  each 
other,  with  here  and  there  a  deep  ra- 
vine, and  for  the  most  part  an  enor- 
mous gap  or  chasm  intervening,  when- 
ever there  is  a  sudden  or  immediate 
change  in  the  inclination,  or  general 
form  and  dip  of  the  strata.  It  is  more 
like  a  magnificent  river  than  a  stormy 


Torrent  methlnks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopp'd  at  onceamidits  maddest  plunge. 
Motionless  torrent !  silejit  cataract ! 


The  whole  surface  is  white  as  new- 
fallen  snow,  except  along  the 'sides, 
where  the  avJanches  from  the  hills 
have  soiled  its  purity.  There  is  a  hut 
on  the  top  of  Mont-Anvert,  by  the 
side  of  which  we  found  ourselves  about 
mid-day,  but  the  door  being  closed, 
we  despaired  of  reaping  any  advan- 
tage from  iis  existence.  In  a  few- 
minutes,  however,  we  descried  a  dark 
coloured  body  moving  towards  us 
"  with  horrid  stride.-,"  through  a  pass 
among  the  rocks.  At  first  we  were 
undetermined  what  this  might  be  ; 
and,  as  Milton  says,  «'  admired  not 
feared ;"  ere  long,  however,  we  per- 
ceivedthehuman  face  divine,  and  soon 
found  the  person  to  be  the  landlord 
of  the  hut,  who  had  hastened  from 
the  Alpine  heights  to  welcome  us  to 
his  wild  abode.  He  took  the  key 
from  under  a  stone  near  the  house, 
and  ui>hered  \is  in,  when  we  found  a 
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supply  of  good  milk,  and  every  thing 

neatly  disposed  and  in  order.  This 
hut  was  erected  a  good  man}^  years 
ago,  by  order  of  M.  Desportes,  the 
French  resident  at  Geneva.  It  con- 
tains a  table  and  a  few  seats,  and  an 
album  or  livre  des  amis,  in  which  are 
inscribed  the  names  and  de.-ignations 
of  the  visitants,  with  remarks  histori- 
cal, poetical,  critical,  sentimental,  and 
romantic. 

It  is  the  custom  with  most  travel- 
lers merely  to  descend  to  the  ice  from 
this  spot,  which  may  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes^  and  to  traverse  it  for  a  short 
distance  upon  a  flatti.-^h  plain,  more 
free  from  rents  and  cha'-ms  than  tlie 
other  quarters.  We  were  anxious, 
however,  to  do  somewhat  more ;  and 
having  consulted  with  Balma,  in  whose 
skill  and  prudence  we  placed  the  most 
implicit  confidence,  we  determined  to 
advance  some  distance  among  the 
rocks  along  the  borders  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  to  endeavour  to  cross  it  en- 
tirely higher  up  where  it  is  le»s  rug- 
ged, and  then  turning  to  the  leftward 
to  ascend  among  the  snow  to  a  small 
rocky  region,  well  known  under  the 
name  oi'  Le  Jardin,  which  is  very  far 
above  the  usual  height  of  vegetation. 
This  garden,  it  stems,  is  a  noted 
place ;  and  in  ascending  to  it,  besides 
trying  our  prowess  in  journeying 
through  the  still  regions  of  perpetual 
frost,  we  should  enjoy  a  fine  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  surrounding  Nee- 
dles. Being  informed  that  we  could 
not  accomplish  this  journey  and  re- 
turn again  to  the  hut  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time  than  eight  hours,  we 
determined  not  only  to  depart  imme- 
diately, but  to  dispatch  a  messenger 
down  to  Chamounix  to  order  a  com- 
petent supply  of  provisions  for  our- 
selves and  guides  to  be  carried  up  to 
tiie  spot  where  we  then  were,  and 
where  we  proposed  to  pass  the  .night. 
We  therefore  departed  without  delay, 
with  our  long  poles  in  our  hands,  all  in 


high  spirits,  accompanied  by  Jacques 
Balma  des  Dames  of  Chanaounix,  and 
Jean  Riand  of  St  Martin,  who  seem- 
ed to  feel  equally  with  ourselves  the 
glory  of  the  prospect,  and  to  be  alike 
excited  by  the  purity  of  the  mountain 
air. 

Proceeding  for  some  time  along  the 
side  of  the  hill,  and  passing  over 
ledges  of  rocks,  deep  ravines,  and 
chasms  filled  up  with  snow,  we  at 
length,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
got  upon  the  Mer  de  Glace.  On  this 
we  proceeded  for  some  miles,  always 
advancing  in  a  sloping  direction  to- 
wards the  opposite  side,  and  many  a 
fearful  step  we  took  ;  but  all  was  ren- 
dered easy  by  the  consummate  skill 
of  the  scientific  Balma.  There  is  in 
fact  much  more  danger  than  difficulty 
in  an  excursion  of  this  kind.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  step  two  or  three 
feet  across  from  one  wall  of  ice  to 
another,  over  a  fathomless  abyss  ;  but 
if  by  any  accident  the  footing  should 
give  way,  wo€^  to  the  ill-fated  pedes- 
trian, "  for  death  will  be  his  doom.** 
Some  of  these  chasn;s  are  indeed  ter- 
rific. They  are  occasionally  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  broad,  with  a  length  of 
fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  a  depth  of 
nearly  a  hundred  feet.  Sometimes 
the  walls  are  smooth  and  perpendicu- 
lar, at  other  times  swelling  out  into 
vast  globes  of  the  purest  ice,  or  hol- 
lowed into  dark  excavations  and  deep 
and  gloomy  caves.  Some  of  the  chasms 
are  sinuous  and  distorted,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  see  more  than  a  few- 
yards  downwards  ;  but  if  a  large  stone 
(of  which,  though  singular,  there  are 
many  on  the  glaciers)  or  piece  of  ice 
be  thrown  in,  it  is  heard  rebounding 
from  side  to  side,  and  at  last  sullenly 
into  some  deep  pool.  Whenever  these 
ravines  exceed  a  very  few  feet,  it  is 
then  necessary  to  change  one's  course, 
and  walk  along  its  sides  till  some  less 
dangerous  pass  is  offered.  Sometimes 
a  large  mass  of  ice  having  either  fall- 
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^  or  been  formed  across  the  upper 
part  of  a  chasm,  creates  a  natural 
bridge  over  wliich  the  traveller  has  to 
pass,  moving  on  the  top  as  if  he  were 
on  horseback.  This  novel  mode  of 
journeying,  I  must  confess,  made  me 
at  first  not  a  little  nervous.  In  other 
places  the  upper  boundaries  of  the 
chasm  having  given  way,  a  rugged 
flooring  is  formed  over  the  abyss  at  the 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  down  to 
which  yve  require  to  scramble  with  the 
assistance  of"  our  poles,  and  to  re-as- 
cend by  the  aid  of  each  other  on  the 
opposite  side.  In  different  parts  of 
this  magnificent  glacier,  there  are  cir- 
cular holes  in  the  ice  like  perpendicu- 
lar tunnels,  through  which  one  hears 
the  infant  Arveiron  windingamong  the 
vast  excavations  below.  These  open- 
ings seem  to  be  formed  by  the  streams 
of  melted  snow,  which  during  hot  wea- 
ther traverse  the  surface,  and  occa- 
sionally form  small  silvery  cataracts 
over  the  green  and  icy  cliffs  of  the 
glacier.  It  is  indeed  a  glorious  sight, 
and  though 

More  wild,  and  waste,  and  desolate,  than 

where 
The  white  bear,  drifting  on  a  field  of  ice, 
Howls  to  her  sunder 'd  cUbs  with  piteous  rage, 
And  savage  agony, 

yet  containing  many  features  of  rare 
beauty  and  loveliness. 

Having  now  ascended  almost  to  the 
head  of  the  valley,  at  least  to  an  angle, 
which  from  below  appears  to  termi- 
nate it,  we  turned  in  a  rectangular  di- 
rection to  the  leftward,  and  perceived 
the  real  termination  of  the  icy  sea  still 
far  before  us. 

We  had  then  a  very  arduous  ascent 
between  many  broken  and  precipitous 
cliffs,  among  which,  in  sunny  spots,  we 
were  surprised  to  find  a  beautiful  pur- 
ple gentian.  This  fatiguing  labyrinth, 
which,  I  believe,  is  called  the  Couverale, 
we  surmounted  after  half  an  hour's 
toil,  literally  on  hands  and  feet.  I  was 


struck  by  an  appearance  of  renewed 
warmth  and  vegetation  about  this 
neighbourhood,  singularly  as  well  as 
unexpectedly  different  from  the  appa- 
rent extinction  both  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable life  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed. From  this,  and  ether  considera- 
tions, I  incline  to  believe  that  what  we 
call  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  is  ra- 
ther an  accidental  or  adventitious,  tiian 
an  original  and  natural  line.  1  f  wc  were 
to  suppose  an  immense  precipice  tow- 
ering even  as  high  as  Mont  iilanc  it- 
self, but  with  various  parapets,  or  pro- 
jecting ledges,  at  different  height?, 
on  which  a  certain  portion  of  soil  had 
by  some  means  accumulated,  so  as  to 
resemble,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ar- 
tificial vineyards  of  France  and  Switz- 
erland, I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
plants  would  flourish  thereat  a  height 
much  beyond  what  we  now  conceive 
to  be  the  limit  naturally  assigned  them. 
If  it  were  possible,  by  artificial  means, 
to  keep  a  considerable  area  of  ground, 
though  above  the  usual  line  of  vegeta- 
tion, so  free  from  snow,  that  it  should 
only  lie  there  during  the  winter  months, 
we  should  probably  find  many  plants 
taking  rootand  multiplying,  thegrowth 
of  which,  at  such  an  elevation,  we  at 
present  consider  as  entirely  precluded 
'  by  the  intensity  of  ihe  cohi.  If  a  spot 
is  accidentally  laid  bare  by  the  descent 
of  an  avalanche,  or  other  catastrophe, 
it  is  covered  over  by  the  falling  snow 
of  the  ensuing  winter,  and  which  the 
heat  of  anotlier  summer  is  unable  to 
destroy.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  deficiency 
of  external  earthy  surface,  and  the 
consequent  want  of  exposure  to  such 
degree  of  warmth  as  actually  does  ex- 
ist>  rather  than  the  po-itive  cold,  to 
which  I  should  aitribuie  that  almost, 
universal  privation  of  vegetable  life 
observable  among  the  higher  regions 
of  all  alpine  countries.  For  examj)le, 
the  rocky  ground  of  the  Couverale, 
which  I  havejust  mentioned,  is  so  very 
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steep,  that  the  snow  is  never  accu- 
mulated upon  it  during  winter  to  such 
a  depth  as  to  defy  the  summer  heat, 
gentle  though  it  be;  in  consequence 
of  this,  although  it  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  ice  and  snow,  yet  there 
are!  many  specimens  of  mosses,  lichens, 
gentians,  and  even  grasses,  growing 
at  the  foot  of  the  clifi^.  In  fact,  the 
line  of  snow  in  Switzerland,  more 
especially  above  the  valley  of  Cha- 
raounix,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
limit  of  vegetation,  except  in  so  far  as 
by  covering  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
it  necesssarily  obstructs  the  growth  of 
plants.  As  an  additional  proof  of  the. 
natural  mildness  of  the  air,  at  this 
great  l)eight,  during  summer,  I  may 
mention,  ihat  some  time  after  we  had 
ascended  the  Couverale,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  elevated  slope  to 
which  it  conducts,  we  fell  in  with  a 
most  delightful  and  refreshing  little 
stream  of  the  most  pellucid  water, 
which  evidently  springs  from  the  base 
of  some  precipitous  cliff  at  a  consider- 
able height  above  us,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  spot  where  we  then 
stood  by  an  irregular  rocky  channel 
among  the  ice  and  snow.  There  I 
perceived  the  last  and  sole  represen- 
tative of  the  animal  kingdom,  in  a  so- 
litary litrlo  bird,  which  was  chirping 
among  the  mingJed  fragments  of  ice 
and  rock,  with  as  much  chearfulness 
as  the  gayest  chorister  of  the  most 
leafy  grove.  It  appeared  to  me,  from 
its  riiglH  and  motions,  to  be  a  lark, 
most  like  the  Alaucla  Trivialis,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  sure.  If  it  was  so,  the 
geographical,  or  rathef  physical  dis- 
tribution of  that  bird  is  somewhat 
Bingiflar,  as 'with  us  it  occurs  so  fre- 
quently on  the  rocky  ground  of  the 
sea  shore.  I  may  add,  that  a  short 
time  I  cfore  this,  we  observ.ed  two  fine 
eagles  soaring  around  the  highest  sum- 
mits ol  the  Aiguille  tie  Dru,  and,  con- 
scqueinly,  some  thousand  feet  above 
the  spot  wl:crc  we  then  were.     What 


their  species  miglit  be,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  determine,  owing  to  the  pro- 
digious height  at  which  they  flew,  but 
I  believe  the  kind  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  Switzerland,  is  the  falco 
fulvus,  or  ring- tailed  eagle.  We  had 
now  nearly  attained  the  height  of 
9000  feet. 

By  the  route  which  I  have  now  at- 
tempted to  describe,  we  had  entirely 
crossed  the  sea  of  ice,  and,  at  the 
broadest  part,  pursuing,  at  the  same 
time,  a  diagonal  direction,  by  which 
means  we  had  traversed  it  almost  in 
the  centre  from  one  angle  to  another, 
so  that  we  were  now  continuing  our 
journey  to  the  jardin  on  the  left  side 
of  the  valley.  Having  come  almost  on 
a  level  with  it  during  our  nearly  per- 
pendicular ascent  through  the  rocky 
pass  la.>t  mentioned,  our  walk  was  now 
comparatively  easy,  as  we  had  only  to 
traverse  the  side  of  a  hill,  bending  our 
course  gradually  upwards.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  hill  was  so 
steep,  and  the  snow  lay  on  it  to  such 
a  depth,  that  our  footing,  even  though 
we  carefully  followed  the  track  of  Bal- 
nia,  frequently  gave  way.  But  the 
ground  below  being  smooth  and  regu- 
lar, and  the  snow  on  its  surface  equally 
disposed  in  depth,  we- had  no  fear  of 
avalanches,  or  ether  direful  catas- 
trophes, and  therefore  proceeded  with 
the  utujost  alacrity  of  spirit,  though 
many  times  our  feet,  after  one  attempt 
at  advancing,  were  found  to  be  a  good 
deal  farther  back,  than  before  that  at- 
tempt was  made.  Ere  long,  however, 
we  reached  the  jardin  in  safety,  and 
found  that  we  had  accomplished  the 
task  in  no  very  sluggish  style. 

We  had  now  been  for  some  hours 
far  above  the  lin6  of  perpetual  snow, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  speck  of 
ground  to  be  seen  around  us  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  but  the 
clear,  white  expanse  of  snowy  moun- 
tains, rising  magnificently  on  every 
side,  the  surface  of  which  sparkled  iu 
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0  sunbeams   like  myriads    of  the 
brightest  diamonds.  It  was  almost  too 
much  for  the  eye  to  bear,  and  yet  the 
eight  was  so  grand,  so  beautiful,  and 
so  passing  strange,  that  it  would  have 
been  sinful  not  to  gaze  on  it  for  ever. 
There  are  indeed  few  things  in  nature 
so   magnificent  as  the  view   of  the 
wreathes  of  snow  which  cover  the  sum- 
mits of  those  icy  regions,  where  no 
human   footstep  has  ever   trod,    and 
which  have  never  been  darkened,  ex- 
cept by  the  shadow  of  some  sailing 
cloud,  or  the  broad  wing  of  the  eagle. 
The  jardin  itself  is  a  most  desolate 
spot,  and  consists  merely  of  a  sloping 
range  of  tabular  rocks,  in  the  crevices 
of  which  a  few  mosses,  lichens,  and 
other  hardy  plants,  procure  a  precari- 
ous subsistence.     Between  this  place 
and  the  Couverale,  I  perceived  the 
burrows  of  the  marmot,  and,  upon  the 
snow,  the  traces  .of  the  chamois'  feet 
were  frequently  discernible.    Having 
rested  here  only  a  few  minutes,   we 
were  advised  by  our  inimitable  guide, 
to  prepare  for  our  descent,  as  in  the 
event  of  a  more  prolonged  stay,  the 
approach  of  night   before  we   could 
reach  the  hut,  would  render  the  pas- 
sage across  the  ice  dangerous,  if  not 
impracticable.  We  took  his  advice,  and 
had  afterwards  good  reasoifi  to  approve 
his  counsel.     From  the  jardin,  not  of 
plants,  as  it  raii^ht  with  propriety  be 
called,  we  descended,  for  some  time, 
with  great  rapidity,  retracing  our  foot- 
steps on  the  snow.    Some  of  uf,  how- 
ever, descended  at  times  more  quickly 
than  was  either  necessary  or  desirable. 
We  soon  reached  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
the  surface  of  which,  though  sprinkled 
with  snow,  is  so  hard,   that,  except 
partially,  the  traces  of  feet  caAnot  be 
perceived.      We    pursued,    however, 
nearly  the  same  course,  and,  except 
at  one  or  two  places,  crossed  the  chasms 
nearly  at  the  same  spots,  as  during  our 
ascent.     Once,  indeed,  we  were  re- 
duced rather  to  an  awkward  situation. 
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A  new  rent  had  taken  place  in  the 
ice,  which,  for  a  few  seconds,  discon- 
certed even  the  intrepid  Balma.     We 
were  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps  a 
short  way,    by  doing  which   we  got 
upon  another  ridge  of  the  glacier,  and 
then  stepped  across  the  ravine  with- 
out difficulty.  Had  this  change, trifling 
though  it  was,  taken  place  while  any 
one  was  standing  by  the  edge  of  either 
of  the  icy  cliffs,  his  further  progress 
on  the  Mer  de  Glace  would  probably 
have  been   terminated  for  a   season, 
and  he  might  have  been  discovered 
some   two   or   three   thousand   years 
hence,  by  a  second  Pallas,  or  Cuvier, 
as    entire  as   an    jEgyptian    mummy, 
or  elephant   of  the    Lena.      Having 
re-crossed  this  "  Valley   of  Death," 
we    gained    the   slides   of  the    Mont 
Anvert  as  soon  as  possible,  and  mak- 
ing  a  safe,    though  hurried   passage 
through  the  rocks,  and  alongside  of 
'the  precipice  by  which  we  had  passed 
in  the  morning,  where  there  is  only  a 
narrow  ledge  of  a  few  inches  in  breadth 
for  the  feet,  and  the  rough  surface  of 
the  impending  rock  for  the  hands,  we 
gained  the  hut  without  injury  of  any 
kind.  We  were  all  particularly  pleased 
with  the  nice  calculation  of  Balma. 
If  we  had  been  allowed  to  remain  at 
the  jardin  any  longer,  every  five  mi- 
nutes delay  would  have  occasioned,  at 
least,  an  hour's  toil  below  ;  as  it  is 
impossible   to    proceed    on    the   ice, 
either  with  expedition  or  safety,  un- 
less with  broad  day-light,  because  the 
chasms  filled  up  with  clear  blue  ice, 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
filled  with  water. 

Had  we  been  even  ten  minuf  es 
later,  it  would  have  befcn  exceedingly- 
disagreeable,  if  not  dangerous ;  but, 
as  it  was,  every  thing  en<ied  wqU  and 
pleasantly,  and  it  seemed  the  opinion 
of  all,  that  a  more  delightful  excursion 
could  not  have  been  enjoyed. 

The  messengers  whom  we  had  sent 
^  to  Chamounix  had  done  their  di  i/, 
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and  did  not  pass  unrewarded.  They 
had  brought  us  a  plentiful  supply  of 
provisions,  which  were  gratefully  re- 
ceived,and  very  soon  discussed.  There 
was  a  blazing  wood  fire  kindled  in  the 
hut,  which  irradiated  it's  bare  walls. 
We  drew  up  our  forces  around  it, 
guides  and-  all  together,  and  formed, 
1  trust,  a  very  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque group.  After  supper,  we 
made  several  bowls  of  punch,  probably 
the  first  ever  made  of  water  from  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  or  drank  by  one  who 
had  waved  his  bonnet  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Assuredly,  it  was 
most  magnificently  iced,  Balma  de- 
clared it  to  be  guod,  and  no  man  in 
Chamounix,  after  such  a  declaration, 
would  have  been  rash  enough  to  think 
otiierwise.  There,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  a  man's  rank  in  society  depends 
chiefly  on  his  nearer  or  more  distant 
approach  to  the  summit  of  the  kingly 
mountain,and  those  who  have  ascended 
Jusqu*  a  la  cimCy  are  the  most  respected 
for  their  intellectual  power  and  moral 
character.  There  are  three  or  four 
zones  on  the  mountain,  and  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  classes  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  valley.  The  family  of  the 
Balma's  is  in  great  repute,  as  it  con- 
tains three  individuals  who  have  gained 
the  summit  of  Mont  Bianc,  and  of 
their  own  ambition.  Among  the  rising 
generation,  there  are  many  young  men 
of  great  promise  and  repute,  wiio  are 
expected,  ere  long,  to  be  at  the  top  of 
their  profession.  Of  these,  is  the  young 
man  whom  I  formerly  mentioned,  as 
having  given  me  some  information  re- 
garding the  manners  of  the  peasantry 
in  Savoy.  He  assisted  in  carrying  up 
our  provisions  from  the  vale,  and 
formed  one  of  our  company  to  supper 
on  the  mountain,  (fhis  young  gentle- 
man had  an  exctllent  appetite,  "  as 
which  of  us  had  not?")  He  had  ac- 
companied the  Compte  de  L ,  a 

Russian  nobleman,  in  his  attempt  to 
ascend  Mont  Blauc,  a  icw  weeks  be- 


fore our  visit  to  this  country.     This 
northern  pedestrian,  according  to  my 
friend's  account,  proceeded  with  great 
spirit  and   intrepidity,   until  he  was 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  sum- 
mit, when,  unfortunately,  his  feet  be- 
came frost-bitten,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  de.>ist  from  his  undertaking.     He 
descended  with  great  difficulty,  and 
was  removed  to  Lausanne,  where  it     J 
was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  doubt,  'm 
whether  or  not  there  mii;ht  be  a  ne- 
cessity  for  his  losing  his  limbs  by  am- 
putation.   He  is,  however,  now  nearly 
recovered,  and  intends  passing  the  en- 
suing winter  in  Britain.    I  had  a  long 
conversation  regarding  the  particulars 
of  this  journey  with  his  guide,  who 
gave  him  a  high  character,  as  a  very 
brave  and  active  man  ;  but  the  effect 
of  frost   it  is   impossible  for  human 
power  to  resist,  if  its  deadly  influence 
becomes  once  felt.     The  count  con- 
tinued laughing  and  singing   to  the 
last,  and  his  spirit  never  left  him,  even 
when  his  strength  w^s  gone.  The  guide 
with  whom  I  conversed,  was,  judging 
from  his  appearance,  the  very  person 
whom  I  should  have  chosen  for  a  com- 
panion in  such  an  enterprise.     Well 
formed  and  muscular  in  his  person, 
with  an  intelligent  and  determined  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  about  the 
middle  size.     He  shewed  me  the  cer- 
tificate he  received  fr«)m  the  Russian, 
which  bore  that  he  was  the  most  per- 
severing and  intrepid  of  the  guides 
who    had   accompanied    him,    all   of 
whom  were  brave.     He  himself,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  did  not 
sufler  painfully  from  fatigue,   though 
he  fi?lt  sensibly  the  intensity  of  the 
cold,  and  the  difHculty  of  respiration. 
He  had  little  doubt  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  gain  the  summit, 
had  the  Couipte  proceeded. 

During  this  day's  ascent,  I  observed 
somewhat  particularly  the  variations 
in  the  texture  and  appearance  of  the 
snow,  according  to  its  degree  of  alti- 
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tude.  I  think  it  may  be  divided  into 
three  kinds,  or  regions.  It  is  at  first 
hard,  contains  small  portions  of  ice, 
and  has  sometimes  on  its  surface  a 
reticulated  appearance,  or  net-work. 
Thissnow  is  similarin  texture  through- 
out. The  second  region  of  snow  re- 
sembles the  first  on  the  surface.  It 
has  a  reticulated  appearance,  but  is 
not  so  hard,  contains  fewer  spicula 
of  ice,  and  is  of  a  whiter  colour.  When 
a  person  walks  upon  an  untrodden  part 
of  itj  it  sinks  for  some  inches,  and  the 
impression  of  the  foot  is  distinct  and 
well  defined.  It  is  however  finer  and 
softer  below  than  at  the  surface,  and 
this  circumstance  renders  itdisatrree- 
able  to  tiavtl  upon,  because  the  sur- 
face when  pressed  yields  merely  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  foot,  the 
soft  snow  beneath  for  a  few  inches 
offers  no  resistance,  a  greater  space  is 
thus  formed  below,  than  corresponds 
to  the  opening  at  the  surface ;  and  as 
the  foot  is  not  withdrawn  at  the  same 
angle  at  which  it  entered  the  snow,  it 
is  apt  during  a  long  journey  to  be  cut 
or'otherwise  injured.  The  third  re- 
gion is  that  which  has  not  been  affect- 
ed by  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the 
hottest  day,  even  at  the'surface.  It  is 
of  the  purest  and  most  dazzling  white, 
not  reticulated  on  the  surface,  but  per- 
fectly loose,  and  composed  through- 
out of  very  fine  small  grains  ofa  round- 
ish figure,  perfectly  dry,  distinct,  and 
scarcely  ever  by  natural  causes  in  a 
state  of  aggregation.  It  is  this  snow 
which  covers  the  summits  of  the  great 
alpine  chains  inSwitzerland, and  forms 
those  beautiful  wreaths  which  adorn 
the  highest  regions  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  its  majestic  neighbours. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
two  or  three  avalanches,  not  ofa  very 
terrific  kind,  but  large  enough  to  en- 
able us  to  form  a  sufficiently  accurate 
idea  of  the  character  and  general  as- 
pect of  thege  dreadful  engines  of  the 
power  of  nature.  They  are  caused  by 
the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  during 


summer,  loosening  the  hold  which  a 
mass  of  snow,  generally  half  congealed, 
and  in  parts  conver.ed  into  ice,  has 
upon  the  side  of  a  moiiutain,  in  which 
case,  if  the  mountain  be  steep,  the 
whole  descends  into  the  valley  with 
a  force  proportioned  to  its  own  weight, 
and  the  angle  of  \U  descent.  The 
largest  which  fell  during  our  visit  to 
the  Mer  de  Glace  was  unfortunately 
invisible  to  the  eye,  as  the  shoulder  of 
a  hill  intervened — but  the  noise  was 
awful  and  impressive.  It  was  much 
more  like  thunder  ihan  any  thing  else 
to  which  I  could  compare  it — alike 
deep,  broken,  and  reverberating.  For 
a  minute  or  two  after  the  fall  of  the 
principal  mass,  the  loose  pieces  of 
snow  and  ice  which  were  left  exposed 
and  without  support,  were  heard  roll-  , 
ing  at  intervals  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  scite  was  afterwards 
easily  discernible,  from  the  bare  and 
rugged  appearance  of  the  place  from 
which  it  fell.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  striking  than 
such  a  mighty  voice  in  so  still  a  re- 
gion. Avalanches  are  also  frequently 
caused  by  the  snow  falling  for  a  length 
of  time  upon  a  spot  where  it  is  apt  to 
drift,or  assume  a  curved  form;  in  which 
case  the  top  being  exposed  to  the  sun  s 
rays  is  melted  during  the  day  and  fro- 
zen during  the  night — and  thus  by 
degrees  becoming  lieavier  than  that 
part  of  the  mass  which  serves  as  a 
foundation,  the  whole  gives  way,  and 
is  forthwith  precipitated  into  the  val- 
ley. Sometimes,  too,  when  a  heap  of 
snow  has  fallen  or  been  collected  on 
the  surface  of  a  loose  and  slaty  rock, 
that  part  of  the  snow  which  is  melted 
during  the  day  descends  into  the  fis- 
sures of  the  rocks,  and  in'^inuates  it- 
self beneath  the  surface  of  the  upper 
layer  of  the  slaty  substance ;  being 
there  converted  into  ice,  and  its  bulk 
consequently  increased,  the  slaty  sur- 
face is  loosened  and  raised,  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  intervening  stratum  of  ice 
assists  its  motion,  and  the  weight  of 
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the  superincumbent  mass  of  snow  still 
continuing,  the  whole  slips  together, 
and  descends  in  the  form  of  an  ava- 
lanche to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  is 
rendered  the  more  probable,  too,  from 
a  circumstance  which  every  one  who 
has  visited  this  part  of  Switzerland 
must  have  observed,  and  which  cannot, 
I  think,  be  so  well  explained  by  adopt- 
ing any  other  supposition  as  to  the 
probable  cause  of  many  of  the  ava- 
lanches. Along  the  sides  of  the  gla- 
ciers, by  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  ice, 
and  along  the  boundary  of  many  parts 
of  the  snowy  region  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
there  are  large  masses  of  rocks  im- 
bedded in  the  ice,  and  lying  sometimes 
quite  on  the  surface  of  the  rugged 
heaps  of  snow  bordering  the  vallies, 
which,  from  their  form,  characters, 
and  situation,  are  at  once  perceived  to 
have  fallen  from  the  mountains,  and  I 
have  indeed  little  doubt  from  what  I 
have  seen,  that  a  frequent  cause  of  the 
descent  of  avalanches,  is  the  falling 
away  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest, 
or  round  which  they  have  Collected 
and  frozen. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  may  observe, 
that  during  our  excursion  to  the  Jar- 
din,  we  were  in  sucii  a  glow  both  of 
body  and  niind,  during  the  whole  day, 
that  so  far  from  feeling  cold,  or  being 
in  the  slightest  degree  chilled  even 
when  the  sun  was  obscured  by  moun- 
tain mists,  we  felt  warmer  than  we  had 
done  in  the  valley  during  the  preced- 
ing day  ;  and  at  piarticular  times  and 
situations,  when  the  sun  shone  bright, 
and  its  rays  were  reflected  by  a  sheet 
of  rock,  or  even  of  ice  or  snow,  the 
heat  mightalmost  be  said  to  have  been 
excessive.  The  air  itself,  instead  of 
being  cold  and  bleak,  as  it  might  have 
reasonably  been  after  floating  over  a 
wilderness  of  snow,  was  on  the  con- 
trary balmy  and  delightful— 

As  mild  and  fragrant,  as  the  evening  wind 
Passing  in  summer  o'er  the  coffee  groves 
Of  Yemen,  and  its  blessed  bowers  of  balm. 


It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  sight  to  trit- 
jiess  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  under  some  jutting  crag  which 
sheltered  it  from  the  more  cli  illy  blasts, 
a  tuft  of  green  and  mossy  grass,  and 
in  its  centre  a  little  group  of  bright 
purple  flowers.  This  I  observed  fre- 
quently during  the  day,  more  particu- 
larly one  lovely  gentian.  Sometimes 
the  lonely  child  of  the  desert  actually 
leant  its  head  on  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  snow,  over  which  it  dif- 
fused a  beautiful  cerulean  hue, 

That  made  the  rose's  blush  of  beauty  pale. 
And  dimm'd  the  rich'geranium's  scarlet  glow. 

But  to  return  to  the  hut  on  the 
shore  gf  the  Mer  de  Glace,  Before 
going  to  bed,  that  is,  lying  on  chairs 
for  the  night,  I  vralked  out  to  take 
another  view  of  this  magnificent  re- 
gion. The  moon,  almost  at  her  full, 
was  just  rising  from  behind  a  tall  ghost- 
like crag,  which  formed  one  of  tl:e 
boundaries  of  the  valley,  and  suffused 
the  desert  snow  with  her  calm  and  sil- 
very lustre.  The  stars  shone  with  an 
intense  brightness,  and  the  deep  blue 
of  the  heavens  showed  gloriously  over 
the  pale  marble  serenity  of  the  snow- 
covered  mountains.  The  planets  were 
even  more  resplendently  beautiful  than 
from  the  top  of  Rigi,  and  I  observed 
many  brilliant  meteors  shooting  ath- 
wart the  sky.  The  Arveiron,  which  is 
here  only  a  mountain  stream,  was 
heard  in  the  distance  winding  its  wa- 
ters through  the  vast  chasms  of  ice, 
with  a  low  and  moaning  sound,  and 
served  to  render  the  utter  stillness  of 
all  other  objects  more  striking  and  inj- 
prcssive.  The  voice  of  the  avalanche 
had  ceased  with  the  setting  sun,  but 
occasionally  the  freczingof  water  melt- 
ed during  the  day  precipitated  masses 
of  ice  and  snow  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  into  the  glittering  vale. 

Still  all  was  sky,  and  the  white  wilderness. 

And  here  and  there  a  solitary  pine, 

Its  branches  broken  by  the  weight  of  snow. 


MER  DE  GLACE. 
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^e  bad'Httle  repose  during  the 
ftight.  My  own  slumbers  were  haunt- 
ed by  dreamy  images  of  descending 
avalanches  and  icy  cliffs,  and  yawning 
chasmS)  and  fathomless  pools  of  water. 
Just  before  sunrise  I  took  another  view 
of  the  Monarch  of  Mountains,  and  re- 
peated to  myself  Coleridge's  sublime 
hymn : — 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  i  So  long  he  seems  to  hang 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  Sovran  Blanc ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly;  but  thou,  most  awful  form! 
Risest  from  out  thy  silent  sea  of  pines 
How  silently !  Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge ;  but  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  mount,  I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thoughts.  Entranced 

in  prayer, 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

In  the  morning  we  descended  to 
Charaounix  to  breakfast,  not  displeased 
with  having  passed  the  night  some 
hundred  feet  above  the  Glacier  de 
Bois.  At  Charaounix,  before  depart- 
ing, I  visited  a  small  collection  of  mi- 
nerals, native  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  its 
environs.  They  are  interesting,  and 
present  a  concise  and  pleasing  view  of 
the  mineralogy  of  this  surprising  dis- 
trict. Several  other  curiosities  were 
visible,  such  as  a  stuffed  chamois,  and 
some  small  collections  of  alpine  plants 
tolerably  well  [)reserved.  There  were 
also  several  small  boxes  containing  the 
insects  caught  in  the  valley,  among 
which  wereseveralof  the  Lepidopter- 
rus  tribe,  which  I  should  scarcely  have 
expected  to  find  so  near  the  glaciers; 
a  good  many  of  the  genus  Curculio, 
and  some  fine  specimens  of  more  than 
one  species  of  Cerambyx.  The  spe- 
cimens were  all  correctly  enough  na- 
med except  the  Phalsena  Vinula.  The 
person  to  whom  the  above  treasures 
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pertained  seemed  fully  as  great  a  cu- 
riosity as  any  in  his  collection.  He 
seemed  a  most  excellent  creature,  and 
his  attempts  at  pronouncing  the  Lin- 
naean  nomenclature  were  highly  amu- 
sing. He  is  also  a  guide  to  the  gla- 
ciers, and  his  knowledge  of  the  locali- 
ties of  plants  and  minerals  must  ren- 
der him  a  valuable  companion  to  such 
as  follow  scientific  pursuits.  His  name 
is  unfortunately  illegible  in  my  note- 
book. 

Almost  all  the  men  of  Chamounix 
follow  the  occupation  of  guides,  and 
although  under  general  circumstances 
it  may  be  regarded  as  unwise  in  a  peo- 
ple to  prefer  the  higher,  though  more 
precarious  profits  of  such  a  mode  of 
life,  to  the  sure  wages  of  everyday 
labour,  yet  I  believe  in  this  instance 
no  evil  has  as  yet  sprung  from  it.  I 
should  think,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
there  are  not  a  happier  race  of  beings 
upon  the  earth,  and  I  believe  them  to 
be  a  virtuous  one.  When  I  speak  of 
the  happiness  and  virtue  of  such  peo- 
ple as  the  natives  of  Chamounix,  I  do 
not  connect  with  these  words  all  thftt 
poets  have  sung,  or  fancy  pictured  of 
the  golden  age.  I  know  that  perfect 
virtue  exists  not  upon  earth,  and  there- 
fore not  perfect  happiness;  but  still  I 
disbelieve  the  truth  of  that  doctrine 
which  maintains  that  virtue  may  not 
dwell  in  the  habitationsof  the  peasant, 
and  that  poverty  and  vice  are  insepa- 
rable. The  peasant  no  doubt  has  his 
vices  and  his  miseries,  but  how  few 
and  insignificant  may  they  be  !  The 
great  causes  of  great  wickedness  exist 
not  in  the  shades  of  retired  solitude. 
The  vices  which  arise  rather  from  ig- 
norance than  evil  nature,  may  some- 
times be  known  there :  but  it  is  fortu- 
nate, that,  in  most  cases,  the  path  of 
duty  is  plain  even  to  the  most  untu- 
tored, and  where  corruption  does  not 
enter,  ignorance  is  bliss.  As  to  the 
hardships  of  poverty  they  are  indeed 
great ;  but  poverty  means  want,  and 
2c 
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want  is  an  evil  to  which  the  industri- 
ous peasant  is  rarely  subject,  unless 
under  an  injurious  policy,  or  during 
the  desolating  march  of  war.  He  al- 
ways has  sufficient  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  even  a  little  to  gratify  the 
innocent  desires  of  his  heart.  He  en- 
joys the  happiness  resulting  from  all 
the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and  with 
these  I  should  think  many  evils  may 
be  endured  with  little  exertion.  Look 
at  the  face  of  an  inhabitant  of  this 
vale,  male  or  female,  man  or  child, 
and  seldom  will  you  see  in  it  any  thing 
which  does  not  indicate  innocence 
and  happiness.  True,  that  the  sublime 
pleasures  of  science,  or  far  extended 
philanthropy,  are  never  theirs.  But 
why  should  they  ?  It  is  enough  that 
a  few  souls  in  the  whole  world  should 
be  great;  happy  is  it  for  a  nation 
when  its  lower  orders  are  good,  and 
happy  would  it  be  for  our  own  coun- 
try were  all  its  inhabitants  like  the 
simple  natives  "of  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mounix; 

For  them  each  evening  hath  its  shining  star ; 
And  every  Sabbath-day  its  golden  sun. 

Having  bid  a  kind  adieu  to  old  Bal- 
ma,  we  left  Chamounix,  and  had  a  de- 
lightful walk  to  St  Martin  by  the  same 
route  by  which  we  came.  The  day 
was  as  fine  as  possible,  though  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  obscured. 
At  St  Martin  we  were  welcomed  by 
the  beautiful  countenance  formerly  al- 
luded to,  and  passed  a  cheerful  night. 
We  had  part  of  a  chamois  to  supper, 
which  was  excellent,  and  would  have 
tarried  here  another  day  to  enjoy  the 
remainder,  and  visit  some  fine  cave 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood,*  but 


the  expenses  of  our  Alpine  excursion 
had  nearly  exhausted  our  funds,  and. 
no  more  of  the  needful  could  be  pro- 
cured without  sending  to  M.  M. 
Hentsch  at  Geneva,  Besides,  N.  was 
now  quite  hors  de  combat  in  the  way 
of  walking,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
advance  the  greater  part  of  our  stock 
to  carry  him  in  a  four-wheeled  vehicle 
to  Geneva.  We  started,  accordingly, 
next  morning  at  an  early  hour,  over- 
took N.'s  carriage  in  the  course  of 
our  journey,  and  treated  him  to  a 
glass  of  brandy.  The  pass  of  Cluse 
struck  us  less  forcibly  than  when  we 
entered  it  from  the  Genevese  side. 
The  charm  of  novelty,  to  be  sure,  was 
wanting;  but  I  really  believe  it  to  be 
finer  when  approached  by  that  side. 
The  streaming  gold  and  purple  hues 
of  a  fine  sunset,  form  one  half  of  the 
glory  of  this  singular  and  magnificent 
pass;  and,  when  we  re-entered,  it  was 
early  in  the  forenoon.  We  arrived  at 
Geneva  to  dinner. 

As  soon  as  we  had  turned  our 
backs  on  Chamounix,  I  observed  dis- 
tinctly, that  we  all  felt  inclined  to 
walk  rather  quickl}-,  and  paid  less  at- 
tention to  the  objects  around  us  than 
we  had  been  in  use  to  do.  In  fact, 
we  had  finished  our  pilgrimage,  and 
the  idea  of  returning  home  having 
once  entered  our  pericranium,  we 
became  restless  and  unsettled.  The 
functions  of  the  organ  of  inhabitive- 
ness  were  at  work.  The  valley  of 
Chamounix  was  our  utmost  point,  and 
though  we  had  still  to  travel  over  much 
new  and  interesting  scenery,  to  cross 
through  France,  and  revisit  Paris,  yet 
our  chief  pleasure  in  its  contempla- 
tion arose  from  the  knowledge,  that 
the  more  we  saw  of  it  the  nearer  we 


"  De  Cluse  par  la  Vallee  de  Maglan  a  Sallenche,  4 1.  La  Vallte  est  tres-pittoresque 
jusqu'a  Maglan  ;  a  ^  I.  en  avant  de  ce  village,  on  appercoit  au-dessus  du  hameau  de 
la  Balme  fouverture  do  la  grotte  de  meme  nom,  a  la  hauteur  de  1200  p.  au-dessus 
de  Ja  vallpc.     Cette  cavcrnc  se  prolonge  a  620  pas  dans  finterricur  de  la  montagne." 
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iduld  npproach  to  our  respective 
homes.  With  regard  to  my  own  route, 
it  had  been  entirely  altered  latterly 
by  an  accidental  rencontre  with  some 
friends  in  the  central  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, and  I  now  determined  to  ac- 
company them  over  the  Jura  Alps, 
through  Dijon  and  Fontainbleau,  to 
Paris,  for  which  purpose  we  purchased 
a  strong  travelling  carriage  at  Gene- 
va. There  are  many  good  people  in 
the  world  who  lay  down  a  fixed  plan 
of  conduct  from  which  they  upon  no 
account  depart,  even  though  the 
temptation  to  do  so  be  ever  so  strong, 
and  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  ever 
so  great.  These  are  called  steady, 
prudent,  sensible  people,  praised  by 
all  and  loved  by  none.  It  is  amusing 
to  hear  them  talk  of  their  own  inflexi- 
ble steadiness,  and  praise  themselves 
for  a  way  of  thinking  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  severely  punished.  It 
would  seem  that  the  idea  of  having 
kept  to  a  resolution  once  formed,  is 
to  their  minds  more  gratifying  than 
all  the  pleasures  which  might  be  ob- 
tained by  breaking  it;  and  they  whim- 
sically enough  conceive,  that  an  un- 
meaning and  idle  bargain  with  one's- 
self,  is  as  binding  as  an  agreement 
entered  into  with  another.  1  marvel 
that  a  man  of  Mr  Southey*s  good 
sense  should  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  coin  such  a  word  as  reliabili- 
ty, or  that  the  Ancient  Mariner  should 
have  beheld  it  with  the  glistening  eye 
of  approbation. 

1  rose  this  morning  at  an  early 
hour,  and  wandered  among  the  fields 
of  this  beautiful  region, 

Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  famed  of  old, 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flowery 
vales. 

A  narrow  path,  winding  along  the  side 
of  a  steep  bank,  conducted  me  to  a 
place  where  two  large  rivers  joined 
their  water*.    These  I  soon  perceived 


to  be  the  Rhone  and  the  Arve,  ha- 
ving often  heard  of  the  singular  an- 
pearance  caused  by  the  meeting  of 
their  streams.  The  Rhone,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  long  and  quiet  course 
through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  puri- 
fied of  all  intermixture,  and  leaves  the 
lake  of  a  fine  transparent  blue  colour  ; 
whereas  the  Arvc,  deriving  its  origin 
from  the  valley  of  Charaounix,  and 
being  fed  by  streams  from  all  the 
snowy  mountains,  is  of  a  pale-brown 
or  clay  colour,  and  the  two  streams 
meeting  together  a  little  below  Gene- 
va, are  seen  gliding  along  side  by 
side  in  the  same  channel  for  some 
hundred  feet,  and  as  completely  un- 
mixed as  if  there  were  a  wall  of  brasa 
between  their  waters.  Mont  Saleir 
forms  a  fine  object  from  thii<  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  a  long-shaped  moun- 
tain, with  an  exposed  front,  crowned 
by  an  extensive  range  of  precipitous 
rocks,  having  much  the  same  general 
appearance  and  effect  as  those  of  Sa- 
lisbury Crags,  near  Edinburgh.  To- 
wards Mont  Blanc,  the  green  hill 
called  Mole  has  a  fine  effect,  like  a 
magnificent  emerald,  contrasting  its 
fresh  green  verdure  with  the  brilliant 
white  of  the  surrounding  Alps. 

This  same  day  I  also  visited  the 
lowly  dwelling  in  which  Rousseau  was 
born,  and  towards  the  afternoon  walk- 
ed the  length  of  Ferney,  the  residence 
of  Voltaire.  The  latter  house  remains 
exactly  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
left  by  its  famous  occupant.  An  ac- 
quaintance in  Geneva  wondered  why 
1  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
visit  either  the  one  or  the  other,  when 
it  was  known  that  neither  of  their  in- 
habitants was  to  be  seen.  I  did  not, 
of  course,  think  of  explaining  at  any 
great  length  to  tlris  person  what  mv 
motives  were  ;  for,  as  ScheJling  sa^s^ 
to  remain  unintelligible  to  such  a 
mind  is  honour  and  a  good  name  be- 
fore God  and  man.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  should  consider  Geneva  as  a  desi- 
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rable  place  of  residence ;  the  society 
I  understand  is  pleasant  and  not  diffi- 
cult of  access.  The  scenery,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  appeared 
to  me  less  striking  than  that  either  of 
Laussanne,  Thun,  Schwytz,  Berne, 
or  Altorf ;  but  the  views  from  various 

Soints  in  the  vicinity  of  the  range  of 
font  Blanc,  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  Jura  Alps,  are  quite  magni- 
ficent. We  left  it  somewhat  mourn- 
fully on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of 
October. 

One  of  the  most  sublime  sights 
which  I  have  witnessed  during  my 
tour,  was  the  view  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  the  mountains  about  Chamounix, 
from  the  top  of  the  pass  of  Jura,  du- 
ring a  fine  sunset.  It  was  the  last 
scene  which  I  saw  in  Switzerland, 
and  on  that  account  may  have  made 
a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression ; 
for,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  we 
drove  between  high  and  impending 
rocks,  and  ere  long  commenced  our 
descent  into  the  lower  provinces  of 
France.  I  was  never  before  suffici- 
ently impressed  with  a  proper  idea  of 
the  vast  height  of  Mont  Blanc  and  its 
august  companions.  The  pass  alluded 
to  cannot  be  less  distant  than  eighty 
miles,  yet  the  snowy  range  appeared 
go  etherially  clear  and  distinct,  and 
so  far  above  the  surrounding  hills, 
that  I  had  at  times  some  difficulty  in 
convincing  myself  that  it  was  not  com- 
posed of  fleecy  clouds  which  might 
be  dispersed  by  every  breeze,  but  of 
solid  earth  incrusted  with  the  ice  of 


many  centuries.  What  rendered  the 
view  just  mentioned  in  one  respect 
finer  than  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen, 
was,  that  the  sun's  rays  fell  upon  the 
snow  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
assume  in  many  places  a  pale  and 
beautiful  rose  colour.  The  tint  va- 
ried at  different  times;  and  behind 
each  peak  of  snow  the  long  shadows 
of  the  evening  were  distinctly  visible, 
and  afforded  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
sunny  glow  of  the  western  side.  From 
the  same  point  too,  we  had  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  lake,  with  its  calm  and 
glassy  surface  reflecting  the  vine-clad 
shores,  and  the  distant  Alps ;  of  the 
town  of  Geneva  and  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  with  the  junction  of 
that  river  and  the  Arve,  as  well  as  of 
the  rich  meadow-ground  which  lay 
between,  with  the  house  of  Voltaire 
at  Ferney,  and  many  villas.  The  sun 
at  last  was  set,  and  the  shades  of 
night  descended  rapidly.  Already  the 
vallies  were  buried  in  mist  and  gloom. 
The  summits  of  the  secondary  hills 
were  lost,  and  nought  remained  but 
the  highest  peak  of  Mont  Blanc,  which 
shone  in  the  dim  twilight  almost  like 
a  star — 

Like  war*6  wild  pknet  in  a  summer  sky. 

At  last  the  king  of  mountains  hid  his 
majestic  top,  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  "  Vale  augus- 
ta  sedes,  rege  digna  :  Augusta  rupes, 
semper  mihi  memoranda  !** 


ACCOUNT 

OF 

A  DISPUTATION  BETWEEN  A  CHRISTIAN  MONK. 

AND 

THREE  LEARNED  MOHAMMEDANS, 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RELIGION. 
£Transtatedfrom  the  Arabic.'^ 

Mr  Editor, — ^The  subject  of  the  annexed  translation  will,  I  presume,  render  it  not 
undeserving  of  a  place  in  your  Register.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  the  Disputation, 
of  which  I  now  send  you  a  version,  contained  a  considerable  share  of  ingenious  ar- 
gument, and  exhibited  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  the  mode  of  reasoning,  which  the 
Christians  of  the  East  made  use  of  against  the  Mohammedans  ;  besides,  it  appear- 

'  ed  to  contain  every  internal  mark  of  authenticity,  the  circumstances  of  place  and 
time  being  expressly  mentioned,  and  hkewise  had  the  evidence  of  probability  in  its 
favour,  it  being  well  known,  that  learned  Mohammedans  have  frequently  challen- 
ged Christians  to  a  public  disputation.  For  these  reasons  I  resolved  to  translate  it, 
hoping  that  it  might  gain  pubUcity  through  the  medium  of  your  Register.  The 
Arabic  text  is  contained  in  two  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  one  marked  Marsh. 
581,  and  the  other  Marsh.  512.  The  first  of  these  belonged  once  to  the  learned 
Golius,  the  traces  of  whose  pencil  are  observed  in  every  page,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  MSS.  I  have  seen,  that  belonged  to  that  profound  and  indefatigable  scholar. 
The  first  is  most  elegantly  written,  the  second  most  execrably.  In  making  the 
translation,  which  has  been  done  currente  calamo,  I  have  not  been  solicitous  to  give 
the  sense  at  all  times  with  verbal  accuracy,  but  I  hope  I  have  not  failed  to  express 
the  substance.  If  I  have  mistaken  the  sense  of  any  part,  that  must  be  attributed 
to  the  shortness  of  the  time  I  could  bestow  upon  it,  and  will  be  more  excuseable 
on  account  of  another  circumstance ;  for  those  who  know  the  Bodleian  Library,  will 
pardon  any  want  of  attention  or  strict  accuracy  in  one  who  studies  in  that  refrige- 
rating ^|'f;)C1f  jttTfs»eir  in  the  chilling  month  of  December.  -I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c.  Alex.  Nicoh. 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Dec.  7,  1818. 


This  disputation  was  held  in  pre-  Melek  Al-Dhaher  Gazi  Ben  Yusef 
sence  of  the  prince,  surnamed  Melek  Ibn  Aioub,  of  the  family  of  Salah,* 
Almoshammar,   during   the  reign  of    over  the  nation  of  Islam,  in  the  city  of 

*  Melek  Al-Dhaher  Gaiatheddin  Ghazi,  son  of  Saladin,  usurped,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  589,  of  Christ  1193,  the  government  of  Aleppo,  of  which  he  was  already  go- 
vernor, of  Harenc,  Tell- basher,  and  other  places,  after  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
died  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  613,  of  Christ  1216,  at  the  age  of  45  years. 
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Aleppo,  who  was  likewise  lord  of  An> 
tioch,  and  during  the  reigu  of  Leo  * 
the  son  of  Stephen,  king  of  the  Ar- 
menians, in  the  iOth  Indiction,  which 
corresponds  with  the  year  of  our  fa- 
ther Adam,  upon  whom  be  peace, 
6615.  f  It  is  a  circumstance  well 
known,  that  the  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Simeon  Albahri  :|;  presented  him- 
self once  before  the  sultan,  the  lord  of 
Aleppo  and  the  adjacent  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  setthng  some  business 
with  him  relating  to  that  monastery. 
When  he  came  into  the  presence  of  the 
sultan,  together  with  the  monks  who 
accompanied  him,  the  sultan  received 
them  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
gave  orders  that  their  business  should 
immediately  be  settled,  and  requested 
them  to  sit  down,  in  the  meantime,  in 
his  brother's  pavilion.  Among  the 
monks  who  accompanied  the  abbot, 
was  avenerable  personage,  far  advanced 
in  years,  of  supereminent  wisdom,  and 
most  profound  knowledge, whose  hoary 
locks  attracted  the  respect  of  all,  and 
whose  manners  were  so  courteous  and 
agreeable,  that  the  eyes  of  all  men 
were  fixed  upon  him  by  a  kind  of 
charm.  This  man  had  been  an  in- 
mate of  the  monastery  from  his  early 
youth,  and  had  rendered  himself  re- 
markable for  his  exemplary  practice 
of  all  those  virtues,  which  peculiarly 
adorn,  and  are  required  in  the  monas- 
tic life  ;  he  had  also  been  abbot  of  the 
monastery  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  until  old  age  obliged  him  to 
resign  that  office.  His  name  was  Fa- 
ther George,     As  soon  as  he  was  pre- 


sented to  the  prince,  the  brother  of 
Melek  Almoshammar,  that  prince 
treated  him  in  the  most  honourable  and 
respectful  manner,  and  had  such  plea- 
sure in  looking  upon  him,  that  he  could 
scarcely  withdraw  his  eyes  from  him  ; 
he  then  made  him  come  near  to  himself, 
and  sit  down  by  him.  When  the  ab- 
bot went  back  to  the  sultan,  in  order 
to  settle  his  business  finally,  the  prince 
took  the  old  man  by  the  hand,  and  be- 
gan to  converse  with  him,  and  to  ask 
him  concerning  the  monastery  and  the 
monks,  concerning  their  mode  of  life, 
their  conduct,  and  occupations.  We 
shall  here,  then,  commemorate  some 
of  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by 
the  prince. 

Prince.  O  monk,  do  you  eat  flesh  ? 

Old  Man.  No  j  in  general  we  do 
not. 

Prince.  Have  you  any  intercourse 
with  women  ? 

Old  Man.  No  ;  we  fly  from  them, 
and  never  approach  them. 

Prince.  But  wherefore  .^  surely  the 
supreme  God  created  man  male  and 
female  ;  and  surely  he  did  not  forbid 
the  eating  of  flesh. 

Old  Man.  We  do  not  forbid  mar- 
riage, nor  the  eating  of  flesh.  But  it 
is  our  study  to  aim  at  the  attainment 
of  a  life  resembling  the  divine,  and 
immaterial,  and  w?  endeavour  to  ap- 
proach as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  pure 
immaterial  essence  of  God,  by  the  spi- 
ritualization  of  the  body.  Iron,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  brought  near  the  fire, 
and  is  united  to  it  by  fusion,  in  the  same 
proportion  loses  its  dross  and  grosser 


*  About  the  year  of  Christ  1189,  Livon  or  Leo,  son  of  Stephen,  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  Armenia,  as  guardian  of  the  two  sons  of  the  preceding  king  Rupin.  He 
died  in  the  year  1219. 

t  In  MS.  Marsh  519,  the  year  of  the  world  is  said  to  be  6725,  which,  according  to 
the  Constantinopolitan  a^ra  of  the  world,  corresponds  with  the  year  of  Christ  1217. 
The  year  6615  corresponds  with  that  of  Christ  1 123.  The  first  of  these  dates,  there- 
fore, appears  to  be  the  true  one,  namely  A.  D.  1217. 

X  AUBahri  means  that  which  has  any  relation  to  the  sea.  I  find  the  monastery 
of  Simeon  Al-Bahri  mentioned  by  Assemani,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Cata- 
logue of  the  MSS,  of  t)ie  Vatican,  p.  95. 
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^f^and  according  as  water  is  pure 
and  transparent,  so  is  the  light  of  the 
sun  diffused  through  it ;  and  you  see 
that  transparent  bodies,  in  proportion 
to  the  fineness  of  their  texture  and 
transparency,   admit  the  rays  of  the 
light  to  pass  through  them.    But  you 
hkevvise  know,  that  the  clouds  ascend- 
ing from  the  earth  darken  the  sun,  and 
obstruct  his  light ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, O  prince,  the  rational  intellect, 
which  contains  part  of  the  divine  es- 
sence, is  darkened  by  a  life  of  sin  and 
effeminacy  ;  and  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  that  darkness,  we  are  removed 
from  God  ;  and  according  to  our  re- 
moval from  God,  we  are  enthralled  by 
the  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  the  love 
of  ihe  present  life.     We  are  not  pro- 
hibited from  the  eating  of  flesh  and  in- 
tercourse with  women  only,  but  from 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  from 
all  those  things  which  are  sources  of 
pleasure   to   the  five    senses.      Upon 
this  ground,  we  hope  for  our  portion 
of  happiness  with  God  in  his  paradise 
and  everlasting  kingdom  ;  for  Christ 
told  us,  "  that  we  should  not  receive 
joy  and  gladness  in  the  world  to  come, 
unless  we  endured  sorrow  and  misery 
in  this  transitory  world."    On  this  ac- 
count, we  suffer  misery  in  this  perish- 
able and  fleeting  world,  in  order  that 
we   may  receive   peace   in   the  world 
which  is  imperiahable  and  everlasting. 
Prince    Your  words,  O  monk,  indi- 
cate what  is   right,  and  the  genuine 
truth.    But  surely  God  hath  gracious- 
ly bestowed  upon  us  all  things,  and 
allowed   us  the  proper  enjoyment  of 
ihem  ? 

Old  Man.  Yes  ;  but  your  prophet, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  given  you  a 
slack  and  easy  rein,  who  has  allowed 
you  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of 
pleasures,  and  has  promised  you  after 
this  life  a  paradise,  in  which  you  will 
enjoy  every  kind  of  sensual  pleasure, 
according  to  his  words,  "  1  will  give 
you  a  river  of  milk,  and  a  river  of  ho- 


ney, and  a  river  of  wine,  and  black- 
eyed  nymphs." 

When  the  prince  and  the  monk  had 
proceeded  thus  far  in  their  conversa- 
tion, three  learned  moslims,  whose 
robes  exhaled  the  perfume  of  musk, 
arrived,  and  made  the  due  salutations 
and  invocations  of  felicity  to  them. 
The  prince  embraced  them,  returned 
their  salutations,  and  made  room  for 
them  to  sit  down  These,  immediate- 
ly regarding  the  monk  with  attention, 
began  to  address  the  prince  in  the 
Turkish  language,  and  asked  him 
whence  the  monk  came,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  his  coming  into  his  pre- 
sence. The  prince  replied,  he  belongs 
to  the  monastery  of  Simeon,  and  came 
to  us  on  account  of  some  business  re- 
lating to  the  monastery,  to  be  settled 
by  the  sultan  my  brother,  whom  may- 
God  glorify.  What  think  you,  added 
the  prince,  of  his  person  and  appear- 
ance ?  One  of  them,  then,  whose  name 
was  Abu'Dhaher  ofBagdady  said,  As 
my  life  is  devoted  to  you,  O  prince, 
every  thing  in  him  is  pleasing  and  be- 
coming, and  his  countenance  is  agree- 
able. What  a  pity  it  is  that  he  is  a 
Christian  !  M-Moslim  said.  As  our 
Lord  commands.  He  then  would 
have  commenced  a  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Prince.  Are  you  then  resolved  to  dis- 
pute with  himon  the  subjectof  religion? 
'Then  the  one  began  to  regard  the 
other  ;  and  at  length  one  of  them,  who 
was  called  Abu-Sdlame  Ihn  Saad  of 
Mosul,  advanced  forward,  and  thus 
addressed  the  monk  :  "  We  reverence 
your  Messiah,  and  we  glorify  his  power, 
and  we  exalt  his  dignity  above  that  of 
all  prophets,  excepting  Mohammed, 
the  prophet  and  apostle  of  God.  But 
you  Christians  lower  his  dignity^,  and 
do  not  attribute  to  him  the  honour  due 
to  him,  although  the  most  high  God 
honoured  and  dignified  him,  and  sent 
down  to  him  the  Koran,  as  a  light, 
and  guidance,  and  mercy  from  the 
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Lord  of  worlds.  And  you  Christians 
dieny  that  he  is  the  prophet  of  God ; 
for  which  he  will  certainly  bring  you 
to  account  in  the  day  of  the  resur- 
rection and  judgment. 

Old  Man.  Know,  Abu-Salame,  that 
every  place  has  its  meet  language,  and 
every  question  its  proper  answer.  We 
did  not  come  into  your  country  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  an  argument 
about  religion.  We  came  in  the  cha- 
racter of  supplicants  ;  it  would  not, 
therefore,  be  proper  for  us  to  say  any 
thing  to  you,  except  that  which  would 
be  agreeable  to  you,  and  would  be  well 
received.  Besides,  I  know  that  vehe- 
mence is  common  among  you,  and  a 
custom  in  which  you  glory,  as  one  of 
your  own  writers  has  testified. 

jtihu-Salame,  We  are  respecters  of 
faith  and  equity,  and  there  is  no  one 
here,  who  will  say  any  thing  to  you, 
which  is  not  consistent  with  propriety, 
if  you  yourself  do  not  advance  any 
falsehood  instead  of  the  truth.  The 
prince  then  turned  round  towards  the 
monk,  and  said  to  him,  "  O  monk,  I 
am  a  believer  in  the  Christianity  pro- 
fessed by  the  Greeks,  *  and  you  may 
answer  what  you  please  without  fear." 
He  then  took  a  seal-ring  from  his  fin- 
ger, and  put  it  upon  that  of  the  monk. 

Old  Man,  O  Abu-Salame,  I  shall 
not  advance  any  falsehood  instead  of  the 
truth,  although  the  perversity  of  your 
nature  may  incline  you  to  think  what 
is  true  is  false.  With  regard  to  your 
objection,  that  we  do  not  honour  Mo- 
hammed, nor  admit  that  he  is  the  apos- 
tle of  the  Most  High,  or  a  prophet,  I 
shall  give  you  a  clear  explanation  and 
demonstration  on  this  point. 

Abu-Salame.  Yes  ;  do  so,  if  you 
are  able  ;  but  no  doubt  you  can,  after 
due  consideration. 

Old  Man.  The  truth  shall  be  mani- 


fest, and  deceit  discovered.  Do  not 
you  allow  that  God  is  the  Creator  of 
all  created  things  ? 

Abu-Salame.  Yes ;  God  created 
every  thing  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  by 
his  word  and  command. 

Old  Man.  Is  there  any  world  crea- 
ted by  any  other  God  ? 

j^bu'Salame.  No  ;  the  universe  was 
created  by  one  God,  the  same  whom 
we  serve,  and  beside  whom  there  is  no 
God. 

Old  Man.  Do  you  think  that  God 
wishes  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
world,  or  only  of  a  particular  nation 
out  of  his  whole  creation,  and  gives  to 
destruction  all  others  ?  or,  do  you  not 
allow,  that  God  is  self-sufficient  and 
beneficent  ?  If  you  say  that  God  does 
not  wish  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
world,  then  you  reduce  the  supreme 
Creator  to  a  character  of  poverty  and 
parsimony,  and  make  him  like  a  cer- 
tain man,  who  prepared  a  feast  for  a 
hundred  men,  and  when  another  hun- 
dred came,  he  said.  Go  away,  I  have 
no  food  for  you  ; — a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  his  poverty  and  parsimony. 

Abu-Salame.  God  is  certainly  not 
as  you  describe,  and  I  admit  and  con- 
fess, that  he  is  self-sufficient,  benefi- 
cent and  kind,  the  Creator  of  all  crea» 
ted  beings,  and  is  desirous  of  their  sal- 
vation. 

Old  Man.  If  God  wished  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  world,  Mahom- 
med  would  necessarily  have  been  sent 
as  his  apostle  to  the  whole  world.  It 
is,  moreover,  necessary,  that  he  who 
declared  his  own  mission,  and  said  that 
he  was  the  apostle  of  God,  should  have 
had  with  him  some  apostolic  power,and 
some  convincing  proof,  testifying  that 
he  was  the  apostle  of  God. 

jibuSalame,  What  power  and  what 
proof  ? 


•  The  prince  calls  himself  a  son  of  Christianity,  by  which  he  must  mean  that  he 
either  had  openly  embraced  it,  or  was  secretly  attached  to  its  cause.  The  word,  which 
is  translated  Greeks,  may  be  understood  as  including  the  Romans,  or  Europeans,  or 
itt  general  aU  those  who  inhabited  tJbe  country  called  by  the  Arabians  Al-Roum. 
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Old  Man,  Such  as  the  apostles  of 
Christ  had. 

AbuSalame.  What  were  they  ? 

Old  Man,  Three  things — ^the  per- 
formance of  miracles,  the  power  of 
speaking  in  all  languages,  and  their 
preaching  throughout  the  whole  world: 


country  to  country.  We  find  like- 
wise a  proof,  that  they  must  hare  been 
able  to  speak  all  languages,  for  no 
where  is  there  found  a  nation,  or  lan- 
guage, or  tongue,  in  which  the  wor- 
ship of  Christ  is  not  celebrated.  The 
prophet  David  foretold,  many  genera- 


whereas,  the  contraries  of  these  three    tions  before  the  apostles,  that  they 
requisites  are  found  in  your  prophet.       would  speak  in  all   tongues,  saying. 


Abu-Salame.  Explain  yourself. 

Old  Man.  The  three  things  prac- 
tised by  your  prophet  were,  the  inspi- 
ration of  terror  by  the  sword,  indul- 
gence, and  sophistical  argument. 

Here  the  monk  turned  towards  the 
prince,  and  said  to  him,  O  prince,  may 
God  uphold  your  power  and  glory, 
supposing  a  person  should  in  these 
times  come  to  you,  professing  to  be  a 
messenger  sent  you  by  the  Chaliph 
for  any  particular  object,  but  have 
with  him  no  letter  from  the  Chaliph, 
nor  seal,  nor  any  token  whatsoever, 
would  you  be  assured  that  he  was 
really  the  messenger  of  the  Chaliph  ? 

Prince.  No  j  I  should  treat  him  as 
he  deserved,  and  punish  him  properly. 

AbuSalame.  But  what  is  your  ar- 
gument and  demonstration  to  prove, 
that  the  apostles  of  Christ  possessed 
this  power,  and  the  several  faculties 
of  working  miracles,  speaking  in  all 
tongues,  and  preaching  throughout  the 
world  ? 

Old  Man.  The  proof  is  before  you, 
and  the  demonstration  is  manifest  be- 
fore your  eyes  ;  for  whether  you  go 
to  the  east,  or  travel  to  the  farthest 
west,  or  turn  to  the  Kiblah,  *  or  the 
north,  you  will  there  find  the  worship 
of  the  Messiah  established  ;  and  there 
is  no  region  of  the  world,'in  which  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  found  to  be 
professed.  This  is. a  clear  proof,  that 
the  apostles  of  Christ  must  have  tra- 
velled through  the  whole  earth,  from 


*<  their  voice  went  out  through  the 
whole  earth,  and  their  speech  pervaded 
the  regions  of  the  world."  f  This  is 
a  plain  proof,  that  the  apostles  spoke 
all  languages.  Have  you,  Abu-Salame, 
any  thing  to  object  to  these  two  ar- 
guments ? 

Abu-Salame.  This  is  quite  evident 
— there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Old  Man.  It  now  remains  for  me  to 
prove,  that  they  did  not  perform  mi- 
racles and  wonders  by  their  own  power, 
but  by  that  which  sent  them.  This 
appears  from  the  submission  made  to 
their  commands  by  barbarous  nations, 
the  difficulty  of  exhorting  mankind, 
their,  preaching  and  inculcating  doc- 
trines with  gentleness,  not  by  menaces, 
the  power  of  the  sword,  the  conferring 
of  riches,  elegance  of  language,  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  ;  for  they 
were  men  destitute  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  devoid  of  the  knowledge  of 
books,  the  greater  number  of  them 
having  been  fishermen  and  tent-makers. 
But  the  power  which  they  received ' 
from  Christ,  who  sent  them,  enriched 
them  with  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
and  of  existing  things ;  for  when  Christ 
sent  them  to  preach  through  the  whole 
world,  he  appeared  to  them  after  his 
resurrection,  and  came  into  the  cham- 
ber where  they  were,  although  the 
door  was  shut,  and  first  of  all  he  gave 
them  his  salutation  of  peace,  (for  they 
feared  the  Jews),  then  he  breathed 
upon  them,  saying,  *'  Receive  ye  the 

♦  That  part  of  the  heavens  to  which  men  direct  their  faces  in  prayer.  Here  it  is 
synonymous  with  south. 

t  Psal.  xix.  4.  The  monk  seems  t6  quote  from  memory.  The  words  do  not  agree 
with  the  Polyglot  version  of  the  Psalms.  This  observation  ap|)lies  also  to  the  subse- 
quent citations  of  scripture. 
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Holy  Ghost,  who  will  be  your  protec- 
tion, by  whose  power  ye  shall  raise  the 
dead,  cure  diseases,  be  victorious  over 
kings,  put  to  silence  the  eloquent,  and 
put  an  end  to  error  ;  if  ye  forgive  men 
their  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  them  ; 
and  if  ye  retain  their  sins,  they  shall 
be  retained  ;  ye  have  received  freely, 
3^'ive  therefore  freely.'*  He  also  said 
to  them,  "  Carry  with  you  neither 
staff,  nor  sack  for  provisions,  nor 
clothes,  nor  shoes,  nor  brass  in  your 
purses.'*  Tell  me  now,  what  could  be 
more  severe  than  this  poverty,  and  so 
vik  a  condition  ?  If  you  think  that 
their  precepts  and  commands,  or  ra- 
ther those  of  Christ  the  Lord,  were 
light  and  easy,  hear  what  those  were  : 
•*  To  him  who  strikes  you  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  your  left  ;  to  him  who 
wishes  to  take  your  coat,  give  also 
your  cloak ;  to  him  who  compels  you 
to  go  a  mile,  go  two  ;  love  your  ene- 
mies ;  bless  those  that  curse  you  ;  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you."  Say, 
who  would  have  attended  to  such  se- 
vere precepts,  or  attempted  the  per- 
formance of  them,  if  the  sight  of  mi- 
racles had  not  astonished  all  men,  and 
convinced  them  of  this  truth  ?  But  if, 
O  Moslem,  you  do  not  assent  to  the 
truth  of  these  things,  from  the  per- 
verseness  of  your  nature,  and  your  miiid 
is  not  sufiiciently  convinced,  consider 
with  yourself,  and  reflect  upon  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles.  They 
preached  before  eloquent  and  learned 
men,  before  kings  and  common  men, 
saying.  Believe,  O  people,  in  God, 
who  was  born  of  a  virgin,  who  ate 
und  drank,  who  was  beaten  and  re- 
ceived stripes,  who  was  derided,  and 
gpit  upon  and  buffetted,  who  had  a 
crown  of  thornsi  placed  upon  his  head, 
who  was  crucified,  who  died,  was  bu- 
ried, and  rose  again.     No  one  listened 


to  their  words,  but  they  called  them 
liars,  mocked,  beat,  and  persecuted 
them.  When  they  declared  before 
the  congregations  of  men  wonderful 
things,  every  one  who  heard  them  dis- 
believed them.  They  said,  O  people, 
bring  to  us  the  naked,  the  aged,  the 
dead,  and  all  that  are  afflicted  with  dis- 
ease. And  the  disciples  said,  in  the 
name  of  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  the 
Jews  crucified  in  the  days  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  Rise  up,  thou  dead,  and  let 
the  breath  of  life  return  to  thee.  Thus, 
also,  the  eyes  of  the  blind  were  opened, 
the  maimed  were  restored  to  sound- 
ness of  body,  and  every  kind  of  disease 
was  cured.  Mankind,  therefore,  were 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  words 
by  their  deeds,  and  believed  in  their 
God  and  the  doctrines  they  preached  ; 
their  actions  bore  testimony  to  their 
words,  manifesting  the  truth  of  their 
religion;  and  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
angels  and  men,  kings  and  common 
men,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
have  borne  testimoHy,  that  the  apostles 
were  the  messengers  and  ministers  of 
God,  and  that  their  religion  is  the  re- 
ligion of  truth.  Even  your  prophet, 
Mohammed,  testifies  the  truth  of  their 
words  and  their  gospel,  when  he  says 
in  the  Koran,  *'  Truly  we  sent  down 
the  Koran,  confirming  that  which 
was  before  revealed  in  the  lavir  and 
the  gospel  :"  *  if,  then,  your  book 
and  your  prophet  both  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  you  must  like- 
wise admit  its  truth  ;  if  you  deny  this, 
then  you  deny  the  truth  of  your  book 
and  your  prophet. 

Abu-Salame,  I  allow  the  truth  of 
the  gospel ;  but  you  have  altered  it, 
and  accommodated  it  to  your  own  pur- 
poses and  wishes.  -|- 

Old  Man.  If  you  will  listen  to  me, 
I  shall  give  you  a  proof,  that  you  can- 


*  See  KoraUj  chap.  ill.  beginning. 
^  t  It  is  a  common  argument  with  the  more  ignorant  ^Mohammedans,  that  the  Chris- 
tians have  corrupted  the  gospel,  and  have  taken  away  from  it  the  direct  evidence  for 
tiie  coming. of  l\Iohummcd. 
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not  possibly  deny,  so  that  at  last  you 
will  feel  the  same  shame,  that  one  would 
feel,  who  should  wish  to  obstruct  the 
light  of  the  sun  with  his  hand.  Can 
you  inform  me,  O  Abu-Salame,  how 
many  years  passed  between  the  time 
of  Christ  and  Mohammed  ? 
Abu-Salamc.  I  do  not  know. 
Old  Man.  Then  I  shall  tell  you— 
six  hundred  years  and  upwards. 

Prince.  I  believe  you  speak  the 
truth,  for  I  recollect  I  have  found  the 
same  account  in  some  of  our  written 
histories. 

Old  Man.  But  is  it  not  true,  that 
Christians  have  been  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  ? 

Abu-Salamc.  Yes. 
Old  Man.  As  they  are  also  in  our 
times  ? 

Ahu-Salame.  Yes. 
Old  Man.  Is  it  possible  that  one 
could  enumerate  the  gospels,  which 
were  in  various  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  in  different  languages  and  tongues? 
AbiiSalamc.  No  ;  impossible. 
Old  Man.  Supposing,  then,  that  one 
people  of  the  west  had  altered  their 
copies  of  the  gospels,  how  could  their 
alterations  have  extended  to  those,  who 
inhabited  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
east,  whose  speech  and  language  were 
different,  and  likewise  to  those  of  the 
south  and  the  north,  whose  languages 
were  likewise  different  ?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible tliat  the  gospel  could  have  been 
corrupted?  If  innumerable  copies  had 
been  altered,  there  would  be  found 
many  copies  different  from  many  o- 
thers,  for  it  is  impossible  they  should 
all  coincide.  But  if  you  travel  through 
the  whole  world,  to  east,  west,  south, 
and  north,  you  will  find  the  gospel  in 
all  languages  entirely  coinciding  with 
that  which  was  delivered  by  the  apos- 
tles, the  messengers  of  the  Messiah, 
and  no  one  copy  to  differ  from  another. 
I  shall  give  an  example  to  prove  the 
truth  of  my  assertion.  Supposing  a 
man  should  come  in  these  our  times,  and 
would  reveal  a  Korao,  different  from 


the  one  now  received  among  you,  and 
should  tell  you,  this  is  the  Koran  that 
was  sent  down  to  the  prophet,  al- 
though in  reahty  it  was  not,  would  you 
beheve  him  ? 

Abu-Salamc.  No ;  we  should  in- 
stantly torture  or  kill  any  person  bring- 
ing such  a  pretended  revelation  to  us. 
Old  Man.  If,  then,  your  sacred  vo- 
lume, being  in  "one  language,  and  one 
diction  only,  cannot  possibly  have  been 
altered,  how  is  it  possible  that  any  one 
could  have  corrupted  the  gospel,  which 
was  dispersed  through  the  inhabited 
world  among  nations  differing  in  lan- 
guage from  one  another  ?  Besides  this, 
we  have  sound  arguments  and  clear  de- 
monstrations, which  prove  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  now  advanced,  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  those 
things  which  the  prophets  of  ancient 
times  prophesied  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah and  his  apostles.  These,  however, 
I  shall  give  you  as  concisely  as  possi- 
ble, fearing  I  might  weary  your  pa- 
tience by  a  long  explanation. 

Abu-Salamc.  And  Mohammed  is 
held  by  you  to  be  inferior  in  dignity 
to  Christ,  and  his  apostles  ? 

Old  Man.  Is  it  right  to  consider  the 
slave  equal  to  the  lord,  the  created  to 
the  Creator,  a  human  being  to  God  ? 
Abu-Salamc.  Do  we  not  know,  O 
monk,  that  Mohammed  is  the  apostle 
and  prophet  of  God, 'that  he  guided 
the  people  of  Ishmael,  and  converted 
them  from  idolatry  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  living  God,  Uke  Christ  and  the 
apostles? 

Old  Man.  1  know  that  Mohammed 
usurped  authority  over  the  Arabians, 
the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  I  allow  that 
he  was  the  guide  of  that  nation,  and 
that  he  converted  them  from  idolatry 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  God,  but 
not  to  the  true  knowledge,  because  his 
object  was  to  gain  an  ascendency  over 
them,  and  subject  them  to  an  obedience, 
which  was  so  extremely  severe,  that 
he  could  not  teach  them  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  Creator     And  pro- 
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vided  you  can  command  enough  of  pa- 
tience and  attention,  I  shall  state  to 
you  certain  arguments,  which  are  quite 
satisfactory  to  me,  and  to  those  of  my 
faith,  in  regard  to  Mohammed;  and 
shall  explain  why  we  do  not  consider 
ourselves  constrained  to  esteem  him 
either  a  prophet  or  an  apostle. 

Abu-Salame.  As  the  prince  has  al- 
lowed you  to  speak  unrestrainedly, 
given  you  full  security,  and  permitted 
you  freely  to  speak  your  mind  con- 
cerning Mohammed,  you  may  now  say 
whatever  you  please. 

Prince,  O  Abu-Salame,  the  monk 
speaks  only  about  what  relates  to  the 
Koran,  and  what  is  right  and  agreeable 
to  truth  and  right  reason. 

Abu-Salame.  Be  it  so ;  what  now 
have  you  to  say  concerning  Mohammed  ? 

Old  Man,  Know,  O  Abu-Salame, 
that  Mohammed  was  an  Arab,  of  the 
family  of  Koreish,  of  the  nation  of  Ish- 
mael,  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian, 
the  wife  of  Abraham.  He  was  one  of 
the  wandering  tribes,  and  a  person  of 
an  elegant  form.  He  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  sacred  habitation  (Jerusa- 
lem). It  happened  that  he  attached 
himself  to  a  Christian  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  sect,  called  Boheira,  *  who,  in 
consequence  of  some  enquiries  he  made 
concerning  his  reHgion,  found  that  h« 
belonged  to  a  people  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  God,  namely,  the  de- 
scendants of  Ishmael.  Their  worship 
was  paid  to  a  certain  idol,  called  Al- 
Acbar  ;  \  the  prayers  they  offered  to 
which,  were  poems  on  the  subject  of 


desire  and  love,  written  upon  tablets, 
and  suspended  upon  the  idol ;  which 
poems  werecalled  the  seven  MoaUacaU% 
When  Baheira  found  he  was  of  that 
nation,  he  had  compassion  upon  him» 
and  shewed  him  the  greatest  kindness 
and  friendship  ;  he  instructed  him  in 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  read  to 
him  parts  of  the  Gospel,  the  Law,  and 
the  Psalms.  When  Mohammed  re- 
turned to  his  country  and  his  people, 
he  declared  to  them  his  conviction, 
that  they  were  in  most  manifest  error, 
and  that  their  idolatry  was  vain,  un- 
profitable, and  pernicious.  They  said, 
what  is  this,  O  Mohammed  ?  I  have 
found,  replied  he,  the  true  God.  Who 
is  he,  said  they,  and  what  is  his  name  ? 
Mohammed  replied,  it  is  He  who  cre- 
ated the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all 
the  created  things  therein  :  He  hath 
sent  me  to  you  this  day  as  a  light  and 
mercy  from  him  to  you,  and  a  great 
benefaction  towards  you.  They  said, 
let  us  behold  him,  and  where  is  he  ? 
He  answered,  he  is  in  heaven,  and 
seeth  all,  but  is  himself  not  seen.  They 
said,  we  have  a  God,  whom  we  serve 
and  venerate,  whose  worship  we  have 
received  from  our  forefathers  and  pre- 
decessors, who  giveth  us  every  thing 
that  our  souls  love,  and  what  our  wish- 
es and  inclinations  desire,  even  all  the 
things  we  possess.  Mohammed  re- 
plied, the  God  who  sent  me  to  you, 
said.  That  he  would  freely  bestow  upon 
you  whatever  you  desired,  who  is  of 
infinite  power,  and  whose  glory  is  ex- 
alted far  above  your  conceptions.  They 


•  *'  The  general  opinion  of  Christians  is,  that  the  chief  help  Mohammed  had  in  the 
contriving  his  Koran,  was  from  a  Nestorian  monk,  named  Sergius,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  person  with  the  monk  Boheira,  with  whom  Mohammed,  in  his  younger 
years,  had  some  conference  at  Bossa,  a  city  of  Syria  Damascina,  where  that  monk 
resided."     Sale's  Koran,  (Lond.  1734.  4to.)  p.  223,  note. 

t  Acbar  means  "  the  most  powerful."  This  name,  Mohammed  said,  belonged  on- 
ly to  the  true  God,  and  he  made  use  of  this  allusion  in  converting  the  Arabians  from 
idolatry. 

X  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Moallacat  is  different  from  the  received  one. 
Those  precious  compositions,  which  the  Arabians  honour,  by  placing  in  the  highest 
rank  of  their  literatiure,  were  called  Moallacat,  or  "  suspended,"  because  they  merited 
to  be  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  sanctuary  of  Mecca,  the  ancient  and  ven  erated  Caab^ 
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^•eaid,  What  is  he  ?  Mohammed  answer- 
ed, it  is  He  who  will  transport  you  in- 
to Paradise,  in  which  there  is  exu- 
berance of  food  and  drink,  and  the 
unrestrained  love  of  women.  They  said, 
what  kind  of  food,  and  drink,  and  en- 
joyment ?  He  replied,  a  river  of  milk, 
a  river  of  honey,  a  river  of  wine,  and 
black-eyed  maids,  never  deflowered, 
and  never  afl'ected  by  age.  They  said, 
Art  thou  the  prophet  of  God?  He 
said.  Yes.  They  replied,  but  we  fear 
our  god  Acbar.  Mohammed  said  to 
them,  Worship  God,  and  reverence  him. 
Who  is  Acbar?  One  company  of  them 
then  said,  We  believe  in  God,  and  in  the 
truth  of  his  apostle.  This  company 
was  immediately  followed  by  another 
company  of  the  family  of  Koreish,  to 
which  Mohammed  belonged,  and  this 
company  of  the  Koreish  was  soon  join- 
ed by  another.  One  man  soon  after 
took  unto  himself  his  daughter  and  his 
sister,  (and  his  mother's  sister  and  his 
sister's  daughter)  :  in  consequence  of 
which,  Mohammed  wrote  to  Boheira, 
who  commanded  him  to  restrain  all 
such  conduct  for  the  future.  After 
this,  by  making  great  exertion,  he  fix- 
ed the  nearest  degree  of  connection  to 
that  of  the  uncle's  or  aunt's  daughter. 
After  a  vast  multitude  of  the  Arabi- 
ans and  their  great  men  had  embraced 
his  party,  there  remained  also  a  great 
number  who  would  not  follow  him. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  he  assumed  to 
himself  power  and  authority  j  he  un- 
sheathed the  sword,  issued  every  kind 
of  denunciation  and  threatening,  and 
had  recourse  to  the  weapons  of  de- 
struction and  bloodshed  against  all 
who  would  not  receive  him  or  embrace 
his  doctrine.  He  said,  he  who  becomes 
a  Moslem  is  safe.  He  said,  also,  all 
beings  in  heaven  and  earth  have  admit- 
ted Islam  with  their  will,  or  against 
their  will,  supposing  that  all  beings  in 
heaven  and  earth  had  entered  into  his 
religion  spontaneously  or  by  compul- 
sion. Now  he  treated  the  people  with 
kindness,  and  then  menaced  them.  His 


design  was,  that  he  might  make  them 
subservient  to  his  will,  and  that  he 
might  make  his  power  absolute,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  gratify,  with- 
out restraint,  his  extraordinary  desire 
of  women,  and  his  other  passions.  A 
proof  of  this  is,  that  he  was  never  sa- 
tisfied with  the  women  he  had  with 
him,  however  numerous,  but  conceived 
a  violent  passion  for  every  woman  he 
saw,  and  took  her  by  force  from  her 
husband,  thinking  that  God  had  given 
her  to  him  as  a  wife,  and  to  no  other. 
His  companions  then  said  to  him  con- 
cerning her,  after  such  a  one  has  ful- 
filled what  was  necessary,  we  have 
given  her  to  you  as  a  wife,  O  Moham- 
med ;  and  he  thought  that  this  was  a 
revelation  sent  down  to  him  from  God, 
concerning  such  a  one's  wife.  And 
when  he  spoke  on  this  subject  to  his 
companions,  they  said,Take,  O  prophet 
of  God,  what  God  has  graciously  be- 
stowed upon  thee,  and  peculiarly  in- 
tended and  made  lawful  for  thee,  and 
for  no  other. 

Abu'Salame.  Mighty  well  I  O  uncir- 
cumcised  1  but  such  a  one  himself  ask- 
ed Mohammed  to  take  her,  and  con- 
fessed that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him- 
self to  have  her. 

Old  Man.  And  if  he  had  not  said 
so,  it  would  have  been  lawful  to  him, 
(Mohammed)  but  to  no  other? 

Abu-Salame.  It  certainly  would  not 
have  been  lawful  to  any  other. 

Old  Man.  Have  you  not  heard  of 
the  story  of  the  Arabian  messenger, 
whom  your  prophet  Mohammed  slew, 
when  he  was  reclining  on  his  couch,  al- 
though both  God  and  man  forbid  the 
murder  of  a  bird  when  sitting  on  her 
nest;  and  when  they  asked  Mohammed 
what  had  been  the  cause  of  his  death, 
he  replied.  My  sword  I 

Abu'Salame.  You  judge  with  a 
wrong  judgment,  and  speak  from  the 
deficiency  of  your  reason  ;  for  this  was 
an  accusation  falsely  brought  against 
Mohammed,  in  whom  was  perfect  ex- 
cellence, glorious  virtue,  and  mighty 
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favour  with  God  ;  who  conducted  by 
his  hand  one  of  the  people  descended 
from  Ishmael. 

Old  Man.  He  was  indeed  a  conduct- 
or, but,  by  my  life  1  he  did  only  just 
as  he  pleased,  and  you  follow  his  and 
your  own  inclination,  not  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  God.  By  my  hfe  !  I  am 
clearly  convinced,  that  Mohammed  and 
you  are  in  the  most  palpable  error, 
and  far  removed  from  good  guidance 
and  the  straight  path,  as  his  own  words 
even  testify,  **  I  know  what  there  is 
for  me  and  you."  "  I  and  you  zre  per- 
haps in  the  right  path,  or  in  manifest 
error."  "  Fear  God,  as  far  as  you  are 
able,  perhaps  you  will  prosper/'  He 
also  ordained,  that  in  every  prayer  they 
offered  up,  they  should  ask  of  God  di- 
rection to  the  straight  path,  as  in  the 
words,  •<  Guide  us  into  the  straight 
path."  But  if  you  are  already  in  the 
right  path,  there  is  surely  no  necessity 
that  you  should  ask  for  direction,  for 
he  who  accepts  of  direction  must  have 
lost  the  right  path,  and  has  occasion 
only  to  ask  for  assistance.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose,  O  prince,  that  I  should 
go  out  today  from  your  presence  in 
search  of  my  home,  but  should  lose  my 
way  ;  in  this  case  I  should  not  fail  to 
ask  direction  of  God  and  man,  until  I 
should  find  the  road  that  led  to  my 
dwelling,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  me  to  ask  for  guidance 
or  direction,  but  only  for  assistance  to 
bring  me  thitlier. 

Prince.  Yes ;  just  so. 

Old  Man,  If  Mohammed  knew  that 
you  were  in  the  right  path,  why  did 
he  enjoin  and  command  you  to  pray 
to  God  for  guidance  and  direction, 
and  then,  although  he  knew  that  the 
prayer  for  his  own  benediction  would 
not  avail  him  in  any  degree  with  God, 
he  hath  strongly  enforced  and  ordain- 
ed that  you  should  pray  to  him,  say- 
ing, "  O  ye  who  believe,  pray  for  him, 
and  repeat  the  benediction." 

Abti  Salame.  What  !  do  you  not 
know  that  God  and  his  angels  bless 


(pray  for)  the  prophet,  and  that  there 
is  no  need  that  I  should  say  the  bene- 
diction upon  him? 

Old  Man.  Would  it  not  be  best  for 
you  to  pray  for  yourself,  and  to  entreat 
forgiveness  of  your  sins?  Are  you  not 
like  a  man  emaciated  with  hunger,  who 
begs  food  for  another,  or  one  who  is 
himself  diseased,  but  is  anxious  to  seek 
a  cure  for  another  ?  And  if  you,  and 
God,  and  his  angels,  all  join  in  praying 
for  Mohammed,  what  God  is  there  to 
receive  the  prayer  ?  for  if  such  be  in- 
deed your  opinion,  your  opinion  ren- 
ders God,  the  angels,  and  men,  all 
equal. 

Abu-Salame.  The  prayer  of  God  is 
mercy  from  God  to  his  creatures. 

Old  Man.  Does  he,  then,  who  hath 
received  the  mercy  of  God  and  his  an- 
gels, stand  in  need  of  your  prayers  ?  It 
would  be  better  for  you  to  pray  for 
yourself. 

jlbu-Salami.  Do  not  you  Christians 
pray  for  your  prophet  and  your  Mes- 
siah ? 

Old  Man.  No  ;  but  we  pray  to  him, 
for  he  is  our  God  and  Creator,  and  re- 
ceives the  prayers  of  men. 

Abu-Salamc.  This  is  manifest  im- 
piety, and  you  certainly  hold  a  most 
idle  and  crudely  formed  doctrine.  You 
worship  a  created  human  being,  the 
son  of  a  woman,  in  whom  you  say  were 
united  two  natures  ;  and  you  cannot 
pretend  to  deny,  O  Monk,  that  you 
abominate  and  curse  our  prophet  Mo- 
hammed. 

Old  Man.  No  ;  by  my  life,  I  have 
not  brought  forward  any  of  our  pecu- 
har  arguments.  What  I  have  advanced 
has  been  taken  from  your  book  and 
your  Koran.  Do  not  you  grant  that 
Mohammed  was  of  the  family  of  Ko- 
reish  ? 

Al-Moslim.  Yes. 

Old  Man.  Do  you  not  know  that 
he  took  unto  himself  a  great  number 
of  women,  some  by  lawful  marriage, 
and  others  as  concubines  without  law  ; 
and  that  he  used  the  sword,  and  shed 
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d,  and  seized  upon  the  property  of 
others  ? 

Al-Moslim.  Yes  ;  God  commanded 
him,  and  revealed  to  him  that  such  was 
his  will. 

Old  Man.  Do  not  you  allow  that 
Mohammed  died,  that  his  limbs  and 
bones  were  reduced  to  dust,  under  the 
moisture  of  the  earth  ? 

Al-Moslim.  Yes. 

Old  Man.  We  do  not  say  any  thing 
respecting  your  prophet,  which  you 
yourselves  do  not  allow.  Why  then 
do  you  make  such  objections  to  our 
faith,  and  express  your  displeasure  ? 

Abu-Salamc.  The  truth  is,  we  do 
not  refuse  our  assent  to  any  part  of 
your  faith,  except  to  this,  that  you  at- 
tribute a  son  to  God,  and  make  the 
Messiah  that  son  ;  and  likewise  «ay 
that  he  is  the  eternal  God,  the  Creator 
of  created  things  ;  and  that  he  is  man 
born  of  a  woman,  having  an  image 
with  God  as  that  of  Adam,  and  that 
God  said  to  him,  <*  Be,"  and  he  was.* 

Old  Man.  Do  you  believe,  O  Abu- 
Salame,  every  thing  your  prophet  has 
said  in  the  Koran,  which  you  hold  to 
have  been  sent  down  from  God  ? 

Abu-Salamc.  Yes ;  every  thing  in  the 
Koran  was  sent  down  by  God  to  Mo- 
hammed the  chosen. 

Old  Man.  Is  it  not  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  that  the  Messiah  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  his  Word,  which  he  caused 
to  enter  into  Mary  ? 

Ahu-Salame.  It  is  so. 

Old  Man.  Tell  me  whether  is  the 
Spirit  and  the  Word  of  God  eternal  or 
created  ? 

Ahu-Salame.  Eternal,  not  created. 

Old  Man.  Was  God  at  any  time 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  without  his  Word 
and  his  spirit  ? 

Ahu-Salame.  God  forbid  I  should 
answer  such  a  question  !  but  whereso- 
ever God  is,  there  must  also  be  his 
Word  and  Spirit. 

Old  Man.  Is  the  Word  of  God  the 
creating  power,  or  the  thing  created  ? 


Ahu-Snlamc.  Without  doubt  it  is 
the  creating  power. 

Old  Man.  Do  not  you  worship  God  ? 

Ahu-Salame.  Yes. 

Old  Man.  Do  you  worship  God  to- 
gether with  his  Spirit  and  Word,  or 
not  ? 

Al-Moslim.  I  worship  God,  and  his 
Spirit  and  Word. 

Old  Man.  Say  then,  I  believe  in  God, 
and  his  Spirit,  and  his  Word. 

^hu-Salame.  I  believe  in  God,  and 
his  Spirit,  and  his  Word,  but  I  do  not 
make  of  these  three  Gods,  butoneGod. 

Old  Man.  This  opinion  is  my  opi- 
nion, and  this  faith  is  my  faith,  and 
the  faith  of  every  Christian.  Thus  far 
I  intended  to  lead  you,  that  you  might 
know  the  truth,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  Trinity — the  Father,  who  is  God 
— the  Son,  who  is  his  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  them  both. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Prince,  who  was 
reclining  on  his  couch,  sat  up,  and  af- 
ter having  raised  the  lappets  of  his 
head-dress  higher  above  his  eyes,  he 
clapped  his  hands,  and  expressing  great 
satisfaction,  said  with  a  smile,  I  am 
now  convinced,  O  Abu-Salame,  that 
the  monk  has  made  you  a  Christian, 
and  converted  you  to  his  faith.  Anger 
and  confusion  now  showed  themselves 
in  the  faces  of  Al-MosIim  and  his  com- 
panions ;  but  at  last  one  of  them,  the 
learned  AhidFadhl  of  Aleppo,  came 
forward,  and  said  to  the  others,  if  you 
had  allowed  me  from  the  beginning  to 
have  carried  on  this  argument,  and  to 
have  proposed  questions,  I  should  soon 
have  shewn  you,  to  your  satisfaction, 
his  arrogance  and  vain  boasting,  and 
should  soon  have  defeated  him,  but  you 
did  not  allow  me  an  opportunity.  He 
then  turned  towards  the  Prince,  and 
said, "  Know,  O  Prince,  may  God  give 
you  all  prosperity,  that  infidels  are  as 
fire,  which  burns  every  thing  that  comes 
near  it,  and  the  spirit  of  rebelhon  and 
deceit  speaks  through  their  mouths." 

Old  Man.  What  you  wish  to  fasten 


•  See  vSrIc'b  Koran,  p.  44-. 
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upon  me,  recoils  upon  yourself  and 
your  prophet ;  for  the  arguments  and 
demonstrations  I  used  to  prove  that 
the  Messiah  is  the  Spirit  and  the 
Word  of  God,  were  taken  from  your 
Koran  and  your  prophet.  If  any  thing 
I  adduced  proceeded  from  the  devil, 
or  from  a  spirit  of  deceit  and  fallacy, 
you  must  attribute  this  to  your  book 
and  your  prophet. 

Prince.  May  God  confound  you 
with  shame,  O  Abul-Fadhl ;  it  would 
be  far  better,  and  more  profitable  for 
you,  to  hold  your  tongue.  I  wish 
God  would  deprive  you  of  speech,  and 
deliver  us  from  your  impertinence.  He 
was  then  struck  with  shame,  and  turn- 
ed away. 

Old  Man.  But  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject, O  Abu-Salame.  Your  prophet 
said,  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mary,  had  no 
other  simiUtude  with  God  but  that  of 
Adam,  for  he  said  unto  him,  Be,  and 
he  was.  Your  prophet  is  right ;  for 
the  Word  of  God  is  eternal,  and  his 
Spirit  is  the  creating  power,  uncir- 
cumscribed  and  incomprehensible,  for 
which  a  body  was  created  of  the  nature 
of  Adam,  and  the  body  of  Mary,  in 
which  it  abode,  and  in  which  was  veil- 
ed the  divinity  of  the  Word,  for  certain 
purposes  determined  by  God  ;  for  a 
subtile  essence  is  not  made  manifest 
but  in  some  gross  material  substance. 
An  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
fire,  which  is  a  subtile  essence,  not  ma- 
nifested, and  invisible  unless  in  some 
kind  of  matter.  I  must  likewise  let 
you  know,  that  the  prophet  Moses, 
once  entreated  of  the  most  high  God, 
that  he  might  behold  him  in  the  sub- 
stance of  his  divinity.  God  said,  *'  En- 
ter into  a  cavity  of  a  rock,  and  I 
shall  put  my  hand  into  it,  and  you  shall 
behold  my  back."  And  Moses  having 
80  done,  beheld  the  back  of  the  divine 
substance.*  After  this  a  light  shone 
from  the  countenance  of  Moses,  so  that 
no  one  could  look  upon  him — for  no 
one  of  the  people  looked  upon  him 


who  did  not  instantly  die  ;  and  Moses 
was  obliged  to  cover  his  face  with  a 
veil  when  he  spoke  to  the  people,  lest 
any  one  beholding  him  should  die.f 

Abu-Salame.  Since  this  is  your  be- 
lief, that  the  Spirit  of  God  and  his 
Word  entered  into  the  womb  of  Mary, 
that  part  of  God's  essence  which  re- 
mained must  have  been  without  Spirit, 
and  without  the  Word,  because  these 
were  then  in  the  womb  of  Mary. 

Old  Man.  You  must  have  lost  your 
senses,  Abu-Salame  ;  you  are  as  silly  as 
a  school-boy,  or  one  of  those  who  dwell 
in  villages,  or  who  pitch  tents,  for  you 
speak  of  God,  who  is  a  subtile  essence, 
and  the  Creator  of  all,  who  is  not  to  be 
defined  or  described,  or  circumscribed 
in  place,  or  contained  in  timej  and  who 
is  not  moved  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, but  is  every  where  present,  as  if 
you  spoke  of  a  created  being,  and  you 
conceive  him  to  be  circumscribed  and 
capable  of  being  moved  from  place  to 
place.  Put  away  from  your  imagina- 
tion this  mere  delirium,  and  this  silly 
idea  from  your  mind,  and  conceive  not 
the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God  tij  be  like 
things  circumscribed,  and  capable  of 
being  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 

Abu-Salame.  But  how  can  I  possi- 
bly believe  with  you,  that  the  Spirit 
and  Word  of  God  were  both  together 
in  the  womb  of  Mary,  and  were  like- 
wise both  together  united  to  God  in 
the  empyrean  heaven,  and  were  not  re- 
moved or  separated  from  him,  accord- 
ing to  your  opinion  ? 

Old  Man,  This  foolish  persuasion  of 
yours  is  consistent  enough  with  the 
gross  nature  of  your  life,  your  law, 
and  your  faith  ;  for  you  Mohamme- 
dans consider  things  that  are  objects  of 
the  senses  and  intellectual  perception, 
according  to  your  own'understandings, 
which  are  debased  by  the  laxity  of 
your  lives,  and  your  indulgence  of  sen- 
sual pleasures.  But  I  am  by  no  means 
loath  to  explain  every  thing  you  ask, 
and  I  shall  give  you  examples  to  shew 


*  Compare  with  this,  Exod.  xxxiii.  21,  &c.  t  Exod.  xxxiv.  g9,  &c. 
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"you  the  truth.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  Sun  ?  Don't  you  think  he  is 
in  the  heaven  ? 

Abu-Salamc.  Yes. 

Old  Ma?i.  And  does  he  not  send 
down  his  rays,  his  heat  and  light,  upon 
the  whole  earth  ? 

Abu-Salamc.  Yes. 

Old  Man.  Does  then  his  light  and 
heat  leave  him,  when  he  sends  them 
down  upon  the  earth  ? 

Abu-Salame.  They  are  not  divided 
or  separated  from  him. 

Old  Man.  Thus  the  Word  of  God 
and  his  Spirit  abode  in  the  womb  of 
Mary,  and  yet  were  not  taken  away 
from  .  God  the  Father.  I  shall  give 
you  another  example  : — Our  Lord  the 
Prince  has  spoken  a  word,  which  has 
been  expressed  by  his  order  in  a  book 
of  parchment,  this  certainly  was  utter- 
ed from  his  understanding,  and  by  his 
mouth  ;  for  a  word  requires  to  its  per- 
fection,  the  Spirit  to  be  uttered  with 
it  ;  this  word  was  present  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parchment,  and  thence 
was  communicated  to  the  world,  and 
was  heard  of  all.  Whether  then  did 
the  word  (power  of  speech)  of  the 
Prince  leave  his  understanding,  and 
that  which  was  left  remain  without  the 
power  of  speech  ?  Or  did  not  the  word 
exist  altogether  in  the  understanding  of 
the  Prince,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
altogether  in  the  book,  the  parchment, 
and  the  ink  ? 

Abu-Salame.  Yes. 

The  conversation  was  in  this  manner 
carried  on  until  evening  arrived,  and 
the  time  for  retiring  to  rest  approach- 
ed, when  our  Lord  the  Prince,  after 
the  usual  compliments  were  passed, 
dismissed  them  both,  after  having  or- 
dered them  to  appear  before  him  early 
next  morning.  The  two  Mohamme- 
dans took  leave,  being  both  ashamed, 
and  apparently  in  deep  thought.  After 
this,  the  prince  said  to  the  monk,  you 


must  now  have  no  objections  to  retire 
to  your  home.  The  monk  replied,  by 
the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  we  are  wan- 
derers ;  we  have  no  house  or  habitation 
in  the  earth  ;  neither  has  any  man  any 
fixed  place  or  secure  abode  in  it. 

Prince.  God  protect  thee,  O  monk, 
how  delightful  is  your  language!  How 
sweet  your  words  !  Here  are  two  pa- 
vilions, you  and  your  companions  may 
sleep  in  them  if  you  please.  He  then 
gave  orders  to  his  servants  to  take  due 
care  of  the  monk  and  his  companions. 
The  next  morning  Abu-Salame,  Abu- 
Thaher,  and  the  others  were  joined  by 
another  companion,  called  Murshid 
Ben  Almohdi,  who  was  celebrated 
among  the  people  of  his  country  for 
his  eloquence,  and  his  skill  in  conduct- 
ing a  discussion  by  question  and  an- 
swer, on  every  subject,  civil  and  reli- 
gious. When  the  servant  announced 
their  arrival,  the  Prince  desired  that 
they  should  be  presented.  They  en- 
tered, and  made  the  due  salutations. 
The  monk  having  already  arrived,  af- 
ter they  sat  down,  Abu-Salame  began, 
May  God  glorify  the  Prince  !  We  yes- 
terday questioned  the  monk  concern- 
ing the  Messiah,  and  concerning  the 
Spirit  and  Word  of  God,  and  its  en- 
trance into  the  womb  of  Mary,  and  he 
gave  U3  answers  and  illustrations  by 
examples.  To  day  let  him  give  his 
answers  before  Al'Rashid.* 

'  Old  Man.  Away  with  what  was  said 
yesterday.  Don't  act  as  the  avaricious 
man,  who  entertained  his  guests  with 
the  remains  of  yesterday's  meal.  If 
any  dish  has  been  dressed  to-day,  pray, 
let  it  forthwith  be  served  up.  What  I 
do  you  think  I  can  relish  any  thing 
that  is  a  night  old  ?  Or,  if  you  cannot 
do  this,  then  confess  your  parsimony 
or  your  poverty,  and  I  shall  admit 
your  excuse. 

Pririce.  The  monk  is  in  the  right. 
What  was  yesterday  perishes  with  yes- 


•  Al-Rashid  means  "  a  director,  a  man  of  sagacity  and  inteUigence."  Here  an  al- 
lusion seems  to  be  made  to  the  qualities  implied  in  his  name.  He  is  called  either. 
Al-Rashid,  Rashid,  or  Abul-Rashid. 
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terday.     Give  ti8  to-day  whatever  you 

have  new — let  every  thing  be  new  and 
delightful.  Then  making  a  sign  to 
Al-Rashid,  he  said,  "  O  Rashid,  the 
monk  has  quite  astonished  us  by  his 
solution  of  questions  respecting  our 
book  and  our  Koran/* 

Al'Rashid.  You  shall  w^itness  to-day 
his  defeat,  and  the  idleness  of  his  op- 
position to  us.  He  then  said,  O  monk, 
do  you  not  allow  that  Christ  is  God 
and  man  ? 

Old  Man.  Yes. 

Al-Moslim.  And  which  of  these  two 
do  you  worship  ?  the  God  or  the 
man  ?  or  the;  man  and  the  God  toge- 
ther ? 

11    Old  Man,  Know,  Abul- Rashid,  that 

.every  discourse  hath  its  answer;  and 
to  every  discourse  there  ought  to  be  a 
hearer,  a  believer,  and  one  who  is  con- 

:^Tinced. 

1  Al-Rashid.  I  am  one  who  listens, 
believes,  and  is  convinced.* 

Old  Man.  If  you  are  as  you  say, 
you  would  have  declined  putting  any 
questions,  and  I  should  have  been  saved 
the  trouble  of  answering  you  ;  for  you 
yourself,  your  prophet,  and  your  book, 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  my 
faith.  But  since  a  new  contest  has 
been  raised  against  me  to-day,  I  have 
no  objection  that  a  witness  should  be- 
come a  disputant. 

AUMoslim.  And  who  is  witness  to 
the  truth  of  your  faith  ? 

Old  Man,  You,  your  book,  your  re- 

sligion,  and  your  prophet, 

U  Al'Moslhn.  How  do  you  prove  this  ? 
Old  Man.  Does  not  your  prophet 
say  in  the  chapter  called  The  Family 
of  Imram,-^  *'  There  are  of  those  who 
have  received  the  scriptures,  upright 
people  ;  they  meditate  on  the  signs  of 
God  by  night  and  by  day  ;  they  be- 
lieve in  God,  and  in  the  last  day  ;  they 
command  that  which  is  just,  and  forbid 
that  which  is  unjust :  These  are  of  the 


righteous — their  glory  shall  surpass 
every  other  glory  ;"  likewise,  **  Truly 
we  sent  down  the  Koran,  as  a  confirma- 
tion, a  light,  and  a  direction  to  the 
law  and  the  gospel  that  were  before 
it  ;"  and  "  we  believe  in  that  which 
our  God  and  your  God,  who  is  one, 
hath  revealed  to  us  and  to  you."  This 
is  said  of  presbyters  and  monks,  who 
are  not  proud,  and  these  are  of  the  up- 
right people,  who  meditate  upon  the 
signs  of  God,  and  are  the  directors  of 
created  beings.  In  the  chapter  of 
The  Family  of  Imram^  he  likewise 
says,  that  Christ  is  the  Word  of  God, 
and  his  Spirit  which  he  sent  to  Mary  ; 
and  also,  "  O  Jesus,  verily  I  will  cause 
thee  to  die,  and  I  will  take  thee  up 
unto  me,  and  I  will  deliver  thee  from 
the  unbelievers,  and  I  will  place  those 
who  follow  thee  above  the  unbelievers." 
Do  not  your  prophet  and  your  book 
bear  testimony  in  these  and  many  other 
passages,  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say  ? 
And  if  Christ  be  in  heaven,  he  is  exalt- 
ed in  excellence  above  all  other  pro- 
phets ;  but  you  impudently  contradict 
and  deny  the  veracity  of  your  prophet 
and  your  book.  Are  you  not  aware 
that,  if  you  deny  the  truth  of  the  gos- 
pel, you  must  necessarily  disbelieve 
the  truth  of  your  prophet  and  your 
book  ;  and,  in  that  case,  would  neither 
be  a  !Moslem  nor  a  Christian  ? 

Abu-Salame.  I  believe  that  the  Ko- 
ran descended  from  God,  and  I  assent 
to  whatever  is  therein  contained  con- 
cerning the  Messiah. 

Old  Man.  If  you  allow  the  truth  of 
the  Koran,  you  must  also  allow  that  of 
the  gospel. 

Abu-Salame.  I  asked  you  about  one 
thing,  and  you  have  answered  concern- 
ing another. 

Old  Man.  I  know  this :  but  I  wish- 
ed first  of  all  to  let  you  know,  that 
your  prophet  and  your  book  both  bore 
testimony  to  me,  and  confirmed  the 


'     *  The  readings  of  two  MSS.  here  differ.    There  appears  to  be  some  corruption-»- 
at  least  the  same  sense  cannot  be  collected  from  both. 

t  The  third  chapter ;  from  which  most  of  the  proofs  are  derived. 
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the  gospel,  which  I  profess  to 
Delieve.  I  have  already  brought  for- 
ivard  the  testimony  of  the  Koran. 

Al-Moslim.  Don't  wander  from  the 
subject,  nor  evade  the  question.  Come, 
answer  our  question  concerning  your 
Messiah,  and  explain  your  assertion 
that  he  is  God  and  man. 

Old  Man.  O  Abul-Rashid,  you 
have  asked  me  on  a  very  abstruse  and 
subtile  subject,  which  requires  a  most 
perfect  understanding  and  pure  con- 
versation on  the  part  of  the  hearer, 
and  I  fear  the  impurity  of  your  mind 
will  scarcely  allow  you  sufficient  under- 
standing to  comprehend  the  wise  coun- 
sel and  providence  of  God  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world. 

M-Moslim.  Why,  you  bring  us 
down  to  the  low  condition  of  men,  who 
know  and  understand  nothing. 

Old  Man.  By  no  means  ;  I  know 
you  belong  to  that  class  of  men  who 
are  learned,  and  cultivate  their  under, 
standings. 

Al'Moslim.'  Bring  forward  your  ar- 
guments,  O  Monk  ;  I  am  prepared 
cither  to  question  or  to  answer.  I  as- 
sent to  the  truth  when  it  is  proved, 
and  yield  when  I  am  convinced. 

Old  Man.  God  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  mercy,  and  the  fulness  of  his 
beneficence  and  excellence,  created  all 
created  beings  by  his  word  and  spirit, 
as  David  says,  *<  By  the  word  of  the 
Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all 
the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his 
mouth."*  No  necessity  was  in^posed 
upon  God  to  create  any  thing  that  was 
created,  but  he  created  his  creatures 
solely  that  they  might  enjoy  his  un- 
bounded mercy.  When  the  race  of  men 
•  waxed  numerous,  inclined  to  every  kind 
of  wickedness,  worshipped  the  creature 
instead  of  the  Creator,  were  subjected 
by  the  force  of  their  own  passions  to 
the  power  and  fascination  of  the  devil, 
and  cultivated  the  worship  of  idols,  by 
which  they  destroyed  their  own  souls, 


God,  of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  could 
not  endure  to  see  his  creatures,  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  other  gods,  and  enslaved  by 
deception;  he  therefore  chastened  them 
sometimes  byinfiicting  on  them  plagues 
and  death,  sometimes  by  wars  and  fa- 
mines, at  another  time  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  waters,  and  again  by  earth- 
quakes and  convulsions  of  nature.  Yet 
they  did  not  perceive  nor  understand  ; 
at  no  time  did  they  know  whence  pro- 
ceeded those  revolutions  of  nature  j 
some  of  them  attributed  those  accidents 
to  the  constellations  and  their  motions, 
or  certain  coincidences  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  For  this  cause  their  sicknesses 
and  diseases  became  more  numerous 
than  the  remedies  which  could  be 
found.  It  was  then  determined  upon 
by  God  and  the  divine  council,  that  he 
should  speak  to  mankind  in  his  own 
person  ;  and  as  we  exist  in  the  body, 
his  wisdom  judged  it  right  to  speak  to 
us  in  the  body,  for  the  divinity  is  with- 
out body  ;  and  as  the  essence  of  fire  is 
not  made  manifest,  and  men  derive  no 
benefit  from  it,  unless  it  is  made  mani- 
fest in  some  visible  substance,  so  God 
sent  his  son  and  his  beloved,  who  is  his 
Word  and  Spirit,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as 
your  prophet  and  your  Koran  testify 
in  the  words  ''  and  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Imram,  who  preserved  her  chastity, 
and  into  whose  womb  we  breathed  of 
our  spirit  ;"t  and  "  God  chose  his  Word 
and  his  Spirit,  and  called  them  his  son.** 
The  creating  and  eternal  Word  of  God 
entered  into  the  womb  of  Mary  ;  and, 
by  entering,  assumed  a  body  of  the  na- 
ture of  Adam's  body,  but  free  from 
sin  ;  and  the  Word  of  God  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  subtile  essence  of  the 
Spirit  in  that  material  body,  with  which 
it  was  united.  The  body  did  not  exist 
before  the  descent  of  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit ;  but  on  the  descent  of  the  Word 
and  the  Spirit,  the  body  was  immediate- 
ly formed.     In  like  manner,  light  ac- 


*  Psalm  xxxiii.  6.  +  See  conclusion  of  ch.  66. 
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companies  the  lightning,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  light,  the  presence  of  fire. 
The  divine  nature  was  united  with  the 
human  nature,   partaking  of  that  of 
Adam,  by  an  union  without  confusion; 
for  the  divine  nature  did  not  pass  into 
the  nature  of  Adam's  body,  nor  was 
the  bodily  nature  transferred  into  the 
divine,  but  both  of  them  retained  their 
peculiar  power  and  nature.     As  an  il- 
lustration of  this,  if  you  take  a  sword 
or  a  knife,  and  heat  them  in  the  fire  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  heat,  the  sword 
and  the  knife  will  then  partake  of  the 
properties  of  steel  and  fire,  they  will 
both  cut  and  burn,  while  the  nature  of 
the  steel  is  not  transformed  to  that  of 
fire.     So  likewise,  in  as  much  as  this 
body  partook  of  the  nature  of  Adam, 
it  performed  the  action  of  the  divinity 
on  account  of  the  union  of  the  divinity 
with  it.   A  proof  of  this  is,  that  Christy 
whose  memory  be  exalted,  raised  the 
dead,  healed  diseases,  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  and  cleansed  the  leprosy, 
by  the  imposition   of  his  hand,   and 
through  the  medium  of  this  holy  body. 
We  worship  God,  who  was  made  man. 
But  if  your  mind  do  not  admit  the 
proof  of  this  body,  which  derived  its 
existence  from  the  word  of  God  and 
his  spirit,  you  are  without  any  such 
object  of  worship  and  adoration.     But 
we  believe  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  that  another  being  was  deified  by 
the  union  of  God  with  it.     Suppose 
you  take  five  grains  of  musk,   place 
them  in  a  box,  and  wrap  the  whole  up 
in  a  napkin,  the  odour  of  the  musk, 
which  is  a  material  and  created  sub- 
stance, does  not  pass  through,  although 
it  still  possesses  its  power  and  virtue. 
How  much  more  then  should  the  power 
of  God,  and  his  creating  and  eternal 
word,  preserve  its  nature,  when  it  had 
chosen  for  itself  an  abode,  and  dwelt  in 
it,  on  account  of  an  ultimate  object, 
which  had  been  determined  by  the  pro- 
vidence and  council  of  God  ? 

Al-Moslim.  All  that  is  very  true,  O 
monk,  but  you  have  not  yet  explained 
to  us  what  we  asked  concerning  your 


worship  of  Christ,  and  your  adoration 
of  God  and  Man. 

Old  Man.-  Our  Lord  Christ  said  to 
his  disciples,  that  to  them  it  was  given 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  to  the  Jews  only  by  para- 
bles ;  for  a  parable  offered  a  significa- 
tion more  intelligible  to  the  grossness 
of  their  understandings.  It  happened 
that  a  certain  person  was  placed  in 
authority  by  the  Sultan  of  this  coun- 
try, and  enjoyed  the  highest  dignity 
and  honour.  The  Sultan  afterwards 
was  highly  displeased  with  him,  when 
he  understood  that  this  man  had  ne- 
glected his  injunctions,  opposed  his 
commands,  and  refused  all  kind  of  obe- 
dience to  his  orders  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  removed  him  far 
from  his  presence,  banished  him  to  a 
remote  country,  and  decreed  that  he 
should  suffer  death,  after  having  been 
imprisoned  for  a  long  time.  This  man 
was  kept  in  custody  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Sultan  did 
not  abate.  But  when  the  Sultan  was 
informed  of  his  wretched  condition,  he 
relented  and  had  compassion  upon  him, 
and  ordered  that  a  letter  should  be 
written  to  him  to  this  effect :  "  Now 
hath  such  a  one  (his  name  being  men- 
tioned) found  mercy  in  our  sight  j  we 
remit  his  offences,  pardon  his  misdeeds, 
and  forgive  his  transgressions.  Let 
him,  therefore,  now  return  to  us,  and 
he  shall  be  placed  by  us  in  the  most 
noble  and  honourable  station.  And 
we  give  him  our  assurance  that  he  has 
no  cause  to  fear  any  thing  from  us.'* 
He  then  affixed  his  seal  to  it,  and  dis- 
patched it  to  the  man  with  whom  he 
had  been  displeased.  When  the  man 
had  received  the  letter,  and  was  in  the 
utmost  terror,  fearing  it  might  contain 
the  order  for  his  death,  what  kind  of 
expression,  and  what  kind  of  respect 
to  the  letter  and  the  seal  would  you 
have  advised  that  person  to  show  ? 

Al-Moslim.  This  man  must  have 
considere4  it  as  worthy  of  the  highest 
respect,  and  he  should  have  placed  it 
on  his  head,  and  before  his  eycf. 
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A)Id  Man.  Why  so?  the  ink,  and 
the  letter  could  have  no  power^to  ef- 
fect his  liberation.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  the  command  of  the  Sultan, 
which  was  therein  written.  Why 
would  you  have  recommended  to  the 
man  to  shew  his  respect  to  the  letter 
and  the  ink  ? 

Al-MosUm.  On  account  of  the  order 
of  the  Sultan,  and  his  merciful  kind- 
ness. 

Old  Man,  Then  the  letter  and  the 
seal  had  power  to  benefit  this  man,  and 
to  dispel  his  misery. 

M-MosUm.  Yes  ;  because  of  the 
command  of  the  Sultan  expressed  in  it. 

Old  Man.  And  when  the  man  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  Sultan,  what 
would  you  have  advised  him  to  do  ? 

Al'Moslim,  To  make  a  prostration, 
and  to  kiss  the  earth,  then  the  Sultan's 
feet  and  hand. 

Old  Man.  You  would  then  have  had 
him  to  kiss  the  earth,  and  pay  reve- 
rence to  his  hands  and  feet ;  but  nei- 
ther the  earth,  nor  his  hands,  nor  his 
feet,  shewed  mercy  to  the  man,  but 
the  words  which  proceeded  from  the 
mind  of  the  Sultan.  Why  would  you 
not  have  advised  hini  to  reverence  his 
words,  and  not  the  earth,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  body  ? 

Al-Moslim.  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  respect  and  prostration  given  to 
kings  is  given  to  their  bodies,  their 
souls,  and  their  words  ? 

Old  Man.  You  are  right,  O  Rashid, 
it  is  only  to  the  rich  robe  the  king  has 
on,  that  reverence  is  paid  ;  if  you  strip 
him  of  it,  you  will  find  no  one  who 
will  reverence  him.  We  Christians 
then  believe  that  there  are  two  natures 
in  Christ,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
which  we  worship  with  constancy,  and 
which  we  consider  as  united  to  one 
another,  without  confusion  or  distinc- 
tion. If  you  require  satisfactory  proofs 
you  may  find  it  in  the  testimonies  and 
argument  I  adduced  from  your  book 
and  your  prophet,  from  the  law  of  the 


understanding  and  reason.  If  you 
have  any  more  questions  to  ask  con- 
cerning my  belief  and  religion,  speak! 
I  am  prepared  both  for  question  and 
answer. 

Al  Moslim.  What  we  object  to  you 
is,  that  you  maintain  that  God  begat  a 
son,  and  called  Christ  the  Son  o! 
God;  whereas  God  hath  declared  in 
his  revelation  to  his  prophet  Mohara-' 
med,  "  Say,  God  is  one  God,  the  eter- 
nal God,  he  begetteth  not,  neither  is 
he  begotten,  and  there  is  not  any  one 
like  unto  him."* 

Old  Man.  God  hath  likewise  said  in 
your  Koran,  that  if  God  wished  to 
take  unto  him  a  son,  he  would  choose 
him  from  among  the  sons  of  Adam. 
Do  you  then  deny  that  God  hath 
chosen  his  word  and  spirit,  and  called 
them  l^is  son  ?  Mohammed,  your  pro- 
phet, because  he  knew  the  grossness  of 
your  understanding,  and  the  dulness  of 
your  intellect,  and  lest  you  should  con- 
ceive a  corporeal  generation  to  have 
been  produced  by  God,  said  to  you, 
**  Say,  He  is  one  God,  the  eternal 
God,  who  begetteth  not,  neither  is 
begotten,  and  to  whom  there  is  no 
equal."  Tell  me,  O  Moslim,  is  not 
the  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  man's 
mouth  generated  from  his  intellectual 
principle  ? 

Al-Moslim.  Yes. 

Old  Man.  Are  not  the  rays  and 
light  produced  from  the  sun,  as  also 
fire  produces  light  ?  If  then  you  say 
to  yourself,  that  words  are  generated 
from  the  intellect,  and  light  from  the 
sun,  and  wine  from  the  vine,  why  do 
you  refuse  your  assent  to  my  opinion? 

Al-Moslim.  No,  I  cannot. 

Old  Man.  Why  do  you  refuse  your 
assent  to  our  assertion,  that  the  word 
of  God  is  generated  of  God  ?  And 
when  your  prophet  and  your  book  both 
testify  that  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  God 
and  his  word,  why  do  you  deny  our 
assertion  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God  ?  For  certainly  if  you  persevere 
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in  denying  this,  you  convict  your  pro- 
phet and  your  book  of  a  lie.  AI- 
Rashid  was  silent,  and  made  no  reply. 

Prince.  Wiiy  are  you  silent,  O  Ra. 
shid  ? 

ij'-  j^l-Rashid.  Because  this  monk  con- 
•troverts  my  opinions,  disputes  against 
the  veracity  of  my  Koran,  and  treats 
me  like  a  huntsman  who  has  surround- 
ed his  prey,  and  cuts  off  from  them 
every  avenue  of  retreat.  He  must  cer- 
tainly have  some  connection  with  the 
evil  angels. 

Old  Man*  This  was  my  object ;  for 
this  purpose  I  contrived  to  explain  the 
matter,  that  I  might  surprise  you,  and 
bring  you  over  to  my  belief,  that  you 
might  know  the  truth,  and  what  was 
right,  and  give  a  wilHng  assent  to  it. 

Al'Moslim,  Truth  is  with  me,  and 
in  my  religion,  which  God  revealed  to 
his  chosen  prophet  Mohammed. 

Old  Man.  Why  do  you  thus  idly 
boast,  O  Moslim,  while  yooir  book  and 
your  prophet  both  bear  witness  to  my 
prophet,  with  the  most  manifest  and 
certain  verity,  when  he  says,  "  truly 
God  hath  confirmed  the  truth  by  his 
word  and  his  spirit.  Your  prophet 
testifies  also,  that  yon  are  in  the  true 
path,  or  in  manifest  error,  and  says, 
"  direct  us  into  the  straight  path." 
If  you  were  already  in  the  straight 
faith,  why  do  you  pray  for  direction  ? 

Then  Abu  Dhaher  of  Bagdad  step- 
ped forward,  and  said,  **  O  monk, 
peace  be  upon  thee." 

Old  Man.  Upon  thee  be  peace. 

Ahu  Dhaher.  Do  not  you  confess 
that  Christ  is  your  God  i 

■Old  Man.  Yes. 

Abu-Dhaher.  Was  it  then  necessary 
that  God  should  be  born  of  a  woman, 
should  eat  and  drink,  should  be  beaten 
with  a  scourge  and  crucified,  should 
have  a  crown  of  thorns  placed  upon  his 
head,  should  be  buffetted  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  should  drink  vinegar 
and  gall,  should  die  and  be  buried,  as 
you  Chrieiians  maintain  I 


Old  Man.  Why  did  you  conceal 
your  objection,  Abu-Dhaher,  and  not 
declare  it  till  now  ? 

Al-Moslim,  Well,  I  have  now  de- 
clared it. 

Old  Ma?i.  Why  have  you  brouglrt 
forward  those  circumstances  which  af- 
fect his  human  character  only,  and  for- 
got the  actions  he  performed,  which 
are  to  be  referred  to  his  divine  nature, 
such  as  the  performance  of  miracles  of 
all  kinds  during  the  short  space  of  his 
abode  in  this  world,  and  the  events 
which  attended  his  crucifixion,  such  as 
the  darkening  of  the  sun,  the  trembling 
of  the  earth,  the  rending  of  the  veil  of 
the  temple,  the  violent  separation  of 
rocks,  the  opening  of  the  graves,  the 
rising  of  the  dead,  and  his  ascent  into 
heaven  ? 

Abu-Dhaher.  But  if  Christ  be,  as 
you  say,  God  all  powerful  and  the 
Creator,  how  could  he  have  endured  to 
be  the  instrument  of  such  deception  as 
you  describe  ? 

Old  Man.  Christ  contains  in  himself 
two  natures,  the  human  and  the  divine ; 
and,  consequently,  has  exemplified  to 
you  two  different  kinds  of  action,  one 
referable  to  his  divine,  and  the  other  to 
his  human  nature,  which  was  of  the 
nature  of  Adam.  The  aim  intended 
by  his  submitting  to  be  the  instrument 
of  deception,  and  of  those  events  which 
your  imagination  looks  upon  as  falla- 
cious, imposed  on  him  no  compulsion 
or  violation  of  his  will,  but  his  object 
was,  to  be  of  universal  benefit,  by 
the  amelioration  of  mankind,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  secrets  of  his 
wisdom.  For  he  himself  presented  to 
us,  by  assuming  our  own  nature,  a  type 
of  patience,  and  a  model  of  conduct 
during  all  the  vicissitudes,  the  sorrows, 
and  deceptions  of  life.  Christ,  whose 
name  is  highly  to  be  exalted,  never 
taught  his  disciples  what  he  did  not 
himself  first  practise,  so  that,  if  we 
suffered  with  patience  the  miseries  of 
this  world,  we  might  inherit  the  joys 
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the  next.  Another  important  effect 
depends  upon  the  same  assumption  of 
the  human  nature  by  Christ ;  namely, 
the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  idola- 
try, and  subserviency  to  the  power  of 
Eblis,*  the  accursed,  who  beguiled 
them,  and  led  them  astray  from  the 
worship  of  God,  their  Creator  and  their 
God. 

AUMoslim.  Was  not  God  able  to 
deliarcr  his  creatures  without  submitting 
to  the  imposition  of  such  deceit,  and 
to  cast  down  EbHs  from  the  elevation 
of  his  dignity  and  his  heaven  ? 

Old  Man.  Truly  God  was  able,  and 
possessed  the  power  and  authority  to 
do  this,  but  his  justice  and  equity  de- 
termined him  to  do  as  he  did.  Hence 
his  mysterious  wisdom  in  the  assump- 
tion of  our  human  nature,  in  which  he 
was  veiled,  and  his  endurance,  as  you 
call  it,  of  such  a  deception. 

Al-Moslim.  Did  his  justice  andequity 
preclude  him  from  the  attainment  of 
his  will,  and  the  use  of  his  power  ? 
Old  Man.  Truly. 

Al'Moslim.  Answer  us  by  evidence 
and  demonstration,  that  we  may  know 
and  understand  this. 

Old  Man.  The  understanding  of  this 
is  difficult  to  you,  and  to  those  who 
are  like  you  among  the  professors  of 
your  faith.  For  the  religion  and  faith 
of  Christians  is  founded  by  God,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  divine  nature  and 
the  subtile  substance  ;  because  his  qua- 
lities are  apprehensible  by  reason  only, 
not  by  sense,  and  if  any  attribute  relat- 
ing to  sense  is  given  to  him,  this  is  only 
indicative  of  what  is  apprehended  by 
the  mind,  and  understood  by  an  under- 
standing pure  from  the  dulness  occa- 
sioned by  a  life  of  impurity  and  indul- 
gence. But  you,  O  Moslems,  live 
agreeably  to  the  appetite  of  the  body  ; 
your  doctrine  and  your  law  bear  rela- 
tion to  the  law  of  inclination  and  plea- 


sure, and  to  the  grossneas  of  flesh  und 
blood.  You  have  nothin-g  among  you 
which  implies  any  connecsion  with  the 
divine  nature  and  spiritBal  essence^ 
whence  one  might  infer  your  belief  in 
any  thing  spiritual  or  intellectual  after 
death,  when  the  body  is  transferred 
from  this  to  another  world  ;  for  you 
imagine  that  you  shall  be  removed  to 
Paradise,  where  food,  and  drink,  and 
love  abound.  In  this,  however,  to  come 
more  home  upon  you,  and  press  the 
point  a  little  farther,  I  cannot  but  sus- 
pect the  grossness  of  your  understand- 
ing, and  impurity  of  your  lips,  lest  you 
should  use  in  argument  such  language 
as  is  most  akin  to  your  understanding. 
In  the  subsequent  part  of  my  conversa- 
tion^  I  shall  explain  the  subject  of  your 
questions,  and  shall  certainly  not  shrink 
from  the  task,  for  necessity  compels 
me  to  this.  If  you  address  a  man  who 
is  deaf  and  dumb  by  the  usual  means- 
of  language,  he  would  not  understand 
a  word  that  you  say,  but  you  would  be 
obliged  to  hold  your  tongue  and  be 
mute  like  him  ;  you  would  no  longer 
make  ur.e  of  your  tongue,  but  would 
address  him  with  your  hands  and  fin- 
gers, and  make  signs  to  him  with  your 
eyes,  and  head,  and  eyebrows  ;  as  fa- 
thers address  their  little  children  with 
language  suited  to  their  nature  and 
their  years, 

Al-Moslim.  Foh  !  this  is  nothing 
but  foolery  and  illusion.  I  beg  you 
will  answer  my  questions. 

Old  Man.  I  shall  do  so,  if  the  Prince 
so  commands. 

Prince.  Speak  whatever  you  have  to 
say.     You  shall  not  suffer  death. 

Old  Man.  It  is  reported,  O  Prince, 
that  there  was  a  king  in  ancient  times 
who  was  highly  reverenced  in  his  king- 
dom, very  eminent  in  dignity,  and  pos- 
sessed in  himself  every  virtue.  His  vir- 
tues on  the  whole  might  be  reducible  to 


*  Eblia ;  one  of  the  angels  who  were  nearest  to  God's  presence ;  afterwards  the  Devil. 
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three  heads, — justice,  power,  and  wis- 
dom ;  for  he  possessed  equity  in  its  full- 
est extent  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  power 
andauthority,  which  could  not  be  calcu- 
lated ;  and  also  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
in  which  no  deficiency  could  be  dis- 
covered. This  king  had  a  minister, 
who  was  honoured  by  him,  and  placed 
in  the  most  dignified  situations  ;  who, 
being  soon  influenced  by  the  eminence 
of  his  rank  and  station,  began  to  be 
affected  by  pride  and  self-complacency, 
raised  his  thoughts  and  views  to  higher 
objects,  and  determined  to  rival  his 
lord  in  regal  pomp  and  honour.  No 
sooner  did  the  wise  king  become  ac- 
quainted, through  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  with  his  ill-concerted  plans 
and  ambitious  inclinations,  than  he  cast 
him  down  from  his  station  of  dignity, 
and  drove  him  from  his  palace  and 
city,  after  having  first  stripped  him  of 
his  splendid  robe  of  office.  His  ob- 
ject having  thus  been  defeated,  and 
his  hopes  frustrated,  he  soon  became 
sensible  of  the  situation  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  and  finally  despaired  of 
himself.  Malice  and  envy  took  pos- 
session of  him,  on  account  of  his  be- 
ing removed  from  what  was  good  and 
virtuous,  and  he  became  positively  vi- 
cious. Not  being  able  to  make  the 
king  feel  the  effect  of  his  mahce,  he 
■was  determined  that  the  city  which 
belonged  to  him  should  feel  it.  If 
you  wish  to  know  what  means  he  used, 
I  shall  now  tell  you.  He  procured 
money  in  the  country,  and  by  prudent 
management  he  was  at  length  enabled 
to  purchase  a  garden,  in  which  he 
planted  fruit-trees,  and  erected  nume- 
rous pleasure-houses,  in  which  he  cau- 
sed to  assemble  all  kinds  of  musicians 
and  singers,  and  which  he  filled  with 
everything  that  could  delight  the  sen- 
ses, and  gratify  the  passions.  He 
then  opened  the  gates,  and  publicly 
invited  every  one  who  passed  by  to 
come  in,  in  such  terms  as  these  :  "  Let 
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every  one  who  desires  pleasure  and 
gratification  rome  into  my  house,  and 
into  this  my  garden,  and  he  shall  here 
find  whatsoever  can  charm  the  ear, 
gratify  the  sense,  and  exhilarate  the 
spirits."  The  senses  of  every  one  that 
passed  by  that  way,  and  who  beheld 
the  garden,  were  fascinated,  and  hia 
inclinations  prompted  him  to  Hsten  to 
the  charms  of  the  music,  and  he  en- 
tered into  it  by  a  fascination  to  which 
he  voluntarily  submitted,  produced  by 
the  sensual  pleasures,  and  the  gratifi- 
cations of  luxury,  which  he  beheld 
within  it.  This  rebellious  subject 
made  it  a  rule  and  a  custom,  first,  to 
gain  a  complete  influence  and  mastery- 
over  the  minds  of  all  those  of  that 
country  who  flocked  around  him,  and 
came  into  this  garden  ;  and  then,  ta 
bind  them  hand  and  foot,  and  cast 
them  into  a  deep  abyss,  which  was  ia 
the  garden,  and  was  unknown  to  every 
one  but  himself,  in  which  were  many 
deep  chasms  and  dark  passages,  whence 
those  who  were  thrown  down  could  ne- 
ver ascend ;  but  where  they  all  remained 
condemned  to  eternal  misery  ;  and  the 
punishment  and  misery  of  each  indivi- 
dual in  this  abyss  was  in  proportion 
to  his  wickedness,  and  the  degree  in 
which  he  had  indulged  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  body,  and  wantoned  in 
the  delights  of  this  garden.  The 
great  king,  indeed,  became  acquainted 
with  what  his  disobedient  subject  had 
done,  and  knew  through  his  wisdom, 
from  which  nothing  was  hid,  the  great 
evil  which  he  had  introduced  among 
his  subjects,  and  undoubtedly  was  able 
to  have  destroyed  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  that  rebellious  person,  and 
to  have  annihilated  him.  But  the  re- 
bellious man,  in  his  utter  misery  and 
distress,  had  recourse  to  exculpation, 
saying,  "  O  king,  you  are  just  and 
equitable,  and  I  did  not  compel,  or 
do  violence  to  any  man's  will  ;  but 
they  spontaneously  chose  the  enjoy-j 
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ent  of  those  pleasures  which  I  had 
prepared ,   they  enjoyed  them  volun- 

rily,  and  without  compulsiqn." 

Prince.  Yes  ;  one  might  have  ex^ 

cted  him  to  say  so. 

Old  Man,  Do  you  suppose,  then, 
that  the  king's  justice  and  equity 
counteracted  his  power  and  regal  au- 
thority ? 

Prince.  Yes. 

Old  Mafi.  And  when  the  king  had 
restrained  his  power,  on  account  of 
his  justice,  he  then  exercised  his  wis- 
dom. If  you  were  to  ask  me  how,  I 
should  answer  thus  :  He  threw  off 
from  his  person  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
and  the  habit  of  the  sultanate,  and  put 
on  the  dress  of  one  of  his  subjects,  so 
as  to  appear  like  a  common  man.  He 
then  passed  by  the  said  garden  ;  but 
ehowed  no  signs  of  inclination  to  enter 
therein.  The  malicious  owner  of  the 
garden  soon  observed,  that  he  appear- 
ed quite  regardless  of  it,  and  that  he 
did  not  join  himself  to  those  who  en- 
tered in,  and  did  not  even  so  much  as 
look  towards  it.  He  then  advanced 
towards  the  stranger,  and  thus  address- 
ed him  :  **  Stranger,  why  don't  you 
join  us,  and  embrace  the  pleasure 
which  is  freely  offered  you  ?  and  why 
do  you  turn  your  face  from  us,  and 
seem-  to  avoid  us  ?  Surely  you  don't 
know  us."  The  stranger  replied  : 
**  I  assure  you,  I  know  you  very  well, 
and  what  you  have  in  your  garden  ;  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  you  ;  there  is 
no  place  for  me  with  you  ;  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  you  ;  I  know  your 
mischievous  and  insidious  artifices  ;  de- 
part from  me,  Satan."  When  the 
evil  one  heard  this,  he  became  exceed- 
ingly thoughtful,  and  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  He  said  within  himself. 
Who,  and  what  is  this  man  ?  What  is 
his  rank  ?  How  is  it  that  he  is  the 
only  man,  who,  when  passing  by  this 
garden,  hath  not  regarded  u&,  and  not 
looked  at   what  we    have   with   us  ? 


Without  doubt  he  knows  us,  with  all 
our  wiles  and  treachery  ;  if  he  escape 
from  my  hand,  he  will  certainly  inform 
others  of  our  machinations,  and  make 
known  our  wickedness  and  wiles.  He 
then  summoned  every  one  oyer  whom 
he  had  influence,  and  who  were  as  bad 
as  himself,  and  whispered  in  their  ears, 
saying,  **  This  man  does  mischief  to 
me  and  to  you  ;  take  him,  bind  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  cast  him  into  the 
abyss  and  the  dark  prison,  that  he  may 
there  remain  for  ever  with  those  who 
are  therein  confined  ;    shut  the  gates 
upon    him,   and  use   every  means  to 
keep  him  fast  ;  lose  no  time  in  doing 
this  ;  inflict  upon  him  stripes,  treat 
him  with  every  kind  of  ignominy,  and 
exert  every  kind  of  violence  against 
him  in   that  prison,   until  you  think 
that  he  is  effectually  humbled."     At 
this  moment  the  king  discovered  him- 
self, and  manifested  his  power  and  au- 
thority ;  he  showed  all  his  royal  pre- 
rogatives ;    he    uttered   his   voice   in 
thunder  ;    made   every  part  of  that 
land  to  tremble,  so  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  prison  were  shaken  ;  bolts 
were  broken  asunder ;   doors  opened 
of  their  own  accord ;    legions  were 
obedient  to  his  command,  and  powers 
presented  themselves  before  their  king 
and  their  lord.     He  then  commanded 
that  the  wicked  and  rebellious  man 
should  be  brought  before  him,  and  he 
was  accordingly  brought  by  force,  and 
came  trembling  through  fear.     And 
when  he  stood  in  presence  of  the  king, 
he  said  to  him,  "  O  wicked  and  re- 
bellious servant,  why  did  you   rebel 
against  me,  by  treating  with  such  vio- 
lence  and   injustice   those   men    who 
were  imprisoned  by  you  ?"  The  wick- 
ed one  replied,  with  the  most  abject 
submission,  while  he  trembled  through 
fear,  "  I  did  not  force  them  to  come 
in  unto  me,  or  to  be  inclined  towards 
me  ;  but  they  themselves  chose,  and 
were  pleased  with  that  which  I  had.'* 
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The  king  then  said,  *'  Supposing  you 
had  seduced  them  by  your  cunning, 
and  had  sought  to  gratify  their  pas- 
sions by  what  you  offered  them,  by 
what  argument  could  you  justify  your- 
self to  me,  and  what  excuse  could  you 
give  me  for  your  rebellion  and  hostili- 
ty to  me  ?  Did  I  ask  to  go  in  to 
you  ?  Or  did  you  see  me  pleased  with 
your  good  things  ?  Did  I  busy  myself 
with  any  of  your  concerns  ?'*  The 
wicked  one  hung  down  his  head,  and 
was  silent.  The  king  then  said,  "  I 
shall  not  treat  you  otherwise  than  you 
have  acted  towards  me  ;  for  your  in- 
justice shall  return  to  yourself,  and 
your  violence  shall  recoil  upon  you, 
and  you  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the 
abyss  for  ever  and  ever,  bound  to  eter- 
nal chains."  As  soon  as  the  word  was 
spoken,  the  will  of  the  king  was  exe- 
cuted. He  then  commanded  that  the 
prison  and  the  garden  should  be  de- 
stroyed, that  everything  belonging  to 
them  should  be  removed,  and  that 
every  vestige  of  them  should  be  swept 
away.  The  king  then  returned  to  his 
palace  triumphant ;  and  the  clearest 
evidence  of  his  justice  and  power,  in- 
comprehensible and  immeasurable,  was 
published  through  the  world,  and  has 
been  preserved  to  the  present  time. 

Al'Moslim,  You  are  so  far  right, 
except  in  implying  by  your  words, 
that  he  made  use  of  deceit  against  his 
adversary. 

Old  Man.  This  I  admit ;  for  de- 
ceit was  countermatched  by  the  same, 
and  the  subject  was  treated  as  justice 
demanded.  Supposing  a  man  should 
mix  a  poisonous  draught  in  a  cup,  and 
should  present  it  to  another  person, 
whether  a  king  or  a  private  man,  with 
the  intention  to  cause  his  death,  but 
that  person  should  suspect  the  poi- 
sonous nature  of  the  contents,  and  or- 
der the  person  who  offered  this  cup 
first  to  drink  himself,  and  this  person, 
having  so  done,  should  suddenly  die, 


tell  me,  O  Moslim^  who  committed, 
or  who  received  any  injury  ? 

Al-Moslim.  The  one  certainly  com- 
mitted no  injury,  and  the  other,  who 
offered  the  poisonous  draught,  was  not 
injured. 

Old  Man.  Justice,  according  to  the 
decision  of  law,  certainly  makes  the 
man,  who  first  began  the  commission 
of  evil,  to  be  guilty  of  injury. 

Al-Moslim,  True,  O  monk. 

Old  Man,  From  necessity,  there- 
fore, the  Woi"d  and  Spirit  of  God  be- 
came incarnate,  and  the  appearance  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  and  his  submission 
to  become  the  instrument  of  decep- 
tion, as  I  have  already  explained,  were 
necessary. 

Al-Moslim.  Agreeably  to  the  con- 
clusion of  reason,  the  argument  of  your 
discourse  appears  to  be  so,  and  your 
object  has  been  sufficiently  evinced. 

Prince.  O  monk,  I  have  been  hear- 
tily delighted  by  comprehending,  in 
some  measure,  the  meaning  of  your 
words,  and  their  explanation  ;  I  must 
now,  therefore,  beg  you  to  oblige  us 
with  the  remainder  of  what  you  have 
to  say  ;  for  I  now  perceive,  according 
to  my  limited  perception,  that  every 
word  of  your's  comprehends  some  pe- 
culiar signification. 

Old  Man.  May  God  glorify  the 
Prince.  Know,  that  this  great  king 
is  the  Most  High  God,  and  the  dis- 
obedient servant  is  Satan,  whom  may 
God  confound  with  shame.  His  dis- 
mission and  banishment  from  his  go- 
vernment and  city,  are  the  fall  of  Sa- 
tan from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  By 
the  way  that  led  past  the  garden,  is 
meant  the  passage  of  mankind  through 
this  world  ;  and  the  garden  is  this 
world,  with  all  its  pleasures  and  fasci- 
nations, and  everything  belonging  to 
it.  That  which  was  in  the  garden 
represents  the  work  of  Satan,  whom 
may  God  confound  with  shame  j  for 
he  has  power  over  the  joys  and  grati- 
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ications  of  this  world,  deceiving  man* 
kind  by  means  of  them,  and  depriving 
them  of  their  reward  and  inheritance 
with  God  their  Lord,  by  urging  them 
to  the  excessive  enjoyment  of  them. 
For  our  Gospel  and  our  Law  both 
command  us  not  to  love  the  world, 
nor  anything  in  it ;  and  assert,  that, 
according  as  man  receives  and  enjoys 
the  pleasures  of  this  world,  his  joy 
with  God  will  be  diminished  in  the 
world  to  come  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
he  endures  patiently  the  misery  of  this 
perishable  world,  his  portion  of  com- 
fort and  consolation  will  be  greater  in 
an  everlasting  world.  He  who  passed 
by  on  the  road,  namely,  the  king  in 
the  dress  of  a  slave,  is  the  Lord,  the 
Messiah,  the  great  King ;  and  the 
dress  and  the  garments  are  the  body, 
which  he  assumed  of  the  nature  of 
Adam,  and  in  which  he  was  veiled, 
f.  e.  the  divine  nature  in  the  human. 
Hence  the  words  spoken  by  the  stran- 
ger, who  was  passing  by,  are  explain- 
ed, namely,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
you  ;  there  is  no  place  for  me  with 
you  ;'*  for  Christ  did  not  possess  the 
riches  of  this  world,  tasted  none  of  its 
pleasures,  and  sought  none  of  its  va- 
lueless possessions.  A  proof  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  Gospel,  where  it 
ia  said,  that  a  certain  man  came  to 
him,  and  said,  "  Lord,  I  will  follow 
thee  whithersoever  thou  goest."  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  **  Foxes  have 
holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests  ; 
but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  his  head."  Those  men,  in  whose 
ears  the  disobedient  one  whispered, 
saying,  "  This  man  does  injury  to  me 
and  to  you,"  are  Herod  and  those  who 
were  with  him,  as  Pilate  and  the  chief 
priests  of  the  Jews,  who  passed  judg- 
ment upon  him,  that  he  should  be  cru.- 
cified.    The  abyss  in  the  garden  means 


the  place  of  punishment,  into  which 
are  thrown  all  those  who  commit  trans- 
gressions ;  do  things  forbidden,  and 
all  kinds  of  sinful  actions,  and  in- 
dulge themselves  in  sensual  gratifica- 
tions. 

Prince,  Happy  day,  in  which  we 
are  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a  man 
80  wise  and  learned  ! 

Ahu-Salame.  O  monk,  are  you  ^ 
metropolitan  among  the  Christians  I 

Old  Man.  No.      . 

Abu-Salame.  Or  a  bishop,  or  a 
presbyter  ? 

Old  Man.  I  am  neither  metropoli- 
tan, nor  bishop,  nor  presbyter,  nor 
monk. 

Abu-Salame.  How  say  you,  nor 
monk  ? 

Old  Man.  He  only  is  a  monk,* 
who  fears  God  who  is  in  heaven  ;  sub- 
mits himself  to  those  whom  He  hath 
set  in  authority  ;  remembers  what  He 
hath  promised  and  threatened,  and  acts 
agreeably  to  His  will. 

Abu'Dhaher.  This  is  a  sign,  Abu- 
Salame,  that  the  Christians  are  not 
proud,  as  the  Prophet  says  of  them 
in  the  Koran. 

Old  Man.  Numerous  are  the  testi- 
monies of  your  prophet  and  your  book, 
which  prove  the  verity  of  our  faith 
and  gospel.  And  must  you  not  al- 
low the  veracity  of  yottr  prophet,  if 
you  are  a  Moslem  I 

Al-MosUm.  I  believe  in  the  truth 
of  my  book,  my  faith,  and  my  pro- 
phet ;  for  God  sent  the  Koran  down 
unto  him.  But  we  object  to  a  practice 
of  your's,  which  does  not  befit  the 
worshippers  of  God. 

Old  Man,  What  is  that  ? 

Al-Moslim.  Your  worship  and  ado- 
ration of  the  cross,  which  ia  nothing 
but  wood,  and  has  no  power  to  do 
good  or  evil. 


*  The  Old  ]Man  alludes  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Rahib,  which  is  translated 
Monk.  In  its  primary  signification,  it  means  he  who  fears  God,  or  devotes  himself 
to  his  service. 
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Old  Man.  Do  you  then  imagine 
that  we  worship  the  cross  ? 

Al-MosUni.  Yes. 

Old  Man,  Your  imagination  is  vain, 
and  your  judgment  false.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  worship  anything  but 
God,  his  Word  and  Spirit,  which  con- 
stitute one  essence.  If  we  worship- 
ped it,  why  should  we  make  crosses  of 
various  kinds  of  material  substances  ? 
and  if  we  adored  the  cross  only  in  the 
matter  of  wood,  as  you  fancy  we  do, 
why  should  we  adore  it  in  other  kinds 
of  matter  >  You  are  aware,  that  we 
make  crosses  of  various  and  innume- 
rable kinds  of  substances.  If  you  had 
possessed  in  you  a  grain  of  sense,  un- 
derstanding, or  right  judgment,  no 
demonstration  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  show  you,  that  we  do  not 
adore  what  is  merely  a  type  and  a 
symbol. 

Al-MosUm,  You  appear  so  far  to 
have  spoken  the  truth  ;  but  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  adoration  of  a  sym- 
bol ? 

Old  Man.  This  appears  in  many 
different  ways.  First  of  all,  the  Chris- 
tian makes  use  of  the  cross  as  a  power- 
ful charm,  and  as  possessing  power 
over  unclean  spirits  and  rebellious 
powers.  Which  belief  originated  from 
the  circumstance,  that  Christ  suffered 
upon  it  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice  for 
us  ;  and  by  so  offering  himself  up, 
the  good  will,  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  our  God  were  displayed  ;  and  by 
that  sacrifice  was  effected  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  and  their  deliverance  from 
the  snares  of  their  powerful  enemy. 
We  commemorate  also  in  the  use  of  it, 
the  exceeding  kindness  and  mercy  of 
God  towards  us  shown  in  other  things  ; 
for  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  an 
action  performed  by  God,  namely,  the 
division  of  the  sea  by  means  of  Moses' 
rod  being  held  lengthwise,  and  the  re- 
union of  it  by  the  same  when  held 
crosswise.  Also  when  the  people  of 
Moses  were  encamped  in  the  wilder- 


ness, there  came  against  them  serpents 
which  bit  them  ;  and  God  said  to 
Moses,  '*  Make  thee  a  serpent  of  brass, 
and  raise  it  upon  a  high  pole,  and  every 
one  of  the  people  that  shall  look  up- 
on it,  shall  not  die  of  the  bite  of  the 
serpents  ;  and  Moses  made  a  serpent, 
and  placed  it  upon  a  pole  lengthwise, 
but  it  did  not  avail  the  people  ;  and 
God  said  to  Moses,  Place  the  serpent 
crosswise ;  and  when  he  had  placed 
the  serpent  crosswise,  then  no  one  of 
the  people  died."  Now,  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  what  I  have  said, 
and  the  force  of  it  does  not  reach  your 
comprehension,  I  shall  give  you  an 
example,  which  will  explain  my  mean- 
ing in  the  most  evident  manner. 

Al-Modim.  Come  then,  give  us 
your  demonstration. 

Old  Man,  There  lived  once  a  man 
of.  great  rank  and  dignity,  who  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  every  good 
quality.  This  man  had  a  slave,  upon 
whom  he  lavished  his  kindness  to  an 
extreme  degree,  and  whom  he  educa- 
ted in  the  most  indulgent  manner,  and 
loaded  with  his  good  things.  This 
slave,  having  begun  to  feel  the  high 
honour  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
lord,  chose  spontaneously  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations  and  desires,  and  to 
pay  no  regard  to  his  lord's  wishes. 
He  rebelled,  and  associated  with  wick- 
ed men,  who,  under  the  appearance  of 
friendship  for  him,  studiously  prac- 
tised in  secret  every  sort  of  evil  for 
his  destruction.  These  false  friends 
formed  a  malicious  plan  against  him  ; 
they  caused  him  to  be  dragged  to  pri- 
son, and  there  bound  in  chains  ;  and, 
finally,  made  sentence  of  death  to  be 
passed  upon  him.  When  he  had  thus 
been  reduced  to  despair,  his  lord,  ha- 
ving received  intelligence  of  what  had 
Ijefallen  his  slave,  and  the  sentence 
which  had  been  passed  upon  him,  was 
moved  with  compassion  and  mercy  to- 
wards him,  and  determined  to  offer 
himself  as  a  ransom  for  him.     He  ef- 
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his  resolution  in  this  manner : 

laving  thrown  off  hi§  dress  of  dignity, 
■^nd  his  robes  of  distinction,  and  made 
himself  as  a  man  unknown,  he  waited 
for  an  opportunity,  when  the  keepers 
of  the  prison  were  off  their  guard,  and 
negligent  of  their  duty,  and  then  en- 
tered the  prison.  Having  gone  into 
the  inner  part  of  it,  he  found  his  slave 
in  the  most  extreme  misery,  and  given 
up  to  despair.  Being  overcome  by 
pity  at  his  sad  condition,  and  having 
wept  over  his  misfortune,  his  lord  took 
off  his  slave's  clothes,  with  his  chains 
and  fetters,  and  put  them  upon  him- 
self; and  putting  upon  him  his  own 
dress,  he  told  him  to  leave  the  prison, 
and  said  to  him  :  "  I  have  ransomed 
you  with  my  own  person,  and  I  have 
devoted  my  blood  for  your  deliver- 
ance." The  slave  went  out  astonished 
in  himself,  and  full  of  deep  reflection 
upon  the  goodness  of  his  lord,  of 
which  he  was  unworthy.  The  lord 
submitted  to  thesentence  passedagainst 
his  slave,  and  it  was  executed  upon  him 
by  crucifixion  and  death.  At  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
the  slave  was  present  in  order  to  be- 
hold it,  and  said,  "  O  my  lord,  what 
retribution  can  I  make  for  that  which 
you  have  done  for  me?"  His  lord 
said,  "  Preserve  a  continual  remem- 
brance of  my  goodness  towards  you, 
and  the  pity  1  have  taken  upon  you, 
and  carry  about  you  a  sign  and  symbol 
of  my  death,  and  publish  to  all  the 
world  what  I  have  done  in  behalf  of 
you.'*  Was  it  then  incumbent  upon 
this  slave  to  obey  the  commands  of  his 
lord,  or  not  ? 

Al-MosUm.  Ye«,he  certainly  ought ; 
and  he  should  likewise  have  laboured 
to  execute  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  throughout  his  whole  life. 

Old  Man.  Do  you  comprehend  the 
force  and  meaning  of  this  fable  ? 

Al-Moslim.  We  understand  it  in 
part ;  but  pray,  go  on  with  the  ex- 
planation which  yet  remains. 


Old  Mart.  The  man  of  dignity  is 
Christ  the  Lord,  who  is  the  Word 
and  Spirit  of  God.  The  slave  is  my- 
self, and  those  who  are  like  me  of  the 
nature  of  Adam  ;  for  we  have  dis- 
obeyed the  commands  of  God,  and 
have  worshipped  idols,  and  such  like 
abominations,  according  to  our  own 
inclinations.  The  wicked  men  are  the 
devils,  who  lead  men  astray  by  means 
of  licentiousness,  and  the  indulgence 
of  pleasures.  The  prison,  and  the 
sentence  of  death,  represent  this  world, 
and  the  punishment  of  hell  after  it. 
The  extreme  kindness  of  the  lord  to- 
wards his  slave,  implies  the  mercy  and 
beneficence  of  God  towards  his  crea- 
ture?. The  saying  of  the  lord  to  his 
slave,  **  Carry  a  sign  and  symbol  of 
my  death,  and  publish  to  all  the  world 
what  I  have  done  in  behalf  of  you  ;  so 
that  what  you  now  behold  shall  be 
remembered  as  a  sign  of  my  great 
goodness  towards  you,  and  as  long  as 
you  live,  preserve  my  command,  and 
remember  this  that  1  have  done  ;  for 
this  sign  and  symbol  shall  be  to  you  as 
a  power  prevaifing  and  victorious  over 
men  and  spirits."  We  now,  there- 
fore, bear  about  us  this  sign  and  sym- 
bol, and  we  proclaim  the  goodness  of 
God  towards  us  ;  and  we  say,  '<  By 
this  type  and  figure  did  the  beloved 
Son  of  God  give  himself  in  exchange 
for  us,  even  Christ  the  Lord,  the 
Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  as  a  ransom 
and  deliverance  of  us  from  death,  and 
the  power  of  our  enemy..  This  sym- 
bol we  place  upon  our  foreheads  and 
on  our  faces,  and  on  all  parts  of  our 
bodies  ;  we  raise  it  up  upon  our  houses 
and  above  our  doors,  and  on  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  us ;  we  suspend 
it  from  our  necks,  and  we  elevate  it 
upon  every  hill  and  eminence,  and  in 
every  town  and  village,  thereby  com- 
memorating the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  the  Lord.  Our  intention  in  this  is 
not  to  worship  or  adore  the  wood,  and 
the  material  substance  of  which  it  is 
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composed  ;  but  we  venerate  and  reve- 
rence the  symbol,  and  prostrate  our- 
selves before  it,  when  we  see  the  name 
of  Christ  written  over  it  ;  for  we  write 
over  it,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
who  is  his  Word  and  Spirit,  just  as 
we  bow  before  the  image  of  Christ, 
while  our  mind  is  turned  from  the  sym- 
bol to  that  which  it  represents.  We 
have  thus  explained  the  whole  history 
of  the  cross. 

Al'Moslim,  We  have  observed,  that 
you  always  exalt  your  faith,  and  main- 
tain its  verity,  and  adduce  in  support 
of  it  testimonies  and  demonstrations 
by  means  of  short  stories  and  allego- 
ries, and  boast  on  every  occasion  that 
your  religion  is  true.  Why  may  not 
I  also  boast  of  and  maintain  the  truth 
of  mine  ? 

Old  Man,  Please  to  recollect,  that 
I  have  brought  forward  proofs  and 
testimonies  from  a  book  which  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  my  religion,  and  I 
have  shown  the  truth  of  it  by  the  tes- 
timonies of  my  adversary.  Now,  do 
you  bring  forward  your  arguments  for 
the  truth  of  your  religion. 

Al-Moslim.  The  heaven,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  angels  bear  testimony, 
that  my  faith  and  my  book  are  the  ma- 
nifest truth,  for  the  Most  High  God 
sent  it  down  to  his  prophet,  Moham- 
med the  Chosen,  as  a  light,  and  a  gui- 
dance, and  a  mercy  from  the  Lord  of 
Worlds. 

Old  Man.  Our  Lord  Christ  said, 
If  I  testify  of  myself,  my  testimony- 
will  not  be  received,  but  there  is  an- 
other, that  bears  testimony  of  me. 
Now,  you  testify  of  yourself,  but 
every  disputant,  who  bears  testimony 
of  himself,  receives  no  credit.  You 
say,  indeed,  that  the  heaven,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  angels  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  your  faith  ;  bring  me 
then  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  your 
faith  from  the  book  of  heaven,  the 
book  of  the  earth,  and  the  book  of 


the  angels,  or  from  the  book  of  man. 
Can  you  do  me  this  favour  ? 

Al-Moslim.  Don't  boast  too  much 
of  your  faiih,  O  monk !  You  are  not 
the  only  one  who  boasts  of  his  faith. 
The  Sabians,  the  Jews,  and  the  Mos- 
lems, all  boast  of  their  faith,  and  every 
one  says  that  his  religion  is  the  true 
one. 

Old  Man.  You  are  quite  right ;  for 
every  one  that  has  any  religion,  of 
course  asserts  its  truth  and  defends  it. 
Religions  are  of  four  kinds,  the  Sabi- 
an,  the  Christian,  the  Mohammedan, 
and  the  Jewish.  And  which  of  these 
is  the  true  religion,  and  that  which 
was  established  by  God  ? 

AUMoslim,  I  don't  know. 

Old  Man.  Since  then  you  don't 
know,  let  us  leave  religion  altogether, 
and  turn  to  reason  and  understanding. 
Let  these  be  as  two  judges  and  arbi- 
trators between  us,  for  they  are  judges 
that  cannot  be  bribed. 

Prince.  Verily,  by  the  grave  of 
my  father !  the  monk  has  determined 
justly. 

Old  Man.  O  prince,  may  God  ex- 
alt you  in  glory,  there  are  four  reli- 
gions, as  we  have  said,  and  God  who 
created  all  created  beings  is  one. 

All.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Old  Man.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  religion  should  be  one,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  but  one  lawgiver,  or  found- 
er, of  it. 

All.  This  is  just  so. 

Old  Man.  Do  you  not  know,  that 
God  said  in  the  beginning,  let  us  cre- 
ate man  cifter  our  own  image  ? 

Al-Moslim.  Yes. 

Old  Man.  The  expression,  ajier  our 
own  image,  implies  the  possession  of 
power,  will,  and  choice  in  the  created 
being,  with  a  resemblance  and  approach 
to  the  divine  nature.  And  according 
as  man  approaches  to  the  imageof  God, 
he  approaches  to  God  himself.  And 
since  man  approaches  to  God  in  image 
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id  by  similitude,  and  'God  created 
man  after  his  own  image  and  simili- 
tude, it  is  incumbent  upon  man  to  per- 
form the  command  of  God,  his  Crea- 
tor, and  his  law ;  and  this  law  and 
command  must  bear  a  relation  to  the 
nature  of  him,  who  instituted  and  ap- 
pointed it,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  ap- 
proach towards  it.  If,  for  example, 
you  have  a  son  or  a  servant,  and  you 
yourself  be  of  a  compassionate  dispo- 
sition, would  you  require  of  him  to  be 
hard-hearted  ?  and  if  you  were  equit- 
able and  just,  would  you  wish  him  to 
be  iniquitous  and  unjust  ?  and  if  you 
were  wise  and  honourable,  would  you 
have  him  to  be  immoral  and  vicious  ? 
or  if  you  were  of  a  peaceable  disposi- 
tion, and  not  given  to  passion,  would 
you  command  him  to  be  wicked  and 
passionate  ?  and  if  you  were  a  lover  of 
virtue,  would  you  desire  him  to  prefer 
vice?  Would  you  not  rather  be  an- 
xious that  he  should  bear  a  resemblance 
to  yourself? 

AIL  It  is  so. 

Old  Man.  And  if  you  found  in  him 
any  thing  that  did  not  accord  with 
your  virtuous  principles,  and  disagreed 
with  your  constitution,  nature,  opi- 
nion, or  intention,  would  you  not  re- 
ject him,  and  cast  him  away  from  you, 
and  have  no  communication  with 
him  ? 

Al-Moslim,  You  have  spoken  the 
truth,  O  monk,  for  when  one  with- 
draws himself  from  me,  I  withdraw 
myself  from  him,  and  when  one  ap- 
proaches towards  me,  I  approach  to- 
wards him. 

i^>  Old  Man.  Does  one  then  approach 
towards  you  by  means  of  an  agreement 
in  virtue,  or  in  vice  ? 

Al'Moslim.  In  virtue. 

Old  Man.  Come  now,  let  us  take 
into  consideration  these  religions  and 
laws.  The  Sabian  has  a  book  and  a 
law,  and  in  like  manner  the  Jew,  the 
Christian,  and  the  Moslem.     Let  us 


then  draw  a  short  sketch  of  each  of 
these  books  and  laws  separately,  and 
examine  them  according  to  the  rule  of 
reason  ;  and  whichsoever  book  shall 
indicate  the  nearest  affinity  to  the  di- 
vine and  creating  nature,  let  that  be 
considered  the  true  religion  which  was 
necessarily  established  by  God,  and  let 
us  reject  every  other  as  untrue. 

Al-Moslhn,  Your  proposition  is  just, 
and  cannot  be  objected  to. 

Prince.  Certainly,  in  as  much  as 
the  Creator  cannot  have  enjoined  any 
thing  to  his  creatures,  which  is  con- 
trary to  their  reason  and  nature. 

Old  Man.  Let  us  begin  then  with  . 
the  religion  and  sacred  book  of  the 
Sabians.  Now,  you  will  find  among 
them  the  extreme  of  ignorance  and 
absurdity,  in  as  much  as  they  worship 
the  creature,  not  the  Creator,  and  re- 
verence things  of  the  foulest  and  ba- 
sest kind,  for  such  they  hold  in  es- 
teem. You  will  find  likewise  that 
their  laws  are  confused,  their  opinions 
discordant,  and  their  institutions  of  a 
perplexed  nature,  and  that  they  have 
a  plurality  of  gods,  who  contend  with 
one  another,  and  of  whom  sometimes 
one  is  superior,  and  is  sometimes  over- 
come. Some  of  these  dwell  in  hea- 
ven, others  inhabit  the  earth,  some  are 
male,  and  some  female ;  some  are  great 
gods  and  others  inferior;  some  of  them 
allow  passion  and  murder,  and  some 
enjoin  fornication  and  every  unclean- 
ness  ;  some  love  and  others  are  loved. 
And  in  proportion  to  their  deviation 
and  their  removal  from  God,  their  un- 
derstandings are  darkened ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degreeof  darkness  spread 
over  their  understandings,  does  Eblis 
take  possession  of  them  and  work  their 
destruction. 

Al-Moslin.  We  are  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  their  condition,  and  the 
evil  doctrines  they  profess,  and  we 
know  in  how  great  error  they  are,  for 
we  know  how  much  Divine  Providence 
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hath  overlooked  them,  so  that  the  ac- 
cursed one  has  obtained  so  great  a 
power  over  them. 

Old  Man.  Surely  Divine  Providence, 
and  a  regard  of  the  Creator,  have  not 
overlooked  them  in  any  great  degree, 
although  they  have  been  favoured  in 
an  inferior  degree,  because  they  with- 
drew from  God  through  their  foolish 
ignorance,  and  thereby  afforded  no  op- 
portunity for  the  influence  of  God's 
kindness.  For  i^  is  not  usual  with 
God  to  lead  men  to  his  service  by 
any  compulsory  means,  but  he  requires 
of  them  to  worship  him  in  upright- 
ness of  heart  and  purity  of  intention, 
and  by  their  own  free  choice.  His  en- 
durance and  great  kindness  towards 
them  were  carried  so  far,  in  order  that 
they  might  know  the  real  value  of 
what  was  given  them  ;  for,  it  is  said, 
according  as  a  gift  is  received  in  its 
full  extent,  so  is  its  value  increased, 
and  according  as  men  seek  what  they 
want,  so  is  the  desire  of  preserving  it 
increased.  But  lest  I  should  enter 
into  toojong  a  discussion  of  this  and 
similar  subjects,  let  us  leave  this  sub- 
ject, and  turn  to  those  that  are  more 
immediately  necessary.  And  since  we 
have  entirely  rejected  the  Sabians, 
upon  the  ground  of  their  being  infi- 
dels, we  must  now  take  into  consider- 
ation the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
nature  of  their  economy.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  I  am  well  convinced  that 
you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  the  Most  High  God  to- 
wards them  :  first  of  all,  how  he  with- 
drew them  from  the  worship  of  idols, 
and  directed  them  from  infidelity  to 
the  faith,  and  delivered  them  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Egyptians  ;  how  he  in- 
flicted upon  the  Egyptians  ten  plagues, 
caused  their  first-born  to  die,  drowned 
Pharoah  in  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and 
dehvered  them,  how  he  divided  the  sea, 


and  made  a  way  for  them  to  pass 
through  ;  how  he  destroyed  the  na- 
tions that  fought  against  them,  how 
he  gave  them  the  cities  and  possession 
of  the  nations,  and  caused  them  to  in- 
habit those  countries*  for  the  space  of 
forty  years  ;  how  he  fed  them,  and  sent 
down  to  them  manna  and  quails  as  a 
food  peculiarly  intended  for  them,  and 
made  them  inherit  the  land  which  had 
been  promised  them.  To  mention  all 
the  acts  of  mercy  done  by  God  to- 
wards them,  would  require  too  much 
time  ;  we  must  therefore  now  forbear, 
as  our  object  now  is  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  But  notwithstanding  so  many 
acts  of  kindness  in  the  giving  of  manna,, 
and  in  other  ways,  they  turned  away 
from  worshipping  him,  and  entirely 
neglected  him,  mixing  themselves  with 
other  people  and  worshipping  idols. 
And  when  Moses  descended  from  the 
Mount,  into  which  he  had  gone  up  to 
receive  from  God  the  law,  according 
to  which  they  were  to  walk,  he  found 
them  worshipping  the  head  of  a  calf 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  them- 
selves had  molten.  And  God  and 
Moses  were  displeased  with  them,  and 
God  sent  among  them  the  sword  and 
destruction,  so  that  all  of  them  had 
nearly  been  cut  off,  had  not  Moses 
stood  before  God,  and  turned  aside 
his  indignation  from  them.  But,  ne- 
vertheless, they  again  returned  to  their 
sin,  and  often  murmured  to  Moses  and 
were  angry,  saying.  Is  not  thy  God 
able  to  provide  for  us  a  table  in  the 
wilderness,  if  it  be  He  who  struck  the 
rock,  so  that  the  waters  flowed  out  ? 
and  make  us  gods,  which  may  stand 
before  us,  like  those  of  other  people. 
Thus  according  as  God  made  them  fa- 
miliar with  his  mercies  and  kindnesses, 
their  disobedience  and  rebellion  increa- 
sed. One  of  the  prophets  has  said 
concerning  their  disobedience  J  '*  Thou 


•  By  this  the  monk  means  the  deserts  although  it  might  appear  that  he  spoke  of 
the  land  of  Canaan. 
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SSsfc  extended  thy  hand  for  the  length 
of  a  day  to  a  rebellious  and  disobedi- 
<mt  people."*  Hear  likewise  what 
the  prophet  Isaiah  saith  concerning 
iheir  destruction,  "  I  have  planted  a 
vineyard  in  a  rich  ground,  and  built  a 
tower  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  dug  a 
wine-press  in  it,  and  surrounded  it  with 
a  fence,  and  expected  patiently  that  it 
should  produce  grapes,  and  it  produ- 
ced thorns.  And  now,  O  man  of  the 
race  of  Judah,  and  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem, judge  between  me  and  my 
vineyard,  concerning  that  which  I  have 
done  to  it ;  I  expected  that  it  should 
produce  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth 
thorns.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will 
do  with  my  vineyard ;  I  will  take 
away  its  fence,  and  it  shall  be  exposed 
to  be  laid  waste,  I  will  destroy  the 
wall  of  it,  and  it  shall  be  trodden  un- 
der foot,  I  will  forsake  my  vineyard, 
an-d  it  shall  not  be  purified  nor  pruned, 
and  it  shall  produce  thorns  as  an  un- 
cultivated land,  and  I  will  command 
the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain  upon 
it.  For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the 
man  of  Judah  a  flourishing  plant." 
Christ  also  said  in  the  parable,  con- 
cerning their  error  and  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,  "  A  certain  man  planted 
a  vineyard,'* t  &c.  By  this  parable 
Christ  means  that  the  Most  High  God 
rejected  them,  and  removed  them  far 
from  him,  and  that  no  place  remained' 
for  them  with  him.  Your  prophet  and 
apostle  says  concerning  those  with 
whom  he  is  angry  in  like  manner  in  the 
Koran  :  and  if  the  prophets,  the  gos- 
pel, and  your  prophet  remove  and  send 
them  away,  we  certainly  do  not  receive 
them  ;  for  they  proceeded  to  such  a 
degree  of  wickedness,  that  they  even 
showed  it  towards  the  Messiah,  who 
is  the  word  and  spirit  of  God.  And 
if  you  examine  their  law  and  econpmy, 


^^  See  Chap.  V. 

VOL.  IX.   I'ART  II. 


you  will  find  that  it  is  made  up  of  ob- 
servances which  all  bear  a  relation  to 
material  grossness,  to  flesh  and  blood, 
requiring  sacrificesand  burnt-offerings, 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  and  the 
incense  of  fatness.  You  will  also  per- 
ceive the  avidity  of  the  priests  fdr  the 
victims  the  people  brought  to  them  ; 
you  will  also  find  to  have  been  preva- 
lent among  them,  wars,  curses,  resent-, 
ments,  murders,  the  prosecution  of  re- 
venge by  the  basest  means,  the  retali- 
ation of  evil  by  evil,  according  to  their 
saying,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,  and  a  hand  for  a  hand. 

Al-MosUm.  Since  then  it  appears 
that  God,  and  his  prophet  Mohammed, 
and  the  gospel  testify  that  they  at-e 
under  the  displeasure  of  God,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  you  to  spend  more 
time  in  speaking  of  them. 

Old  Man.  It  is  our  most  decided 
opinion,  that  the  Jews  and  the  Sabiarfs 
are  separated  from  God  the  Most 
High. 

Al'Moslim.  Of  that  there  can  be 
no  question. 

Old  Man.  Is  not  this  conclusion 
confirmed  by  reason  and  the  deduction 
of  the  mind  ? 

Al-Moslim.  Yes. 

Old  Man.  As  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  a  judge  perfectly  equitable, 
that  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
cannot  be  bribed,  come,  let  us  now  en- 
deavour to  settle  how  the  question 
stands  between  the  Christians  and  Mo- 
hammedans, and  let  us  see  which  of 
them  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  pu- 
rity and  nature  of  God,  and  which  of 
them  io  freest  from  any  thing  that  is 
gross  ;  and  let  us  exercise  our  reason 
together  on  this  common  subject.  If 
you  please,  then,  I  shall  first  lay  down 
the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  what  he 
hath  instituted  in  the  gospel,  provided 
your  patience  be  not  wearied  out. 

t  See  Mat.  Chap  xxi.  xxiii.  &c, 
2e 
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Prince,  Whosoever  refuses  his  assent 
to  what  is  proved  by  judgment  and 
reason, must  either  be  a  knave  or  a  fool. 
Old  Man,  Christ  enjoined  no  pre- 
cept, which  he  did  not  himself  first  per- 
form, and  he  showed  always  an  exam- 
pie  and  pattern  in  himself.  First  of 
all,  he  guarded  us  against  the  love  of 
this  world,  saying,  Love  not  this 
world,  for  the  world  and  all  that  is  in 
it  perisheth  and  is  destroyed  ;  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  God  shall  remain  for 
ever ;  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
1  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul  ?  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal ;  but  lay  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  &c. 
And  knowing  that  anger  misleads  and 
fetters  the  understanding,  he  said.  Let 
not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath. 
He  showed  us  an  example  of  meekness 
and  patience  under  afflictions,  saying. 
Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also  ;  and  also  of  obedience,  saying. 
Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile,  go  with  him  twain.  He  com- 
manded us  not  to  place  our  affections 
upon  the  worthless  things  of  this 
world,  saying,  If  a  man  should  wish 
to  take  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also;  and.  Give  to  every  one  that 
asketh  you.  And  with  regard  to  ab- 
stinence, he  said.  Provide  neither  gold 
nor  silver.  With  regard  to  content- 
ment, in  respect  of  the  means  of  sup- 
porting life.  Take  no  thought  for  your 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall 
drink ;  look  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap, 
nor  gather  into  barns,  yet  your  hea- 
venly Father  feedeth  them  ;  seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righ- 
teousness, and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.  He  commanded  us 
to  imitate  his  peaceful  and  merciful 
charactefi  saying,  Recompense  to  no 


man  evil  for  evil.  It  is  better  for  you, 
that  you  recompense  evil  with  good. 
Resemble  your  heavenly  Father,  for 
he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the 
evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  |~Here  the 
monk  cites  a  great  number  of  other 
sayings  of  Christ,  in  order  to  prove 
the  excellency  of  his  religion.]  As  the 
Messiah  was  the  word  of  God  and  his 
Spirit,  and  God  of  God,  he  instituted 
for  us  a  law  resembling  the  divine  ;  and 
since  he  possessed  perfect  virtue,  it 
was  appointed  that  we  should  be  obe- 
dient to  that  virtue  by  his  gracious  as» 
sistance.  On  the  other  hand,  your 
prophet  Mohammed,  being  a  man  of 
a  nation  whose  worship  was  abomin- 
able, was  brought  up  and  waxed  strong 
in  the  habits  of  a  dissolute  and  ener- 
vating life,  established  a  law  according 
to  his  own  views  and  natural  disposi- 
tion, which  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  bodily  appetite,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  all  corporeal  and  detestable 
pleasures,  because,  by  his  long  attach- 
ment to  these,  habit  became  nature, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  them.  Hence  it  was,  also, 
that  he  allowed  you  an  unlimited  mea- 
sure of  such  enjoyments  ;  for  every 
one,  who  loves  any  thing  very  sooth- 
ing to  the  senses,  will  naturally  recom- 
mend it  to  another.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears, that  his  law  resembles  his  own 
practice,  and  his  practice  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  law.  Christ  restored 
to  life  the  dead  by  the  power  of  his 
divinity,  which  exceeds  conception  ; 
but  your  prophet  Mohammed  brought 
death  upon  the  living,  he  raised  the 
sword  against  those  who  opposed  his 
will  and  would  not  submit  to  him  ; 
Christ  led  mankind  to  his  service  by 
means  of  his  astonishing  works,  and 
his  triumphant  miracles  ;  Mohammed 
brought  them  over  to  his  opinion  by 
the  permission  of  indulgence,  by  de- 
nunciation, and  by  violence  ;  he  gave 
them    false   promises   regarding   thii 
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d  and  that  which  is  to  come  ;  he 
pledged  himself  to  give  them  paradise, 
and  deceived  them  so  grossly,  that  it 
was  disgraceful  to  men  possessed  of 
imderstanding  to  submit  to  his  impos- 
tures. And  as  you  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  same  kind  of  Hfe  as  he  was, 
and  in  circumstances  producing  the 
same  wants,  he  gave  you  a  law  harmo- 
nizing with  and  agreeable  to  his  own 
natural  constitution.  And  as  pleasure 
was  the  only  thing  he  sought  for  in 
women,  he  said,  Take  four  wives,  and 
of  concubines  as  many  as  you  will, 
&c.  Now  tell  me,  O  Moslem,  by  the 
faith  you  put  in  the  object  of  your 
adoration.  What  is  the  force  or  mean- 
ing of  all  this  ?  Or  what  excellence  or 
praise-worthy  qualification  does  your 
book  possess  ?  It  consists  of  elegant 
and  elaborate  language  only,  without 
any  real  excellence ;  it  contains  nothing 
appertaining  to  what  is  divine,  nothing 
mental,  nothing  spiritual,  but  speaks 
of  wor\dly  possessions  only,  of  corpo- 
real grossness,  of  earthly  pleasures  and 
gratifications.  Now,  the  truth  has  been 
displayed,  and  the  reality  disclosed, 
and  the  evidence  has  been  clearly  made 
out,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  must  con- 
vince any  one  that  will  be  convinced, 
and  reason  and  judgment  have  lent 
their  aid  as  umpires  in  confirming  the 
conclusion. 

Al-Moslim,  By  my  sooth,  O  monk, 
you  have  given  liberty  to  your  tongue, 
and  have  spoken  through  your  igno- 
rance, you  have  quite  exhausted  your 
indignation,  and  have  been  prodigal  of 
reproachful  language.  Are  you  not 
afraid  of  God's  examination  in  the  day 
of  your  resurrection  ? 

Old  Man.  Those  must  fear  God  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  who  perform  for- 
bidden actions,  and  are  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  the  deceivers,  the  unjust,  the 
speakers  of  falsehood,  the  teachers  of 
vain  doctrines.  If  I  have  spoken  ac- 
cording to  your  book,  and  what  is 
therein  expressed  by  your  prophet, 


why  do  you  attribute  ignorance  ta 
us  ? 

Al'Moslim.  Because  you  are  decei- 
ved, and  do  not  properly  reflect  upon 
the  little  of  which  you  have  acquired 
the  knowledge,  in  the  religion  of  Islam, 
and  because  of  your  contumelious  and 
abusive  language. 

Old  Man,  O  Abu-Dhaher,  does  a 
dying  man  fear  a  man  who  will  kill 
him,  or  does  he  fear  one  who  threatens 
him  when  dead  ? 

Al-Moslim.  No  ;  when  he  is  once 
dead,  he  cannot  die  again. 

Old  Man.  For  my  part,  I  am  dead 
to  the  world,  and  to  me  the  world  is 
dead,  and  appears  as  a  dead  thing,  and 
so  do  I  to  it.  I  have  no  need  of  it, 
and  it  has  no  need  of  me.  I  have  re- 
nounced its  pleasures,  and  have  giveii 
it  its  bill  of  divorcement.  I  have ' 
loosened  myself  from  its  chains,  and 
am  no  longer  one  of  its  inhabitants. 
Let  the  world  go  on  as  it  may  ;  I  and 
the  world  are  separated  for  ever, 
Amen  ! 

Prince*  Commit  yourself  to  God, 
O  monk,  and  there  is  no  fear  for  you  ; 
open  all  your  heart.  I  promise  you 
full  security,  and  give  you  full  liberty 
to  speak  as  much  as  you  please,  and  to 
explain  your  doctrines.  Speak,  there- 
fore, and  give  us  more  of  your  know- 
ledge and  instruction.  I  cannot  ex- 
press the  pleasure  I  feel  in  enjoying  the 
conversation  of  one  like  you,  who  are 
so  wise,  and  so  well  qualified  to  con- 
duct us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Book, 
to  the  right  opinion  and  the  true 
faith. 

Old  Man.  May  God  glorify  you, 
O  Prince.  Since  this  opinion  is  your's, 
and  it  is  your  object  of  desire  to  in- 
quire into  every  sacred  book  and  reli- 
gion, be  pleased  to  listen  to  a  story. 
It  is  related,  that  there  was  a  king  in 
ancient  times,  who  lived  a  life  in  which 
he  made  a  display  of  great  consequence 
and  pride,  skilled  and  esercised  in  the 
craft  of  medicine,  who  made  use  of  the 
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lightest  and  most  refiqed  medicines  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  pre- 
serving his  life.  This  king  had  a  son, 
who  was  brought  up  )vith  his  father 
in  the  same  kind  of  life,  living  accord- 
ing to  the  medicinal  canon.  When 
this  son  reached  the  age  of  maturity, 
he  resolved  upon  a  plan  of  travel  to  a 
far  distant  country.  The  king,  know- 
ing bis  son's  constitution,  and  the  deli- 
cate state  of  his  body  and  temperament, 
sent  with  him  a  physician  to  take  care 
of  his  health  and  to  direct  him,  having 
first  said  to  his  son.  Never  hesitate  to 
do  as  t)ie  plvysician  your  companion 
wishes,  and  then  you  will  be  sure  of 
health  and  safety.  This  youth,  haying 
travelled  for  pome  time,  was  obedient 
to  the  physician,  and  followed  his  ad- 
vice, until  he  became  acquainted  with 
certain  men  far  removed  from  his  coun- 
try, whose  manner  of  life  disagreed 
with  his  habit  and  constitution.  As- 
sociating with  them,  he  was  delighted 
with  the  delicacies  on  which  they  lived, 
and  soon  despised  theadvice  of  the  phy- 
sician. After  a  certain  time  he  would 
not  even  listen  to  the  physician's  ad- 
yice,  who  therefore  left  him,  although 
much  against  bis  will.  The  youth,  af- 
ter having  indulged  in  a  life  of  de- 
bauchery, fell  sick,  his  constitution 
was  quite  changed,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  lie  upon  his  couch.  In  the  mean- 
time his  father  had  banished  from  his 
service  and  kingdom  certain  men  who 
were  his  enemies,  who  were,  on  that 
account,  by  no  means  more  inclined  to 
do  him  good,  or  to  seek  any  means  of 
conciliation.  When  the  news  arrived, 
that  the  king's  son  was  sick,  these  men 
contrived  an  artifice  to  hurt  him.  One 
of  them  went  and  presented  himself 
unto  him,  and  said,  The  king,  your  fa- 
ther, has  already  received  the  news  of 
your  being  sick,  he  has  therefore  sent 
me  with  this  book  and  this  writing, 
desiring  n^e  to  say,  that  if  you  do  as 
you  are  therein  recommended,  you  will 
z^ccover  yoyr  health.     After  this  an- 


other of  them  went  in  to  him,  and  said, 
Your  father  has  heard  that  you  are 
sick,  he  has  therefore  sent  me  with 
this  medicine  and  this  letter,  desiring 
me  to  say,  that  if  you  do  as  it  is  here- 
in prescribed,  you  will  be  cured  of 
your  sickness  ;  and  the  messenger  who 
came  to  you  before  me  is  a  liar,  don't 
believe  him  ;  I  am  the  true  messenger. 
Immediately  afteranotherwentin,  who, 
after  having  said  much  the  same  as  the 
two  others,  added,  Those  men  were 
liars,  I  am  the  true  messenger  sent  by 
your  father.  After  this  another  en- 
tered, having  a  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  bore  testimony  to  its  truth,  and 
which  evidently  appeared  to  have  come 
from  his  father.  This  person  gave  him 
to  understand  that  he  should  not  at- 
tend to  what  had  been  said  by  those 
wiio  came  before  him.  The  young 
man  seeing  that  these  three  letters  were 
all  at  variance  with  one  another,  and 
bearing  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to 
one  another,  became  quite  irresolute, 
and  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He 
hesitated  Ayhich  advice  to  follow,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  cure  for  his  sickness, 
and  began  to  repent  for  the  loss  and 
absence  of  the  physician  ;  for  he  well 
knew  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  father,  having  been  very  intimate 
with  him.  While  he  was  in  this  per- 
plexity, and  thinking  on  what  he  should 
do,  the  physician  suddenly  presented 
himself  before  him.  Having  received 
him  vi'ith  great  expiessions  of  joy,  he 
directed  his  attention  to  his  sickness, 
and  afterwards  to  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived, begging  him  to  say  which  of  i 
them  was  the  letter  sent  by  his  father, 
and  adding,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
know  me  and  my  father  perfectly,  for 
you  enjoyed  his  intimate  friendship, 
therefore  now  assist  one  who  stands  m 
need  of  your  assistance.  The  physi- 
cian replied.  You  separated  yourself 
from  me,  and  I  separated  myself  from 
you  ;  you  travelled  away  from  me,  and  I 
I  travelled  away  from  you.    The  oick 
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^-oiith  said,  I  acted  so  imprudently 
that  I  forgot  your  ability,  and  forswore 
your  direction ;  but  if  I  had  been 
blessed  with  your  presence,  I  should 
li^ve  easily  distinguished  the  true  let- 
ter of  my  father  from  the  false  ones  I 
have  shewn  you.  When  the  physician 
had  examined  the  first  letter,  he  said. 
This  letter  did  not  come  from  your  fa- 
ther, for  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  cha- 
racter and  judgment  ;  it  is  extremely 
unlike  him  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  person  who  brought  it  must 
be  your's  and  your  father's  enemy,  and 
intended  your  death.  Having  looked 
at  the  second,  he  said,  This  also  could 
not  have  come  from  your  father,  for 
what  it  recommends  is  not  good  for 
your  sickness  ;  perhaps  your  father 
might  have  given  you  such  medicine 
when  you  were  a  child,  but  certainly 
not  now.  He  likewise  pronounced 
the  third  not  to  have  been  written  by 
his  father,  for  similar  reasons.  But 
■when  he  saw  the  fourth  letter,  and 
found  that  what  it  contained  bore  the 
indication  of  his  father's  disposition 
and  character,  he  said,  This  is  from 
your  father,  hesitate  not  to  take  its 
advice  ;  if  you  do  so,  you  will  recover 
from  your  sickness — If,  my  lord,  you 
wish  me  to  explain  this  story,  I  shall 
do  it. 

Prince.  We  partly  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  it,  but  we  beg  you  may 
explain  the  whole,  that  we  may  know 
it  altogether. 

Old  Man.    The  king  is  God  Al- 

I  mighty,  and  the  son  is  man.      The 

I  departure  of  the  son  from  the  father 

I   to   travel,   is  the  separation    of  man 

i  from  God  by  disobedience  and  oppo- 

j   sition  to  his  will.     The  physician  is 

1  reason,   which  is  the  true  guide  and 

!  director  given  to  man  by  God.     The 

negligence  of  the  son,  i.  e.  of  man,  and 

his  forsaking  the  physician,  imply  the 

devotion  of  man  to  his  appetites,  and 

his  abberration  from  the  knowledge  of 

God.    The  hurtful  meats,  with  which 


the  young  man  was  delighted,  con. 
cerning  which  there  is  a  saying  among 
physicians,  every  food  is  hurtful  which 
is  too  palatable,  are  the  pleasures  of 
this  world.  His  sickness  signifies  the 
disease  of  human  nature,  after  he  for- 
sook the  guidance  of  reason,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  various  evil  habits,  and 
thecommission  of  sins.  His  enemies 
are  evil  spirits,  that  deceive  by  advice, 
which,  though  specious,  diverts  from 
God.  The  four  letters  represent  the 
four  religions,  the  Sabian,  the  Jewish, 
the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Christian. 
Now,  the  discussion  and  the  explana- 
tion are  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and 
we  may  now  decide,  by  the  dictates  of 
reason,  in  favour  of  that  religion  which 
appears  to  possess  the  greater  share  of 
the  supreme  mind,  the  divine  nature, 
and  the  purest  essence,  which  enjoins 
the  practice  of  virtue,  and  forbids  vice. 
This  religion  must  be  that  which  was 
established  by  God,  and  certainly  is 
the  Christian,  according  to  the  proofs 
we  have  already  brought  forward,  and 
agreeably  to  the  account  given  of  the 
nature  of  the  different  religions. 

Prince.  Let  him  who  can  now  an- 
swer. 

^bii-Dhaher.  You  pass  judgment, 
O  Christian,  and  decide  for  yourself; 
you  assert  the  truth  of  your  own  reli- 
gion, and  say  that  you  are  in  the  right, 
and  all  others  in  error.  You  are  both 
the  accuser  and  the  judge. 

Old  Man.  I  am  not  the  accuser  and 
the  judge  ;  but  reason  and  common 
sense  are. 

j^bU'Dhaher.  Is  there  not  to  be 
found  in  my  book  and  prophet  any 
virtue,  or  any  thing  praise-worthy  ? 
But  you  hS^  attributed  every  thing 
good  and  praise-worthy  to  your  gos« 
pel  and  Messiah. 

Old  Man.  I  find  one  thing  to  praise 
in  your  prophet ;  and  that  is,  when 
some  one  said,  what  do  you  love  best 
in  the  world,  O  apostle  of  God  ?  he  re- 
plied, prayer  and  women,  and  next. 
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sweet  odour.  He  possesses  also  vir- 
tue $  for  when  one  of  his  relations  once 
viaited  him,  Mohammed  asked  him  if 
he  had  a  wife  ;  he  replied,  No.  Mo- 
hqjnmed  then  said,  If  you  be  a  presby- 
ter or  Christian  monk,  adhere  to  them, 
and  do  as  they  do  ;  but  if  you  be  of 
us,  we  ordain  marriage.  I  know  many 
other  virtues  of  your  prophet,  and 
could  easily  enumerate  them. 

Prince.  You  must  all  now  be  silent. 
After  some  silence,  Rashid  came 
forward  into  the  middle  of  the  com- 
pany, and  said,  We  do  not  regard  any 
i^eligion  as  true,  except  that  which  God 
has  established  and  chosen. 

Old  Man,  You  are  right  in  this,  O 
Rashid  ;  may  God  be  your  director, 
and  assist  you  to  communicate  what  is 
in  you. 

Al-Raahid.  Let  us  take  paper  and 
ink,  and  let  me  write  the  name  of  my 
God  and  my  prophet  upon  one  piece, 
and  you  that  of  your  God  and  your 
Messiah  upon  another.  I  shall  then 
put  the  two  pieces  into  a  box  in  your 
presence  ,  and  let  each  of  us  pronounce 
the  name  of  his  God  over  this  box, 
and  then  open  it.  Then,  if  one  of  the 
names  shall  be  found  to  be  erased,  let 
the  religion  of  him  who  wrote  it  be 
considered  vain,  and  the  other  as  the 
true  one,  and  the  proper  guide  and 
direction  of  mankind. 

Old  Man.  I  see  you  would  try  to 
do  something  by  a  charm,  and  to  be- 
witch us  out  of  our  senses.  I  have  al- 
ready seen  some  practitioners  of  this 
diabolical  art  who  were  much  superior 
to  you.  But  if  you  would  do  what 
you  ought — 

Ahu-Dhaher.  What  ? 
Old  Man.  Put  the  two  pieces  of 
paper  into  my  hand,  and  let  me  shut 
my  hand  upon  them  ;  and  if,  after 
that,  you  find  my  piece  clean,  I  will 
concede  the  falsity  of  my  faith. 

Al-Rashid.    Not   so  ;   but  I  must 
place  the  pieces  in  a  box  in  my  hand. 
Old  Man,  If  yon  have  such  confi- 


dence in  the  power  of  your  God,  as  ta  • 
believe  that  he  could  erase  the  writing , 
in  this  box,  surely  he  could  so  if  the/ 
box  were  in  my  hand. 

Al-Rashid.  My  God  will  not  touch* 
your  hand,  as  you  are  a  Christian. 

Old  Man.  Do  not  speak  in  such  a 
manner,  which  is  quite  unbecoming  a 
man  of  education.  Our  meeting  here 
is  not  that  of  boys.  We  are  assembled 
to  search  for  and  discover  the  truth  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  reason.  If 
you  must  needs  make  use  of  such  me- 
thods, why  don't  you  go  into  the  mar- 
ket-place, or  travel  about  the  villages, 
that  men  and  boys  may  collect  some 
pence  for  you  ?  If  you  will  now  make 
choice  of  a  rehgion,  I  have  a  method 
by  which  you  may  infallibly  discover 
the  true  one. 

Al-Rashid.  What  is  that  ? 

Old  Man.  Let  the  Prince  order 
three  large  pieces  of  wood  to  be 
brought  hither,  and  let  fire  be  set  ta 
them  ;  and  when  a  great  heat  has  beea 
produced,  let  each  of  us  be  bound  fast 
to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  thrown  into 
the  fire:  then  he  who  remains  unin- 
jured shall  be  considered  to  possess- 
the  true  religion. 

Al'Moslim.  If  you  go  into  the  fire 
first,  I  shall  follow. 

Old  Man.  If  I  went  into  the  fire, 
first,  and  should  be  burnt,  would  you 
follow  my  example  ? 

Al-Rashid.  No,  for  most  probably 
1  should  also  be  burnt. 

Old  Man.  But  if  I  should  come  out 
uninjured,  would  you  then  go  in  ? 

Al-Rashid.  No  ;  why  should  I  ex- 
pose myself  to  such  a  danger  ?  Life 
is  too  good  to  be  thrown  away. 

Old  Man.  But  you  trusted  that  youn 
God  could  extend  his  power  to  the  in<» 
side  of  the  box,  and  erase  the  writing. 
Why  don't  you  trust  in  his  abihty  to 
deliver  you  from  the  fire  ?  The  Mob- 
lim  made  no  answer. 

The  Old  Man  'then  added.  If  you 
fear  death,  I  will  propose  another  aae* 
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of  trial,  in  which  there  is  no  fear 
of  death. 

Al-Rashid.  What  is  that  ? 
Old  Man,  Let  you  and  I  wash  our- 
selves in  water  separately,  you,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  purify  your- 
self, with  the  most  extreme  care,  in  a 
bath,  with  soap,  and  I,  who,  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  have  never  al- 
lowed water  to  touch  my  body,  except- 
ing the  extremities,  and  let  us  put  the 
separate  waters  each  into  a  vessel ;  and 
if  one  water  shall  shew  signs  of  cor- 
ruption, (be  filled  with  worms),  let 
the  religion  of  him  who  washed  in  it 
be  rejected  as  false. 

Al'Moslim.  In  you  Christians,  im- 
purity is  internal,  but  in  us  Moslims  it 
is  external.  And  we  Moslims  purify 
ourselves  by  ablution  and  water,  and 
consequently  the  water,  in  which  one 
of  us  washes  himself,  is  quickly  cor- 
rupted ;  but  you  Christians  have  been 
purified  by  the  oil  and  unction  of  bap- 
tism. 

Old  Man.  Do  you  think,  O  Moslim, 
that  water  washes  away  impurity  ? 
Al-Moslim.  Yes. 

Old  Man,  Your  reasoning  on  this 
point,  and  your  supposition,  are  con- 
sistent with  the  deficiency  and  corrup- 
tion of  your  mind  ;  for,  although  wa- 
ter cannot  cleanse  clothes  without  be- 
ing united  with  the  Qualities  existing 
in  soap,  yet  you  fancy  that  it  can  pu- 
rify you  from  your  impurities  ;  but  if 
you  knew  the  nature  of  impurity,  its 
cause,  and  the  means  of  its  removal, 
you  would  not  think  that  water  could 
purify  you. 

Al-Moslim.  Tell  us  what  is  your 
opinion. 

Old  Man.  Do  you  not  know,  that 
God  created  and  formed  man  by  his 
hand  ? 

Al-Moslim.  Yes. 

Old  Man.  Well,  then,  I  deprecate 
the  idea  of  his  having  created  any 
thing  impure.  Impurity  originated 
in  man  by  way  of  accident,  and  is  not 


a  part  of  his  essence.     Thus,  sin  and 
impurity  were  generated  by  disobe- 
dience, an  inclination  to  the  commis- 
sion of  evil,   an  unwillingness  to  be- 
lieve in  God,  the  departure  of  man 
from  virtue,   and  his   approach  unto 
vice.      There  is  no  power  of  water 
which  can  take  it  away :    the  only 
means  are,  a  right  faith  in  God  the 
Most  High,  then  true  repentance,  the 
forsaking  of  vice,  the  desire  of  virtuous 
action,  contentment  with  our  appoint- 
ed lot,  the  walking  in  the  way  of  God, 
and  the  performance  of  his  will.     But 
you  suppose  that  circumcision,    and 
ablution,  and  water,  have  power  to 
purify  from   uncleanness.     What   an 
absurd  opinion  1     What  a  crude  be- 
lief!   What  ignorance  do  you  shew, 
when  you  say  that  circumcision  puri- 
fies !    For  neither  circumcision  nor  un- 
circumcision  availeth   any  thing,   al- 
though indeed  God  commanded  his 
servant  Abraham  that  he  should  en- 
join it  to  all  his  people,  that  he  might 
withdraw  them  from  the  worship  of 
idols.     But  you  believe  that  ablution 
and  circumcision  purify,  and  call  these 
purification. 

Al-Moslim.  Are  you  not  purified 
by  baptism  ? 

Old  Man.  Yes ;  it  also  sanctifies  us  ; 
and  by  it  we  receite  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Al'Moslim.  And  is  not  this  by  wa- 
ter ? 

Old  Man.  Yes  ;  but  we  believe  that 
we  are  purified  and  sanctified,  not  by 
the  natural  virtue  of  water,  but  by  the 
power  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
descending  upon  the  water  at  baptism. 
For  we  receive  intellectual  things  in 
sensible  bodies ;  and  as  we  are  com- 
pounded of  two  essences,  the  palpable 
and  the  spiritual,  the  intelligible  and 
the  sensible,  we  receive  intellectual 
things  through  the  medium  of  those 
that  are  sensible.  And  as  the  essence 
of  fire  is  subtile  and  light,  and  not  per- 
ceptible except  in  somethinjf  material* 
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so  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
something  not  seen,  and  not  percep- 
tible by  the  senses;  and  we  receive 
it  through  the  medium  of  something 
material,  the  perceptible  water,  since 
water  bears  a  relation  to  our  bodies, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  our  souls,  and 
to  the  rational  principle  which  God 
has  implanted  in  us. 

:^l-Modim.   Who  shewed  you  the 
certain  proof,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scends at  baptism,  and  upon  the  water  ? 
Old  Mail.  We  know  this  certainly 
from  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  i.  e. 
the  Messiah  ;  for  he  showed  us  the 
form  and  type  of  it  in  his  baptism  in 
the  river  Jordan,  and  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him  in  the  form 
of  a  dove.     He  said  to  us,  *'  After 
this  manner  shall  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scend upon  you."     A  confirmation  of 
this  was  given  by  the  voice,  which  the 
Father  spoke  from  Heaven,    "   This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased,  hear  ye  him."      From  that 
time  we  have  received  the  ceremony 
and  the  grace.    For  our  Lord,  Christ, 
never  commanded  the  performance  of 
any  thing,  or  ordained  any  law,  which 
he  did  not  first  practise  himself,  and 
exemplify  in  his  own  person.     If  what 
I. have  now  said  is  not  quite  compre- 
hended by   you,   on    account  of  the 
grossness  of  your  understanding,  pray 
tell  me  what  proof  and  evidence  have 
you  that  the  Koran  was  sent  down  by 
God  to  your  prophet,  and  why  you 
have  received  his  evidence  and    testi- 
mony respecting  himself,  when  he  per- 
formed no  signs,  wrought  no  miracles, 
ordained  the  performance  of  no  virtue, 
and  established  nothing  praiseworthy  ? 
AUMoslim.  We  regard  as  true,  and 
believe  every  word  that  our  prophet 
wrote,  for  his  companions  bore  testi- 
mony  concerning  him. 

Old  Man.   But  did  not  they  say  ex- 
actly what  he  himself  had  said  ? 
^Jl'ihoslim    Yes. 
■Old  Man.  If  ,you,  .tlien,  believe  a 


mortal  man  of  the  race  of  Adam,  with- 
out any  testimony  from  God,  why- 
should  not  we  believe  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  his  creating  and  eternal 
word,  which  said  to  all  created  things, 
**  Be,  and  they  were,"  in  that  very 
thing  which  he  spoke  unto  us  through 
the  medium  of  a  body  made  of  the 
nature  of  Adam  ? 

Al'Moslim.  Victory  and  the  sword 
bear  testimony  to  our  prophet. 

Old  Man,  In  this  you  are  quite 
right  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  your 
avowal,  that  victory  and  the  sword 
bear  testimony  to  Mohammed  might 
have  come  earlier  ;  for,  if  your  rehgion 
was.  established  by  the  sword,  there 
was  no  necessity  to  consider  it  as  reli- 
gion established  by  God. 

yll-Moslim.  I  perceive  now  that  you 
speak  only  for  the  purpose  of  contra- 
diction, and  to  controvert  what  I  say  ; 
but  your  anxiety  to  bring  me  over  tp 
your  persuasion  and  faith  is  without 
effect,  however  great  it  may  be. 

Old  Man.  I  never  had  any  such  in- 
tention. God  forbid  the  wolf  should 
put  on  sheeps*  clothing.  Gall  makes 
honey  sour.  For  your  hfe  is  luxurious 
and  dissipated  ;  you  are  inseparably 
attached  to  bodily  indulgence,  and  to 
all  kinds  of  pleasures,  so  that  bad  ha- 
bits are  become  natural  to  you,  and  it 
is  not  likely  they  should  be  destroyed, 
since  your  law  hath  allowed  you  the 
freest  enjoyment  of  pleasures.  And 
if  the  lawgiver  himself,  and  the  found- 
er of  your  religion,  indulged  in  the 
same  practices,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  servant  should  be  different  from 
his  lord,  or  the  disciple  greater  than 
his  master. 

M-Mo:Um.  Your  Messiah  lived  a 
mean  and  contemptible  life,  and  en- 
joined the  same  to  you  ;  but  Moham- 
med  lived  a  life  of  victory,  power  and 
splendour,  and  God  graciously  be- 
stowed the  pleasures  of  both  worlds 
upon  him. 

Old  Man,  But,  in  God's  name,  what 
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^he  pleasures  of  men  !  the  beasts 
^}oy  the  same.  God  does  not  re- 
<[uire  of  us  a  life  of  corporeal  enjoy- 
ment, but  of  abstinence  and  proper 
employment  ;  and  if  we  make  virtue 
our  aim,  and  avoid  vice,  we  approach 
towards  the  pure  essence  of  God  by  a 
spiritual  life,  and  we  enjoy  pleasures 
'  different  from  those  that  are  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life  merely,  and  we 
avoid  excess  in  every  thing. 

Al-Moslim.  But  why  do  you  monks 
consider  as  unlawful  to  youibelves  mar- 
riage, the  eating  of  flesh,  the  enjoy- 
ment ot  women,  the  wearing  of  linen, 
and  the  entrance  into  a  bath  ? 

Old  Man,  We  do  not  make  marriage 
unlawful,  nor  the  eating  of  flesh,  nor 
any  other  thing  you  have  mentioned  ; 
but  we  are  temperate  in  the  use  of 
every  kind  of  meat  and  drink  that  give 
pleasure  to  the  senses,  and  we  avoid 
extravagance  in  every  thing  ;  we  mor- 
tify the  body  in  this  perishable  world, 
that  we  may  receive  a  better  portion 
of  eternal  life  with  God :  for  we  be- 
lieve in  that  which  God  hath  declared 
to  us  in  his  holy  gospel,  in  which  we 
are  assured,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
man  to  enjoy  happiness  and  peace  both 
in  this  world  and  the  future  ;  but  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  plea- 
sures be  enjoys  in  this  world,  he  will 
receive  a  less  portion  of  happiness  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Al-Moslim.  O  monk,  God  knows 
how  much  you  have  shaken  our  opi- 
nion, and  agitated  our  hearts,  in  the 
course  of  your  conversation  with  us  ; 
and  we  cannot  put  any  more  questions 
to  you.  God  knows  how  far  you  have 
spoken  the  truth.  You  have  exalted 
the  people  of  your  faith,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  far  above 
every  other.  If  it  did  not  so  happen 
that  we  are  now  upon  a  journey,  we 
would  have  invited  you  to  stay  some 
time  among  us,  that  we  might  enjoy 
your-socicty,  and  we  should  most  wil- 


lingly ha^e  given  yoti  full  power  ovif 
every  thing  we  possess. 

Old  Man.  May  God  recompence 
you  with  his  favour  in  our  stead.  You 
have  indeed  received  us  with  great 
kindness,  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  spoken  a  little  too  severely  to 
men  of  such  consideration  as  you  are. 
Whither,  is  your  journey  directed? 

Abu-Dhaher.  The  Sheich  AbuSa- 
lame,  and  I  go  to  Mecca  to  visit  the 
sacred  temple  of  God. 

Old  Man.  I  shall  feel  the  loss  of 
your  company  extremely,  for  I  have 
become  quite  acquainted  with  you. 

Abu-Dhaher.  Why  should  you  not 
bear  us  company  ;  we  shall  be  exceed- 
ingly happy  to  have  your's. 

Old  Man.  With  all  my  heart,  if  you 
will  admit  mV  companions  as  yours, 
and  I  can  accommodate  myself  to  your- 
plans. 

Abu-Dhaher.  By  the  grave  of  the 
pilgrim,  my  father  !  if  you  will  accom- 
pany us,  I  shall  ensure  you  against  all 
trouble  in  travelling,  and  shall  procure 
you  whatever  beasts  of  burden,  food, 
&c.  you  may  want ;  and  I  assure  you 
your  heart  will  be  expanded,  your  soul 
delighted,  your  eye  will  express  plea- 
sure, and  you  will  be  honourable  in 
your  own  estimation.  Deliver  your- 
self from  your  present  miserable  and 
painful  life,  and  1  will  show  you  what 
your  eyes  have  never  beheld,  and  you 
shall  see  such  wonders  and  astonishing 
things  as  you  have  never  thought  of. 

Old  Man.  Tell  me,  O  Abu-Dhaher, 
as  you  believe  your  religion  to  be  true, 
what  astonishing  things  you  will  show 
me  at  Mecca. 

Abu-Dhaher.  I  have  performed  the 
pilgrimage  twice  already,  -and  know 
very  well  what  it  contains. 

Old  Man.  Tell  me,  then,  I  pray 
you,  what  that  is. 

Abu-Dhaher.  The  first  pleasure  I 
shall  give  you  will  be  this  :  I  shall 
lead  you  through  Hijaz,  and  there  I 
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will  show  the  nymphs  of  that  country, 
whom  no  man  can  refrain  from  loving, 
r.nd  in  the  enjoyment  of  whom,  agree- 
roiy  to  nature,  the  souls  of  men  are 
bewitched,  who  possess  every  charm 
ot  elegance  and  beauty,  as  if  they 
were  the  very  black-eyed  maidens  in 
the  garden  of  the  blessed. 

Old  Man.  Shall  I  find  any  place 
among  them  ? 

AbU'Dhaher.  Yes,  as  often  as  you 
please. 

Old  Man,  (  Laughing  at  the  other, 
who  was  not  aware  of  it).  And  what 
will  you  show  me  after  the  nymphs  of 
Hijez? 

Abu-Dhaher.  After  that,  we  shall 
conduct  you  to  the  valley  of  Mina, 
and  from  Mina  to  Mount  Arafat. 

Old  Man,  And  what  shall  we  see 
there  ? 

Abu-Dhaher,  You  shall  behold  the 
pilgrims  performing  the  circuit,  walk- 
ing in  procession,  beating  drums,  and 
playing  on  mustcal  instruments,  and 
saying,  O  morning,  blessings !  from 
Mina  even  to  Arafat. 

Old  Man,  And  whither  then  ? 

Abu-Dhaher,  To  Mecca. 

Old  Man.  And  what  shall  we  see  in 
Mecca  ^ 

Abu-Dhaher,  I  will  show  you  the 
Black  stone,  the  well  of  Zemzem,  the 
Caaba,  the  back  of  the  camel,  the 
grave  of  Hasan  and  Hosain,  &c. 

Old  Man.  What  prodigious  won- 
ders and  noble  sights  !  Here  the  Prince 
laughed. 

Abu-Dhaher.  Why  do  you  laugh  ? 

Prince,  At  your  silliness  and  want 
of  sense  ;  you  did  not  perceive  that 
the  monk  made  a  fool  of  you. 

Old  Man,  Alas  !  I  am  a  man  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  have  but  little 
strength  remaining,  and  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
temple. 

When  they  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
evening  came  upon  them,  and  the  time 
of  departure   arrived.      The   learned 


Moslims  took  their  leave  first,  and  the 
Old  Man  begged  leave  of  the  Prince 
to  retire  likewise. 

Prince.  You  have  spoken  admira- 
bly, and  you  have  answered  most  ex* 
cellently  and  eloquently.  You  have 
exalted  and  defended  your  faith  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  it,  God  being  the 
head  of  the  Christians,  and  their  di-o 
rector,  assisting  them  in  the  defence  of  • 
their  religion.  Ask  whatsoever  you 
please,  and  your  wishes  shall  not  be 
frustrated. 

Old  Man,  (Submissively  and  mild- 
ly). You  have  been  pleased  to  think 
well  of  me,  O  Prince,  but  it  was  only 
because  your  good  disposition  hath 
borne  with  patience  my  ignorance. 

Prince.  Whence  do  you  derive  your 
subsistence,  and  who  provides  it  ? 

Old  Man*   He  who   gives   to   th«  ■ 
beasts,  and  the  young  of  the  crows^ 
their  food,  feeds  us  and  supports  us } 
for  we  depend  with  certainty  upon  the 
mercy  of  God. 

Prince,  Do  you  eat  fish  ? 

Old  Man.  Yes. 

Prince.  Bring  me  a  large  quantity 
of  the  fish  which  has  been  caught  in 
the  river  that  belongs  to  me  by  right, 
and  take  as  many  as  you  please  for 
your  own  use,  and  for  the  other  monks 
who  accompany  you. 

Old  Man.  May  God  advance  you  in 
honour,  and  give  you  abundance  of 
every  thing.  You  have  shown  us  the 
greatest  liberality  and  kindness  from 
first  to  last. 

The  Prince  then  called  for  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  wrote  a  little  patent, 
to  which  he  affixed  his  seal,  and  gave 
it  to  the  monk,  saying.  We  send  you 
to  the  place  where  the  fish  are  ;  take 
whatever  you  find.  The  Old  Man 
took  it.  The  contents  of  the  letter 
were  these  :  "  Praise  be  to  the  Most 
High  God  !  Upon  the  arrival  of  our 
minister  and  other  servants  at  [the 
place]],  agreeably  to  this  our  com* 
mand,  let  there  be  given  to  thebeaier, 
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Monk  George,  of  the  monastery 
Simeon,  of  whatever  large  fish  we 
)8sess,  as  much  as  a  mule  can  bear, 
free  of  all  duty  or  fee,  and  without 
alteration  or  diminution.  He  will  in- 
crease our  reputation  by  the  favourable 
mention  of  us,  if  God  so  will ;  and 
may  he  continue  ever  to  possess  the 
protection  and  support  of  God." 

The  Old  Man  thanked  the  Prince, 
and  retired  to  his  place  of  repose. 
Next  morning,  when  the  Old  Man  was 
going  in  to  the  Sultan  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  return  to  his  monastery,  he 
found  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion  a 
mule  ready  saddled. 

Prince.  This  mule  is  for  you  to 
ride  upon. 


The  Old  Man  implored  a  blessing 
upon  the  Prince,  and  said,  **  May 
God  never  deprive  our  lord  of  the 
means  of  kindness  and  liberality  ! 
This  mule  will  be  very  useful  to  us 
in  the  service  of  the  monastery  and 
the  monks.  They  will  pray  for  you, 
and  for  the  increase  of  your  glory." 

The  Prince  replied,  Do  whatever 
you  please. 

The  Old  Man  then  returned  to  his 
monastery,  impressed  with  gratitude 
to  God  for  his  assistance  and  benefi- 
cence. Our  relation  is  finished  ;  and 
praise  be  to  Him  alone. 
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Section  I. 

Progress  of  Paintiyig  and  Engraving 
in  England  to  the  commencement  of 
the  I9lh  century. 

Three  hundred  years  have  now  elap- 
sed since  the  Arts  of  Design  reached  in 
Italy  the  highest  perfection,  and  began 
to  extend  their  influence  over  France, 
Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  even 
Spain  ;  yet  such  have  been  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Britain  has  been  pla- 
ced, that  it  is  only  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, that  they  can  be  considered  as 
having  taken  root  in  the  country,  and 
that  native  talent  has  directed  its  ener- 
gies to  their  cultivation. 

Portrait-painting  indeed  at  all  times 
found  ready  encouragement,  but  it  was 
practised  chiefly  by  foreigners  who  occa- 
sionally visited  Erigland,  and  whose  pe- 
riod of  residence  was  generally  too  short 
to  fomid  schoolsjor  to  improve  the  taste 
of  the  country.  During  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  Isaac  and  Peter  Oliver  prac- 
tised miniature  with  great  success,  and 
also  painting  on  glass.     Many  of  their 


works  are  preserved  in  the  families  of 
the  nobility. 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First  promised  to  be  an 
era  auspicious  to  the  arts ;  himself  a  de- 
voted admirer  and  sound  critic,  he  pa- 
tronised them  liberally,  and  cultivated 
them  with  passion.  Rubens  and  Vandyke 
visited  England,  and  left  (particularly 
the  latter)  many  admirable  works  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  Dobson  and  Cooper 
flourished,  the  former  an  excellent 
painter  of  portrait,  the  latter  of  mini- 
ature ;  these  were  the  first  English 
artists  who  arrived  at  eminence  in  the 
art.  Engraving  also,  so  important  to 
the  extension  of  the  arts  of  design,  was 
much  encouraged  by  him.  Eminent 
engravers  were  invited^  from  abroad, 
and  received  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment which  England  had  never  before 
afforded.  The  chief  of  these  distin- 
guished- foreigners  were,  Vosterman, 
Hollar,  Loggan,  Simon  and  Crispin 
de  Passe,  Judocus  and  Henry  Hondius, 
and  W.  Vaillant  ;  and  from  amongst 
their  disciples  arose  the  first  English 
engravers  of  talent  who  had  yet  ap- 
peared, namely,  Payne,  Faithorne ; 
White,  who  principally  devoted  him- 
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Hlf  to  mezzotinto  scraping,  a  branch 
^f  art  which  began  at  this  time  to  be 
much  practised.  The  subsequent  trou- 
bles of  his  reign  completely  checked 
their  career.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  commonwealth  they  were  totally 
disregarded  ;  and  eyenthe  magnificent 
collections  of  works  of  art  which 
Charles  had  formed, weredispersed,  and 
thus  the  arts  received  a  blow  which  a 
whole  century  did  not  recover. 

During  the  rest  of  this  and  the  early 
part  of  the  succeeding  century,  the 
only  painters  who  appeared  of  any  ce- 
lebrity, were  Sir  P.  Lely  and  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  both  foreigners,  and  their 
reputation  stood  much  higher  than 
their  merits  entitled  them  to.  The 
other  names  are  Aikman,  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  Highmore,  Richardson, 
Hayman,  Hudson,  Jervas,  Wor- 
lidge,  and  Wooton.  Except  the  last 
mentioned  they  all  devoted  themselves 
•to  portrait  painting;  but  Thornhill 
^Iso  exerted  his  talents  in  historical 
and  allegorical  subjects,  in  which  he 
displayed  a  sufficiently  inventive  ge- 
nius and  ready  execution ;  but  his 
works  are  deficient  in  drawing  and 
expression,  and  indeed  all  the  great 
requisites  of  the  grand  style  of  art. 
The  interior  of  the  dome  of  St  Paul's, 
and  the  Great  Hall  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, are  the  principal  specimens  of 
his  style  in  this  department  of  art ;  and 
although  he  enjoyed  high  reputation, 
80  little  was  the  art  esteemed  in  the 
country  at  that  time,  that  he  with  diffi- 
culty obtained  the  sum  of  forty  shil- 
lings a  square  yard  for  these  two  la- 
borious works.  Although  painting 
was  at  this  period  almost  extinct, 
considerable  employment  was  aftbrd- 
ed  to  the  engravers  in  executing 
portraits,  occasional  historical  sub- 
jiccts,  and  book  decorations.  Amongst 
the  English  artists  most  distinguish- 
ed for  the  success  with  which  they 
cultivated  the  art  at  this  time,  is  the 
respectable  name  of  George  Vertue. 
He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  indus- 


try, and  has  left  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  the  usual  subjects,  portraits, 
antiquities,  Oxford  almanacks,  and 
book  decorations,  many  of  which  are 
works  of  great  merit.  As  this  species 
of  employment  was  not  calculated  to 
elicit  great  exertions  of  genius,  and  as 
the  means  of  instruction  in  the  higher 
principles  of  art  were  very  limited,  the 
British  engravers  produaed  little  above 
mediocrity.  Winstanley,  Smith,  Pond, 
Knapton,  Oliver,  Robert  and  George 
White,  Kirkal,  were  amongst  the  most 
respectable  of  this,  period  ;  but  the  fo- 
reign artists  still  maintained  the  supe- 
riority. Among  them,  Vanderbank, 
X)origny,  GribeUn,  the  Vandergutchts, 
Paron,  Scotin,  Faber,are  the  most  con 
spicuous. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  a  brighter  morning  be- 
gan to  dawn  on  the  art.  Hogarth  was 
now  in  the  mjdst  of  his  splendid  career 
in  a  department  of  art  in  which  he 
stands  alone.  Portrait,  landscape,  and 
even  history,  were  cultivated  withsome 
success  ;  and  a  succession  of  artists  be- 
gan to  appear,  who  n>ay  be  considered 
the  patriarchs  of  the  Enghsh  school, 
such  as  Cotes,  Ramsay,  Lambert, 
Barrett,  Stubbs,  Wright  of  Derby, 
Sandby,  and  last  of  all,  Gainsborough, 
R.Wilson,  and  Reynolda,  who,  in  their 
respective  department3,brought  the  art 
to  a  pitch  of  excellence  which  has  not 
yet  been  surpassed.  Zuccarelli,  Lou- 
therbourg,  and  Zoffani,  were  the  only 
foreign  artists  of  eminence  who  flou. 
rished  in  England  during  that  period. 

Gainsborough,  in  a  remote  corner 
of  Suffolk,  by  his  own  industry  and 
genias,  and  application  to  the  study  of 
nature,  acquired  such  excellence  iti 
landscape-painting  as  had  not  been 
equalled  amongst  his  contemporaries, 
and  which  places  him  amongst  the 
most  distinguished  painters  in  the  de- 
partment of  art  which  he  professed. 
His  style  was  the  representation  of 
English  rural  scenery,  which  he  em- 
bellished with  appropriate  figures,  cat- 
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tie,  and  other  interesting  circumstances 
of  pastoral  life,  treated  with  the  great- 
est truth  and  simplicity  ;  but  his  most 
esteemed  works  were  his  groupes  of 
rustic  figures,  with  landscape  back- 
grounds. 

Gainsborough    is    with    propriety- 
ranked  among  the  English  landscape 
painters,  that  being  the  occupation  in 
which  he  delighted ;  but  from  his  first 
arrival  in  London  early  in  life,  he  was 
obliged  to  prosecute  portrait  painting 
for  a  subsistence.     His  portraits  dis- 
play a  masterly  execution,  and  a  tho- 
rough intelligence   of   colouring  and 
effect,  and  were  esteemed  admirable 
likenesses  ;  and  though  they  were  pro- 
duced with  little  effort,  he  maintained 
a  respectable  rank  amongst  his  con- 
temporaries in  that  department  of  art. 
The  genius  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
effected  a  wonderful  revolution  in  the 
style  of  English  art.     His  admiration 
of  the  Venetian  and  Flemish  masters, 
•eems  to  have  led  him  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  colouring  and  effect,  and 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  his  prac- 
tice through  the  whole  of  his  life.    His 
portraits  possess  astonishing  brilliancy 
and  splendour  of  colour,  and  breadth 
of  light  and  shadow.     He  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  ease  and  elegance 
of  his  attitudes,  and  the  air  of  genti- 
lity he  gave  his  figures,  as  well  as  the 
sagacfty   and  talent  he   displayed  in 
seizing  their  characters,  and  disposing 
them,  with  regard  to  attitude  and  ges- 
ture, in  the  most  appropriate  manner. 
He  also  occasionally  painted  history ; 
but  as  his  taste  led  him  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  colouring  and  effect,  and  his 
knowledge  of  drawing  was  very  defec- 
tive, his  historical  works  are  not  re- 
markable for  grandeur  of  composition 
or  expression,  or  purity  of  design  ;  and 
he  sacrificed  to  boldness  and  breadth 
of  effect,  and  power  of  colour,  all  the 
fine  detail  of  nature  so  admirable  in  the 
works  of  Titian,  P.  Veronese,  and  Ru- 
bens. 

Tlie  example  of  Reynolds  produced 


a  very  great  change  in  the  style  of  the 
English  school,  which,  with  all  our 
admiration  for  his  genius,  we  cannot 
deny  to  have  been  completely  at  va- 
riance with  the  soundest  principles  of 
art,  by  introducing  a  taste  for  gaudi- 
ness  and  glitter,  which  have  been  too 
frequently  mistaken  for  brilliancy  and 
harmony,  and  usurped  the  place  of  sci- 
entific drawing,  character  and  expres- 
sion. 

Wilson  possessed  a  fine  genius  and 
elevated  taste,  and  the  subjects  he  com- 
monly'painted  were  of  a  grand  and 
heroic  character  ;  and  in  these  he  fre- 
quently introduced  figures  represent- 
ing scenes  from  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy,  which  suited  the  dignified  style 
of  his  landscape  ;  he  observed  nature  in 
all  her  appearances,  and  had  a  charac- 
teristic touch  for  all  her  forms.  But 
in  effects  of  dewy  freshness  and  silent 
evening  lights,  he  has  seldom  been 
equalled  ;  his  grandeur  is  oftener  alHed 
to  terror,  bustle  and  convulsion,  than 
to  calmness  and  tranquillity.  "  Wil- 
son,'* says  Mr  Fuseli,  *'  is  now  num. 
bered  with  the  classics  of  the  art,  and 
though  little  more  than  a  fifth  part  of 
a  century  has  elapsed  since  death  re- 
leased him  from  the  apathy  of  cocrno- 
scentif  the  envy  of  rivals,  and  the  ne- 
gleet  of  a  tasteless  public,  his  works 
will  soon  command  prices  as  proud  as 
those  of  Claude,  Poussin,  or  Elshei- 
mer  ;  the  last  of  whom  he  resembled 
most  in  his  fate,  for  he  hved  and  died 
in  a  state  nearer  to  indigence  than  ease, 
and  as  an  asylum  from  the  severest 
wants  incident  to  age  and  the  decay  of 
powers,  he  was  reduced  to  solicit  the 
librarian's  place  in  the  academy,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  or- 
naments.    He  died  in  1782." 

The  munificenceof  his  present  Majes- 
ty, in  affording  a  dignified  asylum  to  the 
arts  by  founding  the  Royal  Academy, 
was  highly  beneficial  to  their  further 
progress  ;  and  accordingly  the  number 
of  eminent  artists  greatly  encreased, 
and  the  arts  were  honoured  and  re- 
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*  pected  in  a  degree  which  had  never 
lill  then  been  known  in  Britain.  As 
the  powerful  stimuli  to  excellence  in 
the  higher  departments  of  art,  which 
brought  them  to  such  perfection  in  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  modern 
Italy  under  Julius  and  Leo,  namely, 
their  application  to  sacred  purposes,  are 
wanting  in  England,  historical  paint- 
ing has  not  received  the  steady  encou- 
ragement  necessary  to  call  forth  the 
energies  of  her  artists,  who  have  in 
general  been  doomed  to  exhaust  their 
talents  in  the  more  humble  pursuit  of 
portrait  painting. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  century, 
however,  the  want  of  national  libera- 
lity was  in  some  degree  supphed  by 
the  spirit  and  enterprize  of  various  in- 
dividuals, who,  as  a  matter  of  commer- 
cial speculation,  formed  galleries  of 
art,  in  which  all  the  talent|  of  the 
English  school  was   called    into    re- 

Suisition.  The  most  extensive  un- 
ertaking  of  this  description  was  the 
Shakespeare  Gallery,  founded  by  the 
late  Alderman  John  Boydell,  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  most 
interesting  scenes  of  that  poet ;  amongst 
which  were  many  fine  specimens  of  Sir 
J,  Reynolds,  Romney,  Barry,  Opie, 
Tresham,Graham,West,Fuseli,North. 
cote,  Smirke,  Stothart,  &c.  About 
this  time  Barry  executed  his  celebrated 
work  in  the  Adelphi,  which  is  entitled 
to  our  particular  notice,  whether  from 
its  intrinsic  merits  as  being  the  great- 
est work  of  the  kind  which  England 
can  boast  of,  the  liberal  and  disinter- 
ested motives  by  which  he  was  actu- 
ated, and  the  very  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces under  which  it  was  produced.  Al- 
though Barry  could  hardly  procure  a 
lubsistence  as  an  historical  painter,  yet 
he  disdained  to  sacrifice  to  portrait 
painting  the  powers  of  whicU  he  was 
conscious  ;  and  as  an  ardent  love  of 
his  art  prevailed  over  every  oonsidera- 
tion  of  pecuniary  emolument,  he  was 
only  anxious  to  signalise  himself  by 
eomc  great  work,  upon  whatever  terms 


he  could  procure  employment.     With 
this  view,  he  proposed  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  decorate  gratis  their  hall  in 
the  Adelphi,  with  a  series  of  pictures, 
representing    subjects  which    should 
bear  a  reference  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Institution.     This  offer  being  thank- 
fully  accepted  by  the  society,  who  also 
agreed  to  provide  the  materials,  Barry 
engaged  in  the  work  with  his  wonted 
ardour  and  enthusiasm.     The  subject 
he  chose,  was  the  progress  of  society 
from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  refinement, 
in  a  series  of  six  pictures.    The  first  is 
the  story  of  Orpheus,  or  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  civilization,  in  which  that  per- 
sonage appears  as  the  founder  of  Gre- 
cian theology,  uniting  the  character  of 
legislator,  divine,  philosopher,  poet  as 
well  as  musician  ;  the  second  is  a  Gre- 
cian Harvest  Home,  or  Thanksgiving 
to  the  rural  Deities,  Ceres,  Bacchus, 
&c.  the  third.  Crowning  the  Victors  at 
Olympia;  the  fourth.  Commerce,  or 
the  Triumph  of  the  Thames  ;  fifth. 
The  Distribution  of  the  Premiums  at 
the  Society  of  Arts ;  and  the  sixth, 
Elysium,  or  the  state  of  final  retribu- 
tion.    These  pictures  are  each  eleven 
feet  six  inches  in  height ;  the  first,  se- 
cond, fourth  and  fifth  are  fifteen  feet 
wide,  the  other  two  no  less  than  forty- 
two  feet.     This  great  work  he  accom- 
plished  in  three  years,  a  space  of  time 
wonderfully  short,  when  we  consider 
its  magnitude,  the  amazing  number  of 
figures  it  contains,  and  that  the  whole 
was  executed  by  his   own  hand.     If 
any  thing  were  wanting  to  excite  our 
highest  admiration  for  his  generous  en- 
thusiasm, we  have  only  to  add,  that 
during  the  whole  period  in  which  he 
was  engaged  on  this  work,   he  sacri- 
ficed every  personal  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, subsisting  on  the  produce   of 
etchings  and  designs  executed  after  the 
labours  of  the  day  were  concluded. 
Barry  was  a  man  of  original  genius  and 
elegant   taste,   profoundly    versed    in 
the  theory  and  principles  of  his  art,  as 
rs  amply  attested  by  hid  pictures  and 
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literary  works.  His  invention  was  co- 
pious, his  drawing  scientific  and  cor- 
rect, and  he  was  peculiarly  successful 
in  representing  the  female  form  with 
the  most  interesting  grace  and  ele- 
gance }  but  his  colouring  was  not  equal 
to  his  other  excellencies. 

Romney,  Hoppner,  arid  Opie,  were 
portrait  painters  of  great  talent,  who 
occasionally  executed  historical  or  fan- 
cy subjects  ;  the  birth  of  Shakespeare 
and  Cassandra,  painted  for  the  Shake- 
speare gallery,  are  excellent  specimens 
of  Romney's  style  of  composition. 
The  fancy  subjects  of  Hoppner  are 
distinguished  by  great  taste  in  compo- 
sition, correctness  of  drawing,  and 
powerful  and  harmonious  style  of  co- 
louring. Opie,  having  begun  his  ca- 
reer in  a  remote  part  of  the  country, 
without  the  opportunity  of  instruction 
except  what  the  study  of  nature  afford- 
ed, was  defective  in  drawing  and  grace. 
He  painted  many  greathistorical  works, 
which  display  a  powerful  conception, 
characteristic  expression,  scientific  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shadow,  and  an 
jidrairable  tone  of  colour  ;  his  heads  in 
general  are  deficient  in  dignity  of  ele- 
vation of  character,  as  he  servilely 
copied  his  model  without  attempting 
to  ennoble  or  improve  it  ;  and  he  has 
been  frequently  compared  to  Michael 
Angelo  Carravaggio,  whom  he  closely 
i^esembled  both  in  the  beauties  and  de- 
fects of  his  works. 

Section  II. 

Progress  of  Sculpture  till  the  com- 
tnencement  of  the  liUh  century. 

The  style  of  sculpture  in  England 
had  long  been  characterized  by  a  go- 


thic  stiff^ness  of  manner  which  prevailed 
till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Rysbrack  and  Roubi- 
liac  introduced  considerable  improve- 
ments into  the  art,  by  discarding  the 
dryness  and  formality  which  till  then 
had  prevailed.  The  only  sculptors  du- 
ring the  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.,  were  Nicholas  Stone,  born  at  Exe- 
ter in  the  year  1586,  and  his  three  sons, 
Henry,  Nicholas  and  John.*  Of  this 
family,  there  is  a  curious  and  very  in- 
teresting account  in  Walpole's  anec- 
dotes. The  elder  Stone  was  also  much 
employed  as  an  architect,  as  well  as  a 
carver  on  wainscot. 

The  following  are  recorded  as  work- 
men employed  by  Stone,  Humphrey 
Mayor,  John  Hargrave,  John  Schur- 
man.f 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, Cibber,  (father  of  the  celebrated 
poet  and  dramatist,)  a  native  of  Hol- 
stein,  came  to  England.  He  was  a 
man  of  taste  and  genius,  but  although 
he  was  much  employed,  he  formed  no 
disciples  capable  of  maintaining  or  im- 
proving the  credit  of  English  art.  The 
figures  of  Melancholy  and  raving  Mad.- 
ness,  on  the  gate  at  Bedlam  in  Moor- 
fields,  are  the  finest  of  his  works,  and 
place  him^  in  a  very  high  rank  as  an 
artist.  He  also  executed  the  greater 
part  of  the  statues  of  the  kings,  an4 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  in  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Rysbrack  arrived 
in  England  in  1720.  Till  this  time, 
sepulchral  monuments  were  distin- 
guished only  by  the  richness  of  their 
canopies,  fret-work,  and  other  trifling 
details,  and  the  variety  of  their  mar- 
bles and  gilding,  depending  more  on 
the  labour  of  the  mason  than  the  skill 


*  Nicholas  Stone  was  buried  in  St  ]\Iar tin's  church,  and  on  the  north  wall  within 
tlie  church  is  the  following  inscription,  accompanied  with  a  profile  of  his  head  :-»• 
*'  To  the  lasting  memory  of  Nicholas  Stone,  Esq.  master  mason  to  his  majesty;  in 
his  lifetime  esteemed  for  his  knowledge  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  which  his  works 
in  many  parts  do  testify,  though  made  for  others,  will  prove  monuments  of  his  fame. 
He  departed  this  life  on  the  Slth  of  August  1647,  aged  sixty-one." 

t  Schuruian  executed  the  nionmueut  of  Lord  Belhavcn,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Abbey 
of  liol}roodliouse  at  Edinburgh. 


r 

I  ptnd  taste  of  the  sculptor.  **  In  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James  the  First,'*  says  Walpole,  *'  a 
single  figure  reclining  at  length  on  the 
elbow  in  robes,  or  in  a  Serjeant's  gown, 
was  completely  overwhelmed  and  sur- 
rounded by  diminutive  pillars  and  obe- 
lisks of  various  marbles,  and  if  parti- 
cularly sumptuous,  of  alabaster  gilt. 
From  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
altar  tombs,  or  mural  tablets,  with  che- 
rubims  and  flaming  urns,  generally  sa- 
tisfied the  piety  of  families.  Bird  in- 
deed bestowed  busts  and  bas  reliefs  on 
those  he  decorated  ;  but  Sir  Cloudesly 
Shovel's, and  other  monuments  by  him, 
made  men  of  taste  dread  such  honours. 
The  abilities  of  Rysbrack  taught  the 
age  to  depend  on  statuary  for  its  best 
ornaments,  and  though  he  was  too  fond 
of  pyramids  for  back-grounds,  his 
figures  are  well  disposed."  The  figures 
of  Rysbrack  are  spirited  and  finely 
drawn,  but  their  draperies  have  a  good 
deal  of  the  flutter  of  the  French  school, 
without  any  portion  of  the  simplicity 
.of  the  antique,  or  even  of  the  present 
English  school.  Rysbrack  executed 
many  monuments  in  Westminster  Ab- 
be v,  and  other  places  in  England. 

Scheemacker  was  another  contem- 
porary artist,  who  seema  to  have  been 
much  employed.  He  executed  the 
monument  of  Shakespeare  in  West- 
. minster  Abbey,  which  brought  him 
into  high  repute  ;  and,  says  Walpole, 
**  hurt  the  vogue  of  Mr  Rysbrack, 
who,  though  certainly  not  obscured, 
found  his  business  decline,  as  it  was 
affected  considerably  afterwards  by 
the  competition  of  Mr  Roubiliac," 

Roubiliac  was  a  native  of  Lyons  ; 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  became 
a  formidable  rival  to  Rysbrack.  He 
executed  a  great  number  of  monu- 
ments, statues,  and  busts.  Two  of 
his   principal  works  are,   the  monu- 
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ments  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Montague,  in  Northamptonshire  ;  that 
of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  is  also  much  admired, 
particularly  for  a  figure  representing 
Eloquence. 

Webber,  a  native  of  Berne,  in 
Switzerland,  also  executed  several  mo- 
numents about  this  time  ;  amongst 
others,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  of  Gar- 
rick,  in  Westminster  Abbey.* 

Wilton,  a  native  of  England,  exe- 
cuted a  few  monuments  and  other 
sculptural  works  j  amongst  others,  the 
Caryatides  in  the  attic  of  the  Fa9ade 
of  Somerset  Place,  fronting  the  Strand. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  which  he 
held  the  office  of  keeper.  As  a  re- 
spectable collection  of  casts  from  the 
antique  formed  part  of  this  new  esta- 
blishment, the  English  school  began 
in  a  short  time  to  display  a  purity  of 
taste  only  to,  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  these  great  models  of  art, 
and  which  had  not  been  exemplified 
in  any  works  till  then  executed  in 
Britain. 


Section  III. 


Progress  of  Architecture  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

For  several  centuries  previous  to 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  First, 
Gothic  architecture  had  been  gradu- 
ally declining,  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
settled  into  a  barbarous  non-descript 
style,  which  has  since  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  King  James's  Gothic. 

The  reformation  of  the  art  from 
this  state  of  degradation  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Inigo  Jones,  an  artist  inferior 


*  His  son  was  a  landscape  painter,  and  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  third 
voyage  as  draughtsman,  and  the  plates  illustrative  of  it  were  engraved  from  his  de- 
signs under  his  superintendance. 
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to  none  that  Britain  has  produced,  and 
whose  fame  stood  so  high  as  to  have 
thrown  into  obscurity  the  rest  of  his 
contemporaries,  so  that  we  scarcely 
know  the  name  of  another  architect 
of  that  time. 

Jones  was  born  about  the  year 
1572  ;  and  by  the  liberality  of  some  one 
of  the  EngUsh  nobility,  he  was  enabled 
to  visit  Italy.  The  first  style  of  Inigo 
bordered  too  much  on  the  bastard  man- 
ner which  then  prevailed,  and,  though 
not  Gothic,  his  works  are  disfigured 
by  a  littleness  of  parts,  and  loaded  with 
barbarous  ornaments,  tasteless  in  their 
design,  and  tending  rather  to  disfi- 
gure than  decorate  the  parts  to  which 
they  were  attached.  On  a  second  vi- 
sit to  Italy,  assisted  by  maturity  of 
judgment,  he  reformed  his  taste,  and 
shook  off  what  remained  of  his  origi- 
nal style. 

In  the  year  1619,  he  began  to 
erect  the  banquetting- house  at  White- 
hall, a  small  part  of  the  pile  designed 
for  the  palace  of  our  kings,  but  so 
complete  in  itself,  that  it  stands  a  mo- 
del of  the  most  pure  and  beautiful 
taste  ;  and  the  whole  fabric  as  origi- 
nally designed,  "  was  so  glorious  an 
idea,"  says  Walpole,  "  that  one  for- 
gets for  a  moment,  in  the  regret  for 
its  not  being  executed,  the  confirma- 
tion of  our  liberties  obtained  by  a  me- 
lancholy scene  that  passed  before  the 
windows  of  that  very  banquetting- 
house."  He  was  employed  by  the 
court  and  nobility,  during  the  reigns 
of  King  James  and  King  Charles  the 
First.  He  planned  the  square  of  Co- 
▼ent-Garden,  a  part  of  which  only  was 
finished.  The  church  of  St  Paul's, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  west 
side,  is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  ia 
one  of  the  most  simple  and  elegant 
edifices  of  the  kind  in  London.  Wal- 
pole enumerates  his  principal  works, 


and  describes  the  Grange,  the  seat 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Henley,  in 
Hampshire,  as  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  his  taste.  «  The  hall,'*  he 
says,  "  which  opens  to  a  small  vesti- 
bule with  a  cupola,  and  the  staircase 
adjoining,  are  beautiful  models  of  the 
purest  and  most  classic  antiquity." 
The  Queen's  house  at  Greenwich, 
which  still  remains,  is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  finest  taste,  and  shews  the 
attention  he  had  paid  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  ancients  attained  such 
excellence  in  their  architectural  works. 
He  died  1651. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  next 
artist  of  eminence,  began  his  career 
under  Charles  the  Second.  «  The 
length  of  his  life,"  says  Walpole,  **  en- 
riched the  reigns  of  several  princes, 
and  disgraced*  the  last  of  them.  A 
variety  of  knowledge  proclaims  the 
universahty,  a  multiplicity  of  works 
the  abundance,  St  Paul's  the  greatness 
of  his  genius.  The  noblest  temple 
(  St  Paul's, )  the  largest  palace  (  Hamp- 
ton Court,)  the  most  sumptuous  hoi- 
^xtzX^Greentxiich)  in  such  a  kingdom  as 
Britain,  are  all  worksof  the  same  hand. 
He  restored  London,  and  recorded  its 
fall.t"Hismathematicalabilitiesappear- 
ed  so  early,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Astronomy 
at  Gresham  College,  and  eight  years 
afterwards,  Savilian  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy at  Oxford.  His  discoveries 
in  philosophy,  mechanics,  &c.  contri- 
buted to  the  reputation  of  the  newly 
established  Royal  Society,  and  his 
skill  in  architecture  had  raised  his  own 
name  so  high,  that,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  co- 
adjutor to  Sir  John  Denham,  surveyor 
of  the  works,  whom  he  succeeded. 
His  principal  buildings  were,  tht  li- 
brary of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  j 
the  chapel  of  Pembrokehall ;  the  thea- 


*  At  the  age  of  eighty-six  he  was  removed  from  being  surveyor-general  of  the 
works  by  George  the  First. 
^    t  He  built  above  fifty  parish  churches,  and  designed  the  Monunaent. 
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tre,  at  Oxford  ;  the  tower  of  St  Dun- 
stan's  Church,  near  the  Tower,  Lon- 
don ;  the  church  of  St  Mary,  at  War- 
wick ;  the  great  steeple  at  Christ- 
Church,  Oxford  ;  the  church  of  St 
Mary-le-Bone,  Cheapside,  the  spire  of 
which  is  reckoned  the  most  elegant 
in  London  ;  the  church  of  St  Ste- 
phen, Walbrook,  near  the  Mansion- 
house  :  this  is  esteemed  the  most  beau- 
tiful church  in  London,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  elegance  of  its  propor- 
tions, and  the  simplicity  of  its  style  ; 
Greenwich  Hospital,  a  magnificent 
edifice  ;  the  Cathedral  of  St  Paul's, 
and  the  Monument  ;  he  also  designed 
the  two  towers  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. Walpole  very  justly  observes, 
that  he  was  not  happy  in  all  kinds  of 
buildings,  and  that  he  had  great  abi- 
lities rather  than  great  taste.  His 
best  works  are  in  general  deficient  in 
simplicity,  and  crowded  with  small 
features  and  numerous  breaks }  and 
his  Gothic  structures  show,  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  principles 
of  that  style.  In  the  constructive  part 
of  the  art,  he  was  the  most  scientific 
artist  that  has  yet  appeared,  as  is  tes- 
tified by  the  vast  dome  of  St  Paul's, 
which  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh  is  the  next 
architect  of  eminence.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  bold  and  original  genius,  who,  in 
following  out  his  conceptions,  disre- 
garded alike  the  principles  of  the  an- 
cients and  all  recognized  rules  of  ar- 
chitectonic composition,  and  formed 
mighty  masses,  which  claim  our  admi- 
ration for  their  highly  picturesque  va- 
riety of  contour,  and  the  sublimity 
and  grandeur  of  effect  by  which  they 
are  characterized.  In  analysing,  how- 
ever, the  various  parts  of  his  works, 
we  are  forcibly  struck  by  the  fla- 
grant improprieties  which  so  frequent-' 
ly  meet  our  eye  ;  rusticated  columns, 
broken  pediments,  and  the  like,  and 
the  want  of  elegance  and  simphcity 
which  reign*  throughout ;  yet  8ux:h  is 


their  excellence  as  a  whole,  that,  like 
Rembrandt,  he  enthrals  our  under- 
standing, and  reconciles  us  to  his 
greatest  deformities.  Vanburgh  was 
frequently  satyrized  by  Swift  and  the 
other  wits  of  his  time  ;  and  Walpole 
has  said  with  some  truth,  though 
without  making  fair  allowance  for  the 
redeeming  qualities  which  his  works 
contain,  *'  he  seems  to  have  hollowed 
quarries  rather  than  built  houses  ;  and 
should  his  edifices,  as  they  seemed 
formed  to  do,  out-last  all  record,  what 
architecture  will  posterity  think  was 
that  of  their  ancestors  ?"  In  his  cha- 
racter of  architect,  Dr  Evans  bestow- 
ed on  him  the  following  epitaph  ;— • 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  Earth  !  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

Blenheim,  and  Castle  Howard,  are 
amongst  his  greatest  and  best  works  ; 
and  let  no  one,  who  has  not  seen  and 
examined  with  candour  and  impartiali- 
ty those  two  magnificent  piles,  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  a  hasty  decision  on 
the  genius  of  Sir  John  Vanburgh. 

The  disciples  of  Vanburgh,  seeming 
to  think  that  he  had  delivered  t"he  art 
from  shackles,  and  that  they  might 
build  whatever  seemed  good  in  their 
own  eyes,  adopted  the  most  extrava- 
gant ideas.  The  church  of  St  John, 
Westmmster,  by  Archer,  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  absurdity  of  this  class  of 
artists. 

Nicholas  Hawksmoor  was  another 
architect  of  this  time,  who,  though 
educated  under  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
adopted  in  his  buildings  much  of  the 
style  of  the  school  of  Vanburgh  ;  he 
built  the  churches  of  St  Mary  Wool- 
noth,  Lombard  Street;  Christ-Church, 
Spital-Fields  ;  St  George,  Middle- 
sex ;  St  Anne,  Limehouse  ;  and  St 
George,  Bloomsbury.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  well  versed  in  all  the  sci- 
ences connected  with  his  art  ;  and  he 
repaired  a  defect  in  -the   minster   of 
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Beverley  by  a  machine  of  his  own  in- 
vention. Of  this  machine,  by  which 
he  screwed  up  the  fabric  with  extra- 
ordinary art,  he  published  a  print. 

Gibbs,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  stu- 
died in  Italy  ;  and,  on  his  return,  was 
much  employed  in  churches,  and  other 
preat  works  throughout  England.  St 
Martin's  and  St  Mary-le- Strand,  the 
new  church  at  Derby,  and  the  Rat- 
cliffe  Library,  are  amongst  his  most 
celebrated  works.  Gibbs  was  the  di- 
rect opposite  to  Vanburgh  ;  destitute 
of  imagination,  genius,  and  taste,  his 
works  are  regular  in  their  design,  and 
though  without  striking  faults,  they 
never  strikeby  their  originality  or  grace. 
St  Mary's,  in  the  Strand,  for  instance, 
wants  grandeur  by  being  divided  into 
two  orders  over  each  other,  and  is 
frittered  into  littleness  by  the  nume- 
rous breaks  by  which  it  is  disfigured. 
"  His  arched  windows,  his  rustic- 
laced  windows,  his  barbarous  build- 
ings, his  cumbrous  chimney-pieces 
and  vases  without  grace,  are  striking 
proofs  of  his  want  of  taste."  His 
portico  at  St  Martin's  Church  has, 
however,  always  been  admired  as  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  kind  in  London. 

CoHn  Campbell,  also  a  native  of 
Scotland,  was  an  architect  of  some 
celebrity  ;  he  had  fewer  faults,  but 
not  more  imagination  than  Gibbs. 
Wanstead  House,  in  Essex,  is  amongst 
his  best  works,  and  is  a  chaste  and 
beautiful  building.  He  is  also  known 
as  the  author  of  three  large  foHos, 
published  under  the  name  of  the  Vi- 
truvius  Britannicus. 

John  James,  another  architect  of 
this  time,  designed  the  churches  of 
St  George,  Hanover  Square,  and  St 
Luke  ;  the  former  of  which  has  a 
handsome  Corinthian  portico,  and  the 
other  is  remarkable  for  its  spire,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  fluted  obelisk. 


We  now  come  to  two  noblemen  to 
whom  the  art  of  architecture  in  Eng- 
land owes  the  greatest  obligations, 
whether  in  the  character  of  artists  or 
munificent  patrons.  They  are,  Hen- 
ry Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington, 
whose  character  has  been  ably  drawn 
by  Walpole.  Speaking  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  he  says,  "  The  soul  of 
Inigo  Jones,  who  had  been  patronized 
by  his  ancestors,  seemed  still  to  hover 
over  its  favourite  Wilton,  and  to  have 
assisted  the  muses  of  the  arts  in  the 
education  of  this  noble  person.  The 
towers,  the  chambers,  the  scenes  which 
Holbein,  Jones,  and  Vandyke  had  de- 
corated, and  which  Earl  Thomas  had 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  best 
ages,  received  the  last  touches  of 
beauty  from  Earl  Henry's  hand.  He 
removed  all  that  obstructed  the  view 
to  or  from  his  palace,  and  threw  Pal- 
ladio's  Theatric  Bridge  over  the  river. 
No  man  had  a  purer  taste  in  building 
than  Earl  Henry,  of  which  he  gave  a 
few  specimens  ;  besides  his  works  at 
Wilton,  the  new  lodge  at  Richmond 
Park,  the  Countess  of  Suffolk's  house 
at  Marblehill,  Twickenham,  the  wa- 
ter-house at  Lord  Oxford's  Park  at 
Houghton,  are  incontestable  proofs  of 
Lord  Pembroke's  taste.  It  was  more 
than  taste,  it  was  passion  for  the  uti- 
lity and  honour  of  his  country,  that 
engaged  his  lordship  to  promote  and 
assiduously  overlook  the  construction 
of  Westminster  Bridge,  by  the  inge- 
nuous Monsieur  Labelye,  a  man  who 
deserves  more  notice  than  this  slight 
encomium  can  bestow."* 

Of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  says 
Walpole,  "  Never  were  protection 
and  great  wealth  more  generously  and 
more  judiciously  diffused  than  by  this 
great  person,  who  had  every  quality 
of  a  genius  and  an  artist,  except  en- 


*  Of  Labelye  little  is  known.     He  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  was  natu- 
ralized in  England;  he  afterwards  retired  to  France  for  his  health,  and  died  at  Paris 
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—"  Nor  was  his  munificence  con- 
Ined  to  his  own  houses  and  gardens  ; 
le  spent  great  sums  in  contributing 
'to  public  works,  and  was  known  to 
«hoose  that  the  expense  should  fall  on 
himself,  rather  than  that  his  country- 
should  be  deprived  of  some  beautiful 
edifices.  Besides  his  works  on  his 
own  estate  at  Lonsborough,  in  York- 
shire, he  new-fronted  his  house  in 
Picadilly,  built  by  his  father,  and 
added  the  grand  colonade  within  the 
court.  His  house  at  Chiswick,  the 
idea  of  which  is  borrowed  from  Pal- 
ladio,  is  a  model  of  taste,  though  not 
without  faults,  some  of  which  are  oc- 
casioned by  too  strict  adherence  to 
rules  of  symmetry." 

Under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Bur- 
lington and  Lord  Pembroke,  archi- 
tecture thus  recovered  its  lustre,  and 
the  structures  which  now  began  to  be 
erected  display  more  simplicity  and 
elegance  ;  and  landscape-gardening  for 
the  first  time  was  practised  by  Kent, 
a  person  patronized  by  Lord  Bur- 
lington, both  as  an  architect,  and  in 
this  new  department  of  art. 

Kent  had  been  bred  a  coach-paint- 
er, and  by  his  promising  talents  ob- 
tained sufficient  patronage  to  enable 
him  to  visit  Italy  to  improve  himself 
as  a  historical  painter;  but  in  this  ca- 
pacity he  never  reached  even  mediocri- 
ty. On  his  return  to  England,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  Lord  Burling- 
ton procured  him  a  rich  harvest  of 
employment,  both  in  history  and  por- 
traits, and  particularly  in  ornamenting 
ceilings  and  staircases.  He  seems  to 
have  been  more  successful  in  architec- 
tecture  ;  for,  according  to  Walpole, 
**  his  taste  was  deservedly  admired," 
(but  of  this  we  cannot  judge  from  our 
own  knowledge.)  "  Of  all  his  works," 
continues  Walpole,  "  his  favourite 
production  was  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter's house  at  Holkham  in  Norfolk. 
The  great  hall,  with  the  flight  of 
steps  at  the  upper  end,  in  which  he 


proposed  to  place  a  colossal  Jupiter, 
was  a  noble  idea."  The  few  speci- 
mens of  his  works  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  do  not  impress  us  with  a 
high  idea  of  his  taste  or  genius.  His 
taste  in  designing  ornaments  was  much 
admired  in  his  time,  and  his  oracle 
was  not  only  consulted  for  furniture, 
as  frames  of  pictures,  glasses,  tables, 
chairs,  but  for  plate,  a  barge,  a  cra- 
dle ;  and  so  impetuous  was  fashion, 
that  two  great  ladies  prevailed  on  him 
to  make  designs  for  their  birth-day 
gowns.  The  one  he  dressed  in  a  petti- 
coat decorated  with  columns  of  the 
five  orders  ;  the  other  like  a  bronze, 
in  a  copper- coloured  sattin,  with  or- 
naments of  gold.  His  style  of  orna- 
ments, if  we  may  judge  from  those 
that  have  been  published,  are  however 
as  tasteless  as  his  other  productions, 
not  excepting  his  celebrated  monu- 
ment of  Shakespeare  in  Poets'  Corner. 
As  the  father  of  Enghsh  landscape- 
gardening  he  seems  to  have  more  un- 
equivocal claims  to  our  praise.  "  He 
felt  the  delicious  contrast  of  hill  and 
valley  changing  imperceptibly  into 
each  other,  tasted  the  beauty  of  the 
gentle  swell,  or  concave  scoop,  and 
remarked  how  loose  groves  crowned 
an  easy  eminence  with  happy  orna- 
ment *,  and  while  he  called  in  the  dis- 
tant vjiw  between  their  graceful  stems, 
removed  and  extended  the  perspective 
by  delusive  comparison.  Thus  the 
pencil  of  his  imagination  bestowed  all 
the  arts  of  landscape  on  the  scenes  he 
handled.  The  great  principles  on 
which  he  worked  were  perspective  and 
light  and  shadow  ;  groupes  of  trees 
broke  too  uniform  or  too  extensive  a 
lawn  ;  evergreens  and  woods  were  op- 
posed to  the  glare  of  the  champaign  ; 
and  where  the  view  was  less  fortunate 
or  so  much  exposed  as  to  be  beheld  at 
once,  he  blotted  some  parts  by  thick 
shades  to  divide  it  into  variety,  or  to 
make  the  richest  scene  more  enchant- 
^"g>  by  rtserving  to  a  further  advance 
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of  the  spectator's  step;  Thus  select- 
ing favourite  objects  and  veiling  de- 
formities by  screens  of  plantation, 
sometimes  allowing  the  rudest  waste 
to  add  its  foil  to  the  richest  theatre, 
he  realized  the  compositions  of  the 
greatest  masters  in  painting,  and  where 
objects  were  wanting  to  animate  his 
horizon,  his  taste  as  an  architect  could 
bestow  immediate  termination  ;  his 
buildings,  his  seats,  his  temples,  were 
more  the  works  of  his  pencil  than  of 
his  compasses." 

Sir  William  Chambers  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  exe- 
cuted many  fine  works  throughout 
England  ;  his  most  extensive  work  is 
Somerset  Place,  London,  which  how- 
ever has  never  been  finished.  The  de- 
tails of  this  edifice  are  possessed  of 
more  elegance  than  the  greater  num- 
ber of  architectural  works  that  pre- 
ceded it ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  heavy 
and  inexpressive,  and  deficient  in  bold- 
ness, relief  and  breadth  of  effect,  for 
want  of  those  striking  and  prominent 
features  which  such  an  extent  of  front 
would  require,  particularly  on  the 
front  facing  the  Thames,  where  this 
defect  is  most  striking  ;  the  height  of 
the  rustic  storey,  containing  the  ar- 
cade and  terrace,  bears  a  most  extra- 
vagant disproportion  to  that  of  the 
whole  front,  and  the  cupola,  columns, 
&c.  in  the  centre,  are  paltry  and  dimi- 
nutive for  an  edifice  of  such  magni- 
tude, and  in  such  a  situation. 

The  progress  of  architecture  began 
to  be  greatly  promoted  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  the  spirit 
and  enterprize  of  several  individuals  of 
taste,  who  visited  Greece,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Sec.  and  published  several  splen- 
did works,  containing  accurate  mea- 
surements and  delineations  of  the  most 
splendid  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
disseminated  a  knowledge  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  these  countries.  The  Dil- 
lettanti  Society  of  London  also  sent 
out  a  mission  with  the  same  object,  in 


the  year  1764-.  The  most  distinguish- 
ed of  these  undertakings  were  the 
Ruins  of  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  by 
Messrs  Bouverie,  Dawkins,and  Wood  ; 
the  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Diocletian 
at  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia,  by  Mr  Adam  ; 
the  Ionian  Antiquities,  by  Dr  Chan- 
dler, Messrs  Revett  and  Pars,  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  Dillettan- 
ti  Society  ;  and  the  Antiquities  of 
Athens  ;  containing  also  many  of  the 
finest  edifices  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
by  Messrs  Stuart  and  Revett,  a  work 
to  which  the  great  superiority  of  the 
present  taste  in  architecture  must  be 
primarily  ascribed. 


Section  IV. 

Present  State  of  Historical  Painting, 

Amongst  the  living  artists  of  Eng- 
land, the  venerable  president,  Mr 
West,  undoubtedly  holds  the  first 
rank  in  the  walk  of  historical  painting. 
His  composition  is  chaste  and  learn- 
ed, his  grouping  displays  great  taste, 
his  drawing  is  vigorous,  and  evinces 
profound  anatomical  knowledge,  his 
draperies  are  conceived  in  a  style  of 
much  grandeur  and  simplicity,  and 
his  colouring  is  clear  and  harmonious. 
Mr  West,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  re- 
ceived a  great  addition  to  his  fame  by 
his  great  work  "  Christ  healing  the 
Sick  and  Lame,"  a  picture  purchased 
by  the  directors  of  the  British  Insti- 
tution, and  more  recently,  *'  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse,"  a  subject  taken  from 
the  Revelations,  treated  with  all  the 
fireof  apoeticalimagination.  Amongst 
his  other  esteemed  works  are  a  scene 
from  King  Lear,  painted  for  the 
Shakespeare  Gallery,  and  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  chapel  at  Greenwich 
Hospital;  "  St  Paul  in  the  Isle  of  Me- 
hta,^'  a  very  fine  work,  and  remark- 
able for  the  admirable  disposition  of 
it»  parts. 
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Prhe  style  of  Mr  Fuseli  is  marked 
!  By  many  peculiarities,  both  in  the  sub- 
jects which  he  chooses  and  the  manner 
Id  which  he  treats  them.  They  are 
generally  such  as  admit  of  giving  full 
indulgence  to  the  extravagance  of  his 
fancy  ;  awful,  terrific,  or  supernatural ; 
his  composition  and  grouping  are  scien- 
tific and  appropriate,  and  his  drawing 
vigorous  and  correct,  though  frequent- 
ly mannered.  Though  the  more  hor- 
rific scenes  of  Dante  and  Shakespeare, 
in  which  his  pencil  is  most  generally 
exercised,  do  not  admit  of  the  exqui- 
site sensibility  and  interesting  graces 
so  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  Cor- 
reggio,  yet  some  of  his  tender  scenes 
from  Milton,  Adam  and  Eve  in  Para- 
dise, and  the  like,  display  in  concep- 
tion, attitude,  and  gesture,  the  utmost 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  refined  percep- 
tion of  grace.  We  may  adduce  as 
specimens  of  his  mode  of  treating  ter- 
rific subjects,  his  Perseus  starting  from 
the  Cave  of  the  Gorgons,  Theodore  in 
the  Haunted  Wood,  deterred  by  an  In- 
fernal Knight  from  rescuing  a  Female, 
from  Boccacio,  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1817 ;  and  his  ghost  scene 
from  Hamlet,  and  his  scenes  from  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,-  display  the 
fertility  and  playfulness  of  his  imagi- 
nation. Although  Mr  FuseU  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  fine  colourist,  his 
style  of  colouring  is  in  general  well 
suited  to  the  subject  he  treats.  A 
contemporary  writer^  speaking  of  the 
character  of  Mr  Fuseli,  says,  '*  Like 
true  genius,  he  is  full  of  faults,  faults 
easily  discernible  by  the  shallow,  and 
rich  with  beauties  far  beyond  their 
comprehension  ;  we  prefer  the  *  tcrri- 
bile  via'  of  Fuseli,  with  all  his  extra- 
vagancies, to  the  more'  tunable  and 
coldly  correct  design  of  La  Thieres 
and  David,  or  the  more  natural  co- 
louring of  our  Enghsh  painters."  Mr 
Fuseli  is  keeper  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my ;  he  formerly  held  the  ofiice  ot 
professor  of  painting  iu  that  institu- 


tion, and  his  lectures,  some  of  which 
have  been  published,  prove  him  to  be 
a  man  of  erudition,  and  profoundly- 
versed  in  the  history  and  principles  of 
his  art. 

Mr  Northcote,  a  pupil  of  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ca- 
reer devoted  himself  to  historical  paint- 
ing, in  which  he  appears  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  of  the  Eng- 
lish school.  His  talents  are  most  con- 
spicuous in  subjects  strictly  historical, 
in  which  the  perception  of  propriety  of 
circumstance  and  situation,  and  just 
discrimination  of  character  and  ex- 
pression, supersede  the  epic  grandeur 
of  thought  and  poetical  fancy.  The 
colouring  of  his  historical  pictures  is 
scientific  and  harmonious,  but  that  of 
his  portraits,  to  which  he  has  bestow- 
ed much  of  his  time,  is  frequently  cold 
and  unpleasant.  His  representations 
of  horses,  lions,  tygers,  and  the  like, 
are  remarkable  for  spirit  and  energy. 

Mr  Stothart,  of  all  the  artists  of  the 
British  school,  is  most  distinguished 
for  elegant  taste  and  high  poetical 
feeling ;  but  it  has  unhappily  been 
his  lot  to  have  lived  in  an  age  and 
country  where  the  fine  arts  were  ne- 
glected, where,  instead  of  pouring 
forth  the  treasures  of  his  imagination 
in  another  Duomo,  or  Sistine  chapel,  it 
has  been  condemned  to  evaporate  in 
vignettes  and  book  decorations.  His 
composition  unites  the  copiousness  of 
Rubens  with  the  purity  of  Raphael ; 
his  expression  is  characteristic,  and 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  his  female 
figures  is  admirable  ;  and  his  colour^ 
ing,  though  not  uniformly  so,  is  often 
clear,  harmonious,  and  appropriate. 
His  celebrated  picture  of  Chaucer's 
Pilgrims,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  en- 
graving by  Schiavonetti  and  Heath, 
is  one  of  his  most  studied  and  finished 
productions,  displaying  simplicity  of 
composition,  appropriate  character, 
spirited  execution,  and  fine  tone  of 
colour ;  it  alsjo  derives  additional  va- 
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lue  from  the  correctness  of  the  cos- 
tume, a  branch  of  English  antiquities 
with  which  he  is  intimately  acquaint- 
ed. From  the  circumstance  above  al- 
luded to,  Mr  Stothart  has -executed 
few  great  works  to  which  we  can  re- 
fer ;  but  his  numerous  designs,  which 
have  been  engraved  for  various  publi- 
cations, strongly  attest  the  greatness 
of  his  genius  and  the  elegance  of  his 
taste. 

Mr  Westall,  though  a  mannerist, 
unites  taste  and  feeling  in  his  compo- 
sition, with  correctness  of  design,  and 
gracefulness  of  attitude  ;  but  his  co- 
louring greatly  oversteps  the  modesty 
of  nature,  and  is  rather  gaudy  than 
harmonious, 

Mr  Smirke  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
painter  of  humorous  subjects,  rather 
than  of  pure  history.  His  scenes  from 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments, 
Gil  Bias,  and  the  like,  may  be  ranked 
with  the  finest  specimens  of  that  style 
of  art,  and  are  characterized  by  ele- 
gance of  feehng,  delicate  perception 
of  the  ludicrous,  vigorous  design,  and 
agreeable  colouring. 

Having  given  some  account  of  the 
senior  professors  of  this  department  of 
art,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  fa- 
thers of  historical  painting  in  England, 
our  limits  restrain  us  from  prosecuting 
the  subject  farther  in  detail ;  the  Bri- 
tish  school,  however,  can  boast  of  many 
other  artists  of  genius,  who  cultivate 
the  art  for  its  own  sake,  but  who,  for 
want  of  public  encouragement,  are 
obliged  to  devote  much  of  their  time 
to  portrait  painting.  Among  these, 
are  Messrs  Howard,  Thompson,  Bird, 
Hilton,  Richter,  &c. 

The  general  style  of  English  histo- 
rical art  is  characterized  by  correctness 
of  design,  propriety  of  feeling,  scien- 
tific colouring,  and  an  agreeable  style 
of  chiar*  o&curo ;  and  although  our 
artists  have  by  no  means  attained  to 
the  excellence  of  the  Italian  school  in 
the  best  ages  of  art,  they  at  least  dis- 


play the  elements  of  excellence,  purity 
of  taste,  and  soundness  of  principle^ 
and  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
present  French  school,  who  in  their 
admiration  of  the  antique,  neglect  truth 
and  nature  ;  for  energetic  expression 
and  natural  action,  substitute  grimace 
and  attitude  ;  for  breadth  and  unity 
of  effect,  dry,  laborious,  and  uninter- 
esting  detail,  equally  at  variance  with 
the  simplicity  of  principle  of  the  grand 
style,  and  the  practice  of  the  best 
masters  ;  and  a  tone  of  colour,  cold, 
raw,  and  inefficient. 


Section  V. 

Present  State  of  Portrait  Painting  in 
England* 

The  broad  style  of  Reynolds,  with 
all  its  excellence,  was  for  a  time  pro- 
ductive of  great  injury  to  the  English 
style  of  portrait  painting,  and  his  the- 
ory of  historical  likenesses,  in  which 
strength  of  character,  and  individual 
peculiarities,  were  softened  into  gene- 
ralized representation,  and  the  detail 
of  nature  lost  in  a  dash  of  light  and 
shadow,  contributed  mainly  to  divert 
the  national  taste  from  the  path  so 
successfully  pursued  by  Titian,  Van- 
dyke, Velasquez,  and  the  other  great 
masters  of  this  department  of  the  art, 
and  we  think  that  the  earlier  works  of 
even  the  most  eminent  of  our  contem- 
poraries, are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, deeply  tinctured  with  these  de- 
fects. But  the  influence  of  Reynolds 
is  now  rapidly  yielding  to  the  careful 
observation  of  nature,  and  reclaiming 
the  art  to  its  more  legitimate  stan- 
dards. 

The  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence are  distinguished  by  strength  of 
character  and  expression,  grace  and 
elegance  in  gesture  and  action,  spirit- 
ed execution  united  to  careful  detail, 
and  a  scientific  style  of  colouring  and 
10 
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Itffect,  which  sometimes  dazzles  us  by 
*^its  power  and  brilliant  harmony,  and 
sometimes  charms  us  by  the  delicacy 
and  unostentatious  modesty  of  its  tints. 
As  a  minute  account  of  the  other 
eminent  professors  of  this  branch  of 
art  would  be  tedious  and  uninterest- 
ing, we  shall  conclude  this  part  of  our 
article  with  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
most  celebrated,  who  are  Sir  William 
Beechey,  Messrs  Shee,  Owen,  Phil- 
lips, Thompson,  Jackson,  Lonsdale, 
Geddes,  &c.  &c.  This  last  gentle- 
man, besides  by  his  large  portraits, 
has  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  small  whole  lengths,  which,  for 
scientific  colouring  and  effect,  are  un- 
rivalled, and  strongly  remind  us  of  the 
charming  cabinet  pictures  of  Netscher 
or  Metzu. 


Section  VI. 

Enamel  Painting,  LandscapeSy  Con- 
versations, i^c. 

Enamel  painting  has  been  recently 
brought  to  very  high  perfection,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  copy- 
ing the  works  of  the  great  colourists, 
for  which  it  possesses  the  greatest  ca- 
pabilities. As  the  pigments  are  ge- 
nerally metallic  oxydes,  which  acquire 
their  colour  by  the  application  of  a 
high  temperature  in  an  oven,  the  re- 
gulation of  which  requires  the  great- 
est nicety  and  attention,  the  process  is 
extremely  difficult  and  tedious  ;  the 
ground  upon  which  enamel  painting  is 
most  commonly  executed  is  a  plate  of 
copper,  and  sometimes  of  gold.  The 
most  eminent  painters  in  enamel  are 
Messrs  Bone,  Muss,  and  Murphy, 
who,  in  their  copies  from  Titian,  Rey- 
nolds, Lawrence,  &c.  have  displayed 
a  brilliancy  and  depth  of  tone  which 
no  other  mode  of  painting  can  equal. 

The  landscape  of  the  English  school 
consists  in  general  of  the  representa- 


tion of  simple  rural  nature,  clothed 
with  great  breadth  of  effect  and  power 
of  colour,  admirable  individuality  and 
strength  of  character  in  the  details, 
and  variety  and  richness  of  surface  in 
the  execution. 

The  style  of  Mr  Turner  exhibits 
unexampled  exuberance  of  fancy,  and 
versatility  of  genius  ;  his  heroic  sub- 
jects remind  us  of  the  classic  beauty 
of  Poussin  or  Claude  Lorraine,  or  the 
savage  grandeur  of  Salvator  Rosa  ; 
the  simplicity  of  composition,  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring  in  his  pastoral 
subjects,  rival  Paul  Potter,  and  Cuyp; 
his  sea  pieces  display  the  vigour  and 
grandeur  of  Buckhuysen,  or  the  deli- 
cacy and  placid  beauty  of  Vandeveldt ; 
and  his  topographical  subjects,  fre- 
quently tame  and  uninteresting  in 
themselves,  surprise  us  by  the  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  they  are 
treated.  His  taste,  however,  is  not 
equal  to  the  vigour  of  his  conceptions, 
or  the  richness  of  his  execution,  and 
frequently  in  his  grandest  composi- 
tions the  train  of  high  feehng,  which 
their  general  character  tends  to  excite, 
is  interrupted  by  some  vulgar  episode 
or  common-place  thought.  His  great- 
est excellence  is  his  profound  know- 
ledge and  dehcate  feeling  of  colour, 
by  which  he  soothes  us  by  the  unity 
or  simple  melody  of  his  tones,  or  de- 
lights the  sense,  while  he  subdues  the 
judgment,  by  the  most  briUiant  har- 
mony and  daring  contrasts  and  com- 
binations of  colours.  No  person  has 
ever  observed  nature  in  all  her  appear- 
ances with  more  minute  attention,  or 
brought  forward  a  greater  quantity  of 
fact  to  bear  upon  any  particular  sub- 
ject, given  more  truth  or  identity  to 
objects,  or  displayed  such  knowledge 
of  his  art  and  power  over  his  mate- 
rials, in  giving  interest  and  importance 
to  baldness  and  insignificance  itself. 

The  works  of  Callcot  consist  in  ge- 
neral of  rural  scenery,  sea-pieces,  and 
the  like,  and  display  a  just  observa- 
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tion  of  nature,  beauty  and  truth  of 
colouring  and  effect,  and  a  modesty 
and  chasteness  of  execution.  Although 
they  do  not,  like  the  works  of  his 
great  rival  Turner,  astonish  by  the  ex- 
cursive novelty  of  their  invention,  or 
by  the  representation  of  the  grander 
or  more  rare  phenomena  of  nature, 
they  at  least  delight  by  the  fidehty 
by  which  the  most  familiar  and  inte- 
resting appearances  are  placed  before 
us,  the  felicity  by  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed, and  the  taste  and  feehng  by 
which  his  genius  is  regulated.  His 
great  work  of  the  "  Entrance  to  the 
Pool  of  London,'*  consisting  of  a  most 
interesting  assemblage  of  shipping  and 
water,  and  in  which  he  had  ad^apted 
Cuyp  as  his  model,  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pieces  of  colour  and  effect 
which  the  English  school  has  produ- 
ced. 

The  two  above-mentioned  artists 
are  undoubtedly  the  first  landscape 
painters  of  the  present  day ;  but  as 
this  department  of  art  has  received 
more  encouragement  than  any  other, 
the  quantity  of  talent  that  has  been 
directed  to  its  cultivation  is  very  con- 
siderable. Where  the  same  taste  and 
mode  of  viewing  nature  prevails  among 
so  numerous  a  body,  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  by  words  a  clear  idea  of  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
styles  of  the  different  artists  j  but  we 
cannot  conclude  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject without  recording  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  most  eminent.  Mr  Havell 
displays  frequently  a  high  degree  of 
poetical  feeling,  and  great  science  in 
colouring  ;  Dewint,  great  truth  of  na- 
ture, admirable  detail  and  sweetness  of 
.€£Fect,  by  which  subjects  most  simple 
and  uninteresting  in  themselves  are 
rendered  the  source  of  the  most  de- 
lightful associations.  A  turnip  field, 
a  corn  field,  a  farm  yard,  and  the  like, 
are  the  subjects  on  which  he  generally 
exercises  his  pencil,  and  the  interest 
he  gives  thsm  is  not  derived  from  the 


manner  in  which  they  are  composed, 
as  his  materials  are  few,  and  they  are 
introduced  apparently  as  they  might 
happen  to  occur  in  nature,  without 
the  labour  of  selection  ;  nor  from  the 
force  of  his  colouring,  or  peculiarity 
of  effect,  as  the  one  is  chaste  and  deli- 
cate, the  other  simple  and  inartificial ; 
but  their  great  charm  is  the  variety, 
liveliness,  and  individuality  with  which 
every  object  is  set  before  us  as  in  a 
mirror,  with  the  most  minute  attention 
to  every  circumstance  of  form,  light, 
shadow,  and  colour.  The  following 
are  also  distinguished  artists,  Messrs 
W.  Westall,  Cox,  Alston,  Arnald, 
Glover,  the  Reinagles,  &c. 

Water  colour  painting  has  recently 
been  brought  to  great  perfection  by 
the  Enghsh  school,  whcf  have  given 
it  all  the  force  of  oil.  colours.  It  was 
practised  by  the  late  Mr  Sandby  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry ;  but  although  he  was  a  man  of  taste 
and  genius,  his  drawings  are  deficient 
in  power,  solidity,  and  force  of  colour. 
The  art  was  greatly  improved  by  Mr 
John  Smith,  who  gave  a  richness  of 
colouring  unknown  before  his  time  ; 
but  it  was  reserved  to  the  late  T.  Gir- 
tin,  to  Turner,  Havell,  the  Varleys, 
&c.  to  give  the  richness  of  colouring, 
breadth  and  strength  of  effect,  and 
variety  of  surface,  so  admirable  in  the 
present  style  of  water  colour  paint- 
ing. 

Fancy  subjects  of  rural  figures  and 
still  life,  with  landscape  backgrounds, 
have  been  successfully  treated  by 
Messrs  .ColHns,  Cristall,  Linnell, 
Cooper,  &;c.  and  as  colouring  and  ef- 
fect, united  to  correctness  of  design 
and  tasteful  composition,  they  address 
themselves  strongly  to  the  feelings  of 
the  public,  and  have  received  more  en- 
couragement than  any  other  dcpa^"t- 
ment  of  art,  portrait  painting  except- 
ed. 

In  the  representation  of  cattle,  Mr 
Ward  evinces  profouad  kuowledge  of 
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Irawing,  anatomical  precision,  force 
'of  colour,  and  truth  of  detail. 

The  late  Mr  James  Burnet  also  dis- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  talents  in 
this  department,  and  had  they  been 
permitted  to  attain  their  full  maturity, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude, 
that  with  the  industry,  perseverance, 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  studied 
nature,  and  the  excellence  he  reached 
at  80  early  an  age,  he  would  in  a  short 
time  have  equalled  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Dutch  masters,  whose  taste  he 
adopted.  Mr  Burnet  died  in  the  year 
1816,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr  Hills  is  another  artist,  eminent 
in  the  dehneation  of  animals,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  deer  kind,  which 
are  unrivalled  for  correctness  of  de- 
sign, and  animated  expression  and  at- 
titude.    . 

Wilkie  is  the  first  British  artist  who 
has  directed  great  talents  to  the  paint- 
ing of  drolls,  conversations,  and  simi- 
lar representations  of  local  manners, 
in  which  the  Dutch  masters  had  arri- 
ved at  such  excellence.  The  latter  re- 
presented the  mode  of  nature,  which 
they  saw  and  felt,  with  an  admirable 
force  of  character,  breadth  of  humour, 
beauty  of  colouring,  and  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  picturesque,  arrange- 
ment and  detail  of  still  life,  which 
forms  a  most  important  element  in 
their  works  ;  their  figures  are,  how- 
ever, a  race  of  dwarfs,  and  our  delica- 
cy is  frequently  offended  by  the  gross- 
ness  of  conception  which  prevails,  and 


the  disgusting  incidents  introduced. 
The  scenes  of  Wilkie,  while  they  pos- 
sess all  the  individuahty  and  verisimi- 
litude of  the  Dutch  school,  exhibit 
great  variety  of  character,  dramatic 
expression,  and  no  small  portion  of 
elegant  feehng. 

Miniature  painting  has  been  culti- 
vated with  much  success  by  the  Eng- 
lish school.  The  names  of  Cosway, 
Robertson,  Engleheart,  Sanders,  New- 
ton, may  be  mentioned  as  among  the 
most  distinguished  in  this  department. 


Section  VII. 
Present  State  of  Sculpture, 

On  taking  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  state  of  sculpture  in  England  from 
the  middle  of  last  century,  the  great 
excellence  that  it  has  attained  in  our 
own  time  affords  the  greatest  gratu- 
lation  to  every  lover  of  art.  We  are 
now  perfectly  independent  of  exotic 
talent,  and  we  may  even  boast  of  pos- 
sessing as  much  general  excellence, 
and  prosecuting  the  art  on  as  sound 
principles  as  any  school  of  sculpture 
in  Europe.* 

The  style  of  the  English  school  is 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  antique, 
from  whence  it  has  derived  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  simplicity  and  clas- 
sical purity  of  composition,  correct- 
ness, science,  and  gracefulness  of  de- 
sign.    Mr  Flaxman  stands  undoubt- 


•  In  saying  thus  much  for  our  own  school,  we  put  out  of  the  question  Canova  and 
Thorwaldson ;  of  the  works  of  the  latter  we  have  not  had  sufficient  opportunity  of 
judging,  of  Canova's  single  figures  and  groupes  we  warmly  join  in  the  general  senti- 
ment. His  monumental  compositions  are  the  grandest  we  have  seen.  We  may  ad- 
duce, in  support  of  this  opinion,  a  monument  dedicated  to  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Christina  of  Austria,  wife  of  Prince  Albert  of  Saxony,  and  set  up  in  the  church  of 
the  Augustines  at  Vienna.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain  pyramid,  into  which  a  sort  of 
funeral  procession  is  seen  entering.  Nothing  can  exceed  its  sublimity  of  invention, 
which  is  admirably  sustained  by  the  breadth,  simplicity,  and  grandeur  of  its  corapo- 
pition,  and  ihe  magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  it  was  executed,  and  is  only  equalled 
by  the  happy  concatenation  of  its  several  partSj  the  purity  of  design,  elegance  of  gcS" 
ture,  and  gracefiU  disposition  of  the  draperies. 
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edly  at  the  head  of  this  department  of 
art,  and  is  distinguished  by  his  poetical 
invention,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
taste.  Messrs  Bacon,  Banks,  Rossi, 
and  Westmacott,  are  also  artists  of 
great  eminence ;  and  to  this  enumera- 
tion may  be  added  several  junior  pro- 
fessors, such  as  Messrs  Bailey,  Bubb, 
Martin,  Joseph,  &c.  whose  taste  and 
genius  promise  to  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  school. 

As  sculpture  has  never  been  much 
employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  architec- 
ture in  our  public  and  private  build- 
ings, its  sources  of  encouragement, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  its 
professors,  are  very  limited.  The 
best,  and  indeed  almost  only  speci- 
mens of  English  sculpture,  must  be 
looked  for  among  the  monumental 
works,  sometimes  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  opulent  individuals,  or  some- 
times at  the  public  expense,  in  honour 
of  statesmen,  or  naval  and  military 
leaders  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  eminent  services  or 
briUiant  exploits.  Mr  Nollekins  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  taste  and 
elegance  of  his  busts  of  individuals, 
and  Mr  Chantry,  by  the  strength  of 
character  and  expression  which  he 
gives  to  his  heads,  has  brought  this 
part  of  his  art  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion. We  cannot  conclude  our  obser- 
vations on  sculpture  without  noticing 
the  models  of  Mr  Garrard.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  animals,  cattle,  deer, 
&.C.  and  are  remarkable  for  their  cor- 
rectness of  form,  strength  of  charac- 
ter, and  spirited  action. 

Section  VIII. 

Progress  of  Engraving  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ISth  Century  to  the  pre^ 
sent  Time, 

The  art  of  engraving,  which,  till 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was 


chiefly  practised  by  foreigners,  and 
hmited  to  portraits  and  book  cuts, 
began  about  this  time  to  be  cultivated 
successfully  by  natives,  and  even  to 
aspire  at  higher  objects.  Chatelain, 
Wood,  Major,  Granville,  and  others, 
engraved  landscape  in  a  style  of  great 
spirit  and  character,  of  which  the  col- 
lection published  by  Knapton  and 
Pond,  after  S.  Poussin,  Claude  Lor- 
raine, &c.  afford  admirable  specimens. 
Vivares,  a  native  of  Montpelier,  recei- 
ved his  instructions  as  an  artist  from 
Chatelain,  in  London,  and  his  works 
form  an  era  in  landscape  engraving  ; 
to  great  truth  of  nature,  and  dehcacy 
and  depth  of  effect,  they  unite  spirited 
execution  and  variety  of  character. 
They  are  taken  from  the  landscapes 
of  the  great  Italian  masters,  particu- 
larly Claude  Lorraine,  whose  depth 
and  brilliancy  of  effect,  and  graceful 
style  of  foliage,  he  most  successfully 
imitated.  Although  Vivares  has  been 
excelled  by  Woollett,  and  several  of 
the  French  school,  in  polished  execu- 
tion  and  high  finishing,  he  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  painter-Hke  feel- 
ing, and  sound  taste,  which  distin- 
guish his  works.  They  are  brought 
up  to  great  effect  with  the  aquafortis, 
and  deepened  and  harmonized  by  the 
graver  and  dry  point. 

Contemporary  with  Vivares,  was 
Woollett,  a  native  of  Kent.  His 
style  is  an  admirable  union  of  the  bold, 
spirited,  and  picturesque  manner  of 
Vivares,  with  the  high  finishing  and 
regular  execution  of  Balechou,  with- 
out his  hardness  and  ivireyness  of  hne  j 
by  the  scientific  union  ot  the  aquafor- 
tis, graver,  and  dry  point,  he  gave  vi- 
gour, firmness,  and  variety  of  surface 
and  texture  to  his  fore-grounds,  and 
delicacy  to  his  skies  and  distances. 
Besides  landscapes,  from  R.  Wilson, 
Claude  Lorraine,  tec.  he  engraved  se- 
veral historical  subjects  and  portraits 
which  shew  the  versatility  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  the  variety  of  his  attain- 


r 

Hftients.       Landscape    engraving    had 
been  long  cultivated   by  the  various 
schools  of  art,  and  in  its  progress  each 
added  something  to  its  improvement, 
but  this  is  the  true  era  of  its  perfec- 
tion.    The  w^orks  of  Cornelius  Cort, 
after  Muziano  da  Brescia,  of  Bols- 
wert  after   Rubens,  of  Baudet  after 
Poussin,  and  of  Balechou  after  Ver- 
net,  exhibit  various  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, as  attained  solely  by  the  graver. 
The  works  of  Cort  are  executed  with 
a  firm  vigorous  stroke,  but  as  at  that 
time  the  tinting  of  the  lights  was  not 
known,  the  effect  of  the  chiar  'oscuro 
and   local  colour  are  not  attempted. 
In   the    landscapes   of   Bolswert  we 
see  the  same  imperfections,  but  in  a 
smaller  degree,  as  he  was  necessarily 
led  to  convey  as  much  of  the  brilliant 
effect  of  the  originals  as  the  unma- 
nageable nature  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  imperfect  knowledge  he  had  of 
what  the  art  was  capable  of,  would 
permit.     The   landscapes  of  Baudet 
are  a  great  step  towards  perfection, 
there  is  considerable  power  of  local 
colour  and  chiar'  oscuro,   and  much 
fine  detail  and  minute  character;  there 
is,  however,  all  the  heaviness  peculiar 
to  works  of  this  description,  executed 
entirely  with  the  graver  ;  and  a  want 
of  that  spirit,  and  variety  of  texture, 
^  which  the  point  only  can  give.     The 
three  landscapes  of  Balechou  display 
the  highest  excellence  of  execution, 
clearness  of  cutting,  and  smoothness 
of  surface,  but  the  heaviness  and  uni- 
formity of  character  is  not  obviated. 
By  carrying  on   his  works  with  the 
aquafortis  and  point,  and  leaving  no- 
thing to  the  graver  but  to  deepen  his 
tints  and  harmonize  his  effect,  Vivares 
accomplished  a  great  and  important 
revolution   in   the  art,   and   laid   the 
foundation   of  the  great   superiority 
which  we  conceive  the  English  school 
of  landscape  possesses  over  every  other. 
Vivares  evidently  aimed  only  at  giving 
a  spirited  and  faithful  transcript  of  the 
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picture  he  copied,  without  being  soli- 
citous to  add  the  attractions  of  smooth- 
ness of  workmanship,  and  accordingly 
his  works  have  more  the  feeUng  of  the 
painter  than  the  laborious  mechanism 
of  the  engraver. 

John  Brown,  a  native  of  Oxford, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  artists,  in  the 
department  of  landscape,  who  have 
appeared  in  England  ;  his  plates  are 
executed  in  a  bold  and  spirited  style, 
with  the  aquafortis,  and  finished  with 
the  graver.  His  plates  are  of  a  large 
size,  and  have  great  firmness  and  vi- 
gour, but  they  want  the  dehcacy  of 
Woollett.  He  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  Woollett  in  etching  his 
plates,  an  office  for  which  the  boldness 
and  spirit  of  his  manner  peculiarly 
qualified  him. 

Sir  Robert  Strange  is  the  first  Bri- 
tish artist  that  excelled  in  historical 
engraving  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Ork- 
ney, but  received  his  first  instructions 
from  Cooper,  of  Edinburgh  ;  he  after- 
wards studied  some  time  in  London, 
and  finally  became  a  pupil  of  Le  Bas, 
at  Paris.  He  is  distinguished  for  his 
bold,  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time 
delicate  style  of  execution,  for  the 
depth  and  variety  of  his  local  colour^ 
and  the  harmony  of  his  effect.  By 
the  judicious  union  of  the  point  and 
the  graver,  he  produced  an  effect  of 
softness  and  delicacy  in  his  female 
flesh  which  no  other  engraver  has  ever 
attained,  and  which  forms  one  of  the 
greatest  excellencies  of  his  works  ;  his 
drawing,  however,  is  feeble  and  incor- 
rect, and  the  extremities  of  his  figures, 
particularly  of  his  females,  are  very  de- 
fective in  point  of  precision  of  form, 
and  firmness  of  marking.  The  engra- 
vings of  Sir  R.  Strange  are  about  fifty 
in  number,  and  consist  of  subjects  ta- 
ken from  pictures  of  Raffaile,  Coreg- 
gio,  and  other  distinguished  masters 
of  the  ItaUan  schools,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  spirited  print  after  Wover- 
mans,  called  *»  Retour  du  March^,** 
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executed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
style,  while  undef  the  tuition  of  Le  Bas. 

Ravenet,  Ryland,  Basire,  Hall,  Ear- 
lom,  Legat,  and  V.  Green,  were  con- 
temporary artists  of  great  merit  in  the 
historical  line. 

Ravenet  was  a  natife  of  France, 
but  as  he  settled  in  England,  and  as 
his  style  is  bold,  firm,  and  manly,  and 
purely  English,  he  must  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  this  school. 

Ryland  was  a  pupil  of  Ravenet,  and 
afterwards  resided  sometime  at  Paris 
for  his  improvement.  At  that  time  he 
executed  several  plates  after  Boucher, 
then  president  of  the  French  Academy, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  his 
Jupiter  and  Leda,  a  work  of  large 
size,  and  usually  considered  the  best 
of  all  his  plates  ;  it  displays  great 
power  in  the  management  of  his  tool, 
and  has  a  fine  transparent  tone,  with 
much  of  Ravenet's  soHdity,  united  to 
the  delicacy  and  lightness  of  style  of 
the  French  school.  The  soft  firmness 
of  the  flesh  is  ably  characterized  in 
the  figure  of  Leda,  and  the  delicacy 
of  the  swan,  and  the  various  textures 
of  the  surrounding  objects,  are  most 
judiciously  rendered.  With  such  ta- 
lents and  attainments,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Ryland,  on  his  return  to 
England,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
stippling,  or  the  dotted  manner,  which 
he  had  learned  in  France,  and  which 
from  its  novelty  met  too  great  a  share 
of  the  public  encouragement,  and  long 
maintained  it  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
legitimate  engraving. 

J.  Hall  is  best  known  by  his  three 
great  plates  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne, 
Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians,  and 
Cromwell  Dissolving  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, all  after  Mr  West,  which  are 
highly  esteemed. 

Richard  Earlom  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  advancement  of  the  art 
in  England,  and  during  a  long  life 
practised  it  with  unremitting  industry 
and  great  succeea.     His  works  afford 


specimens  of  almost  every  variety  of 
style,  and  in  every  department  of  art, 
historical  subjects  and  portraits  in  the 
line  manner,  in  mezzotinto,  etchings, 
landscapes,  &c.  irr  which  he  has  united 
the  practical  skill  of  the  engraver  to 
the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  painter. 

Legat  had  been  a  pupil  of  A.  Bell 
,of  Edinburgh,  but  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  style  of  Strange  as  his 
model,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  his  time.  As  he 
died  early  in  life,  his  works  are  not 
numerous,  but  they  are  generally  of  a 
considerable  size ;  they  are  executed 
in  a  fine  finished  style.  His  principal 
plates  are,  Continence  of  Scipio,  after 
Poussin  ;  a  scene  from  Hamlet,  after 
West;  one  from  King  Lear,  after 
Barry, — thetwo latter  engraved  for  the 
Shakespeare  gallery  ;  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  resigning  her  Crown,  after  Ha- 
milton. 

Valentine  Green  was  the  first  Bri- 
tish artist  who  executed  historical 
works  in  mezzotinto,  to  which  he 
chiefly  directed  his  attention  ;  his 
plates  are  in  general  of  a  large  size, 
and  are  finely  executed. 

Captain  Baillie  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Dutch  school,  and 
executed  about  a  hundred  plates  after 
Rembrandt,  Ostade,  &c.  Without 
the  strong  expression  and  firm  rich 
style  of  execution  of  Rembrandt,  who 
was  his  model,  the  plates  of  Captain 
Baillie  command  our  admiration  by 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  render 
the  character  of  their  originals,  by  the 
harmony  and  breadth  of  their  chiar' 
oscuro,  and  the  beauty  of  their  execu- 
tion. 

T.  Worlidge,  a  miniature  and  por- 
trait painter,  also  executed  a  number 
of  heads,  etched  in  imitation  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  a  set  of  antique  gems, 
which  are  now  become  valuable. 

Paul  Sandby,  the  landscape  painter, 
is  entitled  to  most  respectful  notice  in 
this  place,  for  his  etchings,  which  he 
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tecuted  in  a  ligHt  spirited  manner ; 

id  also  as  being  the  first  who  intro- 
Siuced  aquatinta  engraving  into  Eng- 
land. His  plates  in  this  manner  are 
^^irited,  and  have  a  fine  effect.  Aqua- 
tinta from  this  time  was  much  prac- 
tised in  landscape,  and  particularly  in 
book  decorations.  Jukes  was  the  next 
artist  in  this  style,  but  his  works  are 
more  numerous  than  beautiful.  It 
has  been  brought  to  great  perfection 
by  several  artists  of  the  present  day, 
namely,  W.  Daniel,  Aiken,  F.  C.  and 
P.  R.  Lewis,  Bluck,  Stadler,  Field- 
ing, &c. 

The  chalk  or  dotted  manner  which 
was  introduced  by  Ryland,  as  above 
noticed,  soon  acquired  the  public  fa- 
vour, and  for  a  length  of  time  main- 
tained its  estimation,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  art ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  fashion  carried 
away  many  artists  whose  talents  were 
worthy  of  being  devoted  to  much 
higher  objects.  Even  Bartolozzi,  so 
admirable  a  draftsman,  and  whose  ce- 
lebrated plate  of  Clytie,  after  A.  Ca- 
racci,  ranks  him  among  the  greatest 
of  engravers  in  the  line  manner,  sacri- 
ficed' his  great  talents  in  executing  in 
the  stipple  manner  the  common-place 
subjects  of  Angelica  Kauffmann,  and 
other  works,  which,  after  enjoying  an 
ephemeral  reputation,  are  now  forgot- 
ten. L.  Schiavonetti  also,  so  learned 
in  design  and  so  fine  a  genius,  also  sa- 
crificed his  fame  in  the  same  manner  ; 
his  last  plate  was  the  etching  of  Chau- 
cer's Pilgrims,  which  if  he  had  lived 
to  finish,  would  have  beeft  a  lasting 
monument  of  his  taste  and  science  in 
the  most  difficult  department  of  the 
art.  Nicolas  Schiavonetti  also  fol- 
lowed his  brother's  footsteps,  both  in 
his  great  attention  to  the  study  of 
design,  and  the  unfortunate  misappli- 
cation of  his  talents  to  the  chalk  man- 
ner. His  portrait  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
after  Phillips,  engraved  in  the  line 
manner,  will  be  sufficient  to  redeem 


his  deputation,  and  be  a  memorial  of 
the  greatness  of  his  talents  as  an  art- 
ist, and  of  his  skill  in  the  mechanism 
of  his  art. 

The  chalk  manner,  though  compa- 
ratively fallen  into  desuetude,  is  still 
much  employed  in  small  portraits, 
and  occasionally  in  historical  works. 
Amongst  the  artists  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  manner,  are  Scriven, 
CoUyer,  Tomkins,  Holl,  Vendramini, 
Agar,  Woolnoth,  &c. ;  to  which  enu- 
meration we  may  add  the  name  of  the 
late  Caroline  Watson,  whose  small 
portraits  in  this  manner  are  distin- 
guished by  extraordinary  power  of  ef- 
fect and  richness  of  style. 

The  reputation  of  the  English 
school  of  engraving  is  still  ably  main- 
tained by  the  number  and  abilities  of 
the  present  race  of  artists,  and  is  fully 
attested  by  the  works  of  Sharp,  Hollo- 
way,  Bromley,  Heath,  Fittler,  Raim- 
bach,  Burnett,  and  many  others  ;  but 
the  taste  for  historical  works  and  he- 
roic landscape  now  no  longer  exists, 
and  the  talents  of  our  engravers  have 
for  a  long  time  been  directed  to  topo- 
graphical subjects,  architectural  anti- 
quities, vignettes,  and  other  book  de-, 
corations,  which,  although  they  have 
tended  little  to  improve  the  taste  or 
extend  the  boundaries  of  art,  have  at 
least  displayed  much  beautiful  execu- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
the  revolutions  of  public  taste,  aid- 
ed by  the  patriotic  influence  of  the 
British  Institution,  will  again  revive  a 
taste  for  higher  objects  of  art. 

The  taste  for  illustrating  and  deco^ 
rating  books  has  afforded  by  far  the 
most  extensive  employment  to  the  en- 
gravers of  the  English  school ;  and  the 
small  plates  of  Warren,  Fittler,  A. 
Smith,  Landseer,  and  others,  in  the 
historical  line  ;  and  of  Byrne,  Mid- 
diman,  Le  Keux,  Milton,  &c.  in 
landscape,  are  specimens  of  art  which 
cannot  be  equalled  by  any  works  of  a 
similar  kind  in  Europe. 
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Mezzotinto  engraving  is  much  prac- 
tised for  portraits,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  imitating  the  bold  broad  effect  of 
the  English  school,  and  sometimes  for 
historical  subjects,  and  even  land- 
scapes. Among  those  who  have  ex- 
celled in  historical  subjects,  are  W. 
Ward,  Walker,  and  Earlom  ;  in  por- 
trait, are  Say,  Hodgetts,  C.  Turner, 
Meyer,  and  many  others. — Earlom's 
Liber  Veritatis  after  Claude  Lorraine, 
and  the  Liber  Studiorum  after  Turner, 
are  admirable  specimens  of  the  ap- 
plication of  mezzotinto  engraving  to 
landscape. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  advan- 
tages which  the  arts  of  Britain  de- 
rived from  the  enterprizing  spirit  of 
the  late  Messrs  Boydclls,  who,  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  carried  on 
the  business  of  print-pubHshers  to  an 
extent  that  has  no  parallel,  and  which, 
as  affording  the  chief  employment  to 
almost  all  the  greatest  engravers  who 
have  flourished  during  that  period, 
has  been  more  beneficial  to  the  arts 
than  perhaps  all  the  patronage  of  the 
country  besides.  The  works  which 
they  have  published  are,  in  general, 
from  the  great  Italian  masters,  as  well 
as  from  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
own  countrymen,  and  have  roused  the 
genius  and  extended  the  reputation 
of  Vivares,  Woollet,  Hall,  Sharp, 
Brown,  Legat,  Heath,  Earlom,  and 
the  other  eminent  artists  of  the  time. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  wood, 
which  is  "the  most  ancient  mode  of  the 
art,  has  been  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  our  own  time,  as  far  as  relates 
to  neatness  of  execution,  and  is  now 
solely  applied  to  book  decorations. 
The  art  of  crossing  the  lines,  which  was 
practised  with  so  much  freedom  and 
apparent  facility  by  the  early  masters 
of  the  German  and  Italian  schools, 
Albert  Durer,  Wolgemuth,  Andrea 
Andreani,  Antonio  da  Trenta,  Ugo  da 
Carpi,  &c.  is  now  entirely  lost.  We 
shall  presently  take  notice  of  Mr  Li- 


zars's  invention,  which  unites  all  the 
advantages  of  wood  -  cutting  with 
much  greater  facihty  of  execution  and 
strength  of  effect. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the 
name  of  Mr  Bewick  of  Newcastle, 
who  has  conferred  so  great  a  favour 
on  the  arts  by  his  celebrated  publica- 
tions, the  history  of  birds  and  quadru- 
peds, in  which  he  has  represented  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  the  forms,  tex- 
tures, and  surfaces  of  the  various  ani- 
mals in  a  manner  hitherto  unrivalled. 


Section  IX. 
Present  State  of  Architecture, 

The  grand  and  simple  style  of  the 
Grecian  architecture,  which  has  in 
our  time  been  very  much  cultivated  in 
England,  has  produced  a  most  deci- 
ded and  beneficial  change  in  the  taste 
of  our  artists,  which  is  characterized 
by  a  purity  and  elegance  that  it  had  ne- 
ver till  now  attained,  and  from  which 
we  may  reasonably  hope  to  derive  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  A  few  mag- 
nificent buildings  now  begin  to  rise  in 
the  metropolis,  and  various  parts  of 
the  country,  which  exemplify  the  fi- 
nest principles  of  Grecian  art,  and  are 
distinguished  for  their  breadth  of  ef- 
fect, and  the  massive  grandeur  of 
their  parts.  But  while  we  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  this  happy  triumph 
of  legitimate  art,  we  have  to  regret 
the  intrusion  of  a  rival  pretender,  who, 
with  no  other  recommendation  thaa 
novelty  and  the  gaudy  meretricious 
finery  on  which  she  is  tricked  out, 
has  exerted  a  most  pernicious  influence 
over  the  public  mind  ;  we  allude  to 
the  Gothic  or  castellated  style,  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  mansions  of 
the  nobility,  as  well  as  cottages,  cow- 
houses, dog-kennels,  lodges,  &c. 

The  first  principle  in  architecture 
is,  that  the  style,,  disposition,  and  or- 
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nament,  should  correspond  with  the 
character  and  purpose  of  the  edifice, 
and  be  kept  in  due  subserviency  to 
fitness    and    convenience  ;    and   that 
beauty  and  grandeur  can  only  be  ob- 
tained   by    simplicity,    breadth,    and 
largeness   of  parts.     It    is   this   that 
marks  the  superiority  of  the  Grecian 
over   the    more    ornamented    Roman 
style,  as  exemplified  in  the  Doric  of 
the  Parthenon  and  Propylea,  and  the 
Ionic  of  the  small  temple  on  the  Ilys- 
sus,  compared  with  the   Roman  ex- 
amples at  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and 
the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  and 
the  like.     This  principle  of  simplicity 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  refer- 
ence to   those  specimens  with  which 
we   are   more   familiar,    such   as    Mr 
Smirke's    mcLgm^centJagade  of  Co- 
vent- Garden  theatre,  particularly  its 
Grecian  Doric  portico  ;  Inigo  Jones's 
church  of  St  Paul's,  Covent- Garden, 
of  the  Tuscan  order  ;  and  the  Corin- 
thian portico  of  St  Martin's  church 
by  Gibbs ;  all  which,  by  the  small 
number  and  magnitude  of  their  parts, 
and   consequent  breadth   of   shadow 
projected,  possess  a  grandeur  of  effect 
and  force  of  relievoy  which  may   be 
contrasted  with  the  heaviness  and  inele- 
gance of  Gibb's  church  of  St  Mary 
in    the  Strand  ;    the  Treasury  in  St 
James's  Park,  and  indeed  most  of  our 
modern  public  buildings,  not  to  men- 
tion the  Gothic  structures,  the  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  which  style  is 
the  absolute  negation  of  all  greatness 
of  feature  and  breadth  of  effect.     An 
ancient  Gothic  building,  notwithstand- 
ing  these  defects,  its  tedious  minute- 
ness of  detail,  and  the  endless  and  ill- 
assorted  farrago   of   deformity,   but- 
tresses, tabernacles,  pinnacles,  finials, 
&c.  must  always  interest  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  antiquity,  by  the  as- 
sociations which  it  may  excite,  and  as 
being  characteristic  of  the  taste  and 
manners  of  the  age  at  which  it  w^as 
erected,  and   as  being   the  work    of 
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men,  who,  according  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  aimed  at  uniting  con- 
venience and  fitness  with  architectonic 
decoration.     From  this   source   have 
flowed  the  most  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  Gothic  style,  which,  however 
at  variance  with  sound  taste,  and  unfit 
for  our   present   modes   of  worship, 
were  well  adapted  to  the  manners  and 
superstition  of  the  dark  ages  in  which 
it  received  its  birth.    For  instance,  as 
the  public  worship  which  then  pre- 
vailed, consisted  principally  of  proces- 
sions and  other  gaudy  pageants,  the 
long  figure  of  the  body  of  the  church, 
with  its  side  aisles,  was  peculiarly  fit- 
ted to  display  their  magnificence  to 
the   greatest  advantage,    and   to    ac- 
commodate the  spectators,  where  the 
senses  and  imagination  rather  than  the 
judgment   were   to   be   addressed ;   a 
mysterious    obscurity   and   gloom    is 
studiously  thrown  around,  in  order  to 
contrast  with    the    splendour  of  the 
pageants,  and  heighten  the  effect  of 
the  torches  and  tapers  which  always 
accompanied  them.  The  windows  are, 
therefore,  disposed  so  as  to  admit  only 
a  feeble  light,  and  render  darkness  vi- 
sible without  illuminating  the  edifice. 
As  the  erecting  of  churches,  cha- 
pels, and  other  edifices,  consecrated  to 
religious  purposes,  was  considered  as 
the  means  of  insuring  the  favour  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  atoning  for 
the  greatest  of  crimes,  the  enormous 
sums  devoted  to  these  purposes,  and 
which   charity,  benevolence,  or  even 
pride,  could  never  have  extorted,  not 
only  afforded  works  of  vast  extent, 
but  a  richness  of  decoration  over  every 
part,  (which  then  constituted  the  es- 
sence of  beauty,)  far  surpassing  the 
most  sumptuous  works   of  the   Ro- 
mans, even  with  the  plunder  of  the 
world  at  their  disposal.     Hence,  the 
astonishing  profusion  of  rich  tracery 
and  foliage,  the  sumptuous  fret-work 
and  pendants  of  the  groined  roof,  and 
the  variety  of  clustered  columns  and 
2g 
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interlaced  arches.  As  the  roofs  were 
entirely  of  stone,  it  was  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  wall  in  order  to  resist 
the  lateral  pressure  of  so  great  a 
weight  from  above  ;  hence,  the  ori- 
gin of  buttresses  on  the  outside,  the 
greatest  deformity  of  the  Gothic 
style.  From  these  considerations,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  elongated  form  of 
the  church,  and  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  windows,  are  not  suited  to  a 
modern  church  ;  and  as  richness  of 
decoration  is  equally  precluded  by  the 
smallness  of  the  funds  usually  devoted 
to  such  purposes,  they  are  commonly 
expended  on  the  exterior,  which  con- 
tains the  worst  parts  and  most  deform- 
ed features  ;  and  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find,  that  most  recent  erections 
in  this  style  have  been  productive  of 
nothing  but  inconvenience,  disappoint- 
ment, and  mortification. 

The  modern  c. stellated  mansion, 
^\hich  is  also  called  Gothic,  has  no 
prototype  in  any  style  or  mode  of  ar- 
chitecture that  has  been  practised  in 
former  times  ;  it  consists  of  a  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  elements  at  variance 
with  each  other,  which  in  their  collec- 
tive capacity  could  not  be  appropriate 
in  any  state  of  society.  The  numerous 
watch  towers,  bartizans,  embrasures, 
and  other  attributes  of  a  place  of 
strength,  indicating  a  state  of  warfare 
and  hostility,  are  associated  with  fea- 
tures equally  obvious,  but  of  a  very 
different  character,  tliat  of  peace,  se- 
curity, and  social  confidence.  The 
building  perhaps  stands  on  the  centre 
of  a  level  lawn,  commanded  by  an  emi- 
nence, or  embosomed  in  wood,  the  en- 
trance is  defenceless,  the  windows  like 
those  of  a  church  are  large,  and  ex- 
posed in  their  situation,  strong  but- 
tresses are  seen  along  the  wall,  where 
i!0  weight  of  roof  is  to  be  supported. 
Some  ot  the  turrets  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion are  found  to  perform  the  office  of 
chimneys  and  the  outworks,  instead  of 
bastions,  a  deep  ditch  and  drawbridge, 
consist  perhaps  of  a  ha!  ha!  and  a 


Chinese  gate,  defended  by  a  small  lodge 
in  the  cathedral  style.  The  mullions  of 
the  windows,  ornaments,  and  minor  de- 
tails, are  generally  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Gothic  style.  The  whole  mass,  while  it 
presentsallthiscontrariety  of  character, 
offers  no  advantages  either  in  point  of 
beauty,  utility,  or  internal  convenience, 
and  is  referable  to  no  authority  except 
perhaps  the  barbarous  style  known  by 
the  name  of  King  James's  gothict  to 
which  it  bears  a  closer  resemblance 
than  to  any  other.  With  all  our  con- 
tempt for  this  style,  we  freely  admit, 
that  imitations  of  the  ancient  baronial 
castle,  if  the  unity  of  character  is  pro- 
perly sustained  throughout,  may,  in 
certain  circumstances  and  situations, 
be  quite  unobjectionable,  as  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  case  with  Adam's  cele- 
brated building  Colzen  castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis.  It  stands  on 
a  high  rocky  promontory,  jutting  into 
the  sea,  on  a  very  bold  part  of  the  coast 
of  Carrick  in  Ayrshire,  in  the  midst  of 
a  magnificent  prospect  of  Irish  sea, 
Isles  of  Arran  and  Lamlash,  the  rock 
of  Ailsa. — The  present  scite  had  for 
centuries  been  occupied  by  a  castle  of 
that  name  belonging  to  the  Kennedies 
of  Colzen,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  still  remains,  though  incorporated 
with  the  present  edifice.  Although  we 
do  not  mean  to  bestow  on  it  unquali- 
fied approbation,  we  must  allow,  that 
in  several  points  of  view,  whether  from 
the  grand  and  striking  character  of  its 
profile,  the  massive  solidity  of  its  parts, 
the  elevation  and  boldness  of  its  scite, 
and  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  it  more  nearly 
approaches  the  poetic  visions  of  ro- 
mance than  any  structure  of  the  kind 
that  we  know  of. 

This  modern  gothic  having  unfor- 
tunately acquired  an  undue  influence 
over  the  public  mind,  vast  sums  which 
might  have  been  most  worthily  devot- 
ed to  imitations  of  the  purest  style  of 
classic  antiquity,  have  been  most  un- 
profitably  sacrificed  to  gothic  castles, 
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gothic  town-halls,  mansions,  churches, 
and  the  like,  which  spring  up  all  around 
us,  like  noxious  weeds,  choking  the 
germs  of  pure  taste,  and  diffusing  their 
pernicious  odours  over  the  atmosphere. 
Of  the  taste  and  talents  of  our  contem- 
porary architects,  we  have  much  plea- 
sure in  speaking  in  terms  of  the  high- 
est admiration  ;  for  there  never  was  a 
period  in  the  history  of  Britain  in 
which  the  art  was  cultivated  on  more 
legitimate  principles,  or  exemplified 
greater  purity  of  style  ;  and  although 
there  are  few  of  our  artists  who  have 
not,  in  many  instances,  been  obliged  to 
gratify  a  spurious  taste,  and  yield  to 
the  corrupt  suggestions  of  fashioUj  we 
are  satisfied  that  it  was  contrary  to 
their  conviction,  and  that  its  folly  and 
extravagance  will  render  it  an  evil  of 
short  duration. 

The  family  of  the  Adams  have  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  architec- 
ture in  Britain  ;  of  them  and  their 
works  we  shall  speak  more  particular- 
ly in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  essay. 

The  style  of  Mr  Soane  is  marked  by 
great  fertility  of  imagination  and  pic- 
turesque style  of  composition,  rather 
than  by  purity  of  taste,  which  are 
stfongly  marked  in  the  more  recent 
parts  of  the  Bank  of  England  executed 
by  him.  Mr  Soane  is  Professor  of  Ar- 
chitecture in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London,  and  his  annual  lectures  deli- 
vered in  that  institution  display  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  history  and 
theory  of  his  art. 

Mr  Wilkins  displays  a  chasteness  and 
elegance  in  his  designs,  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Grecian  style.  The  arts 
are  also  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his 
very  interesting  publications  on  the 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Magna 
Grecia,  and  theTopography  of  Athens. 
Mr  R.  Smirke  has  given  ample  tes- 
timonials of  the  soundness  of  his  taste 
and  vigour  of  his  genius,  and  his  de- 
voted admiration  of  the  grand  style  of 


the  ancients,  in  his  theatre  of  Covcnt 
Garden,  the  Court-houses  at  Perth, 
&c. 

The  English  school  can  boast  of 
many  other  eminent  artists,  who  unite 
refined  taste  with  practical  skill ;  such 
as  the  Messrs  Wyatt,  Messrs  Gandy, 
Laing,  Martin,  &c.  besides  Messrs  Bo- 
nomi  and  Mitchell,  deceased  ;  but  of 
those  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  any 
particulars.  We  cannot,  however,con-i 
elude  the  subject  of  architecture,  with- 
out acknowledging  the  advantage  it 
has  derived  from  the  admirable  scien- 
tific publications  of  Mr  P.  Nicholson, 
which  have  contributed  so  largely  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  finest  examples  of  decorative  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  the  theory  of  con ' 
structive  masonry,  carpentry,  and  all 
the  sciences  connected  with  t^iem. 


Section  X. 
Instiiulionsfor  the  Fine  Arts. 

Of  the  public  institutions  for  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  the 
arts  of  design,  the  most  distinguished 
are,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Bri- 
tish Institution,  the  British  ^Iuseum, 
and  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi. 

As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  Sir  Godfrey  Knellerin- 
stituted  an  academy  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  art,  and  the  instruction  of  stu- 
dents of  painting  and  sculpture.  It 
seems  to  have  been  well  attended  ;  but 
it  produced  no  very  general  improve- 
ment on  the  state  of  the  art. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  kind  was 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  who  ha- 
ving formed  a  very  magnificent  col- 
lection of  pictures  and  antique  mar- 
bles at  his  house  at  Whitehall,  open- 
ed with  the  utmost  Hberahty  his  gal- 
lery to  all  students  of  painting.  The 
next  attempt  was  what  is  called  <*  the 
Academy  in  St  Martin's  Lane,**  which 
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was  an  association  of  the  artists  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  art, 
and  studying  from  the  antique  and  the 
living  model.  This  was  the  nucleus 
to  which  the  Royal  Academy  was  at- 
tached. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  andArchitecture,wa3  found- 
ed by  his  present  Majesty,  and  incor- 
porated by  Royal  Charter  in  the  year 
1768  ;  and  was  intended  to  confer  ho- 
nour on  those  artists  who  had  already 
attained  eminence,  and  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  similar  rewards,  as  well  as  a  re- 
gular course  of  instruction,  to  excite  in 
the  minds  of  the  students  a  laudable 
emulation  and  encouragement  to  ex- 
cellence. Since  this  period  the  progress 
of  the  arts  has  been  more  rapid,  and  ul- 
tim.ate  excellence  more  probable  than 
at  any  former  time  ;  but  public  patro- 
nage has  not  been  so  liberal  as  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  object 
requires,  nor  can  much  praise  be  be- 
stowed on  the  activity  and  zeal  of  the 
academy  itself  in  prosecuting  the  pur- 
poses of  its  foundation,  who,  satisfied 
with  the  honours  which  they  them- 
selves have  attained,  take  httle  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  art,  or  wish  to 
confer  those  advantages  which  the 
means  i^  their  power  are  calculated  to 
afford.  The  academy  consists  of  forty 
Royal  academicians,  to  which  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects  are  eligible, 
who  append  to  their  names  the  title  of 
R.  A., twenty  associates,  from  amongst 
whom  vacancies  in  the  list  of  academi- 
cians are  filled  up,  and  six  associate  en- 
gravers. 

The  various  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  academy  are,first,  the  drawing  from 
the  antique.  There  is  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  plaster  casts,  but  the  apart- 
ments are  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  students  who  attend  ; 
and  many  of  the  finest  specimens  of  art 
are,  from  want  of  room,  distributed 
about  the  stair-case  and  lobby,  so  as  to 
be  of  no  use  to  the  students.    The  An- 


tique Academy  is  superintended  by  the 
keeper,  who  resides  in  the  place,  and 
enjoys  an  annual  salary. 

Those  students  who  have  acquired 
a  due  proficiency  in  drawing  from  the 
plaster,  on  application  to  the  council, 
and  producing  a  specimen  of  their  pro- 
gress, are  admitted  to  the  Model  or 
Life  Academy i  which  is  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  visitors  chosen  from 
among  the  academicians,  who  take  it 
monthly  in  rotation,  set  the  model, 
and  preside  over  the  students.  These 
are  the  chief  means  of  instruction  in 
design  ;  the  studies  of  the  pupils  con- 
sist in  general  of  drawings  in  black 
chalk  ;  those  of  the  sculptors,  of  mo- 
dels in  clay. 

With  the  exception  of  what  might 
occur  in  the  lectures  on  painting,  there 
was  not  till  within  these  very  few  years 
any  mode  of  instruction  in  colouring, 
and  the  academy  to  this  day  possesses 
no  pictures,  except  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill's  copies  of  the  Cartoons  of  Raf- 
faile,  three  copies  after  Rubens,  and 
the  diploma  pictures,  (presented  by  the 
academicians  on  the  election,)  which 
cannot  on  the  whole  be  considered  as  a 
collection  tending  to  improve  the  art, 
instruct  the  pupils  of  the  academy, 
or  afford  any  illustration  of  the  princi- 
ples developed  in  the  lectures. 

The  whole  of  theanatomical  instruc- 
tion afforded  by  the  academy  consists 
of  six  lectures,  the  osteological  part 
illustrated  by  the  human  skeleton  ;  the 
myology  by  a  couple  of  plaster  casts 
of  the  external  muscles,  and  the  mo- 
tions exemplified  by  the  living  model ; 
all  which,  though  very  useful  aad  in- 
teresting, must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
imperfect  mode  of  teaching  anatomy, 
as  the  course  is  so  short,  and  the  dead 
subject  is  never  presented  before  the 
pupils. 

The  lectures  on  paintin;]^,  also  six  in 
number,  are  delivered  by  Mr  Fuseli, 
and  evince  his  learning  and  knowledge 
of  his  art. 
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Six  lectures  are  delivered  by  Mr 
Flaxman  upon  sculpture,  which  are 
highly  esteemed. 

Mr  Soane  delivers  annually  six  in- 
teresting lectures  on  architecture  ;  and 
Mr  Turner  delivers  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  perspective,  which  are  remark- 
able only  for  the  beauty  of  his  draw- 
ings ;  and  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  teach  this  art,  in  all  its  complicated 
details  and  minute  processes,  without 
accompanying  the  lectures  with  prac- 
tical exercises. 

Very  recently  the  academy,  stimu- 
lated by  the  more  liberal  example  of 
the  British  Institution,  have  opened  a 
school  of  colouring  for  their  students, 
and  borrowed  for  a  limited  time  a  few 
fine  pictures  of  the  old  masters  from 
the  best  collections,  which  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  institution. 

To  encourage  genius,  prize  medals 
are  given  for  the  best  academy  figures, 
and  drawings  of  buildings,  historical 
compositions  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture ;  and  designs  in  architecture  ; 
and  the  obtaining  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  medals,  joined  to  the  re- 
commendations of  genius,  qualifies  a 
student  to  receive  an  annual  sum  for  a 
certain  period  of  years,  for  his  main- 
tenance during  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies  abroad.  We  believe  the  aca- 
demy also  contains  a  library,  to  which 
the  students  are  admitted  a  few  hours 
in  the  week. 

The  expenses  of  the  estabhshment, 
which  are  considerable,  including  sala- 
ries to  office-bearers,  such  as  the  keep- 
er, librarian,  secretary,  and  visitors,  be- 
sides the  fund  for  widows  and  decayed 
members,  and  other  incidental  charges, 
are  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  an- 
nual exhibitions  of  the  academy,  which, 
besides  answering  all  these  demands, 
have  accumulated,  it  is  understood,  to 
a  very  large  sum,  vested  in  the  public 
funds. 

On  considering  the  sum  expended  on 
the  various  arts  patronised  by  the  aca  - 
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demy,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  neglect  with  which  architecture  is 
treated,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  of  instruction  for  architectural 
students,  in  an  art  which  requires  so 
much  varied  knowledge  ;  that  the  only 
way  that  it  is  recognised,  is  by  six  an- 
nual lectures,  solely  historical  and  cri- 
tical ;  and  two  medals  for  drawings ; 
that  there  are  no  lectures  for  mathe- 
matics, as  applicable  to  constructive 
architecture ;  and  not  a  single  model 
of  a  building. 

The  British  Institution  for  encou- 
ragement of  British  artists,  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  1805,  under  the  patron- 
age of  his  Majesty,  and  is  supported 
by  the  subscriptions  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  exhi- 
bitions. This  institution  has  been  high- 
ly favourable  to  the  arts,  and  has  sup- 
plied many  of  the  desiderata  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  Its  chief  object  was 
to  direct  the  public  attention  in  a  more 
particular  manner  to  the  arts  of  design, 
and  to  encourage  excellence  by  pro- 
curing a  market  for  its  productions. 
The  business  of  the  institution  is  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner :  In 
the  beginning  of  each  year  it  opens 
with  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  liv- 
ing artists,  being  their  own  property, 
and  for  sale  :  the  keeper,  who  manages 
all  the  details  of  the  business,  has  a 
book  containing  the  prices  of  all  the 
works  it  contains,  has  the  power  of 
concluding  a  bargain  with  intending 
purchasers,  and  in  this  manner  a  great 
number  of  works  of  art  are  annually 
disposed  of.  The  directors  of  the  in- 
stitution, as  they  judge  proper,  confer 
premiums  on  the  best  pictures,  and 
sometimes  purchase  them. 

When  this  exhibition  closes,  it  is 
succeeded  by  another  of  the  works  of 
the  old  masters,  according  to  regular 
classification,  whichimproves  the  know- 
ledge of  the  public  in  matters  of  taste  ; 
is  a  schoorof  art  to  the  student  of  paint- 
ing, and  supplies  funds  which  are  thus 
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liberally  appropriated  to  the  encour 
ragement  of  living  genius  ;  and  the 
season  concludes  with  a  small  collection 
of  thefinest  pictures  by  the  pld  masters, 
borrowed  from  the  proprietors  for  the 
use  of  the  students,  who  attend  at  the 
gallery  for  the  purpose  of  copying  or 
imitating  the  style  of  the  different  spe- 
cimens bymaking  companions  to  them. 

The  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi, 
the  object  of  which  is  chiefly  to  encou- 
rage useful  discoveries  in  agriculture, 
chemistry,  manufactures,  and  mecha- 
nics, also  bestow  a  few  medals  annu- 
ally for  the  best  pictures  submitted  to 
their  inspection,  by  young  artists  and 
amateurs ;  but  as  their  views  in  this 
respect  are  chiefly  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  amongst  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  thus  to  produce  pa- 
trons of  the  arts,  their  direct  influence 
is  not  felt  very  extensively. 

The  British  Museum  now  contains 
a  most  valuable  collection  of  antique 
marbles,  vvhich,  whether  to  the  lover  of 
antiquity,pr  to  the  student  of  painting, 
are  objects  of  the  greatest  interest. 
The  remains  of  antiquity  most  worthy 
of  the  artist's  attention,  are  the  Elgin 
marbles,  which  consist  of  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  ancientGreek  sculp- 
ture now  extant ;  colossal  figures  from 
the  tympanum,  and  relievos  from  the 
freeze  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens ; 
besides  many  other  interesting  remains 
of  Grecian  art.  The  arrival  of  these 
marbles  forms  an  era  in  the  arts  of  Bri- 
tain J  they  display  a  vigour  of  style, 
and  greatness  of  manner,  far  superior 
to  any  thing  that  has  been  preserved  to 
our  times.  The  museum  also  contains 
the  Townley  and  Phygalian  marbles, 
and  a  most  valuable  collection  ofEtrus- 
can  antiquities,  collected  by  the  late 
Sir  W.  Haipilton.  Artists  are  freely 
admitted  to  study  these  works,  which 
are  arranged  in  Jarge,  commodious,  and 
well  lighted  apartments  construpted 
for  the  purpose. 


Section  XI. 


Progress  and  Present  State  of  ike 
Fine  Jrts  in  Scotland, 

The  first  Scotish  painter  on  record, 
is  George  Jamesone,  a  native  of  Aber? 
deen,  called  the  Scotish  Vandyke  ;  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Rubens  at  the  same 
time  as  Vandyke,  for  whose  works  his 
portraits  haye  often  been  misftaken. 
He  painted  portraits  both  in  oil  and  iii 
miniature,  and  occasionally  both  his- 
tory and  landscape-  His  style  is  soft 
and  delicate,  with  a  clear  and  brilliant 
colouring  without  much  shadow.  Hi^ 
works  are  little  known  out  of  Scotland, 
though  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mansions  of  most  of  the  nobility,  parr- 
ticularly  at  Taymouth,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose  ?incestor 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchy  wa^  . 
his  chief  and  earliest  patron.  He  wag 
also  patronized  by  King  Charles  the 
First,  who,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  j 
1633,  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait.  In  % 
Walpole's  Anecdotes,  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  account  of  Jamesone  i^ 
given.  He  died  in  1644,  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, although  the  remuneration 
which  he  received  for  his  works  was 
very  moderate,  as  it  appears  from  a  me- 
morandum preserved  by  Walpole,  that 
he  received  for  his  heads  only  twenty 
pounds  Scots,  or  one  pound  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence  Sterling.  Jame- 
son had  many  pupils,  none  of  whom 
seem  to  have  acquired  any  reputation 
except  M.  Wright, 

The  next  artist  on  record,  is  Sir 
John  Medina,  son  of  a  captain  in  the 
Spanish  service,  born  at  Brussels.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh  in  1711.  He  was 
piuch  employeci  by  the  Scotish  npbi- 
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f  lity,  and  was  knighted  by  the  Duke  of 
I  Queensberry,  when  Lord  High  Com- 
r  missioner.  His  works,  chiefly  portraits, 
possess  great  merit.  I^e  formed  his 
style  on  that  of  Rubens,  and  was  an 
excellent  colourist.  Sir  John  had  a 
grandson,  who  died  about  the  year 
1796,  also  a  portrait  painter,  but  who 
never  reached  above  mediocrity. 

William  Aikman,  a  disciple  of  Sir 
John  Medina,  became  a  respectable  ar- 
tist. He  travelled  to  Italy  and  visited 
Turkey.  On  his  return  to  Scotland 
he  was  patronized  by  John,  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  others  of  the  nobihty.  He 
subsequently  settled  in  London,  where 
he  received  much  encouragement  ;  and 
died  in  1731,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age. 

Alexander  Jamesone,  a  descendant  of 
the  portrait-painter,  engraved  a  family 
groupe  of  his  ancestor  with  his  wife 
and  son,  in  the  year  1728.  He  was 
probably  an  engraver  at  Edinburgh, 
but  nothing  is  known  of  his  history. 

John  Alexander,  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman, and  great-grandson  of  George 
Jamesone,  seems  to  have  been  an  artist 
of  some  respectability  in  Edinburgh. 
He  visited  Italy,  and  in  1718  etched 
some  plates  after  RafFaelle  ;  in  1721  he 
painted  a  stair-case  at  Gordon  Castle, 
the  subject  was  the  Rape  of  Proser- 
pine. There  is  a  mezzotinto  print  of 
Provost  Drummond  of  Edinburgh, 
from  a  picture  by  Alexander. 

The  onlyengraver  of  this  period  was 
Hichard  Cooper,  In  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  his  character  as  an  artist,  con- 
siderable allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  neglected  state  of  the  art  at  this 
time,  and  the  nature  of  the  employment 
to  which  he  was  obliged  to  descend, 
consisting  chiefly  of  book  plates,  and 


such  other  works  as  usually  fall  to  the 
lot  of  provincial  engravers.  He  was 
however  possessed  of  respectable  ta- 
lents, and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  his  art.  To  the  discerur 
ment  of  Cooper,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  works  of  Sir  R.  Strange.  He  first 
recommended  to  him  to  resign  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  for  whiph  he  w^as  in- 
tended, and  to  devote  himself  to  en- 
graving ;  and  for  a  considerable  time 
directed  his  studies.  Cooper  left  a  son, 
who,  while  at  Rome,  made  many  accu- 
rate delineations  of  the  scenery  in  its 
vicinity,  which  he  afterwards  engraved 
in  aquatinta  in  a  very  excellent  wan- 
ner. 

Of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  we  have 
already  spoken  in  another  part  of  this 
article. 

Architecture  in  Scotland,  up  to  this 
period,  could  hardly  be  called  an  art  ; 
and  although  expensive  buildings  were 
occasionally  erected,  King  James's  go- 
thic  was  the  most  prevalent  style,  as  in 
the  Old  Parhament  House,  and  He- 
riot's  Hospital  at  Edinburgh,  Glam- 
mis  Castle,  &c. 

Sir  William  Bruce  flourished  about 
the  end  of  the  17th,  and  beginning  of 
the  following  century.  The  only  works 
that  we  know  of  by  him,  are  the  palace 
of  Holyroodhouse  at  Edinburgh,  and 
Hopetoun  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Hopetoun  in  Linlithgowshire.  This 
last  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
work  of  the  elder  Adam,  but  he  only 
added  the  wings.  These  works  are  in 
very  good  taste. 

The  family  of  the  Mylnes  seem  to 
have  long  enjoyed  the  principal  em- 
ployment in  this  department  of  art  in 
Scotland,  and  it  appears  from  the  mo- 
nument  of  John  Mylne*  in  the  Grey- 


*  The  following  is  the  inscription  : 

Bina  quater  ac  trina  post  repetita  lustra  peracta  vita  hujus  hibricjp,  hie  dormicnti 
moUiter,  Joanni  j\Iiluc  licgio  dc  Mihicorum  stirpe  sexto  proto-lubro  JMurario,  artis 
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friar's  church-yard  at  Edinburgh,  that 
they  had  attained  great  eminence  and 
consideration  in  the  city,  he  having 
been  several  times  deacon-convener  of 
the  trades,  and  commissioner  to  Par- 
liament for  the  city  ;  and  the  sixth  of 
the  family  in  direct  succession  from 
father  to  son  who  filled  the  of&ce  of 
master  mason  to  the  King.  He  died 
in  1667,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 
The  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse  was 
built  by  another  of  this  family  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  William  Bruce.  In  the 
cemetery  of  Holyroodhouse,  is  the  mo- 
nument of  Alexander  Mylne,-]- probably 
another  of  the  family,  who  died  in  1643, 
aged  30  j  he  was  a  sculptor,  and  from 
the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  him  in 
the  inscription,  he  must  have  been  con- 
sidered a  person  of  some  importance  in 
his  time.  Blackfriars  Bridge  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  North  Bridge  at  Edin- 
burgh, were  respectively  the  work  of 
two  brothers  of  this  family. 

The  next  architect  of  eminence,  is 
William  Adam,  who  executed  many 
handsome  buildings  in  Scotland  in  a 
purer  style  of  art  than  had  yet  been 
practised  ;  amongst  others,  the  wings 
of  Hopetoun  House  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary at  Edinburgh,  and  others.  He 
died  in  the  year  174<8. 

Gibbs  and  Colin  Campbell  were  Scot- 
ish  artists  of  this  period,  but  their  la- 
bours being  almost  entirely  confined  to 


England,  we  have  already  noticed  them 
in  another  place. 

Architecture  in  Scotland  received 
great  improvement  from  Robert  Adam, 
who  executed  many  splendid  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  mansions  of  the 
nobility,  which  are  distinguished  for  a 
purity  and  gracefulness  of  style,  and 
grandeur  of  effect  which  had  never 
been  displayed  before,  as  is  attested  by 
the  Register  Office,  and  the  original 
design  of  the  New  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  now  finishing  from 
the  designs  of  Mr  Playfair.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  talents  of 
Adam  were  so  much  devoted  to  the 
castellated  gothic,  (of  the  merits  of 
which  style  we  have  already  expressed 
our  sentiments)  and  that  he  neglected 
so  much  the  pure  style  of  the  ancients, 
of  which  so  few  specimens  even  now 
adorn  Scotland,  in  order  to  imitate  the 
taste  of  the  rude  and  barbarous  ages  of 
feudal  tyranny.  Mr  Adam  died  in  the 
year  1792,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 
He  has  also  contributed  to  our  know- 
ledge of  ancient  architecture,  by  his 
splendid  publication  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Emperor  Diocletian  at  Spalatro  in 
Dalmatia,  which  place  he  visited  du- 
ring his  travels  in  the  continent. 

James  Adam,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding artist,  was  also  an  architect  of 
great  taste,  and  was  associated  with 
him  in  many  of  his  great  undertakings. 
He  died  in  the  year  1794. 


architectonice  exiraie  perito,  artificum  Edinorum  saepius  Archidecano,  publicis  in 
Regni  comitiis,  metropoiis  non  semel  delegate ;  considerate,  fide ;  vire  animi  detibus 
supra  sertem  exculte,  corporis  forma  spectabili,  Probo,  Cordato,  Pio,  omnibus  colen- 
do.  Monumentura  hoc  qualecunque,  Robertus  ex  fratre  Nepos,  Patruo  virtutura,  et 
officii  aeraulus  successor,  gratitudinis  ergo  posuit. 

t  It  is  addressed,  In  clarissimum  virum,  Alexandrum  Mylnum,  lapicidara  egre- 
gium,  hie  sepultum.  Anno  Dom.  1643.  And  amongst  other  hyperbolical  encomiums 
has  the  following  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  and  a  doggrel  translation  : 

Quod  vel  in  aere  Myron  fudit,  vel  pinxit  Apelles, 
Artifice  hoc  potuit  hie  lapicida  raanu. 

What  Myron  or  Apelles  could  have  done. 
In  brass  or  paintrie,  that  he  could  in  stone. 
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As  early  as  1729,  an  association  was  encouragement  of  art,  some  of  whom 

formed  to  promote  the  arts,  consisting  are  well  known,  and  have  risen  to  emi- 

of  artists  and  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  nence  ;  it  is  written  on  a  skin  of  parch- 

which  we  are  not  aware  was  attended  ment.* 

with  any  great  success.  The  indenture  Allan  Ramsay,  son  of  the  poet,  was 

by  which  the  society  was  constituted  born  about  1709.     Having  studied  in 

is  now  before  us,   and  is  a  document  Italy,hebecameacorrect  designer;  but 

highly  interesting,  as  containing  the  his  colouring  and  effect  of  chiar' oscuro 

names  of  those  who  at  that  time  de-  are  feeble  and  without  force.     On  his 

▼Qted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  or  return  from  the  continent,  he  resided 

*  9t  CHinfJurgl)  the  eighteenth  day  of  October  A.  Dom.  mdccxxix. 

We  Subscribers  PAINTERS  and  Lovers  of  Painting,  Fellows  of  the  Edin- 
burgh School  of  St  LUKE  for  the  encouragment  of  these  excelent  arts  of  iPainting* 
•Sculpture,  arcijitecture,  &ct.  and  Improvement  of  the  Students :  Have  agreed  to  erect 
a  publict  Academy,  whereinto  every  One  that  inclines  on  aplication  to  our  Director 
and  Council,  shal  be  admited  on  paying  a  smal  Sum  for  defraying  Charges  of  Figure 
and  Lights,  &ct.  For  further  encouragment  Some  of  our  Members  who  have  a  Fine 
colection  of  Models  in  Plaister  from  the  best  Antique  Statues  are  to  lend  the  use  of 
them  to  the  Academy. 

To  prevent  all  disorder  the  present  Members  have  Unanimusly  agreed  on  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Folowing  Rules. 

I.  To  meet  anualy  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  October,  being  the  Feast  of  St  Luke  our 
Patron,  to  chuse  a  Director,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  and  four  common  Councel- 
lours  for  the  ensuing  Year,  of  which  Council  of  Seven  ther  Shal  ever  be  four  JMr 
Painters.  This  sd  Council  to  be  chosen  yearly,  and  may  or  not  be  rechosen,  but 
upon  no  account  to  continoue  above  two  Years  at  a  Time. 

II.  That  the  Sederunts  of  the  Society  be  Registrated  in  a  Book  to  be  kept  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  time  being. 

III.  The  Academy  to  meet  on  the  first  of  November  Jajvij  and  twenty-nine  years, 
and  to  continou  till  the  last  of  February,  four  times  a  week,  viz.  on  Mundays, 
Tusdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  at  five  o'clock  at  night,  and  to  draw  the  space 
of  two  hours.  To  meet  again  on  the  first  of  June,  and  continue  till  the  last  of 
July,  on  the  for  said  days  of  the  week ;  but  the  two  Drawing  hours  to  be  in  the 
morning  from  six  to  eight.  The  Summer  Season  being  chiefly  design'd  for  Drawing 
from  Antique  Models  and  Drawghts  of  the  best  Masters  of  Foraigne  Schools  by  a 
Sky  Light ;  for  which  Purpose,  a  large  Portofolie  to  be  kept  in  the  Academy  for 
preserving  all  curious  Drawings  allready  given,  or  that  may  be  given  for  that  end. 

IV.  On  Placing  of  every  new  Figure,  those  present  to  draw  Lots  for  the  choise  of 
their  Seats. 

V.  That  every  Member  acording  to  His  Seniority  Shal  be  allowed  in  His  tuni  to 
place  or  put  the  Figure  in  what  ever  Posture  He  pleases,  or  have  it  in  His  power 
to  depute  annother  to  do  it  for  Him,  and  to  have  the  first  choise  of  His  Seat. 

VI.  All  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Patrons,  Painters,  and  lovers  of  Painting,  who  Shal 
Contribute  to  carrying  on  the  Designe,  (if  they  do  not  incline  to  draw  Themselves) 
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in  Edinburgh,  and  was  much  employ- 
ed in  portrait-painting.  He  afterwards 
settled  in  London,  and  was  appointed 
portrait-painter  to  his  present  Majesty^ 
who  frequently  sat  to  him.  He  died 
in  the  year  1784. 

Alexander  Runciman,  born  about 
the  year  1736,  painted  history  and 
landscape.  He  had  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  coach-painter,  but  by  the 
patronage  of  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Penny- 
cuik,  he  was  enabled  to  visit  Italy, 
where  he  acquired  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  his  art.  At 
this  time  he  painted  a  picture  of  con- 
siderable size,  representing  Ulysses  sur- 
prisingNausicea  at  play  with  her  maids, 
which  in  style,  design  and  expression, 
unites  the  defects  and  manner  of  Giu- 
glio  Romano,  to  a  tone  and  breadth  of 
colour  resembling  Tintoretto.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  he  was 
employed  by  his  patron  in  decorating 
the  hall  of  Pennycuik,  with  a  series  of 
pictures  taken  from  the  Poems  of  Os- 
sian,  in  which  he  shows  great  vigour 


of  fancy,  and  an  agreeable  style  of  co- 
louring. He  also  etched  several  of 
these  subjects  in  a  free  spirited  style. 
He  also  painted  landscape  in  the  style 
of  Poussin  and  Dominichino^  and  was 
engaged  frequently  in  painting  the  sce- 
nery for  the  EdinburghTheatre,  which 
displayed  great  taste  and  versatility  of 
talent.  The  genius  of  Runciman  was 
certainly  of  a  very  high  kind,  but  in 
judging  of  his  works,  much  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  neglected  state 
of  the  art  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  and 
that  he  was  obliged  to  exercise  the 
trade  of  a  house-painter  for  a  subsis- 
tence. He  was  also  Masterof  the  Trus- 
tees' Academy,  He  died  in  the  year 
1785. 

John  Runciman,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding  artist,  went  early  to 
Rome,  but  being  of  a  delicate  and  con- 
sumptive habit,  he  fell  in  a  short  time 
a  victim  to  his  unremitting  attention  to 
study.  The  only  works  by  him  that 
we  have  seen,  were  executed  before  hia 
going  abroad  ;  they  display  a  fine  na- 


Shal  have  the  Privilege  by  a  written  Order  to  our  Director,  to  assign  His  Right  to 
any  Young  Artist  whom  He  is  Pleased  to  Patronize. 


Linton. 


Garlies.  Willm  Robertson-  Geo.  Marshall, 

William  Adam.       Hugh  Clerk,  jun.  Preses. 

GiLB.  Elliot.  Richd.  Cooper, 

Andreav  Hay.  Treasurer. 

Ja.  McEuen.  Roderick  Chal- 

.Ta.  Balfour.  mers.  Secretary. 

Mark  Sandilaxds.  John  Alexander. 

Allan  Ramsay.  And.  McIlvraith. 

Ja.  Norie. 

Alexr.  Guthrie. 

Th.  Trotter. 

John  Patoun. 

Jas.  Norie,  Junior, 

Allan  Ramsay, 
Junior. 

Da  v.  EizAT. 

James  Clerk. 

Alexr.  Clerk, 

Wm.  DeNLiNE. 

W.  Trotter. 
David  Cleland. 
Robert  Yslton. 
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iral  feeling  for  the  art,  and  an  excel- 
lent tone  of  colour ;  we  particularly 
allude  to  those  in  the  collection  of  John 
Clerk,  E&q.  of  Eldin. 

David  Martin,  born  about  the  year 
1730,  was  a  pupil  of  Ramsay,  and  was 
most  extensively  employed  as  a  por- 
trait painter.  His  likenesses  were  very 
successful,  but  his  colouring  and  style 
of  chiar'  oscuro  are  very  indifferent, 
and  his  handling  tame  and  spiritless. 
He  also  engraved  several  works,  name- 
ly, a  pair  of  landscapes,  with  cattle, 
after  N.  Poussin,  etched  and  touched 
up  with  the  graver  ;  the  portraits  of 
Rousseau  and  Hume,  after  Ramsay, 
in  mezzotinto,  and  some  others,  and  a 
large  foho  print  of  Lord  Mansfield. 
This  last  plate,  however,  was  consi- 
derably advanced  by  a  French  artist 
employed  by  Martin,  and  who  was  in- 
tended lo  have  executed  it  entirely  ; 
but  being  of  irregular  habits,  he  either 
4ied,  or  was  deprived  of  the  employ- 
ment, after  which  Martin  engaged  up- 
on it  himself,  and  completed  it  after 
two  years. 

Jacob  More,  born  at  Edinburgh, 
1743,  after  completing  his  appren- 
ticeship to  some  mechanical  trade,  en- 
tered into  another  indenture  with  Mr 
Norie,  a  house  painter,  who  also  de- 
voted himself  with  some  success  to 
landscape-painting.  In  1770,  he  was 
enabled  to  visit  Italy  by  the  patron- 
age of  Mr  Alexander,  a  banker  in 
Edinburgh,  and  of  Chief-Baron  Mont- 
gomery, where  he  continued  the  rest 
of  his  Hfe.  He  died  in  1796.  The 
style  of  More  is  distinguished  by  a 
considerable  degree  of  classical  feel- 
ing, with  much  of  the  taste,  charac- 
ter, and  even  handling  of  R.  Wilson. 
From  the  few  specimens  of  his  works 
executed  in  Italy  that  we  have  seen, 
we  give  our  opinion  with  diffidence, 
but  we  think  them  much  inferior  to 
his  earlier  pictures. 

John   Brown  was  an   eminent  de- 


signer of  portraits  in  black  lead  ;  they 
are  admirable  likenesses,  and  are  gene- 
rally of  a  miniature  size.  We  believe 
he  never  executed  any  pictures  in  co- 
lours. Brown  was  a  man  of  an  ele- 
gant mind  and  cultivated  taste  ;  and 
when  3t  Rome  wrote  a  treati&e  on  the 
Poetry  and  Music  of  the  Italian  opera, 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  Lord  Monbod- 
do,  published  after  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1787. 

David  Allan,  born  in  1744,  studied 
at  Rome.  His  works  consist  princi- 
pally of  scenes  illustrative  of  Scottish 
rustic  manners,  marriages,  merry  ma- 
kings, many  of  which  he  etched  or 
engraved  in  aquatinta.  He  also  exe- 
cuted in  aquatinta  a  series  of  plates  of 
thequarto  size  of  an  edition  of  the  Gen- 
tle Shepherd,  printed  by  the  Foulis* 
at  Glasgow.  He  etched  a  few  sub- 
jects of  Italian  costume  ;  the  only 
work  we  know  of  by  him,  in  a  classi- 
cal style,  is  the  origin  of  paintmof,  of 
which  there  is  an  engraving  by  Cune- 
go  of  Rome.  He  succeeded  Runci^ 
man  as  master  of  the  Trustees*  Aca- 
demy, and  died  in  the  year  1796. 

John  Bogle  was  a  miniature  painter 
of  considerable  talent.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  about  the  year  1804. 

Gavin  Hamilton,  descended  from  an 
ancient  Scottish  family,  was  born  ear- 
ly in  the  eighteenth  century.  After 
receiving  a  liberal  education  in  his  na- 
tive country,  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Without  remarkable  fertility  of  ima- 
gination, or  daring  originality  of  ge- 
nius, his  works  please  by  the  purity 
and  correctness  of  their  design  and 
conception, — the  skilful  distribution 
of  his  groupes,  the  elegance  of  hi« 
draperies,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
costume.  He  was  profoundly  versed 
in  the  theory  of  his  art,  but  chiar* 
oscuro  and  colouring  he  totally  ne- 
glected. He  died  about  the  year  1775. 
During  the  eighteenth  century, there 
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were  few  artists  in  Scotland  except 
those  we  have  already  enumerated, 
Seton,  however,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  was  a  por- 
trait painter  who  displayed  considera- 
ble taste  and  talent,  and  was  much 
employed  ;  also  Miller,  Robertson, 
John  Medina,  grandson  of  the  knight. 

Donaldson  was  an  engraver  who 
executed  the  plates  for  Arnot's  His- 
tory of  Edinburgh,  which  are  respect- 
able productions  of  the  kind,  and  cor- 
rectly delineated. 

Andrew  Bell,  the  original  projector 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  was 
an  engraver  of  some  talent ;  he  is  par- 
ticularly entitled  to  our  notice  as  ha- 
ving been  the  preceptor  of  F.  Legat, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  He 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century. 

Daniel  Lizars,  a  pupil  of  Bell,  be- 
sides numerous  miscellaneous  works, 
engraved  some  respectable  portraits  of 
eminent  Scottish  characters.  He  died 
in  1812. 

The  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  saw  a  greater  quantity 
of  talent  directed  to  the  art  than  had 
ever  been  witnessed  in  Scotland  before, 
without,  however,  any  remarkable  in- 
crease of  patronage  or  encouragement. 
This  improvement  on  the  condition  of 
the  art,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Trus- 
tees' Academy,  which  at  this  time  was 
supplied  with  an  excellent  collection 
of  casts  from  the  antique,  and  to  the 
talents  of  the  late  Mr  Graham,  who, 
on  the  death  of  D.  Allan,  was  appoint- 
ed master  of  that  institution. 

Graham  was  originally  bred  a  coach- 
painter  in  Edinburgh,  but  early  in 
life  he  went  to  London,  and  became 
a  historical  painter  of  great  emi- 
nence ;  his  principal  works  are,  Da- 
vid instructing  Solomon,  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  at  Gos- 
ford ;  the  burial  of  General  Eraser, 
(of  which  there  is  a  print  by  Nutter,) 


now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Nichol- 
son,  portrait  painter,  and  some  pic- 
tures for  the  Shakespeare  Gallery. 
As  a  teacher,  his  labours  were  attend- 
ed with  singular  success,  and  many  of 
his  pupils  in  the  academy  have  risen 
to  great  reputation  as  artists,  and  con- 
ferred the  greatest  honour  on  their 
country.  Mr  Graham  died  in  the 
year  1817j  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
academy  by  Mr  A.  Wilson. 

As  the  means  of  instruction  in  the 
fine  arts  are  greater  in  Scotland  at  the 
present  time  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, a  corresponding  number  of  art- 
ists have  been  produced,  but  who, 
for  want  of  the  liberal  encouragement 
more  readily  found  in  the  sister  king- 
dom, have  generally  been  obliged  to 
fix  their  residence  in  London.  We 
have,  however,  the  pleasure  of  num- 
bering amongst  our  fellow -citizens 
many  artists  of  eminence  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  art,  inferior  to 
none  that  this  country  has  produced. 

Mr  H.  Raeburn  is  undoubtedly 
a  portrait  painter  of  the  first  rank^ 
and  unites  to  great  correctness  of 
drawing,  breadth  of  manner,  and  bril- 
liancy of  colouring,  a  vigour  and  firm- 
ness of  handling,  and  mechanical  exe- 
cution. The  spirited  and  judicious 
manner  in  which  he  introduces  ani- 
mals in  his  larger  works,  stamps  them 
with  a  strong  character  of  genius  and 
taste  ;  his  portraits  of  the  late  Lord 
Frederick  Campbell,  the  late  A.  Rol- 
land,  Esq.  and  Alexander  Duncan, 
Esq.  exhibit  his  richest  style  of  ma- 
naging the  'whole  length  ;  and  his  por- 
trait of  Glengary  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest personifications  of  dignity  and 
elevation  of  character,  conceived  too 
in  a  style  of  simplicity  hardly  inferior 
to  Vandyke.  In  the  year  1784'  Mr 
Raeburn  visited  Italy,  and  since  his  re- 
turn has  resided  constantly  in  Scotland, 
devoting  himself  with  unremitting  as- 
siduity to  the  practice  of  the  art.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  London,  in  testi- 
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^lo^y  of  their  sense  of  his  talents,  In 
814  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  as- 
.Bociate,  and  in  1815  he  was  elected  an 
academician. 

The  advancement  of  Scotish  art  has 
been  greatly  promoted  by  Mr  Alex- 
ander Nasmyth,  both  by  his  own  un- 
remitting exertions  as  a  landscape- 
painter,  and  as  having  directed  the 
early  studies  of  most  of  the  artists 
that  this  country  has  produced  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  style  of 
Mr  Nasmyth  possesses  great  accuracy 
of  delineation,  beauty  of  colouring, 
•and  spirited  execution.  He  is  also  ce- 
lebrated for  his  skill  in  architecture, 
and  laying  out  grounds.  He  was  ori- 
ginally a  pupil  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and 
about  the  year  1784  he  visited  Italy 
for  the  sake  of  improvement  ;  and  on 
his  return,  for  several  years  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  portrait  painting. 

Mr  P.  Nasmyth,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing artist,  has  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  landscape  painter ;  and  in  the 
correct  representation  of  rural  nature  in 
all  her  details,  we  feel  ourselves  war- 
ranted in  saying,  he  is  not  excelled  by 
any  living  artist.  He  has  formed  his 
style  upon  that  of  Hobbima,  and  dis- 
plays unrivalled  truth  of  nature,  beauty 
of  colouring,  and  neatness  of  execu- 
tion. 

Mr  G.  Watson,  originally  a  pupil 
of  Mr  Nasmyth,  is  a  portrait  painter  of 
considerable  respectability  ;  his  works 
have  great  force  of  effect,  though  with- 
out the  delicacy  of  style,  and  beauty 
of  colouring  which  distinguish  the  pic- 
tures of  Mr  Raeburn. 

Mr  W.  Allan  received  his  first  in- 
structions in  the  art  at  the  Trustees' 
Academy  under  Mr  Graham  ;  and  af- 
ter studying  some  time  in  London,  was 
induced  to  visit  Russia  and  the  Crimea. 
During  his  residence  abroad,  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  manners  of  the  Tartar 
hordes  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which  have  formed  the  subjects  of  ma- 
ny picturesque  and  interesting  produc- 


tions  of  his  pencil.  His  pictures  dis- 
play a  correctness  of  drawing,  tasteful 
composition,  breadth  of<<^ effect,  and 
richness  of  colouring,  and  form  a  mid- 
dle style  between  the  severe  manner  of 
the  Italian  historical  school,  and  the 
burlesque  feeling  of  the  Dutch  mas- 
ters, whose  clearness  of  pencil,  trans- 
parency of  handling,  minute  attention 
to  the  details  of  nature,  he  combines 
with  the  grace,  elevation  of  character, 
and  pathos  of  the  Italian,  as  exempli- 
fied in  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Circassian  Prince  selling  his  Captives  ; 
he  has  also  painted  several  beautiful 
subjects  of  Scottish  rustic  costume  in 
the  same  felicity  of  style. 

Mr  H.  W.  Williams  has  been  long 
known  as  an  eminent  landscape  painter 
in  water  colours,  and  occasionally  in 
oil.  His  style  is  marked  by  great 
breadth  of  effect,  and  brilliancy  of  co- 
louring, exhibiting  unequivocal  proofs 
of  his  ardent  devotedness  to  the  study 
of  nature.  During  his  recent  travels 
in  Italy  and  Greece,  &c.  he  has  made 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  of  these  re- 
gions, which  have  subsequently  formed 
the  theme  of  several  admirable  draw- 
ings ;  such  as,  the  View  of  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens  from  the  Propylaea  ; 
View  of  Mount  Parnassus  ;  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhcllenius,  &c. 

Mr  Andrew  Wilson,  a  pupil  of  Mr 
Nasmyth,  has  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  landscape  painter ;  his  sub- 
jects are  sometimes  rural  scenery,  and 
sometimes  Italian  ruins  ;  they  possess 
great  precision  of  drawing,  an  admira- 
ble tone  of  colour,  and  unite  breadth 
of  effect  to  minuteness  of  detail.  In  the 
year  1818,  he  v^^as  appointed  successor 
to  Mr  Graham  in  the  Trustees*  Aca- 
demy, a  situation  for  which  his  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  his  art,  ac- 
quired duiing  a  residence  of  many  years 
in  Italy,  peculiarly  fitted  him. 

The  Reverend  John  Thomson  of 
Duddingston,  to  extensive  knowledge 
in  many  other  departments  of  art  and 
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science,  adds  great  excellence  as  a  land- 
scape painter.  The  style  of  Mr  Thom- 
son displa),!  great  vigour  of  genius, 
and  originality  of  thought,  elegance  of 
taste,  propriety  of  sentiment,  profound 
science  in  colouring,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  chiar  'oscuro.  Several  of 
his  subjects  have  been  engraved  in  The 
Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland. 

Mr  W.  Nicholson  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in  oil,  in 
water  colours,  and  miniature.  His 
large  portraits  possess  great  power  of 
expression  and  truth  of  character,  as 
in  his  celebrated  picture  of  Mr  Bewick 
of  Newcastle,  of  which  there  is  an  en- 
graving  by  Mr  Ranson ;  his  water- 
colour  heads  have  lightness  and  free- 
dom of  effect,  joined  to  an  admirable 
felicity  of  representation  ;  and  his  mi- 
niatures display  a  lightness  and  ele- 
gance of  touch,  delicacy  of  effect,  and 
great  taste  and  skill  in  the  distribution 
of  his  colouring.  Mr  Nicholson  has 
also  conferred  a  great  obligation  on  the 
public  by  his  etchings  of  the  eminent 
literary  and  other  celebrated  characters 
of  Scotland,  containing  portraits  of  Mr 
W.  Scott,  Mr  Jeffrey,  Mr  Raeburn, 
Mr  Hogg  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Mr 
J.  Wilson,  the  late  Dr  Carlyle,  &c. 
These  works  di.'^play  a  happy  combi- 
nation of  the  freedom  and  richness  of 
surface  of  a  painter's  etching,  and  the 
delicacy  and  smoothness  of  execution 
of  a  regular  engraving  ;  their  fidelity 
of  resemblance  is  admirable,  and  they 
are  much  esteemed. 

Mr  W.  Thomson  is  also  a  miniature 
painter  of  great  eminence  ;  to  fidelity 
of  likeness,  he  adds  the  greatest  rich- 
ness of  effect,  preciousness  of  finishing, 
and  depth  of  tone ;  he  occasionally  ex- 
ercises his  talents  in  large  portraits,  and 
small  whole  lengths  in  oil. 

Mr  W.  Douglas,  also  a  miniature 
painter,  displays  great  neatness  of  ex- 
ecution and  correctness  of  resemblance. 
His  portraits  of  animals  are  much  ad- 
mired for  their  fidelity,  and  the  mecha- 
nical dexterity  which  they  display. 


Mr  Geddes  is  justly  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  his  colouring,  and 
the  science  which  distinguish  his  works. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  portraits  th« 
size  of  life,  and  small  whole  lengths, 
which  rival  in  beauty  of  execution  the 
works  of  Netscher  or  Metzu. 

Mr  Daniel  Somerville  is  known 
chiefly  as  an  admirable  designer  of  por- 
traits, landscape,  and  small  figures,  in 
black  lead.  He  has  also  executed  in 
oil  several  humorous  scenes  of  Scottish 
rural  life,  particularly  a  wedding  scene 
in  the  Hebrides, — politicians,  and  the 
like  ;  and  he  has  engraved  in  a  fine 
clear  style  several  vignettes  and  book 
plates,  besides  wood  cuts. 

Mr  G.  Saunders,  now  resident  in 
London,  is  remarkable  for  the  labour- 
ed minuteness  of  his  finishing,  and  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  his  colouring  ; 
his  pictures,  both  in  oil  and  in  minia- 
ture, possess  a  peculiarity  of  style 
which  approaches  more  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  present  French  school  of 
portrait  painting,  united  however  to 
far  superior  science  in  colouring  and 
effect. 

Mr  John  Watson,  a  pupil  of  Mr 
Graham,  devotes  himself  to  portrait 
and  historical  composition  in  oil.  His 
likenesses  have  great  correctness  of  re- 
semblance, and  truth  of  detail  and  firm- 
ness of  drawing  ;  and  his  fancy  sub- 
jects are  composed  with  great  taste, 
and  display  great  knowledge  in  the 
principles  of  the  art. 

Mr  John  Burnet,  also  a  pupil  of  the 
Academy  under  Mr  Graham,  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  a  painter  and  engraver.  Hia 
principal  engravings  are,  the  Blind  Fid- 
dler after  Wilkie,  several  familiar  sub- 
jects after  his  own  designs,  and  some 
portraits.  His  brother  James,  deceas- 
ed, was  an  eminent  painter  of  cattle 
pieces,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

Of  Mr  Wilkie,  also  a  pupil  of  Mr 
Graham,  we  have  already  spoken  in 
another  part  of  this  article. 
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tfMr  A.  Carse  has  devoted  himself 
liefly  to  the  representation  of  Scot- 
h  familiar  subjects,  and  scenes  of  ru- 
ral life. 

Mr  James  Howe  is  best  known  for 
the  truth  and  spirit  with  which  he  re- 
presents horses  and  other  animals. 

Mr  Antony  Stewart,  a  pupil  of  Mr 
Nasmyth,  formerly  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  landscape  and  portrait  with 
great  success  ;  but  since  he  establish- 
ed himself  in  London,  he  has  chiefly 
cultivated  the  department  of  miniature 
painting,  in  which  he  displays  a  deli- 
cate and  refined  taste,  and  a  learned 
style  of  colouring. 

Mr  JohnWilson,  a  landscape  painter 
of  eminence,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  the  excellence  of  his  scenery 
painted  for  the  various  London  Thea- 
tres. 

MrAndrew  Robertson  is  an  eminent 
miniature  painter,  who  had  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  as  an 
artist  under  Mr  Nasmyth,  and  now 
ranks  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  English  school. 

Mr  Walter  Weir  studied  in  Italy, 
and  painted  history,  portrait  and  sub- 
jects from  Scottish  songs,  and  repre- 
sentations  of  rural  manners.  They  are 
works  of  no  great  excellence,  being 
deficient  in  most  of  the  important  re- 
quisites of  art.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  1816. 

Mr  David  Thomson,  a  pupil  of  Mr 
Graham,  painted  landscape  with  rural 
figures,  in  which  he  displayed  an  agree- 
able taste  and  style  of  colouring.  He 
died  early  in  life  in  the  year  1815. 

Mr  G.  Walker  derives  his  chief 
claim  to  be  included  amongst  the  art- 
ists of  Scotland,  from  his  holding  the 
office  of  landscape  painter  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. He  painted  most  usually  in 
crayons,  but  his  pictures  are  of  little 
value  considered  as  works  of  art.  He 
executed  the  designs  for  Dr  Cririe's 
Scottish  Scenery  ;  but  neither  in  point 
of  accuracy,  of  delineation,  nor  beauty 
of  effect,  are  they  entitled  to  our  con- 


sideration.     He  died  about  the  year 
1816. 

Mr  Archibald  Skirvrng  was  long 
distinguished  as  a  portrait  painter  in 
crayons,  who  united  correctness  of 
resemblance  to  masterly  execution. 
He  was  originally  a  miniature  painter ; 
but,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  where 
he  studied  some  time,  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  crayon  painting.  His 
portraits  seldom  consist  of  more  than 
the  head  ;  but  as  far  as  they  go,  they 
exhibit  great  correctness  of  delinea- 
tion, and  the  most  laborious  attention 
to  the  most  minute  particulars,  and 
are  consequently  faithful,  and  often 
animated  representations  of  the  ori- 
ginals. In  estimating  the  merits  of 
this  artist,  we  cannot  deny  that,  with 
all  his  excellencies,  they  fall  infinitely 
short  of  those  of  Rosalba  of  Venice, 
or  even  Russell  of  London  ;  and  that 
the  eccentricity  of  his  character  and 
lofty  pretensions  tended,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
the  good  people  of  Scotland,  and  to 
invest  him  with  the  attributes  of  ge- 
nius, to  which,  in  our  apprehension, 
he  had  no  claim.  Hy  persevering  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  drawing,  he 
had  acquired  great  accuracy  of  eye; 
and  his  opportunities  of  observation, 
during  his  residence  abroad,  had  in- 
creased his  knowledge  in  the  art.  With 
such  acquirements, his  works  could  not 
he  but  respectable.  His  pictures  are, 
however,  frequently  dry  and  prosaic, 
destitute  of  force  of  chiar  *oscuro,  and 
all  the  higher  attributes  of  genius  or 
ima<j;ination.  Nay,  so  servile  was  he 
in  the  imitation  of  nature,  and  appa- 
rently so  helpless  without  the  model, 
that  every  part  of  the  picture,  from 
the  face  to  a  button-hole,  was  equally 
the  object  of  his  pains-taking  solici- 
tude. Injustice  to  his  talents,  it  must, 
however,  be  allowed,  that  much  of  the 
trouble  lie  bestowed  on  insignificant 
details,  originated  in  the  pleasure  he 
seems  to  have  taken  in  tenzing  his 
sitters,  and  exhausting  their  patience. 
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And  perhaps  the  same  wayward  feel- 
ing will  excuse  his  bad  taste,  in  pla- 
cing in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of 
view  the  personal  deformities  of  his 
subjects,  which  he  most  carefull)'  and 
accurately  represented,  without  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  of  the  individual. 
It  may  here  appear  not  a  little  sur- 
prising,  that,  in  disregarding  the  first 
and  great  maxim  of  portrait  paint- 
ing, viz.  to  make  every  one  well  plea- 
sed with  himself,  he  should  have  at  all 
obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  public  in 
his  favour.  This  might  partly  have 
arisen  from  the  acknowledged  fideli- 
ty with  which  he  represented  every 
thing  he  attempted,  as  well  as  from 
his  address  in  impressing  the  public 
with  the  idea,  that  he  was  conferring 
a  favour  on  his  sitters  in  accepting 
their  employment. 

His  works  are  not  numerous,  as  his 
enthusiasm  and  genius  were  equally 
divided  between  painting,  darning 
stockings,  turning  egg-cups,  mend- 
ing his  old  clothes,  and  other  useful 
offices.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  the  year  1819. 

There  are  several  other  rising  artists 
who  have  received  the  rudiments  of 
their  education  under  Mr  Graham  ; 
among  which,  Mr  John  Syme,  portrait 
painter ;  Mr  W.  Fraser,  a  painter  of 
familiar  subjects  ;  Mr  Baird,  a  portrait 
painter ;  Mr  Secular,  sculptor ;  and 
Mr  W.  Lizars,  painter  and  engraver. 

Mr  Lizars  at  first  devoted  himself  to 
portrait  painting  and  conversations,  in 
which  latter  department  he  attained 
great  celebrity  by  his  pictures  the 
*^  Wedding"  and  «  the  Will,"  which 
have  been  engraved.  He  has  also  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  engravings  for 
numerous  publications,  particularly  his 
view  of  Crighton  Castle  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Antiquities  of  Scotland.  The 
arts  are  under  great  obligations  to  this 
gentleman  for  his  very  interesting  and 
important  discovery  by  which  copper- 
plate etching  is  made  to  apply  to  every 
purpose. of  wood  engraving,  and  with 


a  richness  of  effect  approaching  to 
stroke  engraving,  has  the  advantagje, 
like  wooden  blocks,  of  printing  along 
with  letter-press.  The  portrait  of  Dr 
Morris  in  "  Peter's  Letters  to  hisiKins- 
folk,"is  a  specimen  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
ecution, and  possesses  great  richness  of 
effect  and  variety  of  style. 

Mr  Edward  Mitchel  is  chieflvknown 
by  a  large  print  of  the  Death  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  after  Northcote. 
Mr  R.  Scott  has  engraved  several 
respectable  landscapes  of  a  quarto 
size,  particularly  a  set  of  twelve  views 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr  John  Beugo,  a  pupil  of  Andrew 
Bell,  has  executed  several  large  plates 
in  a  fine  regular  style  of  engraving,  par- 
ticularly the  portrait  of  the  late  Dr 
Spens,  in  the  costume  of  the  Scottish 
archers,  and  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  after 
Vandyke,  in  the  Hamilton  collec- 
tion. 

Mr  James  Stewart,  a  pupil  of  Mr 
Graham,  is  an  artist  of  great  promise, 
who  has  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  recent  work  in  the  line  man- 
ner, *'  Tartar  Banditti  dividing  Spoil," 
after  a  picture  by  Allan — a  work  which, 
for  masterly  execution  and  harmonious 
effect,  may  vie  with  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  British  school  of  engra- 
ving. Mr  Stewart  has  recently  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  engraving  Mr 
Allan's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Cir- 
cassian Captives,  noticed  in  another 
place,  an  undertaking  for  which,  the 
works  he  has  already  executed,  amply 
attest  his  qualifications,  and  are  a  suffi- 
cient pledge  to  the  pubHc,  thaf,  while 
it  extends  the  reputation  of  both  art- 
ists, it  will  confer  honour  on  the  school 
to  which  he  belongs. 

Mr  Walker,  a  pupil  of  Mr  E.  Mit- 
chel, has  risen  to  great  distinction  in 
a  department  of  engraving  of  which 
Scotland  has  furnished  few  specimens, 
namely,  in  stipple  or  the  chalk  manner; 
his  works  consist  of  portraits,  and  are 
admirable  for  the  beauty  of  their  exe- 
cution.    Hie  chief  works  are,  the  por- 
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lits  of  the  Reverend  J.  Grey,  after 
Douglas,  and  the  Reverend  Andrew 
'homson,  after  Raeburn. 


Sect.  XII. 

Uitutionsfor  the  Arts  of  Design  in 
Scotland. 

The  means  that  have  hitherto  been 
employed  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
public  taste,  and  the  instruction  of  ri- 
sing genius  in  the  principles  of  art,  have 
not  been  very  extensive  ;  nor  can  we 
speak  in  very  high  terms  of  the  public 
spirit  and  regard  for  the  arts  manifest- 
ed by  our  nobility  in  general,  or  even 
that  portion  of  them  who  affect  to  be 
persons  of  taste, — their  patronage  ex- 
tending itself  only  to  an  occasional  por- 
trait or  view  of  a  house.,  while  the  high- 
er departments  of  art  are  totally  ne- 
glected ;  and  although  a  few  collec- 
tions of  pictures  by  the  old  masters 
have  been  formed  by  individuals,  they 
are  not  sufliciently  before  the  eye  of 
the  public,  to  produce  any  very  mate- 
rial effect  in  improving  national  taste. 

The  first  public  institution  at  all 
connected  with  art,  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  under 
the  patronage  and  at  the  expence  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  &c.  of  Scotland;  but  its 
chief  object  being  the  improvement 
rather  of  the  mechanical  arts,  damask- 
weaving,  carving,  and  ornament-paint- 
ing, and  the  like,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  liberal  arts  derived  much  ad- 
vantage from  it. 

The  first  master  of  this  Academy 
was  De  la  Cour,  a  native  of  France, 
and  an  artist  of  some  respectability, 
but  of  whose  works  we  have  not  seen 
many  specimens  ;  he  painted  some  pic- 
tures in  imitation  of  Watteau,  and  he 
seems  also  to  have  been  occasionallyem- 
ployed  in  decorating  apartments  in  the 
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grotesque  style,  of  which  the  drawing- 
room  of  Milton  House  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  Edinburgh,  affords  a  favourable 
specimen.  De  la  Cour  was  succeeded 
by  Pavilion,  also  a  native  of  France, 
after  whose  death  the  Academy  was 
superintended  successively  by  A.  Run- 
ciman,  D.  Allan,  and  J.  Graham.  On 
the  accession  of  Mr  Graham,  the  views 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  began  to  ex- 
tend themselves  to  the  improvement  of 
the  fine  arts  ;  and  to  make  this  institu- 
tion a  school  of  design,  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  casts  from  the  choicest  exam- 
ples of  the  antique  was  formed,  and  the 
examples  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  grotesque 
ornament,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
only  modelsset  before  thestudents,  were 
banished  for  ever  from  the  Academy. 
The  liberal  system  which  the  Board 
had  adopted,  joined  to  the  talents  and 
exertions  of  Mr  Graham,  met  their  full 
reward  in  the  success  with  which  it  was 
crowned,  as  evinced  by  the  number  of 
young  men  who  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  education  at  the  Aca- 
demy, and  have  jjince  conferred  so 
much  honour  on  the  Institution  and 
their  country. 

On  the  death  of  Mr  Graham,  Mr 
A.  Wilson  was  chosen  his  successor, 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  from  his  talents 
and  acquirements,  that  the  credit  of 
the  Academy  will  be  maintained,  and 
its  benign  influence  over  the  arts  of 
Scotland  will  continue  to  exert  itself 
with  the  same  success. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  the  Messrs 
Foulis,  the  celebrated  printers  to  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  engaged  in  a 
very  spirited  undertaking  of  this  sort, 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  fine  arts 
in  that  city.  They  obtained,  at  great 
expense,  from  the  continent,  a  respect- 
able collection  of  pictures,  by  the  great 
masters,  casts  from  the  antique,  &c. 
but  Scotland  not  being  yet  ripe  for 
such  an  undertaking,  it  did  not  meet 
the  success  which  it  merited,  and  the 
2h 
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fortune  of  the  projectors  was  very  ma- 
terially involved. 

About  the  year  1808,  the  artists  of 
Edinburgh  formed  themselves  into  an 
association,  in  order  to  establish  an 
annual  exhibition  of  paintings,  &c. 
and  although  ihey  brought  before  the 
public,  for  several  successive  years, 
specimens  of  native  talent  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  arts  of  the  country,  the 
encouragement  afforded  was  not  such 
as  to  stimulate  to  exertion,  or  reward 
success,  and  after  tl>e  eighth  exhibi- 
tion it  was  discontinued. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
(1819),  a  number  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  interested  themselves  in 
the  fine  arts,  ashamed  of  the  public 
apathy  and  indifference,  with  a  lauda- 
ble desire  to  make  one  effort,  establish- 
ed another  institution  to  promote  this 
object,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
the  Scottish  Institution.  It  opened 
with  a  highly  respectable  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  con- 
tributed by  various  collectors,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  understood  to  be 
devoted  to  some  plan  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  contemporary  art  in  Scotland. 
We  believe  that  the  directors  take  as 
their  model  the  British  Institution  of 
London,  but  as  they  have  not  thought 
proper  to  declare  their  object,  or  ulte- 
rior views,  although  the  first  exhibition 
has  been  closed  for  many  months,  we 
are  unable  to  judge  of  its  probable 
success.  From  the  character,  rank, 
and  influence  in  society  of  the  persons 
who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the 
management  of  this  important  under- 
taking, we  have  full  confidence  that 
their  proceedings  will  be  regulated  by 
liberality  of  principle  and  a  tender  re- 
gard for  its  interests  and  advantage, 
and  that  the  most  beneficial  effects 
may  be  anticipated.  We  have  long 
wished  to  see  some  permanent  esta- 
blishment in  the  Scottish  capital,  tend- 
ing to  bring  the  arts  more  before  the 


public,  and  to  reader  them  objects  oi 
greater  interest  and  attention  ;  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  directors  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make  the  Scottish 
Institution  the  foundation  upon  which 
all  this  may  be  effected.  The  first 
object  of  the  directors  will  naturally 
be  to  provide  apartments  suitable  in 
point  of  accommodation,  and  with  re- 
gard to  beauty  and  elegance  not  un- 
worthy of  the  great  national  purpose 
to  which  they  are  devoted  :  besides 
the  annual  exhibitions,  which  are  both 
to  provide  funds  and  keep  up  the  pub- 
lic attention,  a  collection  of  pictures, 
by  the  great  masters  of  every  age  and 
school,  Sihould  be  formed,  and  as  a  ne- 
cessary appendage  to  this,  a  gallery  of 
casts  from  the  antique,  models  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  ancient  architec- 
ture, and  a  library  of  books  on  subjects 
connected  with  art,  ta  all  which  the 
pubhc  should  be  admitted  upon  as  li- 
beral terms  as  possible.  The  fine  col- 
lection of  casts  belonging  to  the  Trus- 
tees' Academy  might  be  added  to  this 
establishment,  and  the  Academy  itself 
grafted  upon  it  with  great  advantage, 
for  the  present  apartments  are  in  so 
obscure  a  situation,  and  so  inconve- 
nient and  ill  lighted,  and  ill  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  public  know  not  even  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  the  students  are  ill  accom- 
modated^ 


Sect.  XIIL 

Present  Slate  of  Architecture  in 
Scotland. 

Of  the  present  state  of  architecture 
in  Scotland  we  cannot  speak  in  very 
high  terms,  and  although  a  taste  for 
building  and  architectural  improve- 
ment has  for  some  years  prevailed  be- 
yond all  former  example,  few  oi  our 
buildings  can  be  adduced  as  specimens 


F admiration  of  posterity.  In  Glasgow, 
i  indeed,  a  city  which  wc  in  the  metro- 
polis have  been  accustomed  to  consi- 
der as  at  least  a  century  behind  us  in 
general  refinement,  for  a  series  of  years 
the  architectural  improvements  have 
been  conducted  with  judgment,  pro- 
fessional talents  have  been  freely  per- 
mitted to  find  their  level,  and  the 
names  of  Craig,  D.  Hamilton,  and 
Stark,  have  risen  to  reputation  ;  so 
that  besides  many  handsome  works  of 
older  date,  by  Adam,  the  city  has 
been  recently  adorned  with  several  edi- 
fices in  a  pure  style  of  art  ;  amongst 
which  are  Hutchison*s  Hospital,  the 
Theatre- royal,  and  Nelson's  Monu- 
ment, from  the  designs,  we  believe,  of 
Mr  David  Hamilton,  the  Court-houses 
and  prison,  and  Hunterian  Museum, 
by  the  late  Mr  W.  Stark. 

The  reputation  which  Mr  Stark 
had  so  justly  earned,  promised  to  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  art  in 
Scotland,  as  his  name  was  beginning 
to  acquire  an  influence  in  Edinburgh, 
which  would  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  results,  when  he 
was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the 
year  1813.  The  style  of  Mr  Stark  is 
admirable  for  its  simplicity  and  purity, 
displayingahighly cultivated  mind, and 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  finest  examples  of  ancient  art.  The 
court-houses  and  jail  at  Glasgow  are  in 
the  Grecian  doric  style,  and  were,  we 
believe,  the  first  examples  of  it  execu- 
ted in  Scotland,  and  form  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  architectural  taste 
which  it  contains.  St  George's  church, 
which  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  rest, 
was  his  earliest  work,  and  shews  the 
rapid  improvement  which  he  after- 
wards made  ;  he  also  designed  the  in- 
terior of  the  Advocates'  Library,  and 
that  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  at 
Edinburgh,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantages  with  which  he  had 
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to  struggle,  are  works  of  great  ele- 
gance and  taste. 

Mr  Gillespie,  from  being  a  direct 
antithesis  to  Mr  Stark,  as  well  as  from 
the  immense  number  of  his  works  exe- 
cuted throughout  Scotland,  next  de- 
mands our  notice.  Mr  Stark  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  taste  and 
elegance,  Mr  Gillespie  by  the  clumsi- 
ness of  his  conceptions  ;  Mr  Stark  rose 
to  eminence  by  the  study  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
styles  of  art,  Mr  Gillespie  has  acqui- 
red a  name  solely  bv  his  awkward  imi- 
tations of  the  Gothic  style,  which, 
however  offensive  to  good  taste,  have 
received  abundance  of  vulgar  admira 
tion  ;  and  as  they  have  in  a  great  de. 
gree  supplanted  legitimate  art  in  Scot- 
land, we  conceive  it  our  duty  to  give, 
with  openness  and  candour,  our  hum- 
ble testimony  against  all  such  perni- 
cious backslidings  from  sound  princi- 
ples. Without  presuming  to  detract 
from  the  real  merits  of  the  Gothic 
style,  or  withholding  our  admiration 
from  the  numerous  fine  specimens 
which  this  country  contains,  we  have 
already  stated  our  objections  to  its 
adoption  in  modern  times,  and  our  con- 
viction of  its  great  inferiority  to  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  styles  of  art.  The 
Gothic  of  Mr  Gillespie  is,  however, 
as  much  inferior  to  that  of  Melrofe 
Abbey,  &c.  as  the  latter  is  to  the 
Grecian  Doric,  and  this  no  one  will 
doubt  who  compares  even  the  richest 
of  his  works,  the  Catholic  chapel  at 
Glasgow,  with  the  corresponding  fea- 
tures at  Melrose,  Holyroodhouse,  the 
College  church  at  Edmburgh,  or  any 
other  of  our  best  Gothic  edifices  ;  the 
one,  notwithstanding  all  its  decora- 
tion, is  heavy  and  tasteless,  the  others 
are  light  and  elegant.  His  church  at 
Libberton,  near  Edinburgh,  is  beyond 
every  thing  clumsy  and  ill  composed, 
even  making  every  allowance  for  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  family  vault 
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on  the  north  side,  and  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  series  of  additions,  made 
at  different  intervals  of  time,  than  that 
of  an  original  design^  maintaining  due 
conformity  in  all  its  parts.  The  only 
public  buildings  in  Edinburgh,  de- 
signed by  Mr  Gillespie,  are  the  Catho- 
lic chapel,  and  the  dissenting  meeting- 
house in  Nicolson*8  street,  now  in 
course  of  erection.  In  both  these  the 
decorative  part  is  limited  entirely  to 
the  street  front,  which  is  only  a  screen, 
carried  up  to  a  much  greater  height 
than  the  body  of  the  building,  and 
without  any  correspondence  or  con- 
formity with  it.  In  the  former  the 
screen  is  sufficiently  neat,  in  the  latter 
it  is  remarkably  heavy  in  the  general 
distribution  of  the  parts,  and  inelegant 
in  the  details.  To  this  gentleman  we 
are  indebted  for  many  other  buildings 
of  a  similar  kind,  as  well  as  many  sin- 
gular specimens  of  the  castellated 
style,  the  most  striking  of  which  that 
we  know  are  an  immense  castle,  now 
erecting  for  Lord  Macdonald  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky, the  Town-house  atDunse, 
and  Torrisdale  Castle  in  Kintyre,  the 
seat  of  General  Keith  MacAllister. 

The  late  Mr  R.  Crighton  was  an 
artist  who  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
the  Gothic  style,  in  which,  however, 
he  displayed  considerable  taste. 

Mr  Archibald  Elliot  has  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  designs  for  the  great- 
er numberof  the  architectural  improve- 
ments of  Edinburgh,  comprehending 
a  great  variety  of  examples  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Gothic  styles,  besides  speci- 
mens of  art  not  referable  to  any  mode 
or  recognised  principle  of  architectu- 
ral composition.  In  estimating  the 
character  of  an  artist  from  public 
works  executed  in  Edinburgh,  we  are 
aware  much  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  difficulty  which  an  artist  some- 
times experiences  in  being  allowed  to 
do  exactly  as  his  own  judgment  would 
direct  ;  but,  with  every  reasonable 
deduction  on  this  account,   we  con- 


ceive that  Mr  Elliot's  style  betrays 
a  laudable  desire  to  emulate  the  an* 
cients,  and  an  absolute  want  of  that 
refinement  of  taste  and  delicate  per- 
ception of  beauty,  by  which  alone  ex- 
cellence in  the  fine  arts  is  to  be  attain- 
ed. We  shall  now  consider  a  few  of 
the  works  of  Mr  Elliot  individually, 
and  begin  with  the  County-Hall,  in 
the  Lawn-Market.  The  exterior  of 
this  edifice  has  a  very  imposing  effect, 
for  which  it  is  chiefly  indebted  to  a 
very  magnificent  portico  of  the  Gre- 
cian Ionic  order,  taken  from  the 
ErycthiEum  at  Athens,  and  which, 
both  in  magnitude  of  dimensions  and 
purity  of  style,  is  the  finest  specimen 
which  the  city  contains,  though  its 
effect  is  totally  destroyed  by  the  taste- 
less composition  of  the  rest  of  the 
building,  the  awkward  situation  of  its 
area,  many  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
street,  to  which,  as  in  the  column  ot 
Trajan,  at  Rome,  the  access  is  by  de- 
scending a  flight  of  steps,  and  above 
all,  by  the  line  of  its  front  being  placed 
perpendicularly  to  that  of  the  street, 
so  that  the  only  fine  feature  which  it 
possesses,  the  portico,  can  only  be 
seen  when  closely  approached.  The 
interior  ill  accords  with  the  splendour 
of  the  portico.  The  lobby  and  stair- 
case, instead  of  forming  one  grand 
picturesque  feature,  are  on  a  diminu- 
tive scale,  and  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  clumsy  partition,  which, 
with  its  two  arches  and  intervening 
pier,  possesses  much  of  the  character 
of  a  Roman  aqueduct;  The  county 
room  is  plain,  neat,  and  inoffensive, 
but  the  court-room  is  dark,  heavy, 
and  tasteless. 

The  operations  of  Mr  Elliot  on 
the  Regent  Bridge,  whatever  degree 
of  originality  they  may  possess,  are 
not  symptomatic  of  any  improved 
taste,  nor  referable  to  any  of  the  ap- 
proved standards  of  architectonic  com- 
position. The  two  porticoes  on  the 
west  front  are  of  bad  proportion,  bc^ 
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ing  much  too  narrow  for  their  height ; 
the  numerous  breaks  along  the  hne  of 
the  street,  the  combination  of  the  two 
orders  over  the  Calton  arch,  the  ano- 
malous capitals  of  the  Corinthian  co- 
lumns on  the  bridge,  and  Ionic  pilasters 
in  Waterloo  Place,  and  above  all,  the 
very  strange  character  of  the  embank- 
ment or  screen  of  the  burying  ground, 
display  a  waywardness  of  taste,  and 
obliquity  of  perception,  hardly  recon- 
cileable  with  the  character  of  a  great 
artist.  This  screen  consists  of  a  front- 
ispiece of  a  sort  of  Grecian  Doric  co- 
lumns without  flutes,  triglyphs,  or 
any  of  the  characteristic  attributes  or 
proportions  of  that  order  ;  the  inter- 
vening spaces  contain  niches  of  dimi- 
nutive size  and  mean  appearance,  and 
the  whole  indicates  the  greatest  pover- 
ty of  invention,  and  a  want  of  that 
feeling  of  propriety  which  manifests 
itself  by  adapting  character  and  pro- 
portion to  circumstance  and  situation. 
In  our  humble  apprehension,  columns 
are  always  understood  to  support  a 
weight  above,  pressing  vertically  ;  but 
this  screen  being  really  an  embank- 
ment, meant  to  resist  the  lateral  pres- 
sure of  the  earth  of  the  burying  ground, 
we  conceive  that  something  of  an  in- 
clined plane  with  buttresses  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  ;  and  it 
excites  our  wonder,  that  with  so  fine 
a  model  before  him  as  the  screen  of 
the  Register  Office,  Mr  Elliot  could 
have  adopted  such  a  design,  even  put- 
ting out  of  the  question  the  anoma- 
lous style  of  his  columns. 

With  regard  to  the  style  of  the 
New  Jail,  &c.  as  this  edifice  has  exci- 
ted the  greatest  admiration,  if  not 
amongst  persons  of  taste,  at  least  with 
the  great  bulk  of  the  populace,  we 
are  aware  that  we  tread  on  tender 
gr<Jund,  in  making  animadversions  on 
80  universal  a  favourite  ;  but  we  can- 
«ot  so  far  compromise  the  interests  of 
sound  art,  as  even  to  pass  over  in  si- 
lence an  object  which  eins  so  grievous. 
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ly  against  good  taste.  Wo  have  al- 
ready explained  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  great  leading  principle  of  ar- 
chitectonic effect,  namely,  propriety 
of  character,  and  breadth  and  simpli- 
city of  parts  ;  a  standard  by'  which 
every  style,  whether  Grecian,  Roman, 
Gothic,  Chinese,  or  non-descript, 
must  be  judged  ;  and  whether  this  edi- 
fice be  an  emanation  of  the  fertile 
fancy  of  Mr  Elliot,  or  an  imitation  of 
some  recognised  style,  it  is  equally  re- 
ferable to  the  same  principle.  Our  ob- 
jections to  this  building  are,  first,  that 
the  Gothic  style  should  not  have  been 
adopted  in  a  situation  where  the  grand 
features  of  the  Grecian  would  have 
displayed  themselves  to  such  advan- 
tage ;  and  we  are  confident  that  some 
modification  of  the  style  of  the  Court- 
houses at  Glasgow,  judiciously  adapt- 
ed to  the  scite  and  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  infinitely  superior  to 
the  finest  possible  Gothic  structure, 
and  more  becoming  the  lofty  preten-  " 
sions  of  our  Northern  Athens.  Our 
second  objection  is  against  the  building 
itself,  and  the  gross  misconceptions  of 
picturesque  effect,  and  poverty  of  in- 
vention, which  it  betrays.  Let  us 
take  for  example  the  great  circular 
tower  and  its  appendages,  on  that 
grand  precipice,  and  an  analysis  of 
this  will  sufiiciently  iiiustnte  the  prin- 
ciples of  composition  by  which  the 
whole  has  been  regulated  ;  but  it  con- 
sists of  so  many  amorphous  features 
that  we  fear  words  can  convey  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  this  grotesque  assem- 
blage. The  great  tower  of  itself  we 
consider  a  fine  object  ;  but,  in  order 
to  heighten  the  effect  it  would  seem, 
it  is  closely  embraced  by  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  of  various  forms  and  di- 
mensions, square,  semicircular,  octa- 
gonal, Sec,  which  hang  i-ound  tfie  main 
one  like  the  allegorical  representation 
of  Charity  with  her  children,  or  Sig- 
nor  Belzoni,  of  onerlferous  memory, 
supporting    his   ten    men    suspended 
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round  his  person.  Towards  tlic  west, 
a  small  octagonal  tower  rises  from  the 
ground  to  a  much  greater  elevation 
than  the  principal  one  ;  next  to  this  is 
a  square  one,  half  the  height ;  next  to- 
wards the  north,  a  semicircular  and  a 
square  succeed  each  other;  and  towards 
the  east,  a  square  tower  rising  from 
the  ground  to  half  the  elevation  of  the 
main  one,  resolves  itself  into  a  semi-oc- 
tagonal ;  and  the  wall  which  surrounds 
the  whole  is  furnished  at  proper  inter- 
vals with  other  towers,  of  various 
forms,  from  four  to  six  or  eight  feet 
in  diameter.  The  gateway  of  the 
debtors  prison,  which  is  lately  erected, 
is  another  castellated  building  ;  the 
entrance  is  defended  by  toweis,  so 
small,  that  even  without  making  allow- 
ance for  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
they  could  serve  no  purpose  of  de- 
fence or  accommodation,  and  too  plain- 
ly indicate  that  they  are  introduced 
solely  for  effect.  Mr  Elliot's  Gothic 
chapel,  in  York  Place,  is  as  good  as 
most  other  attempts  of  this  kind. 

Mr  W.  Burn  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  many  handsome  buildings,  exe- 
cuted in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
which  exhibit  a  devoted  attachment 
to  the  pure  models  of  ancient  art. 
The  Custom-house  at  Greenock  is 
one  of  his  greatest  works,  and  is  a  re- 
spectable specimen  of  the  Grecian 
Doric  style,  having  a  very  fine  porti- 
co on  the  front  next  the  Clyde,  which 
has  an  admirable  effect.  The  Mer- 
chants Maiden  Hospital,  at  Edin- 
burgh, is  another  building  containing 
the  same  distribution  of  parts,  but  of 
the  Ionic  order ;  it  is  plain  and  simple 
in  its  composition.  These  two  br.ild- 
ings,  like  the  Court-houses  at  Glas- 
gow, and  Covent-Garden  Theatre, 
consist  of  a  portico  in  the  centre,  and 
wings  at  proper  intervals,  and  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  other  de- 
signs of  this  gentleman  which  we  have 
seen,  we  are  of  opinion  he  is  not  so 


successful  when  he  deviates  from  this 
arrangement. 

The  Church  of  North  Leith,  with 
the  exception  of  its  splendid  Ionic 
portico,  taken  from  the  temple  on  the 
Ilyssus,  offers  nothing  worthy  of  our 
commendation.  Mr  Burn,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  first  artist  who  adopted 
the  massive  character  of  the  Grecian 
Doric  order  in  an  object  of  so  light  % 
character  as  that  of  a  spire,  and  in  this 
particular,  as  well  as  other  points,  we 
consider  this  building  to  betray  a  want 
of  taste,  and  a  barrenness  of  resources. 
Mr  Burn  is  also  the  architect  of  St 
John's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  a  build- 
ing in  the  Gothic  style,  and  of  a  se- 
pulchral monument,  in  the  same  style, 
in  the  Calton  burying-ground,  which 
makes  a  very  singular  figure,  both 
rom  its  design  and  puny  dimensions, 
particularly  contrasted  with  the  ele- 
gant form  of  Hume's  mausoleum  in 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

Mr  Thomas  Hamilton  is  an  artist, 
who  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  various  styles  of  classic  anti- 
quity, adds,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
soundness  of  judgment,  a  purity  and 
elegance  of  taste,  and  strength  of 
imagination.  We  have  just  reason  to 
regret  that  so  few  of  Mr  Hamilton's 
designs  have  yet  been  executed  ;  but 
we  may  refer  to  his  celebrated  design 
for  Burns's  monument,  now  erecting 
at  the  place  of  his  birth,  which,  when 
finished,  will  be  an  example  of  the 
Grecian  style,  unrivalled  for  elegance 
and  beauty  by  any  structure  Scotland 
can  at  present  produce.  This  beauti- 
ful gem,  designed  upon  the  model  of 
the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates 
at  Athens,  is  a  circular  building  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  terminating  in  a 
dome,  andtobe  surmounted  bya  tripod 
of  bronze.  TheCorinthian  columns  are 
nine  in  number,  and  in  the  finest  taste, 
and  the  circular  part  of  the  building 
stands    upon   a   triangular  basement. 
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which  contains  a  handsome  chamber 
suitably  ornamented. 

Mr  William  Playfair  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  artist  of  taste 
and  genius ;  his  principal  works  are, 
the  new  parts  of  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  finishing  after  his  de- 
signs, the  new  Academy  of  Dollar, 
and  the  Observatory  on  the  Calton- 
hill,  belonging  to  the  Astronomical 
Institution  of  Edinburgh.  Mr  Play- 
fair's  style  displays  a  sound  taste  and 
elegance  of  composition,  which  these 
and  many  other  of  his  designs  strong- 
ly attest ;  but  we  have  had  frequent- 
occasion  to  regret  his  marked  predi- 
lection for  the  Roman,  in  preference  to 
the  Grecian  style  of  architecture. 


Sect.  XIV. 

Architectural  Improvements  of  Edin- 
burgh, 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  article 
with  a  slight  sketch  of  the  architectu- 
ral improvements  of  Edinburgh. 

It  had  long  been  contemplated,  as  a 
measureofpublic  utility,  as  well  as  tend- 
ing to  improve  the  beauty  of  the  town, 
to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Calton,  in 
continuation  of  the  line  of  Prince's- 
street,  and  thus  connect  the  Calton- 
hill  more  immediately  with  the  city. 
The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking, 
however,  prevented  its  execution,  till 
it  was  found  necessary  to  take  down 
the  old  jail,  and  remove  this  estabhsh- 
ment  to  the  Calton-hill,  as  the  most 
convenient  scite  which  the  city  afford- 
ed ;  and  as  the  want  of  a  better  access 
to  the  city  by  the  east  had  long  been 
felt,  these  two  objects  in  conjunction, 
a  scite  for  the  jail  and  a  convenient 
road,  fully  justified  the  undertaking. 
It  was  accordingly  entered  upon  with 
spirit,  and  is  now  nearly  completed. 
The  road  itself  was  a  work  of  m  finite 
labour  and  expense,  as  its  line  of  direc- 


tion, of  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  lay 
through  many  eminences,  consisting 
of  immense  masses  of  solid  rock,  which 
were  to  be  cut  away  by  the  slow  ope- 
ration of  mining,  and  of  many  declivi- 
ties, which  required  to  be  filled  up  by 
embankments.  Although  we  are  will- 
ing to  bestow  due  praise  on  this  work, 
both  in  point  of  beauty  and  utility, 
we  cannot  disguise  the  fact,  that  it 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  expensive 
experiments  in  architecture  and  engi- 
neering, which  might  perhaps  have  as 
well  been  spared.  In  our  animadver- 
sions on  the  style  of  Mr  Elliot,  we 
have  expressed  our  opinions  without 
reserve  on  the  defects  wliich  charac- 
terise his  works,  of  which  the  improve- 
ments, as  they  are  called,  on  this  new 
road,  form  no  inconsiderable  part ;  and 
although  we  think  that  the  commis- 
sioners have  not  exercised  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, in  permitting  so  many  of  his 
ideas  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
yet  what  we  would  wish  to  consider 
at  present  is  not  a  subject  merely 
of  taste,  which  may  admit  of  a  di- 
versity of  opinion,  but  a  matter  of 
arithmetical  calculation,  and  of  ac- 
knowledged bungling  and  mismanage- 
ment. A  httle  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Debtors  Jail,  an  embankment  was 
raised  to  the  height  of  nearly  forty 
feet,  faced  by  a  substantial  wall  of 
excellent  masonry,  and  extended  in  a 
right  line  to  the  length  of  several 
hundred  feet,  filling  up  the  ground 
to  a  proper  level  ;  this  wall,  which 
had  been  raised  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pense, was  suddenly,  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  carried  away,  and 
replaced  by  another,  the  only  dif- 
ference in  which  was,  its  being  three 
or  four  feet  farther  in  advance,  having 
a  slight  degree  of  curvature,  (about 
the  thirtieth  part  of  the  circle,)  the 
great  inferiority  of  the  materials,  and 
the  very  unique  style  of  masonry.  The 
stones  of  the  original  work  were  rough- 
ly hewn,  disposed  in  courses  of  uni- 
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form  depth,  and  of  great  size  ;  the 
materials  of  the  present  embankment 
were  the  rough  fragments  of  the  rocks 
of  the  hill,  as  they  had  been  disenga- 
ged by  the  miner,  tumbled  upon  each 
other  in  imitation  of  grotto  ivorky  with 
the  utmost  attention  to  preserve  the 
asperities  of  surface  of  its  various  parts. 
Now,  as  the  highway  is  upon  the  top 
of  this  wall,  its  style  of  masonry  can- 
not be  seen  by  passengers,  and  by  reason 
of  its  particular  situation,  can,  indeed, 
only  be  seen  at  a  very  great  distance  ; 
we  cannot  divine, therefore,  what  could 
have  been  the  motive  for  so  strange  a 
structure,  unless  it  were  to  encrease 
the  number  of  the  curiosities  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  form  a  sort  of  counter- 
part to  a  hermitage  which  had  been 
some  time  before  constructed  on  the 
rock  at  Nelson's  Monument  opposite, 
by  one  of  the  magistrates,  but  which 
had  disappeared  in  the  same  sudden 
and  unaccountable  manner.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  public  explana- 
tion was  given  to  the  inhabitants,  but 
it  was  generally  understood  that  this 
additional  expense  was  incurred  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  interest  which  the 
prospect  from  this  part  of  the  road 
gives,  by  opening  to  the  eye  of  the 
passenger  a  view  of  the  New  Town, 
particularly  of  the  line  of  Prince's- 
street,  which  would  be  seen  by  advan- 
cing the  road  a  few  feet  towards  the 
south.  Whether  the  attainment  of 
this  object  was  really  the  motive  of 
the  commissioners,  or  worthy  the  ex- 
pense thus  incurred,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  decide  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the 
road  completed,  according  to  the  new 
arrangement,  and  the  much  looked-for 
street  rendered  visible,  than  a  very  sin- 
gular phenomenon  began  to  appear, 
namely,  a  range  of  buildings  on  the 
North  Bridge,  which  completely  inter- 


cepted the  gladdening  prospect,  and 
cast  a  gloom  and  sadness  over  the 
western  horizon.  To  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  sinister  turn 
which  the  undertakings  of  corporate 
bodies  are  apt  to  take,  and  even  to 
ourselves,  whose  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation afforded  means  of  judging 
more  accurately,  it  was  matter  of 
wonder  and  astonishment,  that  two 
undertakings,  the  one  under  the  spe- 
cial direction  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  parliament,  the  other  un- 
der that  of  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh, some  of  whom  formed  part  of 
that  commission,  should  have  been  so 
completely  at  variance,  and  the  cause 
of  so  much  disappointment.  We  also 
recollect  that  the  great  tower  of  the 
jail,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
derived  one  of  its  greatest  recommend- 
ations  from  the  line  effect  it  would 
have  as  seen  from  Prince's-street,  al- 
though nothing  but  the  top  of  it  can 
be  seen,  owing  to  the  obstruction  of 
this  singular  range  of  buildings  on  the 
bridge.  The  road  on  the  Calton-hill, 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  this  embank- 
ment, affords  another  instance  of  the 
expensive  manner  in  which  architectu- 
ral experiments  have  been  made  ;  the 
New  Road  at  this  point  is  intersected 
by  another,  called  the  Easter  Roadt 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  it ;  but  as 
their  respective  levels  were  consider- 
ably different,  a  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  Easter  road,  the  one  passing 
through  the  arch,  the  other  along  the 
bridge.  This  arrangement  being  com- 
pleted, to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  the  arch  was  suddenly  built  up, 
and  converted  into  an  ice-house  or  cel- 
lar,* and  the  road,  which  was  original- 
ly destined  to  pass  through  the  arch, 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  new  road, 
crossing  it  at  the  end  of  the  bridge. 


•  We  understand  that  this  cellar  is  now  let  at  the  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  as  it  must  have  cost  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  it  must  be  rather  an  un- 
profitable gpeculation. 


EP  It  had  long  been  subject  of  regret, 
Sat  the  top  of  Leith-street,  adjoining 
Shakespeare-square,  and  the  Register 
Office,  which  had  become  a  very- 
crowded  tlioroughtare,  was  so  narrow, 
and  it  was  hoped,  that  in  the  improve- 
ments then  in  contemplation,  of  which 
the  Regent  Bridge  formed  a  part,  the 
street  front  towards  the  west  would 
be  kept  considerably  behind  the  ori- 
ginal line  ;  but  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  the  new  front  was  brought 
considerably  in  advance,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  spirited  interference  of 
some  private  individuals  that  the  new 
fronts  of  the  bridge  were  sent  back  to 
their  present  situation,  after  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  substructions  had 
been  built.  As  Leith-street  and  the 
Regent-bridge  meet  at  a  very  acute  an- 
gle, nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  Corn- 
hill  and  Lombard-street,  in  London, 
the  intervening  houses  dwindle  into  a 
very  diminutive  front,  leaving  but  Ht- 
tle  scope  for  architectural  decoration 
or  effect.  The  vile  contracted  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  porticoes  that 
terminate  the  bridge  towards  the  west, 
is  not  altogether  to  be  attributed  to 
Mr  Elliot,  although  we  think  that  a 
much  finer  and  more  appropriate  front 
might  have  been  easily  designed  for  the 
present  limits  of  the  ground. 

Another  of  the  boasted  improve- 
ments of  Edinburgh  istheNorthJB  ridge 
Buildings,  a  work,  webelieve,originally 
projected  with  a  view  solely  to  the  en- 
crease  of  the  municipal  treasury,  with- 
out any  reference  to  beauty  or  taste. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  ITT^,  the  Re- 
gister Office  was  begun,  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  celebrated  Adam,  in  a  si- 
tuation which  terminated  the  vista 
from  the  Old  Town,  at  the  end  of 
the  North  Bridge  ;  and  it  had  always 
been  regretted  that  this  edifice,  to  this 
day  the  finest  specimen  of  architecto- 
*  nic  composition,  and  of  the  taste  of  the 
artist,  which  the  city  possesses,  should 
have  been  obscured  by  the  intt,'rvention 
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of  any  object  whatever,  which  at  first 
only  obstructed  the  view  of  the  wings, 
even  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  but 
as  an  opportunity  offered  of  encreasing 
the  revenue  of  the  city,  by  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  it  was  con- 
sidered unnecessary  to  give  way  to  any 
feehngs  of  delicacy  where  so  import- 
ant an  advantage  could  be  obtained  ; 
the  magistrates  accordingly  consented 
to  sacrifice  this  beautiful  edifice,  and 
to  permit  the  erection  of  a  line  of 
buildings,  which,  both  as  to  its  own 
intrinsic  demerits,  and  its  encroach- 
ment on  the  beauty  of  the  city,  will 
remain  an  indelible  stain,  we  fear,  on 
the  character  of  the  Northern  Athens; 
and  the  Register  Office,  a  model  of 
general  symmetry  and  individual  ele- 
gance, now  appears  with  one  wing  en- 
tirely obscured,  the  other  partially  vi- 
sible, a  monument  of  any  thing  but 
good  taste  and  liberality. 

Of  Mr  Playfair's  designs  for  finish- 
ing the  College,  we  have  already  taken 
some  notice. 

The  improvements  in  Parliament 
Square  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  a 
very  singular  circumstance,  namely, 
the  omission  of  a  carriage  entrance  from 
the  west,  which  has  induced  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  down  the  Tolbooth 
Church,  a  fine  Gothic  building,  a  mea- 
sure, which,  we  understand,  has  been 
resolved  upon,  in  order  to  supply  this 
deficiency. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  proposed  National 
Monument,  or  Church,  now  proposed 
to  be  erected  in  the  Scottish  metro- 
polis, in  commemoration  of  the  naval 
and  military  achievements  of  the  late 
war — a  subject  which  has  of  late  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  public  attention. 
The  committee  for  conducting  this 
business  have  published  a  report,  con- 
taining a  plan  for  the  proposed  edifice 
from  the  designs  of  Mr  Elliot,  to 
which  we  have  several  objections  to 


offer  ;    and  although  it  is  professed 
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misphere,  with  a  radius  of  course  of 
75  feet,  occupying  the  upper  half  of 
the  whole  altitude  of  the  building  ; 
the  remainder  forming  the  vertical  wall 
on  which  the  dome  rests,  also  T.''  feet 
in  height,  has  first  a  zone  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  with  its  entablature, 
columns,  and  pilasters,  to  the  number 
of  28,  rising  from  the  pavement  to  the 
height  of  about  48  feet ;  and  above 
this,  another  zone  of  the  same  order, 
but  of  about  half  the  dimensions,  and 
having  only  pilasters  at  shorter  dis- 
tances, to  the  number  of  about  64?  in 
the  whole  circumference,  the  entabla- 
ture of  which  marks  the  termination 
of  the  vertical  wall,  and  the  hne  from 
whence  the  dome  springs.  Now  it 
appears  to  us,  that  the  hemisphere  is 
an  improper  form  for  a  dome,  as  either 
encroaching  on  the  relative  height  of 
the  walls,  or  adding  unnecessarily  to 
the  altitude  of  the  whole  ;  but  what 
we  consider  a  greater  defect,  is  the 
subdivision  of  the  wall  into  two  zones, 
and  the  endless  variety  of  small  parts 
and  insignificant  features  resulting 
from  this  arrangement ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  arches,  recesses,  altars,  and 
niches,  which  destroy  the  grandeur 
and  simplicity  of  its  effect.  We  are 
therefore  of  opinion,  with  all  our  ad- 
miration for  the  ancients,  and  for  this 
specimen  of  their  taste,  that  it  would 
have  had  a  much  grander  effect,  had 
one  great  order  been  substituted  for 
the  two  lesser,  and  the  dome,  with  its 
present  diameter,  been  only  half  the 
height.  A  greater  conformity  would 
thus  have  been  obtained  between  the 
immense  pannels,  into  which  the  dome 
is  divided,  and  the  columns  below  j 
while,  by  this  reduction  of  height,  the 
effect  of  it  as  a  whole  would  have  been 
more  readily  perceived  by  the  specta- 
tor without  any   painful  effort,   and 

*  In  a  letter  published  in  his  works,  and  which  originally  appeared  in  a  periotli- 
cal  work,  called  the  "  Artist/'  It  contains  many  admirable  suggestions,  well  de- 
serving the  attcntioij  of  those  proposing  to  superintend  a  work  of  this  description. 


that  nothing  has  been  definitively  fix- 
ed upon,  it  would  appear  that  it  has 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  com- 
niittee,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
form  the  basis  of  their  ultimate  deci- 
sion. 

Before  discussing  the  plans  them- 
selves, we  shall  offer  a  few  general  ob- 
servations connected  with  the  subject. 
In  the  first  place, in  a  great  national  ob- 
ject like  the  present,  it  appears  to  us  an 
act  of  injustice  to  the  arts  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  tending  greatly  to  in- 
jure the  undertaking,  to  give  any  limi- 
tation as  to  the  persons  who  shall  be 
permitted  to  offer  plans,  and  we  think 
it  would  have  been  much  more  be- 
coming to  have  renounced  any  ap- 
pearance of  favour,  or  rather  of  pre- 
judgment, and  announced  by  public 
advertisement,  a  competition  open  to 
all  the  talents  of  the  country  ;  and  al- 
though even  none  of  the  designs  might 
meet  with  the  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  the  committee,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  a  number  of  hints  and  sug- 
gestions would  be  given,  as  would  be 
of  infinite  value  to  a  committee,  who, 
having,  of  course,  no  private  partiality 
to  gratify,  only  sought  conscientiously 
to  discharge  the  duty  they  had  taken 
on  themselves. 

The  design  of  Mr  Elliot  is  from 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  an  edifice 
ivhich  had  been  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr  Opie*  of  the  Royal  A  car 
demy,  as  a  most  appropriate  model  for 
a  national  monument. 

The  Pantheon,  however,  in  our 
humble  apprehension,  is  not  without 
defects,  which,  in  any  imitation,  we 
should  wish  to  see  corrected,  rather 
than  in  in  any  degree  magnified.  It 
is  a  vast  circular  building,  about  150 
feet  in  height,  and  nearly  the  same  in 
diameter  ;    the  roof  is  an  exact  he- 
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unpleasing  effect  of  the  perspec- 
"Jive  aiways  resulting  from  the  point  of 
t^ght  being  too  near  the  object.  For 
this  reason,  the  increased  altitude 
which  Mr  Elliot  has  given  to  his  de- 
sign-, and  which,  according  to  the 
.«  Report,"  is  considered  indispensi- 
ble,  appears  to  us  an  unnecessary  de- 
viation from  the  model,  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  effect,  and  for  which  we 
cannot  at  present  discover  any  suffici- 
ent reason.  The  two  orders,  and  the 
other  small  parts,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  are  retained  ;  but  what 
we  dislike  most  of  all,  is  the  exterior, 
which,  making  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference  of  proportion  of  the  square 
basement,  on  which  it  stands,  is  a  very 
bad  paraphrase  on  the  mausoleum  of 
Adrian.  We  are  aware,  that  Mr 
Elliot  is  accustomed  to  declare,  with 
no  small  exultation,  that  every  part 
of  his  design  is  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  ancients.  This  we 
not  only  deny,  as  contrary  to  fact, 
but  have  also  to  add,  that  a  successful 
imitation  of  the  ancients  consists  not 
in  following  the  letter  but  the  spirit 
of  their  principles — not  in  borrow- 
ing trifling  details,  capitals,  volutes, 
friezes,  cornices,  and  the  like,  which 
would  degrade  the  artist  to  the  level 
of  the  artizan,but  in  an  enlarged  view 
of  their  style  of  composition,  and  in 
the  skilful  adaptation  of  it  to  existing 
circumstances  ;  moreover,  although 
taste  in  the  arts  was  much  more  gene- 
ral in  the  best  ages  of  antiquity,  than 
in  our  own  times,  yet  it  is  obvious, 
from  many  remains  of  ancient  art  still 
extant,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy,  that 
there  were,  as  at  present,  artists  not 
much  distinguished  either  for  taste  or 
a  true  feeling  for  art.  With  regard  to 
the  design  for  the  exterior,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Mausoleum  of 
Adrian  above  mentioned.  The  princi- 
ple of  composition  is,  however,  com- 
pletely subverted  by  the  omission  of 


the  immense  square  basement,  which 
forms  so  important  a  feature  in  the 
original,  nor  do  we  recollect  any  other 
ancient  authority  for  a  circular  build- 
ing of  two  orders  above  each  other ; 
but  from  whatever  source  it  may  have 
been  drawn,  we  conceive  that  the 
plain  heavy  appearance  of  the  Pan- 
theon, with  all  its  defects,  would  have 
been  infinitely  preferable  to  the  design 
in  question.  As  the  church,  attached 
to  the  monument  in  the  ground  plan, 
is  kept  entirely  out  of  sight  in  the  ele- 
vation, we  presume  that  it  is  intended, 
from  motives  of  economy,  to  restrict 
the  decorations  entirely  to  the  monu- 
mental part,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rest.  If  such  be  the  intention,  we 
think  it  extremely  injudicious,  and  that 
it  would  be  preferable,  either  to  reduce 
the  scale,  or  leave  out  some  of  the 
more  expensive  ornaments,  in  order  to 
preserve  due  uniformity  and  congruity 
throughout ;  as  nothing  is  more  un- 
pleasant than  the  disappointment  ari- 
sing from  a  splendid  imposing  exterior 
associated  with  poverty  and  nakedness 
within. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting other  two  plans  designed  for 
the  same  purpose,  on  which  happily 
we  can  bestow  more  unqualified  ap- 
probation ;  the  one  is  by  Mr  Thomas 
Hamilton,  the  other  by  Mr  Robert 
Reid.  The  design  of  Mr  Hamilton, 
like  that  of  Mr  Elliot,  embraces  the 
twofold  object  of  a  monument  and 
church,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  mag- 
nificence and  taste  which  it  displays. 
It  consists  of  a  large  circular  building, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  the  peristyle 
of  which  is  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  the  utmost  simplicity  is  preserved 
by  leaving  out  all  small  details,  and 
continuing  the  entablature  unbroken 
round  the  whole  circumference.  From 
this  centre,  three  different  buildings 
radiate,  of  equal  magnitude,  and  at 
equal  distances,  and  presenting  three 
fronts,  each  of  which  is  nearly  similar 
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to  the  Decastyle  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens.  With  regard 
to  the  interior,  one  of  the  divisions  or 
projecting  buildings  is  occupied  by 
the  grand  entrance,  and  is  designed 
for  the  reception  of  monuments,  sculp- 
tural ornaments,  tablets,  and  inscrip- 
tions. The  main  building  in  the  cen- 
tre forms  one  great  circular  gallery, 
ornamented  in  a  suitable  style  ;  but  its 
chief  decorations  are  left  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  two  sister  arts,  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  and  to  consist  of  na- 
tional subjects  commemorative  of  stri- 
king examples  of  public  virtue,  pa- 
triotism, and  valour.  In  order  to  dis- 
play those  works  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, the  gallery  is  lighted  only 
from  the  centre  of  the  dome-  The 
other  two  divisions,  or  projecting 
buildings,  are  intended  to  be  occupied 
as  churches.  This  is  the  general  out- 
line of  the  monument ;  but  it  remains  to 
exhibit  a  very  important  part  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  namely,  the  artist's 
views  with  regard  to  its  situation,  and 
the  buildings  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
It  is  well  known,  that  a  plan  has  been 
arranged  for  feuing  the  grounds  si- 
tuated at  the  base  of  the  Calton  Hill, 
between  Leith  Walk  and  the  Eastern 
Road  to  Leith  ;  now,  as  the  ground 
is  at  present  unoccupied,  it  is  proposed 
that  this  edifice  should  form  the  cen- 
tre of  the  new  buildings,  and  that  the 
surrounding  streets  shall  be  decorated 
in  an  appropriate  style,  so  as  to  form 
part  of  the  design,  and  thus  the  value 
of  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  be  so  much  enhanced,  as  great- 
ly to  counterbalance  the  expence  of  the 
ground  the  edifice  would  occupy.  The 
area  of  the  monument  is  surrounded 
by  a  great  circus,  consisting  of  hand- 
some dwelling-houses,  externally  de- 
corated with  suitable  magnificence. 
The  access  to  this  circus  is  by  three 
streets,  each  fronting  one  of  the  porti- 
coes of  the  monument,  by  which  ar- 
rangement a  very  splendid  termination 


to  each  street  is  obtained  ;  and  the 
further  end  of  the  street,  which  leads 
to  the  main  entrance  of  the  monument, 
is  adorned  by  a  triumphal  arch. 

We  conceive  that  the  ideas  thu? 
suggested  by  Mr  Hamilton  are,  in 
every  respect,  worthy  of  consideration. 
We  know  nothing  that  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  arts  of  this  coun- 
try, than  some  such  sanctuary  as  that 
proposed  for  their  reception  ;  the  si- 
tuation and  manner  of  laying  out  the 
ground  are  admirable,  and  would  no 
doubt  speedily  attract  a  respectable 
neighbourhood. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr  Reid  is 
simply  to  erect,  on  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  Calton  Hill,  a  correct  transcript 
of  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
The  massive  greatness  and  breadth  of 
parts,  which  peculiarly  distinguish  the 
Grecian  Doric  order,  (of  which  this 
edifice  is  one  of  the  purest  examples,) 
as  well  as  the  noble  simplicity  of  the 
form  of  the  edifice,  in  a  pecuUar  man- 
ner recommend  ii  for  so  commanding  a 
situation. 

The  Parthenon  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  description  ;  but  Mr  Reid, 
in  order  to  convey  a  more  complete 
idea  of  its  appearance,  as  viewed  from 
every  point,  has  constructed  a  very 
beautiful  model,  which  embraces  the 
whole  exterior  of  the  building,  and 
must  satisfy  every  one,  duly  impressed 
with  the  conviction  of  the  excellence 
of  ancient  art,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  for  such  a  purpose, 
nor  more  worthy  to  occupy  a  station, 
from  which  it  would  be  seen  at  such  a 
distance,  and  to  so  great  advantage. 
Mr  Reid  has  taken  some  trouble  to 
show,  that  it  would  not  interfere  with 
anything  at  present  erected  on  the  hill ; 
and  we  should  be  sorry  if  it  injured  Mr 
Playfair's  beautiful  httle  edifice,  the 
Observatory.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  appearance  of  the  city, 
were  the  nondescript  building,  dedica- 
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the  n^emory  of  Nelson,  (which  at 
J&ent  encumbers  the  most  prominent 
pf  the  hill,)  to  be  swept  away,  and 
19  design  erected  in  its  place.  This 
Uld  be  objected  to  by  none,  provi- 
<d  ^  nobler  monument  were  imme- 
itely  erected  to  our  great  Admiral, 
"  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  all 
rsons  of  taste  ;  while  those  who 
Jckle  for  the  authority  of  the  an- 
^ts,  would  not  only  have  the  de- 
after  the  mo^t  approved  standards, 
an  entire  edifice,  according  to  the 
qdel  of  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 

finest  era  of  ancient  art. 
It  has  always  been  regretted,  that 
Edinburgh,  standing  on  so   singular 
d   picturesque   a   situation,   in    the 
dst  of  so  much  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic scenery,  has  received  so  little  assist- 
ance from  the  hand  of  art,  and  that 
the  structures  which  have  been  erected 


with  a  view  to  architectural  decora- 
tion, have  in  general  tended  only  to 
disfigure  and  degrade  the  finest  situa- 
tions. The  erection  of  the  Parthenon, 
according  to  Mr  Reid*s  proposal, 
would  do  more  to  supply  deficiencies, 
than  the  turrets  and  pinnacles,  and  all 
the  other  frippery  of  a  thousand  Go- 
thic chapels. 

Having  no  personal  feelings  to  gra- 
tify, but  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction  of  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
branches  of  the  Fine  Arts,  we  have  sta- 
ted, with  freedom  and,  impartiality,  our 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  a  duty 
which  we  consider  the  more  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  many  injuries  which 
have  already  been  committed  against 
good  taste  in  the  pubhc  edifices  of  thia 
magnificent  city. 
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POETRY,  ccccxcv 


THE  NOBLE  MORINGER, 

AN  ANCIENT  BALLAD, 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


[^Thk  original  of  these  verses  occurs  in  a  collection  of  German  papular  songts,  en- 
titled Sammlung  Deutschen  Volkslieder,  Berlin,  1807,  published  by  Messrs  Bus- 
ching  and  Von  der  Hagen,  both,  and  more  especially  the  last,  distinguished  for  their 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  popular  poetry  and  legendary  history  of  Germany. 

In  the  German  Editor's  notice  of  the  ballad,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  extracted  from  a  ma- 
nuscript Chronicle  of  Nicolaus  Thomann,  cliaplain  to  Saint  Leonard  in  Weisenhorn, 
which  bears  the  date  1533 ;  and  the  song  is  stated  by  the  author  to  have  been  gene- 
rally sung  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that  early  period.  Thomann,  as  quoted  by  the 
German  Editor,  seems  feiithfuUy  to  have  beheved  the  event  he  narrates.  He  quotes 
tomb-stones  and  obituaries  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  personages  of  the  ballad, 
and  discovers  that  there  actually  died  on  the  11th  May  1349,  a  Lady  Von  NeufFen, 
Countess  of  Marstetten,  who  was  by  birth  of  the  house  of  Moringer.  This  Lady 
he  supposes  to  have  been  Moringer  s  daughter  mentioned  in  the  baUad.  He  quotes 
the  same  authority  for  the  death  of  Berckhold  Von  NeufFen  in  the  same  year.  The 
editors,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  embrace  the  opinion  of  Professor  Smith  of  Ulm, 
Avho,  from  the  language  of  the  ballad,  ascribes  its  date  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  legend  itself  turns  on  an  incident  not  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  which  perhaps 
was  not  unlikely  to  happen  in  more  instances  than  one,  when  crusaders  abode  long 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  their  disconsolate  dames  received  no  tidings  of  their  fate.  A 
story  very  similar  in  circumstances,  but  without  the  miraculous  machinery  of  Saint 
Thomas,  is  told  of  one  of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Haigh-hall  in  Lancashire,  the  pa- 
trimonial inheritance  of  the  late  Countess  of  Balcarras ;  and  the  particulars  are  re- 
presented on  stained  glass  upon  a  window  in  that  ancient  manor  nouse.^ 


1. 

vJ,  will  you  hear  a  knightly  tale  of  old  Bohemian  da)', 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  in  wedlock  bed  he  lay, 

He  halsed  and  kiss'd  his  dearest  dame,  that  was  as  sweet  as  May, 

And  said,  *'  Now,  Lad}'  of  my  heart,  attend  the  words  I  say. 

2. 
"  *Tis  I  have  vowM  a  pilgrimage  unto  a  distant  shrine, 
And  I  must  seek  Saint  Thomas-land,  and  leave  the  land  that's  mine; 
Here  shalt  thou  dwell  the  while  in  state,  so  thou  wilt  pledge  thy  fay. 
That  thou  for  my  return  wilt  wait  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day." 
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8. 

Then  out  and  spoke  that  Lady  bright,  sore  troubled  in  her  cheer, 
*'  Now  tell  me  true,  thou  noble  knight,  what  order  takest  thou  here; 
And  who  shall  lead  thy  vassal  band,  and  hold  thy  lordly  sway, 
And  be  thy  Lady's  guardian  true  when  thou  art  far  away  V* 

4. 
Out  spoke  the  noble  Moringer,  **  Of  that  have  thou  no  care. 
There's  many  a  valiant  gentleman  of  me  holds  living  fiiir; 
The  trustiest  shall  rule  my  land,  my  vassals  and  my  state, 
And  be  a  guardian  tried  and  true  to  thee,  my  lovely  mate. 

5. 

"  As  Christian-man,  I  needs  must  keep  the  vow  which  I  have  plight. 
When  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  remember  thy  true  knight; 
And  cease,  my  dearest  dame,  to  grieve,  for  vain  were  sorrow  now. 
But  grant  thy  Moringer  his  leave,  since  God  hath  heard  his  vow." 


It  was  the  noble  Moringer  from  bed  he  made  him  bowne, 
And  met  him  there  his  Chamberlain,  with  ewer  and  with  gown ; 
He  flung  the  mantle  on  his  back,  'twas  furr'd  with  miniver. 
He  dipp'd  his  hand  in  water  cold,  and  bathed  his  forehead  fair. 

7. 
**  Now  hear,"  he  said,  "  Sir  Chamberlain,  true  vassal  art  tliou  mine. 
And  such  the  trust  that  I  repose  in  that  proved  worth  of  thine; 
For  seven  years  shalt  thou  rule  my  towers,  and  lead  my  vassal  train, 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  faith  till  I  return  again." 

8. 
The  Chamberlain  was  blunt  and  true,  and  sturdily  said  he, 
**  Abide,  my  Lord,  and  rule  your  own,  and  take  this  rede  from  me; 
That  woman's  faith's  a  brittle  trust — Seven  twelvemonths  did'st  thou  say  .'* 
I'll  pledge  me  for  no  Lady's  truth  beyond  the  seventh  fair  day." 

9. 
The  noble  Baron  turn'd  him  round,  his  heart  was  full  of  care. 
His  gallant  Esquire  stooil  him  nigh,  he  was  Marstetten's  heir, 
To  whom  he  spoke  right  anxiously,  **  Thou  trusty  squire  to  me, 
Wilt  thou  receive  this  weighty  trust  when  I  am  o'er  the  sea  ? 

10. 

**  To  watch  and  ward  my  castle  strong,  and  to  protect  ray  land. 
And  to  the  hunting  or  the  host  to  lead  my  vassal  band; 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  faith,  till  seven  long  years  are  gone, 
And  guard  her  as  Our  Lady  dear  was  guarded  by  Saint  John." 
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11. 
farstetten's  heir  was  kind  and  true,  but  fiery,  hot  and  young. 
And  readily  he  answer  made  with  too  piesumptuous  tongue  ; 
**  My  noble  Lord,  cast  care  away,  and  on  your  journey  wend, 
And  trust  this  charge  to  me  until  your  pilgrimage  have  end. 

12. 
<*  Rely  upon  my  plighted  faith,  which  shall  be  truly  tried. 
To  guard  your  lands,  and  ward  your  towers,  and  with  your  vassals  ride ; 
And  for  your  lovely  Lady's  faith,  so  virtuous  and  so  dear, 
I'll  gage  my  head  it  knows  no  change,  be  absent  thirty  year." 

13. 
The  noble  Moringer  took  cheer  when  thus  he  heard  him  speak, 
And  doubt  forsook  his  troubled  brow,  and  sorrow  left  his  cheek  ; 
A  long  adieu  he  bids  to  all — hoists  top-sails,  and  away, 
And  wanders  in  Saint  Thomas*  land  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day. 

14. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  within  an  orchard  slept, 

When  on  the  Baron's  slumbering  sense  a  boding  vision  crept, 

And  whisper'd  in  his  ear  a  voice,  "  'Tis  lime.  Sir  Knight,  to  wake, 

Thy  Lady  and  thine  heritage  another  master  take. 

15. 
"  Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  another  rein. 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy  gallant  vassal  train ; 
And  she,  the  Lady  of  thy  love,  so  faithful  once  and  fair. 
This  night  within  thy  father's  hall  she  weds  Marstetten's  heir.'* 

16. 
It  is  the  noble  Moringer  starts  up  and  tears  his  beard, 
*'  Oh  would  that  I  had  ne'er  been  born  !   what  tidings  liavcT  heard? 
To  lose  my  lordship  and  my  lands  the  less  would  be  my  care, 
But  God,  that  ere  a  squire  untrue  should  wed  my  Lady  tair  ! 

17. 
*♦  O  good  Saint  Thomas  hear,"  he  pniy'd,  "  my  patron  Saint  art  thou, 
A  traitor  robs  me  of  my  land  even  while  1  pay  my  vow! 
My  wife  he  brings  to  infamy,  that  was  so  pure  of  name, 
And  1  am  far  in  foreign  land,  and  must  endure  the  shame!" 

18. 

It  was  the  good  Saint  Thomas,  then,  who  heard  his  pilgrim's  prater, 
And  sent  a  sleep  so  deep  and  dead  that  it  o'erpower'd  his  care ; 
tie  waked  in  fair  Bohemian  land  outstretch'd  beside  a  rill, 
High  on  the  right  a  castle  stood,  low  on  the  left  a  mill. 
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19. 

The  Moringer  he  started  up  as  one  from  spell  unbound, 

And  dizzy  with  surprise  and  joy  gazed  wildly  all  around ; 

**  I  know  my  father's  ancient  towers,  the  mill,  the  stream  I  know. 

Now  blessed  be  my  patron  Saint  who  cheer'd  his  pilgrim's  woe.'* 

20.  ■  ' 

He  leant  upon  his  pilgrim  staff,  and  to  the  mill  he  drew, 
So  altered  was  his  goodly  form  that  none  their  master  knew; 
The  Baron  to  the  miller  said,  *'  Good  friend,  for  charitj''. 
Tell  a  poor  palmer  in  your  land  what  tidings  may  there  be  V* 

21. 

The  miller  answer'd  him  again,  *'  He  knew  of  little  news. 
Save  that  the  Lady  of  the  land  did  a  new  bridegroom  chuse  ; 
Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  constant  word, — 
His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy  Lord, 

22. 
"  Of  him  I  held  this  little  mill,  which  wins  me  living  free, 
God  rest  the  Baron  in  his  grave,  he  still  was  kind  to  me; 
And  when  Saint  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and  millers  take  their  toll, 
The  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both  cope  and  stole." 

23. 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  to  climb  the  hill  began. 
And  stood  before  the  bolted  gate  a  woe  and  weary  man; 
**  Now  help  me,  every  saint  in  heaven  that  can  compassion  take, 
To  gain  the  entrance  of  ray  hall  this  woful  match  to  break  I" 

24. 
His  very  knock  it  sounded  sad,  his  call  was  sad  and  slow, 
For  heart  and  head,  and  voice  and  hand,  were  heavy  all  with  woe ; 
And  to  the  warder  thus  he  spoke  :  '*  Friend,  to  thy  Lady  say, 
A  pilgrim  from  Saint  Thomas-land  craves  harbour  for  a  day. 

25. 
"  Pve  wander'd  many  a  weary  step,  my  strength  is  well  nigh  done, 
And  if  she  turn  me  from  her  gate  I'll  see  no  morrow's  sun  ; 
I  pray,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake,  a  pilgrim's  bed  and  dole, 
And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer's,  her  once  loved  husband's  soul." 

26. 
It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  he  came  his  dame  before, 
"  A  pilgrim  worn  and  travel-toil'd  stands  at  the  castle  door ; 
And  prays  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake  for  harbour  and  for  dole, 
And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer  thy  noble  husband's  soul." 
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27. 

The  Lady's  gentle  heart  was  moved,  "  Do  up  the  gate,"  she  said, 
*'  And  bid  the  wanderer  welcome  be  to  banquet  and  to  bed; 
And  since  he  names  my  husband's  name,  so  that  he  lists  to  stay. 
These  towers  shall  be  his  harbourage  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day." 

r  ^^' 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  undid  the  portal  broad, 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  o'er  the  threshold  strode  ; 

**  And  have  thou  thanks,  kind  heaven,''  he  said,  "  though  from  a  man  of  sin. 

That  the  true  Lord  stands  here  once  more  his  castle  gate  within." 

29. 
Then  up  the  hall  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad  and  slow. 
It  sat  full  lieavy  on  his  heart,  none  seem'd  their  Lord  to  know  ; 
He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppress'd  with  woe  and  wrong, — 
Short  space  he  sat,  but  ne'er  to  him  seem'd  little  space  so  long. 

30. 
Now  spent  was  day  and  feasting  o'er,  and  come  was  evening  hour, 
The  time  was  nigh  when  new-made  brides  retire  to  nuptial  bower ; 
**  Our  castle's  wont,"  a  brides-man  said,  *'  hath  been  both  firm  and  long, 
No  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halls  till  he  shall  chaunt  a  song." 

3L 
Then  spoke  the  youthful  bridegroom  there  as  he  sat  by  the  bride, 
**  My  merry  minstrel  folks,"  quoth  he,  "  lay  shalm  and  harp  aside  ; 
Our  pilgrim  guest  must  sing  a  lay,  the  castle's  rule  to  hold. 
And  well  his  guerdon  will  1  pay  with  garment  and  with  gold." 

32. 
**  Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  age,"  'twas  thus  the  pilgrim  sung, 
«*  Nor  golden  mead,  nor  garment  gay  unlocks  her  heavy  tongue  ; 
Once  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at  board  as  rich  as  thine, 
And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  bride  with  all  her  charms  was  mine. 


**  But  time  traced  furrows  on  my  face,  and  I  grew  silver-haired. 
For  locks  of  brown,  and  cheeks  of  youth,  she  left  this  brow  and  beard 
Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  life's  latest  stage, 
And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  frozen  age." 

34. 
It  was  the  noble  Lady  there  this  woeful  lay  that  hears, 
And  for  the  aged  pilgrim's  grief  her  eye  was  dimm'd  with  tears  ; 
She  bade  her  gallant  cup-bearer  a  golden  beaker  take, 


And  bear  it  to  the  palmer  poor  to  qualf  it  for  her  sake. 
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S5. 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  dropp'd  amid  the  wine 
A  bridal  ring  of  burnish'd  gold  so  costly  and  so  fine : 
Now  listen,  gentles,  to  my  song,  it  tells  you  but  the  sooth, 
'Twas  with  that  very  ring  of  gold  he  pledged  his  bridal  truth. 

36. 
Then  to  the  cup-bearer  he  said,  "  Do  me  one  kindly  deed, 
And  should  my  better  days  return,  full  rich  shall  be  thy  meed; 
Bear  back  the  golden  cup  again  to  yonder  bride  so  gay, 
And  crave  her  of  her  courtesy  to  pledge  the  palmer  gray," 

37. 
The  cup-bearer  was  courtly  bred,  nor  was  the  boon  denied. 
The  golden  cup  he  took  again,  and  bore  it  to  the  bride  ; 
*'  Lady,"  he  said, "  your  reverend  guest  sends  this,  and  bids  me  pj'ay. 
That,  in  thy  noble  courtesy,  thou  pledge  the  palmer  gray." 

38. 
The  ring  hath  caught  the  Lady's  eye,  she  views  it  close  and  near,         '■ 
Then  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud,  "  The  Moringer  is  here  !" 
Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  seat,  while  tears  in  torrents  fell, — 
But  whether  'twas  for  joy  or  woe  the  ladies  best  can  tell. 

39. 
But  loud  she  utter'd  thanks  to  heaven,  and  every  saintly  power. 
That  had  return'd  the  Moringer  before  the  midnight  hour; 
And  loud  she  utter'd  "^o^f  on  vow,  that  never  was  there  bride 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or  been  so  sorely  tried. 

40. 
"  Yes,  here  I  claim  the  praise,"  she  said,  **  to  constant  matrons  due. 
Who  keep  the  troth  that  they  have  plight  so  stedfastly  and  true ; 
For  count  the  term  howe'er  you  will,  so  that  you  count  aright. 
Seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day  are  out  when  bells  toll  twelve  to-night." 

41. 
It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there  he  drew. 
He  kneel'd  before  the  Moringer,  and  down  his  weapon  threw ; 
"  My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke,"  these  were  the  words  he  said, 
**  Then  take,  my  liege,  thy  vassal's  sword,  and  take  thy  vassal's  head." 

42. 
The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  did  say, 
*'  He  gathers  wisdom  that  hath  roam'd  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day ; 
My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years,  fame  speaks  her  sweet  and  fair, 
I  give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose,  and  name  her  for  my  heir." 


L 
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43. 

The  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride,  the  old  bridegroom  the  old, 
Whose  faith  was  kept  till  term  and  tide  so  punctually  were  told ; 
**  But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind  that  oped  my  castle  gate, 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  1  came  a  day  too  late  !*' 


THE  GRAVE  OF  CRAZY  JANE 

From  the  MS.  of  the  late  John  Fitday^  Author  of  Wallace,  S^c. 


1. 

Peaceful  is  the  grave  of  lovers, 

When  from  all  their  cares  they  sleep. 
Soft  the  turf  their  bosom  covers, 

And  their  eyes  have  ceased  to  weep. 
In  this  valley  silent  wandering. 

Oft  I  mark  at  dewy  e'en, 
Through  the  shades  of  twilight  gathering, 

The  lone  grave  of  Crazy  Jane. 

2. 
Oft  I  heard  the  voice  of  anguish 

Stealing  down  yon  hawthorn  glade, 
And  I  markM  the  soft  eyes  languish 

Of  a  poor  and  hapless  maid. 
Still  my  heart,  with  pity  bleedinp:. 

Listened  to  the  melting  strain ; 
Oh  the  canker,  grief,  was  feeding 

On  the  cheek  of  Crazy  Jane  ! 

3. 
Now  her  heart  has  still'd  its  motion, 

Every  pang  has  pass'd  away, 
Now  forsaking  life's  wild  ocean. 

Cold  she  mingles  with  the  clay. 
When  the  sun  of  silent  evening 

Tinges  all  the  western  main. 
Then  its  radiance  wild  declining. 

Gilds  the  grave  of  Crazy  Jane. 


Mark  the  spot,  where,  silent  yonder, 
Shakes  the  leafless  hawthorn  tree; 
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Oft  she'd  wander  there,  and  ponder, 
Weeping  o'er  life's  stormy  sea. 

There,  when  morning  frost  advancing, 
Crisps  with  ice  the  sleeping  wave. 

See  the  red-breast  softly  chanting, 
O'er  her  bare  and  lonely  grave. 

5. 

If  thou,  red-breast,  knew'st  her  sorrow. 

Softer  would  thy  wild  note  Aow  ; 
Thou  her  plaintive  voice  wouldst  borrow. 

Sweetly  warbling  strains  of  woe. 
Yet  when  summer's  suns  are  beaming  ,    ' 

And  the  winds  have  ceased  to  rave. 
Faithless,  to  the  woods  retiring, 

Thou  forsakest  her  lonely  grave. 


THE  PALE  CHEEK  OF  LOVE. 

From  the  MS*  of  the  late  John  Finlay. 

I  HEED  not.  Love,  the  rosy  cheek 

That  burns  with  an  impassion*d  glow  ; 
Dearer  is  thine,  whose  wan  hues  speak 

Of  feelings  that  have  made  it  so. 
Yet  once  the  rosy  cheek  I  blest, 

In  days  that  long  are  past  and  gone, 
When  all  voluptuously  it  prest, 

And  breathed  its  warmth  upon  my  own. 
When  thou  didst  chide  my  froward  will. 
That  made  its  tinge  a  deeper  still. 

I  mark'd  o'er  grief  thy  roses  shed, 

Like  blooms  on  an  untimely  wind  ; 
But  lovelier  as  the  roses  fled, 

I  deem'd  the  lilies  left  behind. 
Of  thine  own  grief  thou  ne'er  didst  speak. 

Yet  well  could  I  the  cause  divine ; 
The  sorrovvs  that  did  blanch  thy  cheek. 

Were  sorrows  that  arose  from  mine ; 
And  hence  1  love  the  hue  of  woe. 
That  tells  me  thou  hast  loved  me  so. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  KING  JUAN  OF  CASTILLE, 

AND 

DON  RAYMON  OF  BUTRAGO. 

FROM  THE  OLD  SPANISH. 


"  Your  horse  is  faint,  my  King,  my  Lord,  your  gallant  horse  is  sick, 
His  limbs  are  torn,  his  breast  is  gored,  on  his  eye  the  film  is  thick  : 
Mount,  mount  on  mine,  oh  mount  apace,  I  pray  thee  mount  and  fly. 
Or  in  my  arms  Pll  lift  your  grace — their  trampling  hoofs  are  nigh. 

"  My  King,  my  King,  you're  wounded  sore,  the  blood  runs  from  your  feet— 
But  only  lay  your  hand  before,  and  I'll  lift  you  to  your  seat — 
Fly,  Juan,  fly,  the  Moors  are  near — I  hear  their  Arab  cry — 
Mount,  mount,  and  ride  for  jeopardy — I'll  save  you  though  I  die. 

"  Stand,  noble  steed,  this  hour  of  need,  be  gentle  as  a  lamb — 
I'll  kiss  the  foam  from  off  thy  iirouth,  thy  master  dear  I  am  :  — 
Mount,  mount,  and  ride,  whate'er  betide,  away  the  bridle  fling, 
And  plunge  your  rowels  in  his  side — Bavieca,  save  my  King  1 

*'  Nay,  never  speak — my  sires.  Lord  Kin^,  received  their  land  from  yours, 

And  joyfully  their  blood  shall  spring — so  be  it  thine  secures. 

If  you  should  die,  and  Raymon  fly,  'twould  stain  Butrago's  line — 

My  boy  would  curse  my  hoary  hairs,  and  wish  he  were  not  mine." 

"  Oh,  Raymon!" — *'  Nay — oh,  Juan,  no' time  for  parley  now — 
Look  back,  and  sec  their  banners — they've  gained  tlie  mountain's  brow : 
A  moment  more,  and  Juan's  lost — nay,  never  think  of  me — 
I  mount  no  more — I  know  my  post — at  least  I'll  die  luith  thee." 

King  Juan's  horse  fell  lifeless — Don  Raymon's  horse  stood  by. 

Nor  king  nor  lord  would  mount  him — they  both  prepare  to  die. 

'Gainst  the  same  tree  their  backs  they  placed ...  they  hacked  the  king  in  twain- 

Don  Raymon's  arms  his  corpse  embraced — and  so  they  both  were  slain. 

But  when  the  Moor  Almasar  beheld  what  had  been  done. 

He  oped  Lord  Raymon's  vizor,  while  down  his  tears  did  run ; 

He  oped  his  tizor,  stooping  then  he  kiss'd  the  forehead  cold — 

*•  God  grant  may  ne'er  to  Christian  men  this  Moorish  shame  be  toM  1" 
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LETTER  FROM  CAPT.  M AITLAND,  R.  N. 


[[Captain  Maitland,  R.  N.,  who  commanded  his  Majesty's  ship  Bellerophon,  when 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  surrendered  himself  in  the  year  1815,  has  done  us  the  ho- 
nour to  write  the  following  letter,  the  object  of  which  is  to  correct  an  inaccuracy, 
which  we  had  very  unintentionally  committed,  in  our  account  of  the  Ex-Emperor's 
behaviour,  while  on  board  his  vessel.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  printers ;  but 
we  have  preferred  adhering  to  Captain  Maitland's  own  method.]] 


Cairnie  Lodge,  Cupar  Fife, 
Oci.  20M,  1817. 
Gentlemen, 

I  AM  induced  to  address  a  letter  to 
you,  in  consequence  of  two  mis-state- 
ments that  have  appeared  in  the  20th 
Chapter  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register,  for  the  year  1815,  just  pub- 
lished at  your  printing-office. 

The  false  and  exaggerated  accounts 
which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers, 
during  the  period  that  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte was  immediately  under  my 
eye,  I  did  not  consider  worth  contra- 
diction ;  but,  as  it  is  known  I  reside 
in  the  country,  and  that  access  might 
easily  have  been  had  to  me,  had  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  been 
anxious  to  obtain  the  most  authentic 
information,  the  public  may  conclude 
that  I  have  given  my  sanction  to  that 
part  of  the  20th  Chapter,  which  ap- 
plies to  Buonaparte  and  myself.  I 
therefore  feel  myself  called  upon,  in 
justice  to  that  person,  and  to  my  own 
character,  to  point  out  the  objection- 
able paragraphs.  The  first  begins  at 
the  fifth  line  of  tlie  first  column  of  the 
335th  page,  ami  ends  at  the  twelfth 


of  the  same  column  and  page.  The 
second  is  continued  between  the  ninth 
and  forty-third  lines  of  the  second  co- 
lumn of  the  339th  page. 

In  objection  to  the  first,  I  must 
state,  that  Buonaparte  never  conduct- 
ed himself  with  arrogance  whilst  he 
was  on  board  the  ship  I  commanded. 
He  knew  the  world  too  well,  and  was 
aware  he  could  not  have  adopted  a 
measure  more  likely  to  defeat  any 
wish  he  might  hare  entertained  of 
being  considered  as  a  crowned  head  ; 
but,  in  fact,  he  never  attempted  to 
exact  such  respect ;  and,  so  far  from 
any  such  being  shown  to  him,  he  had 
not  even  the  honours  due  to  a  general 
ofiicer  paid  on  his  coming  on  board  the 
Bellerophon.  Any  honours  that  could 
be  construed  into  those  due  to  the 
former  rank  he  held  did  not  originate 
with  me,  and  certainly  were  not  de- 
manded by  him. 

Where  the  other  paragraph  could 
originate,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive ; 
as  1  assert  most  solemnly,  that  at  no 
period,  in  my  presence,  (and  I  was 
the  only  person  in  the  ship  who  had 
direct  communication  with  him,  his 
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wn  people  excepted),  did  he  ever 
threaten  to  commit  suicide.  It  is  true, 
some  of  his  attendants  hinted  that  he 
would  be  guilty  of  that  crime,  whe- 
ther with  his  concurrence  or  not,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  when  the 
question  was  put  to  them  by  me,  if 
he  had  ever  said  he  would  put  himself 
to  death  ?  they  acknowledged  he  had 
not ;  and  the  expression  they  had 
construed  into  that  threat  was,  that 
he  would  not  go  to  St  Helena ;  and 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the 
sentiments  he  expressed  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  an  act  he  never  had  in 
contemplation.  The  remainder  of  the 
20th  Chapter  of  the  Edinburgh  An- 
nual Register,  as  far  as  it  applies  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  previous  to,  and 


during  the  time  he  was  on  board  the 
Bellerophon,  appears  to  me  tolerably 
correct,  though,  if  application  had 
been  made  to  me,  I  could  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  information,  that  pro- 
bably would  have  been  considered 
both  useful  and  interesting. 

I  trust,  under  these  circumstances, 
gentlemen,  you  will  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  above  statements  being  con^ 
sidered  as  originating  with  me ;  and 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Gentlemen, 
Your  very  humble  servant, 
(Signed)      Fred.  L.  Maitland, 

Capt.  in  his  Majesty's  Navy. 

To  Messrs  Jas,  BaUantyne  and  Co. 
Printers.,  Edin/mrgh. 
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EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER,  1816.   , 


The  LONDON  GENERAL  BILL  of 
Christenings  and  Burials /rom  December  12,  1815,  to  December  10, 1816. 


nh.:.»o««^    (Males     12,132 > 
Christened  \^^^^x^^\\,^^^\ 


in  all, 
23,581 


Rurled  5  ^^^^s     10,105  \    in  all,  7  Increased  in 
''"^Females  10,211$   20,316  J  Burials  756 


Died  under  2  years  5400 

Between  2  and  5      1960 

5  and  10      845 

10  and  20      675 


20  and  30,  1464 
30  and  40,  1912 
40  and  50,  2123 
50  and  60,  1955 


60  and  70,  1720  I  100,  3 
70  and  80,  1308  |  101,  1 
80  and  90,  781  103,  1 
90  and  100,  168  j  104,  1 


DISEASES, 
bortive,  Still-born  734 

jscess    106 

J^ed 1913 

jue    3 

Doplexyand  sud- 
denly        434 

ithma     1003 

■dridden    5 

le  . 1 

ceding 30 

irsten  8c  Rupture     35 

.near 79 

licken  Pox  ....        1 

lildbed 284 

.Ids        19 

slick.  Gripes,  &c,       6 
>nsumption  ....  4272 

tnvulsions     3264 

»ugh,  and  Hooping- 

Cough ....;...   em 

amp 2 

cup 92 

abetes 5 

•opsy 788 

rsentery    1 

lilcpsy 4 


Evil 8 

Fevers  of  all  kinds  1299 

Fistula 8 

Flux 15 

French  Pox 61 

Gout     56 

Gravel,  Stone,  and 

Stranguary  ....  14 

Grief     4 

Headmoldshot,  Hor- 
shoe  head,  and  Wa- 
ter in  the  Head  408 
Inflammation  ....  977 

Jaundice 76 

Jaw  Locked     , . . .  2 

Leprosy 1 

Lethargy , x 

Livergrown     ....  76 

Lunatic     230 

Measles    1106 

Miscarriage     ....  7 

Mortification 327 

Palpitation  of  the 

Heart   11 

Palsy    195 

Pleurisy   ........  22 

Purples     ........  2 


Quinsy      2 

Rash ,...  1 

Rheumatism    ....  14 
Rising  of  the  Lights      1 

Scrophula 2 

Scurvy 2 

Shingles    l 

Small  Pox    653 

Sore  Throat    13 

Sores  and  Ulcers  ]  5 

Spasm   43 

St  Anthony's  Fire  7 
Stoppage  in  the  Sto- 
mach   26 

St  Vitus's  Dance  1 

Swelling 2 

Swine  Pox 1 

Teeth 417 

Thrush 89 

Tumor 3 

Water  in  the  Chest  48 

Worms^ 15 

CASUALTIES. 

Broken  Limbs ....  3 

Burnt   48 

Drowned 105 


Excessive  Drinking     1 

Executed  f ] 

Found  Dead    ....       \ 

Fractured    

Frighted 

Killed  by  Falls  and 
several  other  Ac- 
cidents        i 

Killed  by  Fighting 
Killed  by  swallow- 
ing a  Shilling  . , 
Killed  themselves        i 

Murdered    

Overlaid 

Poisoned 

Scalded     *. 

Suffocated  

Total     V>1 


\  There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Surry,  25 ;  of  which  number  1 
ly  have  been  reported  to  be  buried  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS, 


WITHIN  THE  YEAR  1816. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  1.  At  White  House,  Mrs  L. 
Horner,  a  daughter.  4.  At  Erskine 
Manse,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Stewart,  a  son. 
>5.  At  Canterbury,  the  wife  of  Major 
Wallace,  royal  artillery,  of  three  girls, 
who,  with  the  mother,  are  likely  to  do 
well. — At  Newbottle  Manse,  Mrs  Thom- 
son, a  daughter. — At  Lansdown  House, 
Berkeley  Square,  London,  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Lansdown,  a  son  and  heir. — The 
lady  of  James  Wolfe  Murray,  Esq.  a 
tlaughter.  10.  Lady  Eleanor  Balfour,  a 
daughter.  12.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Count- 
ess of  Wemyss,  a  daughter.  15.  At  Scul- 
coates,  the  wife  of  John  Murray,  mari- 
ner, of  three  fine  boys.  16.  Mrs  H. 
Watson,  Queen  Street,  a  daughter.  17. 
The  Lady  of  Kenneth  M'Leay,  Esq.  of 
Newmore,  a  son.  21.  In  Prince's  Street, 
Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Wynne  Aubrey, 
Esq.  a  son.  23.  At  his  Lordship's  resi- 
dence. Hay  Hill,  the  Countess  of  Ash- 
burnham,  a  daughter.  24.  At  his  house 
in  Cavendish  Square,  the  Lady  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn,  a  daugh- 
ter. 26.  Lady  Hunter  Blair,  a  daughter. 
■^7.  Mrs  James  Campbell,  Northumber- 
land Street,  a  daughter.  30.  At  Boghall, 
Mrs  Taylor  of  Blackhouse,  a  son.  Late- 
ly, the  Countess  of  Ilchester,   a  son. 


Lady  Edmonstone,  a  son.  Right  Hon* 
Lady  Edward  O'Brien,  a  daughter. 

Feb.  2.  The  Lady  of  WiUiam  Baillic, 
Esq.  of  Polkeramet,  a  son.  5.  At  Let- 
toch,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Robertson, 
74th  regiment,  a  daughter.  6.  At  her 
house  at  Hampstead,  Lady  Ponsonby,  a 
son.  8.  At  CraiHng  House,  the  Lady  of 
James  Paton,  Esq.  a  son.  10.  At  Allanton 
House,  the  Lady  of  R.  Macdonald,  Esq. 
of  Staflfa,  a  daughter.  18.  At  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Hunt,  of  PittencriefF,  a  son. — At 
Wauchope,  Roxburghshire,  Mrs  Scott, 
of  Wauchope,  a  son.  14.  At  Invermo- 
riston,  Mrs  Grant,  Glenmoriston,  a  son. 
16.  At  New  Coldstream,  the  Lady  of 
George  Clark,  Esq.  a  daughter.  17.  At 
Hamilton  Place,  London,  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  a  son.  20.  At  London,  Vis- 
countess Jocelyn,  a  son  and  heir.  Late- 
ly, at  Great  Linford-house,  the  Lady  of 
Lieut.-Gen.  Loft,  a  son,  her  18th  child. 
The  Countess  of  Waldegrave,  a  son.  The 
Lady  of  the  Hon.  Heniy  St  John,  a  son. 
Lady  Harriet  Paget,  a  son.  Viscountess 
Pollington,  a  son.  Viscountess  JMonck, 
a  son  and  heir.     Lady  Burgersh,  a  son. 

March  7.  Mrs  Gordon,  Abercromby 
place,  a  son.  14.  Mrs  Fullarton,  of  Skel- 
don,  a  daughter.  1j.  At  Mount  Gerald 
House,  Ross-shire,  Mrs  Dick,  of  CJlen- 
shiel,  a  son.     16.  At  Brighton,  the  Lady 
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of  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Erskine,  a  son.  20.  A 
labourer's  wife  in  Slmttleston,  about  two 
miles  east  from  Glasgow,  was  delivered 
of  three  female  children.  24.  In  Queen 
Street,  Lady  Elizabeth  Hope  Vere,  of 
twin  daughters.  28.  At  Fermoy  House, 
the  Lady  of  Sir  James  Anderson,  Bart, 
a  daughter. — Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  a  daughter,  at  the 
Duke  of  Orleans'  House  at  Twickenham. 
31.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Duncan 
Matheson,  Esq.  advocate,  a  daughter. 
Lately,  the  Lady  of  Sir  G.  Anson,  M.  P. 
a  daughter.     Lady  Brook,  a  son. 

April  1.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
William  Thomson  Honeyraan,  Esq.  of 
Mansfield,  of  a  still-born  son.  5.  At  Edin- 
burgh, the  Lady  of  WilUam  Ferguson, 
Es(j.  of  KilriQ,  a  son.  6.  In  Castle  Street, 
Edmburgh,  the  Lady  of  W.  Mackintosh, 
Esq.  a  daughter.  8.  Mrs  Patison,  Aber- 
cromby  Place,  Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 
12.  At  Ancrum  House,  Roxburghshire, 
the  Lady  of  Sir  Alexander  Don,  M.  P. 
of  Newton-Don,  a  son.  14.  At  London, 
Lady  Katharine  Halkett,  a  son.  15.  At 
Penicuick  House,  the  Lady  of  Sir  G. 
Clerk,  Bart.  M.  P.  a  son.  16.  At  Mea- 
dow House,  the  Lady  of  John  Swinton, 
Esq.  of  Broadmeadows,  a  son.  17.  At 
Erskine  House,  the  Lady  Blantyre,  a 
daughter.  22.  At  Haddington  Mrs  Henry 
Davidson,  a  son.  24.  Mrs  Gordon,  of 
Aitkenhead,  a  daughter.  30.  At  Camne- 
than  House,  Mrs  Lockart,  of  Castlehill, 
a  daughter.  Lately,  Viscountess  Massa- 
rene,  a  daughter.  The  wife  of  the  Hon. 
A.  Hely  Hutchinson,  a  son. 

May  1.  At  May  bank,  Mrs  Glennie,  a 
daughter.  2.  Mrs  Henry  Douglas,  7, 
Upper  Cadagon  Place,  London,  a  son. — 
At  Avoch  House,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Alex. 
Mackenzie,  of  Avoch,  a  daughter.  7.  At 
Stirling,  Mrs  P.  Connal,  of  twin  sons. — 
At  Osnabruck,  the  Lady  of  Col.  H.  Hal- 
kett, K.  G.  L.  a  son.  13.  Lady  Frances 
Buchanan  Riddell,  a  daughter. — At  Dur- 
ham, the  Lady  of  Hope  Steuart,  Esq.  of 
Ballechin,  a  son.  14.  At  Newton  Lodge, 
Mrs  Campbell,  a  son.  19.  At  Exmouth, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  the  Lady  of  K. 
R.  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Flowerburn,  a  son. 
23.  Mrs  FoUiott  Baugh,  George's  Square, 
a  daughter.  25.  In  the  vicinity  of  Leith 
Fort,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  artillery  dri- 
vers was  safely  delivered  of  three  sons,  wlio. 


with  the  mother,  are  still  in  life.  26.  At 
Earl  Compton's  house,  Parhament  Street, 
London,  the  Countess  Compton,  a  son 
and  heir. — At  Monreith,  the  Lady  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Maxwell,  of  Monreith,  Bart,  a 
daughter.  29.  At  the  Viscountess  Dun- 
can's, George's  Square,  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Dundas,  of  Dundas,  a  daughter.  Lately, 
the  Marchioness  of  Ely,  a  son.  Lady 
Thurlow,  a  son.  Mrs  Ashling,  wife  of 
Mr  John  Ashhng,  grazier,  of  Firsby, 
near  Spilsby,  at  the  advanced  age  of  64, 
was  safely  oelivered  of  twin  female  child- 
ren, which,  with  the  mother,  are  likely 
to  do  well. 

June  3.  At  Kilravock  Castle,  the  Lady 
of  Hugh  Rose,  Esq.  a  daughter.  4.  Lady 
Frances  Cole,  the  Lady  of  General  Sir 
Lowry  Cole,  a  daughter,  at  their  house 
in  Spring  Gardens,  London.  6.  In  Great 
King  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  R.  P.  Gil- 
lies, a  daughter.  8.  At  Bath,  the  Lady 
of  Thomas  Innes,  Esq.  a  son.  9.  At  his 
Lordship's  house,  in  George  Street,  Ha- 
nover Square,  London,  the  Countess 
Cowper,  a  son.  10.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Cochrane,  of  Ashkirk,  a  daughter.  i5.  At 
Whitecroft-house,  Mrs  Henderson  So- 
merville,  of  Fingask,  a  daughter.  17.  At 
Carlton  Place,  Glasgow,  the  Lady  of 
William  Gilkinson,  Esq.  of  two  sons.  20. 
At  Sydenham,  Mrs  Campbell  Steuart,  of 
Ascog,  a  son.  24.  At  Rankeillour,  Fife- 
shire,  the  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  a  son. 
25.  At  Cork,  the  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Forbes,  a  daughter.  Lately,  the  Countess 
of  Bristol,  a  son.  The  Hon.  Lady  Mary 
Long,  a  son  and  heir.  The  Marchioness 
of  Anglesea,  a  son.  The  Lady  of  Sir  W. 
Pole,  a  son.  The  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Greorgiana  Charl.  Finch  Hatton,  a  daugh- 
ter. The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Wm.  Somer- 
set, a  son.  The  Hon.  JVIrs  Dimdas,  a 
daughter. 

July  1.  In  Upper  Harley  Street,  Lon- 
don, the  Lady  of  Daniel  Stuart,  Esq.  a 
son.  8.  In  George  Street,  the  Lady  of 
Duncan  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Barcaldine,  a 
daughter. — At  Edmonstone  House,  Mrs 
Wauchope,  of  Edmonstone,  a  son. — The 
Lady  of  Norman  Lockhart,  Esq.  a  daugh- 
ter.— At  Tarvit  House,  Fifeshire,  the 
Lady  of  James  Home  Rigg,  Esq.  a  son. 
11.  At  Inverness,  Mrs  Macbean,  of  Ard- 
clach,  a  daughter.  12.  At  Fleurs,  her 
(rracc  the  Duchess  of  Roxburghe,  a  son 
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and  heir.— At  Hawkhill,  the  lady  of  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  a  daughter.  13.  In 
Northumberland  Street,  the  lady  of  Sir 
James  Douglas,  K.  C.  B.  a  daughter.  15. 
At  Thurston,  the  lady  of  James  Hunter, 
Esq.  a  son.  1 7.  At  Belvidere,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Aberdeen,  the  lady  of  John 
Robertson,  Esq.  a  daughter.  18.  At 
Coul  House,  Ross-shire,  Mrs  Mackenzie, 
of  Strathgarve,  a  son. — At  Ednam-House, 
Mrs  Douglas,  a  son.  19.  Mrs  Cunning- 
ham, of  Craigends,  a  son.  20.  Mrs  Bail- 
lie,  of  Mellerstain,  a  daughter.  21.  At 
Dalbeath,  Mrs  Laurence  Hill,  a  son.  25. 
At  Garpel,  Mrs  Adam,  of  twin  daugh- 
ters. 30.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Captain 
Campbell,  Ardclinish,  a  daughter.  Late- 
ly, at  Fulham,  the  lady  of  Major- Gene- 
ral Sir  Henry  Torrens,  a  son.  At  Edin- 
burgh, the  lady  of  John  Horrocks,  Esq. 
of  Penwortham  Lodge,  of  twin  sons. 
The  lady  of  Rear- Admiral  Otway,  a  son. 
Lady  A.  Trimleston,  a  daughter.  Lady 
Frances  Legge,  a  son.  Lady  H.  Bagot,  a 
daughter.  The  Hon.  Mrs  Fred.  Noel,  a 
son.     Lady  Hawking,  a  son. 

August  1.  At  Middleton,  Linlithgow- 
shire, Mrs  Inglis,  a  son.  2.  At  Stock- 
holm, the  lady  of  the  Right  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Thornton,  his  Majesty's  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
at  that  Court,  a  son.  4.  At  Haymount, 
]\Irs  Hogarth,  a  daughter. — At  Irvine, 
Mrs  Captain  Roxburgh,  a  daughter.  9. 
At  Barjarg,  Mrs  Hunter,  a  son.  11.  At 
the  Royal  Hotel,  JNIrs  Campbell,  of  Pos- 
sil,  a  son. — At  Brand  Place,  Abbeyhill, 
the  Lady  of  Captain  Innes,  a  son. — At 
Gravesend,  the  wife  of  a  man  named 
Hooker,  a  shoemaker,  was  safely  deliver- 
ed of  four  fine  male  children,  all  hving, 
and,  with  the  mother,  likely  to  do  well. 
12.  At  her  lodgings  at  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Captain  Henderson,  of  Gloup,  a  son.  15. 
At  Portobello,  the  lady  of  Colin  Mac- 
kenzie, Esq.  of  Kilcoy,  a  son.  16.  At 
Ednam,  Mrs  Robertson,  a  son.  17.  At 
Kenmure,  the  lady  of  Archibald  Stirling, 
Esq.  a  daughter. — At  Altyre,  the  lady  of 
Sir  William  Gordon  Cumming,  of  Altyre 
and  Gordonstoun,  Bart .  a  son  andheir.  1 8. 
At  Edinburgh,  IVIrs  Peter  Stephen,  South 
Bridge,  a  daughter.  25.  At  Dunottar, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Kennedy,  a  son. 
26.  At  Kelly,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  CoL 
Ramsay,  a  son.  Lately,  at  Faruham,  the 
6' 


lady  of  Colonel  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
Bart,  a  daughter.  At  London,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Downshire,  a  son.  Lady 
Charles  Bentinck,  a  daughter. 

Sept.  4.  At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Maxwell, 
of  Munches,  a  daughter. — At  his  seat 
near  Exeter,  of  a  daughter,  the  lady  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  Hamilton,  Esq.  of 
the  Retreat,  Devonshire,  and  of  Huller- 
hirst,  Ayrshire.  7.  In  Hertford  Street, 
May-fair,  London,  Lady  Emily  Drum- 
mond,  a  son.  8.  At  Glenerbach,  Mrs 
Robertson,  of  Prenderguest,  a  son.  9, 
At  Gartmore  House,  Mrs  Cunningham 
Graham,  a  son.  11.  At  Stenhouse,  Mrs 
Graham  Campbell,  of  Shirvan,  a  son.  13. 
At  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of 
Major-General  the  Hon.  Alexander  Duff, 
a  son.  15.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Pringle, 
ofStitchel,  a  son.  19.  At  his  house  in 
Northumberland  Street,  Edinburgh,  the 
lady  of  iVIajor-General  John  Hope,  a  son. 
— The  wife  of  Mr  Greenberry,  parish- 
clerk,  Whitby,  of  two  boys  and  one  girl. 
21.  At  Rothieraay  House,  Lady  Jane 
Taylor,  a  son.  24.  The  lady  of  R.  Mac* 
leod,  Esq.  jun.  of  Cadboll,  a  daughter. — 
In  Pulteney  Street,  Bath,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Alexander  Hood,  Bart,  a  son  and  heir. 
27.  At  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
George  Joseph  Bell,  a  daughter.  ,  28.  At 
the  Priory,  Stanmore,  the  Countess  ot 
Aberdeen,  a  son.  Lately,  at  Inveresk, 
the  lady  of  John  Home  Home,  Esq.  of 
Longformacus,  a  son.  Margaret  Ben- 
bow,  wife  of  James  Benbow,  of  Cound 
Moor,  Shropshire,  a  son,  after  being  mar- 
ried 19  years  without  issue.  The  Coun- 
tess of  Verulam,  a  son.  Lady  Cloncurry, 
a  son.  Lady  Mary  Trotter,  a  son  and 
heir.  The  Countess  of  Abercorn,  a  son. 
Viscountess  Templeton,  a  son.  Viscoun-^ 
tess  Granville,  a  son.  The  lady  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  M.  P. 
a  son. 

Oct.  2.  At  St  Helena,  Lady  Hudson 
Lowe,  a  son.  5.  At  Maggemie  Castle, 
Mrs  Menzies  of  Culdares,  a  son.  7.  At 
Coats  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of 
Philip  Hay,  Esq.  of  Balmakewan,  a  son 
and  heir. — At  Troup  House,  Mrs  Garden 
Campbell,  of  Troup,  a  daughter.  8.  At 
Regulas,  the  lady  of  Thomas  Lauder 
Dick,  Esq.  a  daughter.  9.  At  Chelten- 
ham, the  lady  of  Archibald  Napier,  Esq. 
of  Tobago,  a 'daughter.  11.  At  his  Lord- 
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ship's  house,  St  James's  Square,  London, 
the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Grantham, 
a  daughter.  13.  In  Guildford  Street, 
London,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Col.  James 
Allan,  a  son.  18.  In  Hope  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Dr  Brewster,  a  son.  21.  At 
Kirkmichael  House,  Mrs  Snodgrass  Bu- 
chanan, a  son.  22.  In  Queen  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Mrs  George  Arbuthnot,  of 
twin  daughters.  23.  At  Sundrum,  the 
lady  of  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  jun.  of 
Sundrum,  a  daughter.  24.  At  the  house 
of  her  father,  Joseph  Gurney,  Esq.  La- 
kenham  Grove,  near  Norwich,  the  lady 
of  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  a  son.  26.  At 
Aberdeen,  Lady  Gordon,  of  Letterfoury, 
a  daughter.  30.  At  Shieldhall,  Mrs  R. 
A.  Oswald,  a  daughter.  Lately,  the 
Marchioness  of  Waterford,  a  son.  Lady 
Nightingale,  a  son.  Lady  Fitzherbert,  a 
daughter.  Lady  Ogilvy,  a  son.  Lady 
Montgomery,  a  son. 

Nov.  1.  At  Stonefield,  the  lady  of  John 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Stonefield,  a  daughter. 
2.  IMrs  James  Balfour,  Sea  Cot,  a  daugh- 
ter. 7.  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Burnett,  of 
Kemnay,  a  son  and  heir.  8.  At  Mun- 
caster  Castle,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Lind- 
say, a  son. — At  Rochampton,  the  lady  of 
Thomas  Harvey  Farquhar,  Esq.  a  son. 
9.  At  Queen  Street,  the  lady  of  Lieut.- 
General  Graham  Stirling,  of  Duchray 
and  Auchyle;,  a  daughter.  10.  At  Coats 
Hall,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Macfarlane, 
of  Balwill,  a  daughter.  12.  At  Sona- 
chan,  the  lady  of  Robert  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  Sonachan,  a  son.  13.  At  Dunferm- 
line, Mrs  Black,  of  Bandrum,  a  son.  15. 
At  Dunmore,  county  of  Waterford,  the 
wife  of  Daniel  Phelan,  labourer,  of  four 
promising  children.  22.  At  Paris,  the 
Countess  of  Mansfield,  a  daughter.  ■  24. 
At  Edinburgh,  IVIrs  Murray,  of  Murrays- 
hall,  a  son. — Mrs  Campbell,  Belvidere, 
a  daughter.  29.  ]Mrs  Clark,  27,  Buc- 
cleuch  Place,  a  daughter.  30.  At  Scoonie 
Manse,  Mrs  Brewster,  a  son. — At  Priors, 
in  Essex,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Col  Hamil- 
ton, of  the  3d  guards,  a  daughter.  Late- 
ly, at  Lochbuy  House,  the  lady  of  Miur- 
doch  M'Laine,  Esq.  of  Lochbuy,  a  son. 
Baruhabryan,  the  lady  of  Major  Donald 
Gregorson,  a  son.  The  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Somerset,  a  daughter.  Viscountess  Tor- 
rington,  a  son.  • 

Dec.  2.    Mrs  Robert  Pierson..  Pilria: 


Street,  a  daughter.  5.  At  Pinkie  House, 
the  lady  of  Sir  John  Hope,  of  Craigie- 
hall,  Bart,  a  son. — At  Dumfries,  the  wife 
of  Wilham  Heron,  Esq.  of  Marchfield,  a 
son  and  heir.  9.  At  Dublin,  the  lady  of 
D.  S.  Ranaldson  Dickson,  Esq.  of  Blair- 
hall,  a  son.  14.  At  Balbirnie  House,  the 
lady  of  IMaj or- General  Balfour,  a  son. 
15.  At  Stevenson  House,  the  lady  of  Sir 
John  Grordon  Sinclair,  of  Murkle,  Bart, 
a  daughter.  17.  In  Frederick  Street,  the 
lady  of  Captain  John  A.  Durie,  late  of 
the  92d  regiment,  a  son.  19.  At  the 
Royal  Hospital  Dublin,  the  lady  of  Cap- 
tain Miller,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  a  daughter.  23. 
In  Shandwick  Place,  Mrs  INIiller,  of 
Glenlee,  a  son. — At  Garry  Cottage,  near 
Perth,  the  lady  of  Col.  Macdonell,  of 
Glengarry,  a  son. — In  Ireland,  the  lady 
of  William  E.  Lees,  Esq.  a  son — on  the 
24th,  the  lady  of  Thomas  Lees,  Esq.  a 
son — on  the  :«;5th,  the  lady  of  John  C. 
Lees,  Esq.  a  son — and  on  the  30th,  the 
lady  of  Sir  H.  Lees,  Bart,  a  son  and  heir. 
25.  At  York  Place,  Mrs  Boyd,  of  Broad- 
meadows,  a  daughter.  Lately,  at  Tun- 
bridge  "Wells,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Isa- 
bella Douglas,  the  lady  of  the  Reverend 
Charles  Douglas,  a  daughter.  At  Porta- 
vo.  Lady  Selina  Ker,  a  son  and  heir.  At 
Braga,  Portugal,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Colo- 
nel  Charters,  a  son.  At  Bath,  the  lady 
of  Colonel  Ross,  Deputy- Adjutant-Gene- 
ral in  Ireland,  a  son.  The  lady  of  the 
Hon.  Warwick  Lake,  a  son.  The  Mar- 
chioness of  Sligo,  a  daughter.  The  wife 
of  the  Hon.  Capt.  EUiot,  R.  N.  a  daugh- 
ter. The  IVIarchioness  of  Lothian,  a  son. 
The  lady  of  Sir  T.  Ackland,  Bart,  a 
daughter.  The  lady  of  Major-Gen.  Sir 
W.  Anson,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan.  3.  At  Lochrin,  Captain  Fell,  of 
Brierton,  Cheshire,  to  Janet  Callender, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  Haig,  Esq. — 
At  South  Mains,  George  Wood,  Esq.  oi 
Hadley  Common,  to  Miss  Mackenzie, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Kenneth  IMac- 
kenzie,  Esq.  of  Tarbat  House.  5.  At 
Londonderry,  Mr  Robert  Noric,  jun.  of 
Edinburgh,  to  Mrs  IMaughiin,  relict  of  J. 
F.  Maughan,  Esq.    9.  By  special  licence, 
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INork  House,  in  Surry,  Frederick 
;euart  French,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  the 
'  Dean,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Helena  Perceval, 
second  daughter  of  Lord  Arden. — At 
Drayton,  Staffordshire,  George  R.  Daw- 
son, Esq.  of  Castle  Dawson,  M.  P.  for 
the  county  of  Londonderry,  to  Miss  Peel, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.  12. 
At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Walter  Tait, 
minister  of  the  College  Church,  to  Mrs 
Robertson,  relict  of  the  deceased  James 
Robertson,  Esq.  solicitor.  23.  At  Lang- 
holm, Thomas  Wigham,  Esq.  of  Hind- 
ley  Wrea,  Northumberland,  to  IMrs  Mar- 
garet Russel  Elliot,  relict  of  John  Elliot, 
Esq.  of  Cooms.— At  the  JNIanse  of  Mort- 
lach.  Captain  Charles  Grant,  50th  regi- 
ment, Tombreckachie,  Banffshire,  to 
Miss  Anne  Donaldson,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Donaldson,  Esq.  of  Kin- 
airdy.  29.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Reverend 
Bowater  James  Vernon,  to  Miss  Sibella 
Milner  Morison,  daughter  of-  William 
Maxwell  Morison,  Esq.  advocate.  Late- 
ly, at  Snaith,  Yorkshire,  Lord  Viscount 
Downe,  to  Louisa  Maria,  daughter  of 
the  late  George  Welstead,  Esq.  of  Aps- 
ley.  James,  only  son  of  Sir  C.  Flower, 
Bart,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  W. 
Stirhng,  Bart.  M.  P.  Rev.  Richard  Wat- 
son, son  of  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  to 
Miss  Knight.  Major-General  Sir  Wm. 
W.  Sheridan,  to  Louisa  Mary,  daughter 
of  J.  Addison,  Esq.  The  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Wurtemburg,  to  her  Imperial 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
Abraham  Boyd,  Esq.  one  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Council  at  Law,  to  the  Countess  of 
Belvidere.  At  Pencaitland  House,  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Belhaven  and 
Stenton,  to  Miss  Hamilton  Campbell, 
daughter  of  Walter  Campbell,  of  Shaw- 
field,  Esq. 

Feb.  4.  At  Philadelphia,  John  Stirling, 
Esq.  of  Bow  Church-yard,  London,  third 
son  of  Andrew  Stirling,  Esq.  of  Drum- 
peUier,  county  of  Lanark,  to  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Thos.  Mayne  Willing, 
Esq.  Philadelphia.  5.  At  Herbertshire, 
Captain  John  Stedman  Christie,  to  Miss 
Matilda  Morehead,  daughter  of  William 
Morehead,  Esq.  of  Herbertshire.  —  At 
Dumfries,  John  Watson,  Esq.  of  Bed- 
ford Place,  London,  to  Melville,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  JVI'Murdo,  Esq. — 


At  Marske-hall,  Henry  Walker  Yeoman, 
Esq.  of  Woodlands,  to  Margaret  Bruce, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Lawrence 
Dundas.  6.  At  St  George's,  London,  the 
Rev.  Wilham  Wescomb,  Rector  of  Lang- 
ford,  Essex,  to  Jane,  grand-daughter  of 
the  Hon.  General  Douglas,  M.  P.  for 
the  county  of  Dumfries. — At  Greenock, 
Archibald  Paterson,  Esq.  of  Glasgow,  to 
Miss  Grace  Cunningham,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Cunningham,  Esq.  of 
Cairncurran.  7.  At  Haddington,  Mr 
James  Philip,  merchant,  St  Andrews,  to 
Miss  E.  Simpson,  daughter  of  Mr  James 
Simpson,  merchant,  Haddington.  10.  At 
Ardersier,  Lieutenant  James  Lobban,  of 
the  Inverness  militia,  to  Miss  Margaret 
JM'Tavish,  only  daughter  of  Arthur  M^- 
Tavish,  Esq.  Garthbeg.  12.  At  Glas- 
gow, Mr  William  Connal,  merchant,  to 
Miss  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Wright,  Esq.  of  Broom,  Stir- 
ling.— At  the  house  of  Gilbert  Innes, 
Esq.  of  Stow,  Edinburgh,  George  Wood, 
Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, to  Miss  Marion  Burnet. — AtMeth- 
ven  Manse,  Wm.  JMalcolm,  Esq.  M.  D. 
to  Miss  Christian  Graham  Dowe,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Dowe. 
13.  At  Ardwall,  Mr  John  Johnston,  mer- 
chant in  Dumfries,  to  Jane,  daughter  of 
Robert  M'Kane,  Esq.  of  Milnbank.  1.^. 
Lord  Viscount  Clonmore,  eldest  son  of 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wicklow, 
and  grand  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Erne, 
to  Lady  Cecil  Frances  Hamilton,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Abercorn.  16.  At  Mastrick,  near  Aber- 
deen, Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Alexander 
Leith,  K.  C.  B.  to  JMaria,  eldest  daughter 
of  Dr  Thorp,  physician  in  Leeds,  York- 
shire. Lately,  in  Buckinghamshire,  Cor- 
poral Trim,  to  Miss  Nancy  Beaver,  a  re- 
spectable lady,  with  a  fortune  of  7000/. 
Wilham  Wells,  Esq.  Captain  R.  N.  to 
Lady  Jane  E.  Proby,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Carysfort.  The  Hon.  Thomas 
Stapleton,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Despencer, 
to  Maria  Wynne,  daughter  of  H.  Bankes, 
Esq.  M.  P.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  to  Lady 
Eliz.  Yorke.  Sir  Henry  WeUesley,  to 
Lady  Georgiana  Cecil,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Viscount 
jNIount  Earl,  to  Mrs  Blennerhasset.  The 
Marquis  of  Sligo,  to  Lady  Esther  Cath. 
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De  Bourg.  At  Stornoway,  the  Rev.  Si- 
mon Fraser,  minister  of  Stornoway,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr  John  Mil- 
lar. At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  William 
Dun,  Canongate,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of 
the  late  Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.  Col- 
lector of  Excise,  Edinburgh.  At  White- 
vale,  Mr  John  Mathew,  silk  mercer,  to 
Miss  Janet  Cowan,  second  daughter  of 
William  Cowan,  Esq.  At  Edinburgh, 
Mr  John  Braid,  younger  of  Ryelaw, 
Kinross-shire,  to  Miss  Christian  Heron, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr  George  Heron,  late 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service. 
March  1.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Henry 
Duncan,  sen.  aged  70,  to  Miss  Monro, 
aged  20.  The  venerable  bridegroom  has 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  his 
children  married,  and  31  of  their  off- 
spring all  doing  Avell.  4.  At  Perth,  Wil- 
liam Peddie,  Esq.  Montreal,  to  Henriet- 
ta Macinnes,  daughter  to  the  late  Dr 
Macinnes,  Crieff. — Christopher  Radcliffe 
Silvester,  Esq.  of  London,  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Munro,  of  Glasgow.  6.  Walter 
Graham,  Esq.  physician,  Dalkeith,  to 
Miss  Helen  Gray,  eldest  daughter  of  Da- 
vid Gray,  Esq.  Dalhousie.  11.  At  Edin- 
burgh, the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Wharrie,  mi- 
nister of  Symington,  to  Eliza,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Fraser, 
minister  of  Libberton.  12.  At  Edin- 
burgh, William  Robertson,  Esq.  one  of 
the  Keepers  of  the  Records  of  Scotland, 
to  Rachael  Frances,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  of  Spot- 
tiswoode.  16.  By  special  licence,  at  the 
parish  church  of  St  J\Iary-le-bone,  Lon- 
don, C.  Stephenson,  Esq.  to  Lady  Lucy 
Perry,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Limrick.  23.  At  Auchry, 
Francis  Gordon  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Troup 
and  Glenlyon,  to  Miss  Christian  Forbes 
Cumine,  eldest  daughter  of  Archibald 
Cumine,  Esq.  of  Auchry.  25.  At  Edin- 
burgh, John  Rymer,  of  Clifton-hill,  Esq. 
to  Sally,  daughter  of  INIr  Andrew  Faulds. 
— At  Huntly  Lodge,  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  to  Lady  Susan  Montague,  se- 
cond daughter  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Manchester.  27.  At  Clerkhill,  James 
Miller,  Esq.  younger  of  Chapeltown,  to 
]Miss  Jane,  youngest  tlaughter  of  Andrew 
Brown  of  Clerkhill,  Esq.  29.  ]\Ir  John 
Finlayson,  Solicitor  Supreme  Courts,  to 


Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr  William  Greig, 
Edinburgh.  Lately,  Charles  Douglas, 
Esq.  to  Lady  Isabella  Gore.  Sir  James 
Fellows,  to  Ehzabeth,  daughter  of  Jos. 
James,  Esq.  WiUiam  Cuffe,  Esq.  to 
Lady  Anna  Morice  Sherrard.  E.  B. 
Portman,  Esq.  M.  P.  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  E.  Hulse,  Bart.  Lord  Rendlesham, 
to  Anna  Sophia,  daughter  of  W.  Tatnall, 
Esq.  The  Hon.  W-  J.  Napier,  to  Miss 
Cochrane  Johnston. 

April  3.  At  Whitehill,  John  Robison, 
Esq.  late  of  Hyderabad,  to  Jean,  young- 
est daughter  of  Robert  Grahame,  Esq.  of 
Whitehill.  5.  At  Culcabock  House,  Cap- 
tain Park,  of  the  71st  regiment,  to  Ann, 
daughter  of  the  late  Arthur  Robertson, 
Esq.  of  Inches.  6.  At  Plumstead,  Lieu- 
tenant William  Miller,  of  the  royal  ar- 
tillery, eldest  son  of  Major-General  Mil- 
ler, to  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  Co- 
lonel Colebroke,  of  the  same  corps.  8. 
At  Saltcoats,  Hugh  Brown,  Esq.  younger 
of  Lawhill,  to  Marion,  only  child  of 
William  Hendrie,  Esq.  of  Barrowston. 
15.  At  Guernsey,  by  special  Ucence,  W. 
C.  Bowden,  Esq.  of  the  Queen's  regi- 
ment, to  Christiana,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Col.  WiUiam  Anstruther, 
and  niece  of  Robert  Anstruther,  Bart,  of 
Fifeshire.  17.  At  Edinburgh,  George 
Wauchope,  Esq.  to  Miss  Eliza  Ander- 
son, eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Ander- 
son, Esq.  of  Rochester. — At  Auchindin- 
ny.  Captain  James  Coutts  Crawford,  of 
the  royal  navy,  to  Miss  Jane  Inghs,  el- 
dest daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  John 
Inglis,  of  Auchindinny.  22.  At  Castle- 
semple.  Major  James  Lee,  late  of  the  92d 
regiment  of  foot,  to  Miss  Rae,  daughter 
of  John  Harvey,  Esq.  of  Castlesemple. — 
At  Glasgow,  Jas.  Gray,  Esq.  of  Auchen- 
giech,  to  Anna  Gray,  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Gray,  of  Bedcow,  Esq.  Late- 
ly, Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  Bart,  to  Miss 
Smith,  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Smith. 

May  1.  At  London,  G.  Sinclair,  Esq 
eldest  son  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Bart,  to  Catherine  Ca- 
milla, second  daughter  of  Sir  W.  Man- 
ners, Bart.  4.  In  Mackay's  Hotel,  Edin- 
burgh, J.  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Co  vent- Gar- 
den Theatre,  to  Miss  Catharine  Norton, 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Captain  Nor- 
ton, of  the  Royals.     8.  At  Edinburgh, 
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.fames  Pernberton  Morris,  Esq.  of  the 
United  States,  to  Rosa,  daughter  of  the 
3lev.  Dr  Gardiner.  11.  Lieutenant-Ge- 
jieral  Robertson,  of  Lude,  to  Margaret, 
t:ldest  daughter  of  the  late  .John  JVIen- 
ides,  Esq.  of  Culdares. — At  Walton,  near 
Bristol,  Abraham  Gray  Harford  Batters- 
l)y,  Esq.  second  son  of  the  late  John  Scan- 
(Irett  Harford,  Esq.  of  Blaise  Castle,  to 
Elizabeth  Grey,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Major-General  Dundas,  of  Fingask, 
and  niece  to  the  Earl  of  Home. — At  Lon- 
don, Sir  James  Montgomery,  of  Stan- 
hope, Bart.  M.  P.  to  Helen,  youngest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.  of 
Kinross. — The  Rev.  Charles  Hardinge, 
M.  A.  Rector  of  Crowhurst,  and  Vicar  of 
Tunbridge,  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  Har- 
dinge, to  Emily  Bradford  Callander,  se- 
cond daughter  of  the  late  Kenneth  Cal- 
lander, younger  of  Craigforth.  15.  Cap- 
tain J.  Chambers  White,  royal  navy,  to 
Charlotte  Dalrymple,  daughter  of  Gene- 
ral Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  Bart.  16.  At 
London,  the  Honourable  H.  Grey  Ben- 
net,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville,  to  Miss  Russell,  daughter  of  Lord 
W.  Russel.  25.  At  Oldfield,  Caithness, 
Captain  David  Henderson,  younger  of 
Stemster,  to  Maijory,  eldest  daughter  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Williamson,  of  Marlefield. 
Lately,  ^^iscount  Bury,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  to  Miss  Frances  Steer. 
The  Honourable  and  Reverend  G.  Ne- 
ville, son  of  Lord  Braybrooke,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Charlotte  Legge,  daughter 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  The 
Earl  of  Normanton,  to  Lady  Diana  Her- 
bert, daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
June  13.  At  Enfield  church,  county 
of  Middlesex,  Sir  Thomas  Gibson  Car- 
michael,  of  Skirling,  Bart,  to  the  Hon. 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  present 
Francis  Lord  Napier.  20.  At  Florence, 
in  the  house  and  presence  of  Lord  Burg- 
hersh,  British  Ambassador  there,  Claud 
Alexander,  Esq.  of  Ballamyle,  to  Miss 
Keatinge,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  and 
Lady  Martha  Keatinge.  21.  At  Dundas 
Street,  Edinburgh,  Charles  Ferrier,  Esq. 
accountant,  to  Miss  Christian  Montgo- 
mery.— At  the  Manse  of  West  Calder, 
Mr  Alexander  Macredie,  bookseller,  E- 
dinburgh,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  the 
late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Skelly,  of  the 
74-th  regiment  of  foot.     Lately,  at  Inver- 
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jiess,  P.  A.  Eraser,  Esq.  of  Culduthel,  to 
Jane  Anne  Catherine,  only  daughter  of 
E.  S.  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Reilig.  At  Lam;- 
both  Palace,  the  Reverend  Lcvctt  Thorn- 
ton, Esq.  of  Flintham,  Nutts,  to  Mi;  s 
Grant,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
Bart.  The  Honourable  and  Reverend 
H.  Cockayne  Cust,  to  Anna  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  Gen.  Needham.  The 
Honourable  Hayes  St  Leger,  son  of  Vis- 
count Donerraille,  to  I^dy  Charlotte 
Esther  Bernard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Bandon. 

.July  1.  At  Cilasgow,  Major-Cieneral 
Lockhart,  to  Miss  Catherine  Bogle, 
daughter  of  the  late  IMichael  Bogle,  Esq. 
there. — At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Lane,  third  son  of  Thomas  Lane,  Esq. 
of  the  Grange,  Lay  ton,  Essex,  to  Frances 
Catharine,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Sandford.  5. 
At  Tennochside,  Captain  Begbie,  82d  re- 
giment, to  IMary,  daughter  of  I^ieute- 
nant-General  Baillie.  6.  At  St  George's, 
London,  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  Henry 
Hotham,  K.  C.  B.  to  the  Jlon.  Frances 
Anne  Juliana,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  I^ord  Rous. — The  Count 
Jules  de  Polignac,  to  INIiss  Campbell, 
sister  to,  and  co-heiress  with  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Archibald  Macdonald.  8.  At  Cra- 
mond,  the  seat  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Torphichen,  John  James  Johnstone  Hope, 
Esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Johnstone 
Hope,  K.  C.  B.  and  Lady  Anne  John- 
stone Hope,  to  Alicia  Anne,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  George  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Hallhead. 
11.  At  Cheltenham,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
of  Lochnaw,  Bart,  to  Madaline,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  David  Carnegie, 
of  Southesk,  Bart. — At  Stirling,  Captain 
Hugh  Pearson,  of  Myrecairnie,  R.  N.  to 
Miss  Helen  Littlejohn,  daughter  of  Pro- 
vost Littlejohn,  Stirling. — At  IVIary-le- 
bone  Church,  Major-General  Sir  Dennis 
Pack,  K.  C.  B.  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Beres- 
ford,  daughter  to  the  late,  and  sister  to 
the  present  Marquis  of  Waterford.  18. 
At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dun- 
can Cameron,  79th  Highlander^,  to  Ka- 
tharine, eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Moubray  Hugh  Baillie, 
of  Rosehall.  23.  At  her  Ladyship's  house, 
in  Piccadilly,  the  Right  Honourable  Karl 
Paulet  to  Lady  Smith  Burges. — At  Edin- 
burgh, John  Ross,  Esq.  captain  of  his 
2k 
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Majesty's  ship  of  war  the  Driver,  to  Miss 
Christian,  daughter  of  Thomas  Adair, 
Esq.  of  Genoch,  Clerk  to  the  Signet. 
2f).  At  jMontrose,  Mr  J.  Smith,  book- 
seller there,  to  JVIiss  Magdalane  Ste- 
phens, daughter  of  the  late  IVIr  James 
Stephens,  builder,  Edinburgh.  30.  At 
Kaimes  House,  William  Lennox  Cle- 
land,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  Walter  Cle- 
land,  Esq.  to  Harriet  Erskine,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Fullerton, 
of  the  71st  regiment  of  foot..— At  Muc- 
kledale,  James  Hope  Stewart,  younger  of 
Hillhead,  to  Miss  Helen  Bell,  daughter 
of  the  late  Richard  Bell,  of  Dunnable. 
31.  At  Glasgow,  Sir  Alexander  Camp- 
bell,, of  Aberuchell,  Bart,  to  Margaret, 
youngest  dai^hter  of  the  late  Mr  Alex- 
ander Coldstream,  Crieff.  Lately,  the 
Earl  of  Kenmare,  to  Augusta  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  Bart. 

August  5.  At  Bandirran,  James  Mel- 
lish  Nairne,  Esq.  of  Dunsinnane,  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Drummond, 
Esq.  of  Gairdrum.  12.  At  Langley  Park, 
Captain  Robertson,  younger  of  Kindace, 
to' Bliss  Helen  Cruickshank,  of  Straca- 
thro,  daughter  of  the  late  Patrick  Cruick- 
shank, Es(i.  of  Stracathro.  19.  At  Edin- 
burgh, John  Macgregor,  Esq.  of  Glen- 
gyle,  to  Miss  Jane  Isabella,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Daniel  Mac- 
gTcgor,  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  service.  20.  At  the  Episcopal 
Chapel,  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  James  Hal- 
dane  Stewart,  M.  A.  son  of  the  late  Dun- 
can Stewart,  Esq.  of  Ardsheal,  and  mini- 
ster of  Percy  Chapel,  London,  to  Miss 
Mary  Dale,  daughter  of  the  late  David 
Dale,  Esq.  of  Rosebank.  26.  At  Stone- 
haven, Alexander  Low,  Esq.  of  Criggie, 
Kincardineshire,  to  Miss  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  Dr  William  Nicol,  of  Fin- 
don.  28.  At  Dysart,  Fifeshire,  Major 
Watson,  royal  marines,  to  Miss  Lucy 
Whyte.  29.  At  Enfield  Church,  the  Re- 
verend Orfeur  William  Kilvington,  A.M. 
vicar  of  Brignall,  in  the  county  of  York, 
to  the  Honourable  Mary  Margaret  Na- 
pier, eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Lord  Napier.  Lately,  at  the 
hotel  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
Alexander  Murray,  of  Broughton,  Esq. 
to  Lady  Anne  Bingham,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Lucan.     At  St  Mary's.  Church, 


in  the  Adelphi,  London,  Lord  Charles 
Bentinck,  to  Lady  Abdy. 

Sept.  2.  At  St  Martin's  Church,  John 
Constable,  Esq.  of  East  Bergholt,  Suf- 
folk, to  Miss  Bicknell,  of  Spring-garden- 
terrace.  4.  At  Stirling,  Dr  Thomas 
Thomson,  of  London,  to  Miss  Ague* 
Colquhoun,  Stirling.  5.  The  Honoura- 
ble John  Frederick  Campbell,  eldest  son 
of  Lord  Cawdor,  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Thynne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bath. — At  Greenock,  Mr  John  Mor- 
ris, of  Doun  Craig,  Cumbraes,  to  Miss 
May,  second  daughter  of  Mr  I^amont,  of 
Kerry,  Argyleshire.  12.  At  London,  the 
Right  Hon.-  J.  H.  Frere,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Errol,  of  St  James's-place.- 
13.  At  Mrs  Cuming's  house,  Queen  Street, 
Lieutenant-General  the  Hon.  John  Les- 
he,  to  IMiss  Cuming,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Cuming,  Esq.  banker  in 
Edinburgh.  18.  At  Hendon,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Sinclair,  to  Isabella,  youngest 
daughter  of  Alexander  Chatto,  Esq.  late 
of  Mainhouse,  Roxburghshire.  20.  At" 
Castle  Guthrie;  Thomas  Mylne,  Esq.  of 
Mylnefield,  to  Jane  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Guthrie,  Esq.  of  Gu- 
thrie. 25.  At  j\Iary-le-bone  Church, 
London,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
Ross,  of  the  royal  artillery,  K.  C.  B.  to 
;Miss  Graham,  of  Stonehouse,  Cumber- 
land. Lately,  at  London,  Cornelius 
Stolker,  Esq.  of  Rotterdam,  to  Miss  Jes- 
sie Douglas  Keith,  eldest  daughter  of 
James  Keith,  Esq.  of  Dundee.  At  his 
Excellency  the  British  Ambassador's  at 
Paris,  James  Drummond,  Esq.  Commis- 
sary-General, respresentative  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Barons  of  Concraig, 
hereditary  Seneschals  of  Stratherne,  to 
Miss  C.  A.  Telfer,  great  niece  to  T. 
Smollett,  Esq.  the  celebrated  author  of 
Roderick  Random.  Lieutenant-General 
the  Hon.  C.  Fitzroy,  to  Mrs  Clavering 
Savage. 

Oct.  3.  At  Edinburgh,.  Captain  James 
Stedman,  26th  foot,  to  Miss  Sophia  Mer- 
cer, only  daughter  of  the  late  James  Mer- 
cer, Esq.  of  Broomhill,  Roxburghshire. 
— At  Melville  House,  Fifeshire,  Francis 
Pym,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  Francis  Pym, 
Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Jane  Leslie  Mel- 
ville, second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Le- 
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Wfi  and  iVIel vile. — William  Sinclair,  Esq. 
ftf  Freswick,  to  Jane,  second  daughter  of 
John  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Barrock.  5.  At 
the  Manse  of  Uigg,  John  M'Kenzie,  Esq. 
Sheriff-Substitute  of  the  Island  of  Lewis, 
to  Christiana,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Hugh  Monro.  9.  At  Edinburgh,  Wil- 
liam Scott,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet,  ta 
Miss  Margaret  Duncan,  second  daughter 
of  Dr  Duncan,  sen.  10.-  At  Ardintoul, 
Kintail,  Captain  Valentine  John  Cliis- 
holm,  of  the  12th  regiment  of  foot,  to 
Miss  Anne  M'Ra,  daughter  of  Archibald 
M^Ra,  Esq.  of  Ardintoul.  11.  Under  a 
special  licence.  Sir  Robert  Gardiner,  K.B. 
to  Miss  Macleod,  daughter  of  General 
Macleod,  and  grand-daughter  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian.  15.  At  Paisley,  Charles 
J.  F.  Orr,  of  Thornley  Park,  Esq.  W.  S. 
to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Orr,  Esq, — At  Killorn,,  James 
Scott,  jun.  merchant  in  Leith,  to  Agnes, 
daughter  of  James  Fogo,  Esq.  of  Killorn. 
22.  At  Castle- Douglas,  Robert  Aber- 
cromby,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  county  of 
Banff,  to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
Samuel  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Netherlaw.  23. 
At  Bo'ness,  Dr  Robert  Briggs,  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  St  An- 
drew's, to  Jane,  second  daughter  of  John 
Burns,  Esq.  of  Bo'ness.  24.  At  Turner 
Hall,  James  William  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
younger  of  Pitrichie,  to  Georgiana,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Keith  Turner,  Esq. 
of  Turner  Hall.  30.  At  Newington,  Dr 
George  Barclay,  Aberdeen,  to  Emma, 
daughter  of  Walter  Berry,  Newington, 
near  Edinburgh.  31.  At  St  Andrews, 
James  Keay,  Esq.  advocate,  to  Miss  Eli- 
zabeth Graham,  the  third  daughter  of 
the  late  Robert  Graham,  Esq.  of  Fintry. 
Lately,  the  Earl  of  Brook  and  Warwick, 
to  lady  Monson. 

Nov.  4.  At  Clarence  Cottage,  Dum- 
fries-shire, James  Reid,  Esq.  W.  S.  to 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain Richard  Johnston  Waugh,.  5.  Ro- 
bert Shuttleworth,  of  Gawthorpe  Hall, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Esq.  to  Ja- 
net, eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Marjori- 
banks,  of  Lees,  M.  P.— At  the  Manse  of 
Rathen,  George  Watson,  Esq.  Calcutta, 
•to  Katherine  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  William  Cock,  minister  there.  7. 
At  Viewfield,  Ranald  McDonald,  Esq. 
©f  Galavie,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daugh- 


ter of  the  late  CoL  Mackintosh,  of  Mill- 
bank.  9.  At  Newbyth,  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Wauchope,  eldest  son^  of  Andrew 
Wauchope,  Esq.  of  Niddrie,  to  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Baird^ 
Esq.  of  Newbyth;  13.  At  Restalrig,  An- 
drew Thomson>  Esq,  of  the  Island  of 
Trinidad,  to  Miss  Mary  Hutchison,- 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  Hutchi- 
son, architect,  DumiVies.  15.  At  Her- 
mitage Place,  near  Edinbmrgh,  Captain- 
and  Adjutant  A.  D.  M'Laren,  of  the 
Berwickshire  militia,  to  Christian,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  John  Wright,  Heimitage 
Place.  20i  Henry  Scott  Alves,  Esq.  of 
the  India  Board,  London,  to  Margaret 
Hope,  only  daughter  of  Andrew  Inglis, 
Esq.  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh.  21.  At  Faich- 
field,  James  Mackay,  Esq.  Eden,  to  Eliza, 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Greig, 
minister  of  Longside.  22.  At  Edinburgh, 
Mr  William  Lockhart,  merchant,  Edin- 
burgh, to  Miss  Brown,  daughter  of  Jas. 
Brown,  Esq.  26.  At  North  Mains  of 
Provany  John  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Provan 
Hall,  to  Miss  Janet  Wilson,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Thornton,  Kil- 
bride. 23.  At  Dalvey,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Hay,  of  Westerton,  to  Marion,,  eldest 
daughter  of  Alexander  Macleod,,  Esq^  of 
Dalvey.  26.  Walter  Berry,  of  Newing- 
ton,. to  Miss  Ferguson,  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Ferguson,  Esq.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Late- 
ly, at  Bishop  Caundle,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  to  Harriet,  third  sister 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Somerville.  The 
Hon.  T.  Vanneck,  to  Miss  Mary-Anne 
Palmer.  Robert  Shapland  Carew,  jun. 
Esq.  M.  P.  to  Jane  Catherine,  daughter 
of  the  late  A.  Cliffe,  Esq. 

Dec.  2.  At  Dumfries,  Walter  Dick- 
son, Esq.  W.  S.  Edinburgh,  to  Marga- 
ret, daughter  of  Thomas  Goldie,  Esq.  ot 
Craigmuie.  3.  At  Loanhead,  Sir  Neil 
Menzies,  of  M€nzies,  Bart,  to  Grace  Char- 
lotte, eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Flet- 
cher Norton,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Barons 
of  Exchequer  for  Scotland.  24.  At  Dun- 
dee, Mr  Murray,  writer,  Edinburgh,  to 
Miss  Cochrane,  Dundee.  25.  At  the 
Manse  of  Newton -upon -Ayr,  Captain 
Archibald  Fullerton,  late  of  his  Majesty's 
38th  regiment  of  foot,  to  Miss  .Tarie,  eld- 
est daughter  of  the   Rer.  Dr   Peebles, 
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Lately,  at  Mount  Capper  Villa,  Madras, 
Josia  Marshall  Heath,  Esq.  to  Charlotte 
Catherine  Fraser,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  General  Charles  Fraser,  com- 
manding the  northern  division  of  the 
array  on  the  Madras  establishment.  At 
35,  Buccleuch  Place,  Charles  Short,  Esq. 
6th  dragoon  guards,  to  Miss  Agnes, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Cunninghame, 

Esq.  of  Balgounie.    Lambton,  Esq. 

to  Lady  Louisa  Grey,  daughter  of  Earl 
Grey.  T.  J.  Featherstone,  Esq.  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Wicklow.  F.  Taylor,  Esq.  to  the  Ho- 
nourable Juliana  Cavendish,  daughter  of 
Lord  Waterp£urk. 


DEATHS. 

Jan.  1.  The  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Penrhyn,  widow  of  Richard  Pennant, 
Lord  Penrhyn,  and  daughter  and  heiress 
of  General  Warburton,  of  Winnington, 
Cheshire.  3.  At  Holehouse  of  Tinwald, 
in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  Mr  William 
Dinwoodie.  He  never  felt  headache  in 
his  life,  nor  was  he  ever  confined  to  bed 
by  pain  or  sickness,  till  the  day  previous 
to  his  death. — At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dou- 
glas, widow  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral  Douglas,  of  the  5  th  dragoon  guards. 
4.  At  his  house  at  Sheepsear,  near  Leeds, 
Sir  D.  D.  D'Arcy  Molineux,  Bart.  5. 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Prevost, 
late  governor-in-chief  and  commander  of 
the  forces  in  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  in  his  49  th  year.  6.  At  War- 
saw, F.  Narodsky,  a  Polish  gentleman, 
at  the  age  of  125.  He  married  a  second 
wife  at  92,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter 
now  living.  8.  John  Dallas,  Esq.  of 
North  Newton.  10.  At  Port  Hender- 
son, Jamaica,  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
only  son  of  George  Mackenzie^  Esq.  late 
of  Rosehall.  15.  At  her  house.  North 
End,  Hampstead,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Elizabeth  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Wa- 
terford,  widow  of  the  late  and  mother  of 
the  present  Marquis. — At  Picardy  Place, 
Thomas  Wood,  Esq. — At  Bath,  in  his 
89th  year,  Henry  Harrington,  M.  D.  17. 
WilUam  Handyside,  Esq.  writer  to  the 
signet.— At  Liverpool,  in  the  75th  year 
of  his  age,  (after  a  short  illness,  and 
greatly  respected,)  Mr  Thomas  Billinge, 


proprietor  of  the  Liverpool  Advertiser.  1 8 , 
At  Edinburgh,  James  Dennistoun,  Esq.  of 
Colgrain,  convener  and  vice-lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Dumbarton,  and  colonel  of 
the  Dumbartonshire  local  militia.  20.  At 
Coldingham,  Patrick  Johnston,  Esq. — 
The  Princess  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin, 
of  the  house  of  Saxe  Weimar.  21.  The 
Princess  of  Nassau  Weilburg. — At  Kirk- 
cudbright, Archibald  Brodie,  Esq.  writer 
in  Edinburgh.  22.  At  his  house,  Pic- 
cadilly Terrace,  Sir  Drummond  Smith, 
Bart. — At  Garscube  House,  Susan  Sit- 
well,  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Sitwell, 
Esq.  24.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Helen  Ro- 
bertson, youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Robertson,  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  Edinburgh,  and  sister  of  the 
late  Principal  Robertson. — At  London, 
the  Honourable  Apsley  Bathurst,  only 
brother  of  the  Right  Honourable  Earl 
Bathurst.  27.  Samuel  Viscount  Hood, 
Admiral  of  the  Red,  and  governor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  in  his  92d  year.  28. 
At  Havelberg,  in  Prussia,  Field-INlarshal 
MoHendorff,  at  the  age  of  92.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  oldest  general  in 
Europe.  29.  At  Castlebank,  John  Ban- 
natyne,  Esq.  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 
— At  Strawberry  Hill,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  EHzabeth  Laura,  Countess  of 
Waldegrave,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age. 
SO.  Much  respected,  George  Walker,  Esq. 
late  of  Thirlstone,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  88. 

Feb.  1.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Newton, 
Esq.  of  Curriehill. — At  AUanton,  John 
Johnston,  Esq.  younger  of  Castlehill. — 
In  Dublin,  at  his  house  in  Merrion 
Square,  south,  aged  87  years  and  nine 
months,  Joshua  Viscount  Allen,  Baron 
Allen,  of  Stillorgan.  3.  Eleanor,  Vis- 
countess of  Wilton,  in  her  67th  year.-*— 
At  London,  Sir  Henry  Dampier,  Knight, 
one  of  tlie  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  4.  Richard,  Viscount  Fitzwil- 
liam,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  his 
71st  year.  5.  At  London,  after  a  tedious 
illness,  Robert  Hobart,  Earl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  8. 
The  Countess  of  St  Vincent,  aged  75. 
10.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Colquhoun, 
widow  of  Sir  George  Colquhoun,  of  Til- 
ly quhoun,  Bart.  12.  At  sea,  on  his  pas- 
sage to  India,  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler, 
Esq.  late  assistant-judge  on  the  Bengal 
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establishment,  third  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Woodhouselee. — At  his  house,  at  Fort 
William,  Colonel  John  Caineron,  Glene- 
vis,  much  and  justly  regretted.    15.  Ad- 
miral R.  M'Douall,  in  his  87th  year.  16. 
At  his  seat  at  Compton  Verney,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  the  Right  Honoura- 
ble J.  P.  Verney,  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. — At 
Cheltenham,    Sir    Wilham    Forbes,    of 
Craigievar,  Bart.     18.  At  Whitburn,  in 
the  70  th  year  of  his  age,  and  48  th  of  his 
ministry,  the  Reverend  Archibald  Bruce, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  Teacher  of 
the  Theological  Class  there.     19.  Louisa 
Grace,  Duchess  of  St  Albans,  with  her 
infant  male  son.    21.  At  Edinburgh,  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Charlotte  Dur- 
ham,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  PhiHp 
Charles  Durham,   daughter  of  the  late 
and  sister  to  the  present  Earl  of  Elgin. 
22.  Adam  Fergusson,  Esq.  L.  L.  D.  in 
his  93d  year,  formerly  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  author  of  several  esteemed 
works. — At  Perth,  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  the  Honourable  Henry  Nairn, 
son  of  the  late  John,  Lord  Nairn.    26. 
At  Merion  Square,  Dublin,  Chichester 
Skeffington,  Earl  of  Massareene,  Baron 
of  Loughneagh.  29.  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
Viscount  Boyne,  in  Ireland.     Lately,  at 
Aberdeen,  Wilham  Raitt,   Esq.  of  the 
royal  navy. 

March  5.  At  Riarchar,  in  the  county 
of  Sutherland,  Lieut.-Col.  George  Su- 
therland, in  the  94th  year  of  his  age.  6. 
At  the  Manse  of  Borgue,  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age,  and  33d  of  his  ministry, 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Smith,  late  mini- 
ster of  that  parish.  7.  At  his  house  in 
Camberwell  Grove,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  W. 
Mitchell,  K.  C.  B.  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age.  8.  At  the  Manse  of  Kinfauns,  the 
Reverend  Dr  Duff,  minister  of  that  pa- 
rish.— In  the  82d  year  of  her  age,  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Famham.  11.  At 
Hobart  House,  in  the  78th  year  of  her 
age,  Albina,  Countess  Dowager  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, dldest  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  the  Lord  Vere  Bertie,  and  re- 
lict of  George,  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 
— At  Oneida,  at  the  great  age  of  110 
years,  Skenandon,  the  Indian  chief.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  numerous  ex- 


ploits in  support  of  tlie  British  in  the 
seven  years  war.     12.   Lady  Longford, 
mother  of  the  Duchess  of  Wellington. — 
At  Lamington  Manse,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Mitchell,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age,  and  42d  of  his  mi- 
nistry.    13.    At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jean 
Warrender,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Warrender,  of  Lochend,  Bart. — At  his 
house,  Fountainbridge,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, Mr  David  Miller,  for  many  years 
teacher  of  music  in   this  city.    14.  At 
Edinburgh,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Charles 
Spink,   Esq.   of  Charlotte  Square. — At 
Calton,  Glasgow,  Serjeant  Geo.  Walker, 
aged  105. — At  Pitfour  House,  Fifeshire, 
Mrs  Skene,  of  Hallyards,  in  the  98th 
year  of  her  age. — At  his  house,  in  George 
Street,  the  Hon.  Wilham  Bailhe,  of  Pol^ 
kemmet,  late  one  of  the  Senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice.     15.  At  his  house  in 
Edinburgh,  IVIr  Alexander  Ritchie,  wri- 
ter  to  the  signet.     19.  At  Irvine,   Mr 
Hugh  Bankhead,  in  the  94th  year  of  his 
age.    20.  At  Famham,  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Lord  Charles  Beauchamp  Kerr, 
second  son  of  the  late  JVIost  Noble  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian.    22.  Lady   Catherine 
Poulett,  fourth  daughter  of  Earl  Poulett, 
in  her  21st  year.    24.  John  Courtenay, 
Esq.  a  gentleman  whose  eminent  talents, 
eloquence,  and  wit,  displayed  on  former 
occasions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
above  all  whose  political  integrity,  made 
him  justly  dear  to  all  who  had  the  hap- 
piness to  know  him.  25.  At  Edhiburgh, 
Mr  John  Craw,  writer  to  the  signet,  aged 
44.     27.  At  Ardgowan,  Dowager  Lady 
Maxwell,  of  Springkell.     3L  At  Moffat, 
Mrs  Home,  widow  of  John  Home,  au- 
thor of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  &c.  Late- 
ly, at  Mesoncomme,  department  of  Gers, 
in  France,  Joseph  Dedieu,  day-labourer, 
aged  106  years.    He  ate  but  httle  besides 
vegetables,  and  preserved  his  faculties  to 
the  last.     At  Grenada,  the  Hon.  Alex. 
Cockburn,  aged  76.     At  Banda,  in  the 
East  Indies,  David  Forbes,  Esq.  governor 
of  that  island,  and  second  son  of  the  late 
George  Forbes,   Esq.  of  Aberdeen.     At 
Exeter,  aged  81,  Admiral  Edmund  Dod. 
April  1.  Baroness  Say  and  Sele,  re- 
lict of  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Turner,  Bart.    3, 
Lady  Emily  Latouche,  wife  of  Robert 
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Latonche,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  daughter  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Clancarty. — At  the  Cape 
of  Good   Hope,   jMajor-General  Joseph 
Baird. — At  his  seat,  Puttenham,  Priory, 
Surry,  aged  76,  Samuel  Cornish,   Esq. 
Admiral  of  the  Red.   4.  In  Marlborough 
Place,  aged  66,  Rear- Admiral  (Peyton.  5. 
At  Penrith,  Stepheil  Irvine,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  101.     He  was  fifteen  years 
a  dragoon  in  the  reign  of  George  II.     7. 
At  his  house,  in  Prince's  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Lieut.-Col.  John  Cochran,  late  of 
the  2d 'battalion  of  the  Royal  Scots, — At 
\''erona,  tlae  Empress  of  Austria,  in  her 
28th  year.     11.  At  his  lodgings  in  Par- 
liament Street,  London,  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Dr  Patrick  Duigenan,  L.  L.  D. 
— At  hia  house,    George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Dr  Thomas  Hay. — At  Edinburgh, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  E.  J. 
Eyre,  of  the  Theatre- Royal.     14.  At  his 
house  in  Newcastle,  aged  76,  sincerely 
regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Ge- 
neral John  Dickson,  brother  at'  the  late 
Admiral  yV.  Dickson,   and  of  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Dickson,  Bart. — 
Riclmrd  Malone,  Lord  Sunderlin,  of  Ire-^ 
land.     T5ie  title  became  extinct  at  his 
death.    15.  Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  a  Judge 
of  the  "Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  his  68th 
year.     16.  Lord  Arthur  J.  Hen.  Somer- 
set, M.  P.  for  Monmouth,  and  brother  to 
the  Duke  of  Beaulbrt,  in  his  37th  year. 
24.  At  Malta,  General  Thomas  Murray. 
'26.    At  Langstone   Cliff  Cottage,   near 
Dawli^i,  aged  67,  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq. 
of  Hafod,  in  Cardiganshire,  Member  in 
Parliament  for  that  county.  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Custos  Rotulorum.    29.  At 
Allanbank  House,  Sir  John  Stuart,  of 
AUanbank,  Bart.  in. the  60th  year -of  his 
age. 

May  1.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James 
Moffat,  solicitor  at  law,  aged  40.  2.  At 
his  liouse.  Green  Street,  London,  George 
Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of  Warwick,  aged 
70  years.  4.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Dun- 
das,  Esq.  clerk  to  the  signet.  5.  At 
Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon.  Dowager 
Lady  Belhaven  and  StentWH.  11.  At 
Glendelvine,  John  Hagart,  of  Glendel- 
vine,  Esq.  advocate.  13.  At  her  house, 
in  Portobello,  Mrs  Scott,  of  Seabank. — 
At  Berwick,  IMrs  Cameron,  dowager  of 
Lochiel,  aged  76. — At  Auchry,  in   the 


house  of  her  daughter,  in  the  84th  year 
of  her  age,  Mrs  Robinson,  rehet  of  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  Esq.  BanflP.     14.  At  Li- 
verpool, Lieutenant- Colonel  Cochrane,  of 
the  36th  regiment,  brother  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane.    22.  At  Colzium,  Mrs  Davidson, 
wife  of  James  Davidson,  Esq.  writer  to 
the  signet.    23.  Mrs  Jane  Alder,  wife  of 
David  Hume,  Esq,  one  of  the  Principal 
Clerks  of  Session. — At  his  house.  Dun- 
das  Street,  William  Trotter,  Esq.  senior, 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. — At  Nor- 
bury,  near  Stockport,  Robert  Littlegood, 
in  his  1 08th  yean    24.  Aged  81,  Prince 
Charles  Jerome  de  Palfy,  chief  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Hungary, 
and  formerly  Supreme  ChaiKeUor  of  the 
Kingdom^ — At  his  house,  Balhedi^^  Fife- 
shire,   Sir  John  JVIalcohn,  of  Balbedie, 
Bart.      25.  At   ]\Iary   Bank,   Mrs   Ann 
Chisholm,  relict  of  Rodei-ick  Mackenzie, 
Esq;ofScotsburn. — At  iVIaryculter  House, 
near  Aberdeen,  General  the  Honourable 
William  Gordon,  of  Fy  vie,. colonel  of  the 
21st  regiment  of  foot,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age. — At  Callander,   in   Perthshire, 
Francis  JNIacnab,  Esq.  of  JMacnab,  at  the 
age  of  82.     28.  James  Buchan,  Esq.  of 
Hunting-tower,  in  the  89th  year  of  his 
age. — At  Rutherglen,  John  Galloway,  late 
of  Tanfield,  Edinburgh. — At  Carnwath 
Manse,  the  Rev.  George  Park,  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Carnwath,  in  the  87th  year  of 
his  age,  and  50th  of  his  ministry.  20.  At 
ilopetoun  House,  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Hope  Johnstone,  Earl  of  Hopetoun.    30. 
At    Blairgowrie    House,   Colonel  Allan 
Macpherson,  of  Blairgowrie.    Lately,  on 
Mark's  Hill,  in  his  105th  year,  William 
Wait,  late  of  Halloway,  and  formerly  of 
Marshfield.     He  buried  his   third  wife 
only  a  month  since.     In  the  Exe  island, 
Exeter,  JMrs  Mary  Mounce,  widow,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  103  years.     At  Neston, 
<^heshire,   at  the  advanced  age  of  106, 
William  Broughton,  one  of  the  veterans 
that  fought  at  the  battle  of  Culloden;  he 
was  an  industrious  labourer,  and  enjoyed 
good  health  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
<leath.     At  the  Hot  Wells,  .near  Bristol, 
Anne,  widow  of  Colonel  Montague,  and 
daughter   of   WilHam    and   Lady   Jane 
Courtney,  and  sister  to  the  late  Earl  o£ 
Bute.    At  Old  Windsor,  Mrs  Ferryman, 
in  her -103d  year. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  &c. 


*  June  5.  On  boeffd  his  Majesty's  ship 
Inconstant,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  of  a 
mahgnant  fever,  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
age,  Andrew  Stirhng,  Esq.  sixth  son  of 
Andrew  Stirling,  Esq.  of  DrumpeUier,  in 
the  county  of  Lanark.  6.  At  Petersburg, 
Field-Marshal  Prince  Nicholas  SoUikoff, 
a^ed  83.  7.  At  Huntly,  Lady  Ann 
Chalmers,  sister  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
■ef  Gordon.  8.  At  his  house  in  Queen 
Street,  Mayfair,  Lord  Frederick  Camp- 
bell. 11.  At  Rothsay,  Miss  Ehzabeth 
M'Cormick,  daughter  of  the  deceased 
William  M'Corraick,  Esq.  Dundas  Street, 
Edinburgh. — At  Golspie,  the  Reverend 
William  Keith,  minister  of  that  parish. 
12.  At  her  Ladyship's  house,  Merrion 
Square,  Dublin,  the  Right  Honourable 
Lady  Elizabeth  Tyne,  daughter  of  the 
late  John,  Earl  of  Aldborough,  and  sister 
<tf  the  present  Earl,  aged  86.  14.  At 
Coates  House,  near  Edinburgh,  the  Ho- 
nourable Allan  IMaconochie,  of  Meadow- 
bank,  one  of  the  Senator^  of  the  College 
©f  Justice,  one  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Justiciary,  a  Lord  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Jury  Court,  and  Vice-Pre- 
fddent  of  the  Royal  Society.  15.  At  the 
Royal  IMilitary  College,  Sandhurst,  near 
Bagshot,  Surry,  in  the  16th  year  of  her 
age,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
W.  Wallace,  one  of  the  Professors  of 
Mathematics  in  that  Institution. — In 
Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  London,  aged 
97,  the  Countess  of  Conyngham,  widow 
of  Henry,  Earl  of  Conyngham,  great  un- 
cle of  the  present  JNIarqus.  16.  In  the 
parish  of  Donaghmore,  townland  of  Dro- 
millen,  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  aged  107.  17. 
At  his  house  in  Portman  Square,  Lon- 
don, Charles  Earl  Manvers.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  and  estates  by  Charles, 
the  present  Earl  Manvers.  18.  Right 
Honourable  Lady  Mary  Parker.  21.  At 
the  Manse  of  Carmyllie,  the  Reverend 
Patrick  Bryce,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age,  and  45th  of  his  ministry.  22.  At 
Inverary,  Sir  Alex.  Maedonald  Lockhart, 
of  Lee  and  Carnwath,  Bart.  23.  At  the 
Manse  of  Wick,  in  the  79  th  year  of  his 
age,  and  53d  of  his  ministry,  the  Rev. 
Mr  William  Sutherland,  minister  of  that 
parish.  24.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Chris- 
tian Hunt,  wife  of  James  Harrowar,  Esq. 
younger  of  Inzievar,  advocate.  27.  At 
his  seat  at  West-dean,  the  Right  Hon. 


John  Lord  Selsey,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age.  30.  At  New- Abbey,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  Lieutenant- General  Robert 
Brereton. 

July  2.  Sir  John  Dyer,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  Artillery,  whose  death  was  oc- 
casioned, whilst  on  field  duty,  by  endea- 
vouring to  stop  the  carriage  of  a  brother 
officer  whose  horses  had  taken  fright  in 
the  absence  of  the  coachman.  He  was 
struck  on  the  breast  by  the  pole,  and  the 
carriage  ran  over  him. — At  Green  Merse, 
Mr  John  Kerr,  farmer  there,  aged  78, 
much  regretted.  3.  At  Mayville,  Ayr- 
shire, Miss  Susanna  Baillie,  daughter  of 
the  late  Hugh  Baillie,  Esq.  of  JMonkton, 
in  the  91st  year  of  her  age. — Lieutenant- 
General  the  Honourable  Sir  Bridges  Tre- 
cothick  Henniker,  Bart,  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Henniker.  4.  At  Paris,  of  an  apo- 
plectic attack,  Arthur  Annesley,  Earl  of 
Mountnorris,  aged  72. — At  Calgrath,  his 
seat  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  in  his 
T9th  year,  Richard  Watson,  the  Right 
Reverend  Lord  Bishop  of  LandafT,  D.  D. 
regius  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge;  formerly  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Trinity  college,  as  well  as 
professor  of  chemistry  to  the  university. 
— The  Reverend  William  Paterspn,  mi- 
nister of  Logie  Buchan,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age,  and  42d  of  his  ministry.  5. 
At  St  Cloud,  near  Paris,  Mrs  Jordan,  a 
celebrated  actress,  considered  as  unrival- 
led on  the  English  stage  for  perfect  na- 
ture with  arch  simplicity  in  «omic  cha- 
racters. With  foibles  in  her  conduct, 
she  possessed  a  generous  and  benevolent 
heart.  6.  At  Bath,  aged  85,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Webster,  D.  D.  minister  of  the 
EstabUshed  Church  of  Scotland.  7.  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan,  whose  character 
and  talents  have,  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  kept  him  in  the  eye  of  the  public 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  of 
his  time.  He  was  born  in  1751,  at  or 
near  Dublin,  and  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Thomas  Sheridan,  known  for  his  powers 
of  declamation  as  an  actor,  and  as  a  suc- 
cessful instructor  in  elocution.  12.  At 
Newington,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Drummond 
Mary  Macgregor,  vfife  of  John  Macgrc- 
gor,  Esq.  cashier  of  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Scotland.  13.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age,  52d  of  his  ministry, 
and  34th  of  his  episcopate,  the  Right 
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Reverend  John  Skinner,  senior  bishop, 
and  primus  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland.  16.  LieuU-Colonel  Alexander 
Grant,  of  Redcastle.  22.  At  Wilton,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  116  years,  Mary  Madden.  23.  Mrs 
Hamilton,  the  authoress  of  so  many  use- 
ful and  interesting  works.  She  had  been 
for  some  time  in  a  declining  state  of 
liealth,  and  was  advised  to  go  to  Bath ; 
she  took  Harrowgate  in  her  way,  but  ha- 
ving there  become  worse,  she  was  unable 
to  proceed  farther,  and,  after  lingering 
for  some  weeks,  expired  on  Tuesday  the 
23d.  She  was  well  known  as  the  au- 
thoress of  a  work  on  Education — of  jVIo- 
dern  Philosophers — Life  of  Aggrippina — 
Glenburnie,  and  other  productions. — The 
great  scope  of  all  her  writings  was  the 
improvement  of  the  heart  and  conduct. 
25.  Wilham  Hunter,  Esq.  of  Glenor- 
miston. — At  Nairn,  aMajor  J.  G.  King,  of 
the  Portuguese  service.  28.  At  Thorn- 
hill,  the  Rev.  James  Pattison,  minister 
of  the  Associate  Congi'egation  there,  in 
the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and  38th  of  his 
ministry.  Lately,  at  Tolcross,  near  Glas- 
go^v,  James  Dunlop,  Esq.  late  of  Gai-n- 
kirk,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  At 
jMount  Pleasant,  Cheltenham,  General 
Cunningham.  Aged  105,  Mrs  Noon. 
She  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  born  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  resided  many 
years  in  St  Mary's  Hospital,  Leicester. 

Aug.  1.  At  Eotheringham,  Peter  Fo- 
theringham,  Esq.  advocate.  2.  At  Dean- 
haugh,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Cor- 
rie,  relict  of  Hugh  Corrie,  Esq.  writer  to 
the  signet.  3.  James  Barnet  JM'Barnet, 
teacher  in  Edinburgh,  aged  82  years.  5. 
At  Smyliam  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Honeyman,  of  Armadale  and  Graem- 
say,  Bart.  Robert  Dundas  Macqueen, 
Esq.  of  Braxfield.  7.  At  Longtown,  aged 
about  90,  Mary  Little,  commonly  called 
Maroit  the  lied,  a  character  well  known 
in  the  north  of  Cumberland.  9,  At  Max- 
weUton  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert 
Lawrie,  Bart.  Walter  Ross  Monro,  Esq. 
:\I.D.  late  President  of  the  IMedical 
Board,  Bengal.  10.  At  Haigh-Hall,  in 
Lancashire,  the  Countess  of  Balcarras. 
13.  At  Forthar,  in  Fife,  after  a  few  hours 
illness,  IMrs  Janet  Blyth,  of  Kininmouth, 
spouse  of  David  Lister,  writer  to  the 
signet.     15.  At  his  seat,  Heveningham 


Hall,  Suffolk,  in  his  71st  year,  Lord 
Huntingfield. — At  Windsor,  in  his  49th 
year.  Captain  John  Kirkpatrick,  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  ship  the  Hen- 
ry Addington.  He  was  descended  from 
a  collateral  branch  of  the  Kirkpatricks  of 
Closeburn,  Dumfries-shire.  Left  early  in 
life  an  orphan,  he  received  from  a  noble- 
minded  friend  of  his  deceased  father,  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent,  united  with  the 
services  of  the  warmest  patrotiage.  P'rom 
his  nautical  skill  in  the  line  he  was  en- 
gaged in,  his  intellectual  endowments, 
and  his  spirited  conduct  under  emergen- 
cies, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  he 
had  pursued  his  fortune  in  the  British 
navy,  he  might  have  arisen  to  the  first 
honours  of  the  profession ;  but  his  fate 
ordained  him  to  acquire  independence  in 
another  way,  and  he  used  the  advantages 
of  it  upon  occasions,  when  his  charity  or 
liis  friendship  were  called  upon,  with  un- 
bounded liberality.  He  bore  a  long  and 
severe  illness  with  patience  and  fortitude, 
supporting  himself  under  the  most  acute 
sufferings  with  a  resignation  and  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  dispensations,  that 
were  truly  exemplary.  He  was  constant- 
ly attended  with  affectionate  soHcitude 
by  one  or  other  of  his  friends ;  and,  al- 
though he  had  not  one  near  family  con- 
nection, he  was  never  left  a  day  without 
some  valuable  character  about  him  among 
those  who  regarded  him.  On  his  side, 
no  sickness  or  suffering  made  him  ever 
unmindful  of  that  accommodation  he  felt 
due  to  those  who  attended  him,  and 
which  had  marked  his  character  through 
life.  He  constantly  preserved  through  his 
illness  the  sentiments  of  liberahty,  gene- 
rosity, gratitude,  and  feeling,  which  had 
particularly  distinguished  his  dawn  of 
life,  and  seemed  to  beam  forth  with  in- 
creased fervour  to  the  very  close  of  his 
existence.  17.  At  Rennes,  in  France, 
Sir  William  Codrington,  Bart,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age. — At  the  early  age 
of  24,  Alexander  Simpson,  Esq.  of  Colly- 
hill. — At  York  Street,  Portman  Square, 
London,  Lady  Susan  Chnton,  wife  of 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
G.  C.  B.  and  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss 
and  jNIarch.  19.  At  her  house,  Mait- 
land  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Drummond,  widow  of  Patrick  Drum- 
mond,  Esq.  of  Comrie.    23.  At  St  Vin* 
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mt's,  Charles  ]\Iacdowall,  Esq.  of  Park- 
lill.     27.  At  Innerwick,  the  Rev.   Mr 

|John  Harvie,  minister  of  Innerwick.  28. 

tAt  the  manse  of  Arrochar,  the  Rev.  John 
fillespie. — At  Newton-Aird,  James  Gil- 
christ, Esq.  writer  to  the  signet.    29.  At 
'lis  housB  at  Worthy,  near  Winchester, 
Admiral  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  Bart,  in  his 

SBih  year,  of  a  mortification.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  son. 
Captain  Ogle,  of  the  navy. — At  Glen- 
carse,  ]Miss  Hunter,  of  Glencarse. — In 
the  island  of  Tyree,  Argyleshire,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  94  years,  IMrs  Julian 
Maclean,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  Charles 
Crawford.  Lately,  at  Heavitree,  Devon- 
shire, Robert  Cameron,  aged  24,  third 
son  of  Robert  Cameron,  Esq.  Glenesk. 
At  Caherily,  county  of  Limerick,  aged 
106  years,  Mary  Punch.  In  Roxburgh- 
shire, Mr  Robert  Elliot,  aged  98  years. 
At  his  house.  Comber,  Ireland,  Mr  Jas. 
Riddle,  in  the  102d  year  of  his  age,  lea- 
ving behind  him  near  70  children,  grand 
and  great-grandchildren.  Near  Havre, 
in  France,  !RIrs  Robert  Heathcote,  who 
was  a  few  years  ago  the  fascinating  Miss 
Serle.  In  Chesterfield  Street,  May-Fair, 
Loudon,  Miss  Catherine  Walpole,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Honourable  Thomas  Wal- 
pole. At  Brucefield  House,  Clackman- 
nanshire, John  Dalgleish,  student,  aged 
14,  eldest  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Dalgleish,  of  Dalbeath,  much  and  de- 
servedly regretted. 

Sept.  1.  On  board  his  Majesty's  ship 
Glasgow,  Mr  John  Eaird,  midshipman, 
third  son  of  Robert  Baird,  Esq.  of  New- 
byth,  in  consequence  of  his  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  late  action  at  Algiers.  6. 
Dowager  Countess  D' Alton.  7.  At  his 
house,  Soutli  Parade,  Doncaster,  Thomas 
Ruddiman  Steuart,  M.  D.  son  of  the  late 
James  Steuart,  Esq.  St  Andrew's  Square, 
Edinburgh.  10.  Samuel  Osborne,  Esq. 
Admu-al  of  the  Blue,  aged  62.  11.  At 
Little  Fithie,  Angus-shire,  David  Do- 
nald, Esq.  late  of  Hanover,  Jamaica.  12. 
At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Lindsay  Carnegie, 
of  Boy  sack.  15.  At  Whitelaw,  Mr  John 
Walker,  merchant,  and  for  many  years 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh. — 
At  Dunbar,  in  the  65tli  year  of  his  age, 
William  Wightman,  M.  D.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edin- 
burgh.    16.  At  his  house  at  Ealing,  in 


his  70th  year.  Sir  James  Wright,  Bart. 
IB.  Philip  d'Auvergne,  Prince  de  Bouil- 
lon, Vice-Admiral  of  the   Red,  in  his 
81st  year.     19.  Mrs  Maxwell,  daughter 
of  the  late  Honourable  Edward  Bouverife, 
and  wife  of  William  Maxwell,  Esq. — At 
Frankville,  near  Ayr,  Lieu  tenant- Colonel 
Francis  Cunynghame,  of  Cloncaird,  late 
of  the  Coldstream  regiment  of  guards, 
and  Deputy-Governor  of  Hidl. — At  Ea- 
glesham,  the  Rev.  William  Findlay,  mi- 
nister of  that  parish,  in  the  66th  year  of 
1ms  age,  and  36th  of  his  ministry.     20. 
At  St  Ann's  near  Leeds,  Jane,  wife  of 
John  Carr,  Esq.  and  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Honourable  James  Erskine,  Lord 
Alva.     22.  At  his  seat  at  Horton,  Nor- 
thamptonshire,   Sir    Robert    Gunning, 
Bart.   K.  B.     24.   At  Plymouth,  John 
JNIanley,  Esq.  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red. 
25.   At  Hastings,  Alexander  M'Kenzie, 
Esq.  brother  of  Colonel  Colin  M'Kenzie, 
Surveyor-General  of  Bengal.   26.  At  Ir- 
vine, John  Millar,  in  the  92d  year  of  his 
age,  and  67th  of  marriage. — Mr  Alder- 
man Coldham,  of  Nottingham.     27.  At 
Edinburgh,  Agnes,  third  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  minister  of  St 
George's  Church,  aged  twelye  years. — At 
Merton,  of  a  paralytic  disorder,  Mr  Ebe- 
nezer   Robertson,    at  the  great  age  of 
92^   years.      30.    At   Breamore   House, 
Hants,  Sir  Edward  Hulse,   Bart,   aged 
72. — In  Pembroke  Street,  Plymouth,  at 
the  advanced   age  of    104  years,    Mrs 
Martha  Evans. — At  Old  Walker,   near 
Newcastle,  Mrs  Jane  Jowsey,  at  the  ex- 
traordinary age  of  104.     Lately,  at  Lon- 
don, Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  Essing- 
ton,  K.  C.  B.     At  Barn  wood  Court,  Ro- 
bert Morris,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  one  of  his 
]Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Glou- 
cester. 

Oct.  1.  At  the  Manse  of  Madderty, 
the  Rev.  James  Ramsay,  minister  of  that 
parish.  4.  At  her  house  in  Gayfield 
Square,  Miss  Hamilton,  of  Spitalhaugh. 
6.  At  Picardy  Place,  Matilda  Jane,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald  Lockhart,  Bart.  7.  At  his  house, 
in  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mungo 
Fleming,  Esq.  8.  At  Croydon,  near 
London,  John,  eldest  son  of  John  Patti- 
son,  Esq.  advocate,  Edinburgh. — At  the 
Manse  of  Dornoch,  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  39  th  year  of  his  mini- 
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stry,  the  Rev.  John  Bethune,  D.  D.  mi- 
nister of  Dornoch.  9.  At  Parson's-green^ 
(ieorge  Mitchell,  Esq.  cashier  of  the  Roy- 
al Bank  of  Scotland.     11.  John  Joseph 
Blake,    Lord   Wallscourt.     14.    General 
Thomas  Bland,  General  of  his  Majesty's 
forces,  and  Colonel  of  his  Majesty's  ,5th 
regiment   of  dragoon   guards.      16.    In 
Barbadoes,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  James 
Leith,  Governor  of  that  island.     17.  At 
her  house,  Ashley-lodge,  Surrey,  after  a 
few  days  illness,  in  her  86th  year,  the 
Dowager   Lady    Fletcher,    relict   of  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher,  Bart,  of  Clea-hall.     19. 
At   Islay  House,    Walter  Campbell,  of 
Shawfield,    Esq.     21.    William    Lygon, 
Earl  Beauchamp,  in  his  67th  year,     26. 
At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Wright, 
aged  84,  relict  of  Alexander  Brown,  Esq. 
of  Mavisbank,  Airdrie.  27.  At  Old  Aber- 
deen,  Miss  Margaret   Leslie,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Leslie  of 
King's  College.  28.  At  Pollockshaws,  Mr 
David  Wilkie,  senior,  aged  81.     29.  At 
Forres,   Captain   Patrick  Grant,  late  of 
the  Royal  Scots. — At  Cheltenham,  Ma- 
jor-General Sir  George  Holmes,  K.  C.  B. 
of  the  Bombay  establishment. — At  the 
Manse  of  Cabrach,  the  Rev.  John  Gor- 
don.    30.  Frederick  AVilliam  I.  King  of 
Wurtemberg.     Lately,  at  Chirton,  near 
North  Shields,  in  his  lOOdth  yea^j,  Mr 
William  Elliot. 

Nov.  1.  At  his  house  in  Frederick 
Street,  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  advocate,  lec- 
turer on  conveyancing. — At  Aix,  in  the 
south  of  France,  Margaret  Stuart  Rae, 
eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
David  Rae  of  Eskgrove,  Bart. — At  Ness- 
fiide,  Angus  Mackintosh,  of  Holm,  Esq. 
2.  At  Dunfermline,  the  Rev.  John  P'er- 
nie.  8.  At  Barrosa  Place,  Perth,  Mrs 
Rennie,  relict  of  the  deceased  John  Ran- 
nie,  Esq.  Drummond  Park.  14.  At  his 
seat,  Catcomb  House,  Hampshire,  Ad- 
miral Sir  Roger  Curtis. — At  Dalginross, 
in  the  parish  of  Comrie,  Catherine  Gow, 
aged  92  years.  15.  At  Darnick,  James 
Usher,  Esq.  of  Toftfield,  aged  78  years. 
17.  At  Barbavilla,  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, Ireland,  the  Right  Honourable  Pa- 
trick Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon  and 
Baron  of  Kilkenny  West.  18.  John 
Kirkcaldy,  Esq.  of  Amelia  Bank,  near 
Dundee.  20.  At  Braehead  of  Auchen- 
down,  Mr  John  M'Innes,  in  the  8oth 


year  of  his  age.  21.  At  Glasgow,  John 
Wyld,  Esq.  agent  for  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Scotland  there.  23.  Nicholas 
Garvey,  Esq.  of  TuUy,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  at  the  advanced  age  of  107  years. 
25.  At  Mungall,  near  Falkirk,  Michael 
Ramsay,  Esq.  of  IMungall.  26,  At  Leith, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  William  Sib- 
bald,  Esq.  formerly  of  Liverpool.  27. 
Mr  Wilham  Livingstone,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  94.  30.  At  Glencorse,  James  Fin- 
lay,  Esq.  late  of  Bogside,  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age. — At  Crossbill,  John  How, 
Esq.  of  Damtown,  in  the  86th  year  of 
his  age.  Lately,  at  Biggar,  INIr  George 
Cuthbertson,  aged  91  years.  At  Chelsea, 
aged  73,  JMr  J.  Kent,  surgeon  :  He  ac- 
companied Captain  Cook  round  the  world 
in  1774.  At  the  manse  of  Foulis,  the 
Rev.  John  Murray,  of  Arbennie,  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  50th  of  his 
ministry. 

Dec  1.  At  Clifton  in  her  62d  year, 
Mrs  Hamilton,  wife  of  General  Hamil- 
ton of  Dalziel  and  Orbiston.  2.  At  her 
house  in  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Craigie,  relict  of  the  late  David  Craigie, 
Esq.  of  Dumbariiie.  3.  At  Glasgow,  of 
the  wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  Lieutenant  John  Anderson, 
of  the  38th  regiment  of  foot,  brother  of 
the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Inglis  Ha- 
milton of  the  Scots  Greys,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  9,  At  Edinburgh, 
Thomas,  the  son  of  Alexander  Munro, 
Esq.  11.  Lady  Catharine  Murray,  wi- 
dow of  W.  J,  Murray,  Esq.  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Galloway. — At  his  seat. 
Grange  Hall,  near  Rotheram,  the  Right 
Hon.  Richard  Howard,  Earl  Effingham, 
F.  S.  A.  15.  Charles  Stanhope,  Earl 
Stanhope,  in  his  64th  year.  16.  At  Nice, 
in  the  33d  year  of  her  age,  Mary,  wife  of 
Rear-Admiral  Foote,  and  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Admiral  Philip  Patton. — At 
Greenhead,  Roxburghshire,  Geo.  Currie, 
Esq.  advocate.  20.  At  Auchloury,  Mrs 
Isobel  Seton,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Seton,  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
Communion  in  Forfar,  in  the  94th  year 
of  her  age. — At  Balbithan,  Miss  H.  Gor- 
don Forbes,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Skellater  and 
Balbithan.  21.  At  Airdlamont,  John 
Lamont,  Esq.  of  Lamont.  22.  At  Kirk- 
caldy, John  Briggs,  Esq.  late  of  Methill, 
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rrifeshire. — At  Naughton,  James  Mori- 
I  son,  Esq.  of  Naughton.  29.  Captain  Fre- 
I  tlerick  Campbell,  son  of  the  late  Sir  James 
I  Campbell,  Bart,  of  Aberuchill.     30.  At 
'    her  house,  George's  Square^  Mrs  Mary 
Stephen,  relict  of  Sir  John  Nicoll,  Esq. 
late  of  Alloa.     Last  spring,  Robert  Sem- 
ple,  Esq.  Governor  in  Chief  of  Rupert's 
Land,  Hudson's  Bay,  author  of  several 
valuable  and  well-known  works,  recently 
published;  and  in  the  month  of  July 
last,  during  a  severe  gale  of  wind,  lost  off 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Plate,  Mr  Thomas 
Scrapie,  of  the  Ship  Prince  Regent,  Cap- 
tain Burdon,  of  London,  sons  of  Mr  Ro- 


bert Semple,  Greenhead,  Glasgow.  Late- 
ly, in  South  Cumberland  Street,  Dubhn, 
aged  67,  after  a  painful  and  tedious  ill- 
ness, which  he  bore  with  Christian  resig- 
nation, Peter  Urbani,  Professor  of  Music, 
a  native  of  Milan  in  Italy,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 
At  his  cottage,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford  Mountains,  near  Four-Mile- Water, 
at  an  advanced  age.  General  Grice  Bla- 
keny,  colonel  of  the  fourth  royal  veteran 
battalion.  At  Maynouth,  in  the  county 
of  Armagh,  Mr  Arthur  O'Neill,  Professor 
of  the  Irish  Harp,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
90  years. 


PRINCIPAL  APPOINTMENTS  and  PROMOTIONS^ 
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Jan.  Rear- Admiral  Penrose  ;  Colonel 
Sir  l\.  Le  Poer  French  ;  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Sir  Jos.  Cairncross,  knights-com- 
manders of  the  bath. 

A.  St  John  Baker,  consul-general  in 
the  United  States. 

Lieutenant-Geqeral  Sir  Robert  Brown- 
rigg,  a  baronet. 

Colonel  James  Bathurst,  governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

J.  R.  Mathews,  Esq^  consul  at  Cadiz. 
Hon.  and  Rev.  ]\Ir  Hobart,  dean  of 
Windsor. - 

Walter,  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory, 
Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Londonderry,  Marquis 
of  Londonderry. 

Henry  Benton,  Earl  Conyngham,  IMar- 
quis  Conyngham. 

Charles  John,  Vise  Mountjoy,  Earl  of 
Blessington. 

Richard,  Vise.  Ban  try.  Earl  of  Bantry. 
Richard,  Baron  Cahir,  Earl  of  Glen- 
gall. 

John  Baker  Holroyd,  Baron  Sheffield, 
Earl  of  Sheffield. 

Lodge  Evans,  Baron  Frankfort,  Vis- 
count Frankfort. 

Richard,  Baron  Adaire,  Vise.  Mount 
Earl. 

William,  Baron  Ennismore,  Viscount 
Ennismore  and  Listowel. 

John  Prendergast,  Baron  Kiltarton, 
Viscount  Gort. 

Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  admiral ;  Banastre 
Tarleton,  general ;  John  Floyd,  general ; 
baronets. 

Major-General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  a 
knight-commander  of  the  bath. 

James  Allan  Park,  Esq.  a  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas. 


Lieutenant-General  Sir  Coape  Sher- 
brooke,  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova-Scotia,,  and  the  islands  of  Prince 
Edward  and  Cape  Breton. 

Duke  of  Richmond,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Sussex. 

Admiral  Sir  Richard  King,  command- 
er-in-chief in  the  East  Indies. 

Sir  J.  Colpoys,  governor  of  Greenwich 
Hospital. 

George  Snowley  Holroyd,  Esq.  a  judge 
of  the  King's  Bench. 

Feb.  J.  Buchanan,  Esq.  British  con- 
sul at  New  York. 

W.  Dawson,  Esq.  British  consul  in 
Maryland. 

JNIiijor-General  Sir  Frederick  -Phillips 
Robmson,  governor  of  Tobago. 

Major-General  Sir  Geo.  William  Ram- 
say, governor  of  Antigua  and  Montser- 
rat. 

Thomas  Probyn,  Esq.  governor  of  St 
Christopher,  Nevis,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Major-General  Phineas  Riall,  governor 
of  Grenada. 

P.  Savage,  Esq.  British  consul  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

INIarquis  of  Salisbury,  and  Earl  of 
Chichester,  joint  postmasters. 

March.  Right  Hon.  Baron  Exmouth, 
a  knight  grand  crpss  of  the  bath. 
Lieut.-Col.  Gough,  a  knight. 
John  Davidson,  Esq.  consul  at  New 
Orleans. 

Jasp.  Waring,  Esq.  consul  at  Valencia. 
Admiral  Pickmore,  governor  of  New- 
foundland. 

April.  Major-Gen.  H.  Mackey  Gor- 
don, lieutenant-governor  of  Jersey. 
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Major-General  Henry  Baylcy,  lieute- 
nant-governor of  Guernsey. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Hen.  Lewis  Hobart, 
D.  D.  dean  of  Windsor,  and  register  of 
the  order  of  the  garter. 

Lord  Napier,  commissioner  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. 

Admiral  Sir  C.  Tyler,  knight-com- 
mander to  the  order  of  the  bath. 

May.  Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe-Co- 
bourg,  a  general  in  the  army. 

Sir  Graham  Moore,  a  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty. 

Sir  Philip  Ch.  Durham,  and  Sir  E. 
W.  C.  Richard  Owen,  knights-com- 
manders of  the  order  of  the  bath. 

Lord  F.  Somerset,  secretary  of  embas- 
sy to  the  Court  of  France. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Prince 
of  Saxe-Cobourg,  field-marshals. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg  and  Sir  J. 
Abercrombie,  knights  grand  crosses  of 
the  Bath. 

The  Earl  of  Clancarty,  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  the  Netherlands. 

June.  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning,  Vise 
Castlereagh,  Earl  Bathurst,  Vise.  Sid- 
mouth,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Right  Hon. 
N.  Vansittart,  Baron  Teigmouth,  Vis- 
count Lowther,  Right  Hon.  John  Sulli- 
van, Lord  Apsley,  Lord  Binning,  Right 
Hon.  W.  Sturges  Bourne,  commissioners 
for  the  affairs  of  India. 

Reverend  Dr  Stanser,  bishop  of  Nova- 
Scotia. 

Gibbs  Crawford  Antrobus,  Esq.  secre- 
tary of  legation  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

General  R.  A.  Seymour,  governor  and 
commander  of  St  Lucia. 

Sir  H.  Russel,  member  of  the  privy 
council. 

Marquis  of  Hertford,  lord-lieutenant 
of  Warwickshire. 

July.  General  Sir  G.  Drummond, 
Admiral  Sir  S.  Pellew,  and  Major-Gene- 
ral Sir  S.  Beckwith,  knights-commanders 
of  the  Bath. 

Admiral  Lord  Exmouth  and  Admiral 
Gambler,  knights  grand  crosses  of  the 
bath. 

Earl  of  Hopetown,  lieutenant  of  Lin- 
lithgowshire. 


Right  JTon.  J.  M'Mahon,  receiver-ge- 
neral of  t]ie  duchy  of  Cornwall. 

Major-Getieral  Bloomfield,  secretary 
to  the  same. 

Archibald  Gordon,  Esq.  consul  at 
Havre. 

Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  bishop  of 
Landaff. 

Earl  of  Dalhousie,  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  province  of  Nova-Scotia. 

Aug.  Hon.  John  Meade,  consul-gene- 
ral in  Spain. 

Gilbert  Robertson,  Esq.  consul  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  James  Bontein, 
a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber. 

Lord  Algernon  Percy,  created  Baron 
Prudhoe. 

Sept.  Thomas  Turner,  Esq.  consul  at 
Ragusa  and  Cattaro. 

Thomas  W.  Richards,  Esq.  consul  at 
Nantes. 

A.  Gibson,  Esq.  consul  at  Dantzic. 

Baroness  Lucas,  created  Countess  de 
Grey. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gleig,  primate  of 
the  episcopal  church  in  fv^otland. 

Lord  Exmouth  created  a  viscount. 

Rear -Admiral  i\Iilne,  knight -com- 
mander of  the  bath. 

T.  Fonblanque,  Esq.  consul  at  Dunkirk. 

F.  Lascelles,  Esq.  consul  at  L'Orient.  | 

S.  L.  Jenkins,  Esq.  consul  at  Bayonne. 

Baron  von  de  Capellen,  vice-admiral 
under  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  ho- 
norary knight-commander  of  the  bath. 

Right  Hon.  Robert  Liston,  knight 
grand  cross  of  the  bath. 

Oct.  W.  Edward  Powell,  Esq.  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Cardiganshire. 

Fred.  Lindeman,  Esq.'  consul-general 
in  Sicily. 

Adolphus  Palucedo,  Esq.  consul  in 
Corsica. 

Nov.  Rev.  Dr  Kaye,  divinity  professor 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

J.  Parke,  Esq.  consul  in  the  Roman 
States. 

Dec.  EarlofMoira,  created  Marquis 
of  Hastings. 

Major-General  Sir  David  Ochterlony, 
Bart,  knight  grand  cross  of  the  bath. 

Lord  Combermere,  captain-general  and 
commander-in-chief  of  Barbadoes, 
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SHERIFFS^  Somersetshire,  John  Goodfood,  of  Yeo- 
vil, Esq. 

Appointed  by  the  Pj-ince  Regent  in  Coun-  Staffordshire,   John  Smith,  of  Great 

oil,  for  the  Year  1816.  Fenton,  Esq. 

County  of  Southampton,  John  Mo- 
Bedfordshire,    Henry    Brandreth,    of  rant,  of  Brok^nhurst,  Esq; 
Houghton  Regis,  Esq.  Suffolk,  Sir  Charles  Blois,  of  Cock- 
Berkshire,  Richard   Powlett  Wrighte  field  Hall,  Bart. 
Benyon,  of  Englefield,  Esq.  Surrey,  B.  Barnard,  of  Hami  Common, 

Buckinghamshire,    Thomas    Tyring-  Esq. 

ham  Barnard,  of  Nether  Winchinden,  Sussex,  John  Ingram,  of  Rottingdean, 

Esq.  Esq. 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdonshire,  John  Warwickshire,  W.  Holbeche,  of  Fam- 

Whitby  Quintin,  of  Hatley  St  George,  borough,  Esq. 

JCsq.  Wiltshire,  John  Hussey,  of  New  Sa- 

Cheshire,  Samuel  Aldersey,  of  Alder-  rum,  Esq. 

sey,  Esq.^  Worcestershire,  Joseph  Lea,   of  the 

Cumberland,  William  Brown,  of  Tal-  Hill,  Esq. 

lantyre-Hall,  Esq.  Yorkshire,  Richard  Oliver  Gascoigne, 

Derbyshire,   John  Peel,  of  the  Pas-  of  Parlington,  Esq. 
tures,  Esq.^ 

Devonshire,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  of  SOUTH  WALES. 
Youlston,  Esq. 

Dorsetshire,  John  Herbert  Browne,  of  Caermarthenshire,  John  Colby,  of  Pen- 

Weymouth,  Esq.  nywern,  Esq.. 

Essex,  Nicholas  Pearce,  of  Lough  ton,  Pembrokeshire,  H.  Mathias,  of  Fern- 

Esq.  hill,  Esq. 

Gloucestershire,  DMiielJohn  Niblett,  Cardiganshire,Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Coed- 

of  Harefield,.  Esq^  more,  Esq. 

Hertfordshire,  Kingsmill  Evans,  of  the  Glamorganshire,  Henry  John  Grant, 

Hill,  Esq.  of  GnoU  Castle,^  Esq. 

Herts,  Daniel  Giles,  of  Youngsbury,  Breconshire,  Edward  Kendal,  of  Dany 

Esq.  Park,  Esq. 

Kent,  Alexander  Evelyn,,  of  St  Clerc,  Radnorshire,    Sir  Harford  Jones,  of 

Esq.  Boultibrook,  Bart. 

Leicestershire,  Charles  W.  Pochin,  of 

Barkby,  Esq.  NORTH  WALES. 

Lincolnshire,  Nevile  King,  of  Ashby, 

Esq.  Merionethshire,  Thomas  Duckinfield 

Monmouthshire,  Sir  Henry  Protheroe,  Ashley,  of  Cwmllecoidiog,  Esq. 

of  Lantarnam  Abbey,  Knight.  Carnarvonshire,   T.  Burrow,  of  Be- 

Norfolk,  Sigismund  Traffbrd  South-  narth,  Esq. 

well,  of  Wroxam,  Esq,  Anglesey,  Robert  Bulkeley,  of  Gro- 

Northamptonshire,  Sir  James  I^ang-  nant,  Esq. 

ham,  of  Cottisbrooke,  Bart.  Montgomeryshire,    Thomas    Watkin 

Northumberland,   Matthew   Bell,    of  Youde,  of  Clogfan,  Esq. 

Woolsington,  Esq.  Denbighshire,  Edward   Edwards,    of 

Nottinghamshire,    Sir  Robert   Howe  Cerrig  Llwydion,  Esq. 
Bromley,  of  East  Stroke,  Bart.  Flintshire,  George  Boscawen,  of  Mar- 
Oxfordshire,  John  Phillips,  of  Cul-  ford,  Esq. 
ham,  Esq. 

Rutlandshire,  John  C.  Gilson,  of  Ber-  Appointed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
ley,  Esq. 

Shropshire,   Sir  Thomas  Joh»   Tyr-  Cornwall,  Sir  Arscott  Ourry  Moles- 

whitt  Jones,  of  Stanley,  Bart.  worth,  of  Pencarrow,  Bart. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

FROM  MARCH  1816,  TO  MARCH  1817. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  Farmcr*s  Mairazlne ;  a  Periodical  Work,  exclusively  devoted  to  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Aflfl^irs.  (Published  Quarterly.)  No.  LXVI.  LXVIL  LXVIII.  LXIX. 
Vol.  XVI  r.     3s  each. 

The  Agricultural  State  of  the  Kingdom  in  February,  March,  and  April  1816;  being 
the  Volume  printed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  subsequently  suppressed.     15s 

The  System  of  Farming  practised  at  Teston,  in  Kent.     Is 

Observations  on  a  New  Mode  of  Stacking  Corn,  peculiarly  adapted  to  Wet  Sea- 
sons, recommending  a  plan  successfully  practised,  by  which  Corn  may  be  stacked 
with  advantage  soon  after  being  cut  down.  By  William  Anderson,  Farmer^  Angus- 
shire.     Is  6d 


ANTIQUITIES; 

Monastic  and  Baronial  Remains,  with  other  Interesting  Fragments  of  Antiqnity,  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  By  G.  J  Parkyns,  Esq.  2  vol.  Royal  Octavo. 
Illustrated  with  upwards  of  100  Plates.     4l 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St  Peter,  Westminster.  By 
I.  P.  Neal.     Part  I.     Royal,  16s     Imperial,  ll  4s 

Antiquarian  Itinerary,  containing  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  highly  finished 
Engravings.     Vol.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  15s  each. 

The  unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica  :  comprising  the  Architectural  Remains  of 
Eleusis,  Rhamnus,  Sunium,  and  Thoricus.  By  the  Dilettanti  Society.  Imperial 
folio,  with  eighty-four  Engravings.     lOl  10s 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Supplements  to  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
handsomely  printed  in  Quarto,  and  illustrated  with  Engravings.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  ll  5s 
Vol.  11.     Part  I.     11  5s 

Transactionsof  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.     Vol.  VIII.    Parti.     )1 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  consisting  of  Doors,  Windows,  Buttresses,  Pin- 
nacles, &c.  with  the  Measurements,  selected  from  Ancient  Buildings  at  Oxford,  &c. ; 
Drawn  and  Etched  on  sixty-one  Plates.  By  F.  Mackenzie  and  A.  Pugen,  on  Demy 
and  Elephant  Quarto. 

Antiquities  of  Athens,  Vol.  IV.     By  J.  Stuart.     Folio,  71  73 

The  IVth,  and  concluding  Number  of  a  Graphic  Illustration  of  the  Metropolitan 
Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury ;  accompanied  by  a  History  and  Description.  By 
W,  Woolnoth.  Containing  twenty  Plates,  engraved  by  himself,  from  Drawings  by 
T.  Hastings,  Member  of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Academy.  Complete,  in  boards,  oft 
Imperial  paper,  &l  &s  ;  royal,  3l  3s 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliographical  Memoranda,  in  Illustration  of  Early  English  Literature.    2l  9& 
A  Supplement  to  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown's  Catalogue  of  an  ex- 
tensive Collection  of  Old  Books,  for  the  year  1816,  comprising  the  Libraries  of  seve- 
ral eminent  Collectors,  with  others  of  a  smaller  extent,  and  including  numerous  Ar- 
ticles of  Great  Rarity ;  all  of  which  have  been  recently  purchased.    8vo.    2s  6d 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs  Harriet  Navell,  one  of  the  first  American  Missionaries  to  India, 
who  died  at  the  Isle  of  France,  SOth  November  1812,  aged  19  years.  By  Leonard 
Woods,  D.  D.     8vo.     4s  6d 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Thomas  Holcroft,  written  by  himself,  and  continued  to  the 
time  of  his  Death,  from  his  Diary,  Notes,  and  other  Papers.    3  vol. 

Middleton's  Evangelical  Biography ;  including  the  Lives  of  the  Reformers  and 
most  eminent  Evangelical  Authors  or  Preachers.  Fifty-one  Portraits.  4  vol.  8vo.  2l  8s 

Richardson's  English  Portraits,  Engraved  from  Scarce  Prints,  or  from  Original 
Pictures,  forming  a  curious  Collection,  viz.  Princes  and  Princesses,  Secretaries  of  State, 
Clergy,  Land  and  Sea  Officers,  Judges  and  Lawyers,  Physicians,  Authors,  Artists,  and 
Singular  and  Remarkable  Persons  of  both  Sexes,  as  described  in  Granger's  Biogra- 
phical History  of  England :  The  number  of  the  Plates  307.   Royal  8vo.  81  83   4to.  12l 

The  Genealogical  Tree  of  the  Macdonalds,  as  Lords  of  the  Isles.  By  Mr  John 
Brown,  coloured  on  Canvass,  and  Roller,     ll  lis  6d 

The  Early  Life  of  Ben.  West,  Esq.    By  Mr  Gait.     Royal  Bvo.     15s 

Memoirs  of  Nicholas  Ridley,  formerly  Bishop  of  London.     Is 

Memorie  of  the  Somervilles ;  being  a  History  of  the  Baronial  House  of  Somerville, 
published  from  the  Original  Manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Noble  Re- 
presentative of  the  Family.  By  James,  Eleventh  Lord  Somerville.  2  vol.  Bvo. ;  with 
two  Portraits,  and  nine  other  Engravings.     2l  2s     Ro3'al  8vo.  3l  3s 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Andrew  Fuller.  By  Dr  Ryland.  1  voU  8vo.  With  a  highly- 
finished  Portrait.     12s 

Memoir  of  Major-General  Sir  R.  R.  Gillespie.    3vo.     10s  6d 

Memoirs  of  Miss  O'Neil.     By  C.  J.  Jones,  Esq.     10s  6d 

The  Life  of  William  Hutton,  F.  A.S.  S. ;  including  an  Account  of  the  Riots  at 
Birmingham  in  1791 ;  with  a  History  of  his  own  Family:  written  by  himself,  8vo.  123 

The  Biographical  Dictionary,  Vol.  28.    By  Alexander  Chalmers.    12s 

8 
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r  Anecdotes  ;  Medical,  Chemical,  and  Chirurgical.  Collected,  arranged,  and  trans- 
mitted by  an  Adept.     2  vol.     12mo.     10s 

Memoirs  of  the  early  Life  of  "William  Cowper,  Esq. ;  written  by  himself,  and  never 
before  published  :  With  an  Appendix,  containing  some  interesting  Letters,  and  other 
authentic  Documents,  illnstrative  of  the  Memoir.     8vo.     4s. 

Memoirs  of  Mr  P.  Whitty,  Son  of  Samuel  Whitty,  Esq.  of  Sherborne.  By  John 
Biillar,  Esq.     8vo. 

Panegyric  of  the  late  S.  Whitbrend,  Esq.     By  the  Kev.  J.  Whitehouse.    8vo.    2s  6d 

The  late  Earl  of  Warwick's  Narrative  of  his  unparalleled  Case,  and  Peculiar  Situa- 
tion, during  the  last  Ten  Years  of  his  Life.     5s 

Sketch  of  the  Public  Life  of  M.  Fouche,  Due  d'Otranto ;  comprising  his  Corres- 
pondence, &c.     15s 

Life  and  Writings  of  Mrs  Isabella  Graham.     8vo.     7s 

Memorial  and  Sketches  of  the  late  Ilcv.  David  Brown,  Senior  Chaplain  of  the 
Presidency  of  Fort-William.     8vo.     12s 

Memoirs  of  John  Howard  Payne,  the  American  Roscius.     5s 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.  By  Mich. 
Bryan.     2  vol,  -ito.     5l  5s.     On  Royal  Paper,  9l 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Dr  Lettsom  :  with  a  Selection  from 
his  Correspondence  with  the  Literati  of  this  and  Foreign  Countries.  By  T.  J.  Petti- 
grew,  F.L.S.  kc.    Cs 

Speeches,  Memoirs,  and  Portrait  of  Sheridan.  By  a  Constitutional  Friend.  5  vol. 
8vo.    31 

The  Private  Correspondence  of  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin ;  comprehending  a  Series 
of  Familiar,  Literary,  and  Political  Letters,  written  between  the  Years  1753  and 
1790.     1  vol.     4to. 

The  Life  of  RafTael  of  Urbino.  By  the  Author  of  the  Life  of  Michael  Ancelo. 
Crown  8vo.     8s  6d 

Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  ;  drawn  from  authentic 
Documents,  and  illustrated  by  original  Correspondence,  and  a  Variety  of  interesting 
Anecdotes;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Biographical  Account  of  his  Family.  By  John 
Watkins,  LL.D.     4to.     lllls  6d 

The  Lives  of  Dr  Edward  Pocock,  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  by  Dr  Twells;  of  Dr 
Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  of  Dr  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  by 
themselves  ;  and  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Skelton,  by  Mr  Burdy.  •  2  vol.     8vo.     ll 

Memoires  sur  un  Epoque  de  ma  Vie,  par  Vite-Marie  de  Bettera  Wodopeck,  gen- 
tllhommc,  Ragusam.     4s 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  George  Bucliannn.  By  David  Irving,  LL  D. 
The  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  many 
original  Papers,  and  a  Reprint  of  Buchanan's  Admonitiovn,  and  other  Scottibli  Tracts. 
8vo.     Us 

Narratives  of  the  Lives  of  the  more  Eminent  Fathers  of  the  first  three  Centuries  ; 
interspersed  with  copious  Quotations  from  their  Writings,  Familiar  Observations  on 
their  Characters  and  Opinions,  and  occasional  References  to  the  most  remarkal)le 
Events  and  Persons  of  the  Times  in  which  they  lived  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Cox, 
A.  M.  Perpetual  Cm-ate  of  St  Leonard's,  Bridgnorth.     Svo.     lOs  6d 

The  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  West,  Esq.     By  John  Gait.     8vo.  7s 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Dr  Lettsom,  with  a  Selection  ffoni 
his  Correspondence  with  the  principal  Literati  and  Foreign  Countries.  By  T.  J* 
Pettigrew,  F.  L.  S.     3  vol.  8vo.     ll  16s 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Doctrines  of  the  late  John  Hunter,  Esq.  Founder  of  the 
Hunterian  Museum  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.    By  J.  Adams,  M.  D.    12s  Od 

Lives  orriie  British  Admirals.  By  J.  Campbell.  Vol.  VII.  and  VIII.  8vo.  ll  4s ; 
Royal  8vo,  ll  lOs^-. 

Historical  Anecdotes  of  some  of  the  Howard  Family.    8vo.     7s 

vox,.  IX.   rART  II.  2  I 
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BOTANY. 

Compendium  Florae  BEitannlcse.  Second  Edition,  corrected,  and  continued  to  th* 
end  of  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Flora  Britannica.  With  all  new  discovered  Plants 
from  the  English  Botany,  and  references  to  that  Work  throughout.  Auctore  Jacob© 
Edvardo  Smith  Equ.  Aur.  M.  D.  Societatis  Linnaeanae  Praeside,  &c.  &c.  12mo. 
7s  6d  J 

The  Florist's  Manual;  or  Hints  for  the  Construction  of  a  gay  Flower  Garden,  &c<  m 
By  the  Authoress  of  Botanical  Dialogues.     12mo.     4s  6d  a 

The  Botanist's  Companion;  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Practical  Bo- 
tany, and  the  Uses  of  Plants,  either  growing  wild  in  Great  Britain,  or  cultivated  for 
the  Purposes  of  Agriculture,  Medicine,  Rural  Economy,  or  the  Arts,  on  a  new  Plan. 
By  William  Salisbury.     2  vol.     12mo.     12s 

The  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Linnaean  System  of  Botany,  illustrated  by  240  Plates 
of  select  Specimens  of  foreign  and  indigenous  Plants.  3  vol.  royal  8vo.  4.L  IGs— or 
with  Coloured  Plates,  Tl  4s 

Flora  Tunbrigensis;  or,  a  Catalogue  of  Plants  growing  wild  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  arranged  according  to  the  Linnaean  System,  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's 
Flora  Britannica.    By  T.  F.  Forster,  F.  L.  S.  &c.    8vo.     9s 

Flgra  Anomom ;  a  General  View  of  the  Anomalies  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By 
Thomas  Hopkirk,  younger  of  Dalbeth,  with  Engravings.     10s  6d 

Green's  Botanical  Dictionary,  or  Universal  Herbal.     Part  IV. 

Pomona  Britannica.    By  George  Brookshaw.    Part  X.    Royal  4to.     11  Is 


CLASSICS. 

M.  Valerfi  Martialis  Epigrammata  ex  optimarum  Editionum  Collatione  concinnatai. 
6s  Gd 

Ovidii  Metamorphoses,  in  usum  Scholarum  excerpta ;  quibus  accedunt  notulae 
Anglicae  et  quaestiones  ;  studio  C.  Bradley.     4s  6d 

Des.  Erasmi  Rot.  Concio  de  Pvero  lesv,  olim  pronvnciata  a  Pvero  in  Schola  loannis 
Coleti  Londini  Institvta,  in  qva  praesidebat  Imago  Pveri  lesv  Docentis  Specie ;  Editio 
Nova.     100  copies  only  are  printed  for  sale.     10s  6d 

Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary,  Improved  and  Enlarged  ;  by  the  late  Dr  Thomas 
Morell.  A  New  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  enriched  with  many  new  explana- 
tions of  Words  and  Phrases,  and  many  additional  authorities  from  the  Classic  Au- 
thors.    By  John  Carey,  LL  D.     4to.     31  10s 

Herodoti  Historiaruni  Libri  ix.  Graece  et  Latine.  Graeca  ad  fidem  Codd.  MSS. 
denuo  recensuit  et  varietate  lectionis,  emendata  interpretatione  Latina,  notisque  doc- 
torum  virorum  ac  suis  illustravit  editor  Jo.  Schweighaeuser.  12  vol.  8vo.  5l  5s — 
on  vellum  paper,  9l  9s. 


CHEMISTRY. 

A  Practical  Es^ay  on  Chemical  Reagents  or  Tests.  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  Ex- 
periments, calculated  to  show  the  general  Nature  of  Chemical  Reagents;  the  Effects 
which  are  produced  by  the  Action  of  those  Bodies  ;  the  particular  Uses  to  which  they 
may  be  applied  in  the  various  pursuits  of  Chemical  Science,  and  the  Art  of  applying 
them  successfully.    By  Frederick  Accum,  Operative  Chemist.     12ino.    8s. 
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DRAMA. 

Bertram,  a  Tragedy.     By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Mnturin.     4.s  Gd 
Ivan,  a  Traged)'.     By  W.  Sotheby,  Esq.     4s 
i^>     The  eighth  volume  of  the  Theatrical  Inquisitor.     15s  6d 

Bi  An  impartial  View  of  the  Stage,  from  the  Days  of  Garrick  and  Rich,  to  tlie  present 
■  Period  ;  of  the  Causes  of  its  degenerated  and  deelining  State,  and  showinc  the  Ne- 
wcessity  of  a  Reform  in  the  System,  as  tl>e  only  means  of  giving  Stability  to  the  present 
^Property  of  the  two  Winter  Theatres.    By  Dramaticus.    2s 

Adefciide,  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.    By  Richard  Sheil,  Esq.  3s.  6d 
My  Landlady's  Gown,  a  Farce,  in  Two  Acts,  as  performed  at  tlie  Theatre-RoyaJ, 
Haymarket.     By  W.  C.  Oulton. 

Is  he  Jealous  ?  in  One  Act.    By  S.  Beasley,  Esq.     Is  6d. 
The  Pannel,  a  Farce ;  adapted  by  J.  P.  Kemble,  Esq.     2s 
The  Earo-Table,  or  the  Guardians,  a  Comedy.    By  John  Tobin,  Esq.     3s 
Eacli  for  Himself,  a  Farce.     Is  6d 

Watch-wordj  or  the  Quinto  Gate,  a  Melo-Drama,  in  Two  Acts.     Is  6d 
Caractacus,  a  new  Tragedy;  with  precimis  Remarks  on  English  Tragedy:  inchi- 
cling  a  blank-verse  Gamut  and  Structure,  Theatrical  Committees,  Managers,  and 
Players.     By  William  Monney.     4s 
The  Slave,  a  Musical  Drama,  in  Three  Acts.    By  Tho.  Morton,  Esq.    2s  6d 
Old  Plays  ;  being  a  Continuation  of  Dodsley's  Collection  :  with  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory.     6  vol.     8vo.    41  4s 

Panthea,  a  Tragedy.    By  William  Bennett,  Esq.  Barrister-at-law.    3s 
Manuel,  a  Tragedy.     By  the  Author  of  Bertram.    4s  €d 

Laou-Seng-Urk,  or  an  Heir  in  his  Old  Age ;  a  Chinese  Drama.  Translated  from 
,the  original  Chinese  by  J.  F.  Davis,  Esq.  of  Canton.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Brifif 
View  of  the  Chinese  Drama,  and  of  their  Theatrical  Exhibitions.     56  6d 

Frightened  to  Death,  a  Musical  Farce,  in  Two  Acts.    By  W.  C.  Oulton,    2s 
The  Theatrical  Inquisitor  and  Monthly  Mirror.    No.  55. 

EDUCATION. 

A  System  of  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  on  a  rrew  and  perfectly  easy  Plan. 
By  John  Bigland.     12rao.    2s  6d 

On  Classical  Instruction.    By  J.  Keyne.     >2mo.    3s 

Dialogues  for  Young  Persons,  &c.     4s 

A  Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Grandchildren,  Matthew,  Gabriel,  Anne,  Mary,  and 
Frances  Hale.     By  Sir  Matthew  Hale.    Foolscap  8vo.     4s  6(!k 

Geography,  in  Easy  Dialogues.    By  a  Lady.     Is 

The  History  of  England,  dittov     la 

A  Grammar  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  a  New  Edition ;  to  which 
are  now  added,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Meteorology.    By  the  Rev.  David  Blair.  6s 

An  Essay  on  a  more  Efficient  Method  of  Classical  Instruction  in  its  Early  Stages  ; 
together  with  a  statement  of  its  Practical  Application,  in  which  tlie  general  Principle 
of  the  New  Mode  of  Application  is  Systematically  applied,  and  other  Improvements 
suggested.    By  R.  Keynes  of  Blandford.     12mo.  3s. 

A  Practical  Treatise'  on  Day  Schools,  exhibiting  their  Defects,  and  suggesting  Hints 
for  their  Improvement.    By  J.  Haigh.     18mo.     3s 

The  Young  Britons'  Catechism  of  their  Social  Rights  and  Duties;  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.    By  the  Rev.  S.  Barrow,  Author  of  the  Questions  on  the  New  Testament, 

ithe  Young  Christian's  Library,  of  the  Sermons  for  Schools,  &c.    6d 
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A  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  Fifty-two  Sections,  designed  ns  a  Sun- 
day Evening  Exercise  for  Faraihes,  Seminaries,  and  the  Bible  Class  of  Sunday  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Sutcliffe.     18mo.     Is  6d 

The  History  of  Ervjland,  in  Easy  Dialogues.  Written  by  a  Lady  for  the  Use  of  her 
own  Children.     Is  6d 

Tlie  French  Student's  Vade  Mecum  ;  in  which  are  displayed  the  different  Cases  of 
Persons  ami  Things,  as  required  by  the  French  Verbs  and  Adjectives,  the  different 
Prepositions  which  they  govern,  those  required  by  the  Substantives,  and  the  different 
Moods  whrcFj  mnst  follow  the  Conjunctions.     By  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Le  Vasseur.     3s 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders  in  the  Metropolis;  with  the  first,  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  Report  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Commit- 
tee. Ordered  by  the  Ifouse  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  To  which  are  subjoined, 
an  Addenda,  and  a  digested  Index.     8vo.     los 

A  Key  to  tlie  Second  Edition  of  Exercises  in  Latin  Prosody  and  Versification,  or 
Introduction  to  Scanning  and  Writing  Latin  Verso.     By  the  Rev,  C.  Bradley.    2.s  6d 

Popular  Models  and  Impressive  Warnings  for  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Industry. 
By  Mrs  Grant.     Part  II L     I2ino.     Cs 

A  Concise  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  A. 
Melrose,  late  Teacher  in  Edinburgh  ;  revised,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  A. 
Ingram.     18mo.    23 

A  Key  to  the  above.     18mo.     3s 

Manual  of  the  System  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  of  London,  for 
teaching  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Needle-work,  in  the  Elemeiitary  Schools. 
8vo.     6s  ;  or  with  the  Needle-work,  10s  6d 

The  Land  of  Learning..     By  Mrs  Ilelme.     12mo.    4s 

Theoretic  Arithmetic,  in  Three  Books  ;  containing  the  substance  of  all  that  has 
l>ecn  written  on  the  Subject.  By  Theo.  of  Smyrna,  NichomachuS;,  JamWichus,  Boe-r 
tius,  &c.     By  T.  Taylor.     8vo.     14s 

Souter's  New  Arithmetical  Tables,  on  a  large  card.     Gd 

An  Atlas  for  the  Use  of  Schools.     By  Mi*s  Wilkinson.    2  Parts.     9vo.     7s  Gd 

The  B)()k  of  Versions,  or  Guide  to  French  Translation  and  Construction.  By  J. 
Cherpilloud.     12mo.     3s  6d 

The  School  of  Improvement,  two  Juvenal  Dramas  for  Youth  of  botb  Sexes.  By 
W.  F.  Sullivan,  A.M.     ISmo.     2s  Gd 

A  Dictionary  of  Nouns,  or  Alvearium  of  Definitions.  By  the  Rev.  Ralph  Sharp, 
D.D.    3s  6d 

The  French  Scholar's  First  P/ook  ;  comprising  a  copious  Vocabulary,  a  Collection 
of  Familiar  Phrases,  Reading  Lessons,  and  a  concise  View  of  French  Grammar_,  de- 
signed to  introduce  the  Learner  to  the  Compiler's  Grammar.  By  Ph.  Le  Breton, 
A.M.    2s 

A  New  Grarmnar  of  the  French  Language.     By  Charles  Peter  Whitaker.     6s  6<I 

Fairy  Tales,  or  Stories  of  Fable  and  Fiction ;  selected  by  Benj.  Tabart  from  the 
Works  of  Goose,  Bunch,  Olieron,  Mab,  &c.  &c.     4s  Gd 

Moral  Culture  attempted,  in  a  Series  of  Lectures  to  Sunday  Schools  in  Birming- 
ham.    By  James  Luckcock.     4s. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  written  by  Himself;  a  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  for 
the  advancement  of  Nautical  Education  ;  illustrated  by  Technical  and  Geographical 
Annotations,  and  embeliiHhed  with  Maps  and  Engravings.  By  the  liydrographer  of 
the  Naval  Chronicle.     2l  23  and  11  Is 

French  and  English  Dialogues;  written  for  the  Use  of  the  Countess  of  Sefton's 
children.     By  Miss  Dickenson,     2s  Gd 

The  First  Step  to  the  French  Tongue,  designed  as  an  Easy  Introduction  to,  and 
consisting  entirely  of,  the  Verbs,  with  Practical  Exercises.     By  A.  Picquot.     Is  6d 

Latin  Exercises.     By  J.  Whittaker.     12mo.     3s 

Dictionary  of  French  IJo  mon}  mes.     By  T,  llarmand.     IVmo    3s 
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FINE  ARTS. 

A  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.    By  W.  Bryan,  'i  vol.  Mo.    6l  is   Roval  91 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  I'.itrl  of 
Elgin's  Collection  of  Sculptured  INIarbles  ;  with  a  copious  Index.     (5vo.     9s  (id 

A  Jitter  from  the  Clievalier  Antonio  Canova,  and  Two  Memoirs  descriptive  of  the 
Sculptured  Marbles  collected  %  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  By  the  Chevalier  £.  C^.  Visconti, 
8vo.     9s  Gd 

Letters  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Virittcn  from  Pads  in  the  year  1815.  By  IJenry  Milton, 
Esq.     8vo.     7s  6d  ^ 

Of  Statuary  and  Sculpture  among  the  Artcients;  with  some  Account  of  Specimens 
preserved  in  England.  By  James  Dallaway,  F.  A.  S  ;  with  thirty  Engravings,  and 
several  VVcx)d  Cuts.     Imperial  8vo.     2l  8s 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Ori^M■n  and  Early  History  of  Engraving  upon  Coppw  and  in 
Wood,  Sec.    By  VVilham  Yoimg  Ottley,  F.  S.  A.  in  2  vol.  4to.     8l  8s 

The  Apocrypha  to  Macklin's  Bil)lc,  which  completes  the  Magnificent  Edition  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  begun  by  the  late  Mr  Macklin.     18l  18s 

Footsteps  to  Drawing,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Pers{)ective,  explained  in  FamiliJM- 
Dialogues,  and  Illustrated  by  20  Plates  of  progressive  Lessons,  calculated  to  combine 
a  knowledge  of  Perspective  with  the  Practice  of  Drawing,  and  to  lead  the  JJeginner 
■imperceptibly  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  principal  Rules  of  that  useful  Art.  By  i. 
<}.  Wood,  F.  S.  A.     Royal  4to.     2  \  s 

Annals  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a  new  Quarterly  Maiiazinc  and  Review.     N.  I.    5s 

A  Treatise  on  Flower  Painting.     By  George  Brookshaw,  Esq.     Part  L     .'Vs  6d 

Portraits  of  celebrated  Painters.  By  John  Corner.  Part  L  4to.  lOs  6d.  Royal 
4 to,  15s.  India  Proofs,  21s  Part  IH.  4to.  10s  Gd— royal  4to.  18s— India  Proofs, 
11  Is 

On  the  Elgin  Marbles.     By  J.  Visconti.    12s 

The  Same  in  French.    9s  6d 

Select  Views  in  London.     8vo.    3l  13s  Gd 

Twenty-four  Etciungs  of  Views  in  Edinburgli,  accompanied  with  Descriptions.  By 
an  Amateur.    2  Parts.    2l  2s 

A  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Pictures  now  exhibiting  in  Pall-Mall.     2s  6d 

Britannia  Depicta:  being  a  Series  of  Views  of  the  most  interesting  and  Picturesque 
Objects  in  the  several  Counties  of  Great  Britain  ;  engraved  from  Drawings  by  J.  Fa- 
rington,  Esq.  R.  A.  Part  VII.  Containing  2tS  \  icws  in  Cumberland.  Ul  15s — Proof 
Impressions,  Gl  6b 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  and  Landscape  Scenery  of  Hindooslan.  By  Thomas 
and  William  Daniel).  Reduced  from  their  Folio  Edition  of  the  same  Work,  and 
carefully  copied  under  tlieir  Direction.  Containing  150  Prints.  3  vol.  Imperial  Lto. 
agliSs 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Antique  Statues,  Paintings,  and  other  Prodtictions 
of  the  Fine  Arts  that  existed  in  the  Louvre  at  the  time  the  Confederates  obtained 
5)ossession  of  Paris,  in  July  1-815.     18mo.     4s  Gd. 

Footsteps  to  Drawing,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Perspective,  explained  in  familiar 
Dialogues,  and  illustrated  by  20  Plates.  By  John  George  Wood,  i\  S.  A.  Lectitfor 
•on  Perspective.    Royal  4to.     11  Is 

Londina  Illustrata.     Nos.  23,  21,  and  25.     8s  and  lOs  6d 

Picturesque  Delineations  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  England.  Part  VIII.  Iiiipc- 
fi-ial  paper,  18s.     Royal  paper,  12s 

The  Elgin  Marbles,  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  engraved  on  sixty 
.double  plates.     Imperial  llo.     51  5s 

A  Picturei;quc  Voyage  round  Great  Britain  :   containing  a  Sericb  of  Vicwb  illubtra- 
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tive  of  the  Character  and  prominent  Features  of  the  Coast.  By  Wm.  DanieH, 
A.R.A.    10s  6d 

Compositions  in  Outline  from  Hesiod's  Theogony,  Weeks  and  Days,  and  the  Days. 
Engraved  by  J.  Blake,  from  Designs  by  John  Flaxman,  R.  A.  Printed  to  correspond 
with  the  Outlines  from  Homer,  &c. 

The  Costume  of  the  Netherlands,  Part  I.  containing  ten  coloured  Engravings,  with 
Letter-press  Descriptions  in  English  and  French.     15s 

Day- Light ;  a  recent  Discovery  in  the  Art  of  Painting,  with  Hints  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Fine  Arts.     By  H.  Richter.    4s 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Notes  on  the  West  Indies:  including  Observations  relative  to  the  Creoles  and 
Slaves  of  the  Western  Colonies,  and  the  Indians  of  South  America ;  interspersed 
with  Remarks  upon  the  Seasoning  or  Yellow  Fever  of  Hot  Climates :  the  Second 
Edition,  with  additional  Letters  from  Martinique,  Jamaica  and  St  Domingo  ;  and  a 
Proposal  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves.  By  George  Pinkard,  M.  D.  &c.  &c. 
3  vol.  8vo.     ll  6s 

A  view  of  the  Present  Condition  of  the  States  of  Barbary,  or  an  Account  of  the 
Climate,  Soil,  Produce,  Population,  Manufacturers,  and  Naval  and  Military  Strength 
of  Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis.     By  W.  Janson.     12mo.     5s 

An  Account  of  Tunis,  its  Government,  Manners,  Customs  and  Antiquities;  espe- 
cially of  its  Productions,  Manufactures  and  Commerce.  By  Thomas  Macgill.  8vo.  7s 

Historical  Memoirs  of  Barbary,  and  its  Maritime  Power,  as  connected  with  the 
Plunder  of  the  Seas  ;  including  a  Sketch  of  Algiers,  Tripoli  and  Tunis.  l8mo.  2s  6d 

Documents  relative  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hayti,  with  a  Preface.  By  P.  Sanders,  Esq. 
Agent  to  the  King  of  Hayti.     10s  6d. 

An  Atlas.    By  Miss  Wilkinson,  in  two  Parts.     7s  6d 

D'Anville*s  Geography  of  the  Greeks. and  Romans,  in  the  Times  of  Alexander  and 
Augustus ;  translated  from  the  French  by  the  Editor  of  the  Military  Chronicle.  3l 
half  bound. 

Itinerary  of  the  Morea.    By  Sir  W.  Gell,  M.A.  F.R.S.  E.S.A. 

A  System  of  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  private  Students  ;  on  a  New 
and  Easy  Plan,  in  which  the  European  Boundaries  are  stated  as  settled  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  and  Congress  of  Vienna  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Solar  System,  and  a  va- 
riety of  Problems  to  be  solved  by  the  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes.  By  Thomas 
Ewing,  Teacher  of  English,  Geography,  and  History,  in  Edinburgh;  author  of"  Prin- 
ciples of  Elocution,"  the  "  English  Learner,"  and  a  **  New  General  Atlas."  Price, 
bound,  with  Nine  Maps,  6s  6d — without  Ma[)s,  4s  6d 

New  General  Atlas,  to  accon)pa«y  the  Geography.  By  Thomas  Ewing.  Quarto. 
Half-bound,  ll  Is 

A  complete  set  of  Maps,  composing  a  New  General  Atlas,  ancient  and  modern,  of 
imperial 'folio  siise.     By  Dr  Play  fair.     5l6s 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Marchiones  de  Larochejacquelein,  with  a  Map  of  the  Theatre  of 
War  in  La  Vendue.     Tratislafeed  from^the 'French.     8vo.     12s 

Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Events  in  the  Campaigns  of  North  Holland  and  Egypt ; 
together  with  a  brief  Description  of  the  Islands  of  Crete,  Rhodes,  Syracuse,  Minorca, 
and  the  Voyage  in  the  Mediterranean.     By  Major  Francis  Maulc.     12mo.     8s 

Annals  <»f  the  Reign  of  King  Georire  III.  from  its  connnencement  to  the  General 
Peace  in  the  Year  1815.     By  John  Aikin,  M.  D.     2  vol.  Svo.     ll  5s 
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A  Narrative  of  the  Escape  from  France  of  the  Count  de  Lavalette.  By  M.  Dupin, 
Counsel  to  Messrs  Wilson,  Bruce,  and  Hutchinson.     Is 

History  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.    By  J.  Wilkins.    Royal  8vo.     ll 

The  History  of  the  Inquisition,  as  it  has  subsisted  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Venice,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Milan,  Poland,  Flanders,  &c.  &c.;  with  a  description  of  its 
Secret  Prisons,  Modes  of  Torture,  Style  of  Accusation,  Trial,  &c. ;  abridged  from 
Limborch.    8vo.     13s 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Literary  and  Political  Character  of  James  I.  by  the  Author  of 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  &c.    Crown  8vo.     8s  6d 

Campaigns  of  North  Holland  and  Egypt.     By  J.  Maule.    Crown  8vo.    8s. 

A  Historical  Account,  interspersed  with  Biographical  Anecdotes,  of  the  House  of 
Saxony.    By  F.  Shoberl.     7  s  6d 

Annual  Register,  or  a  View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature,  for  the  Year 
1815.     8vo.     16s 

A  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  J.  Baines.  Vol.  I.  4to. 
11  Is 

A  History  of  Hanover.    By  J.  Reid.    Royal  4to.    31 13s  6cl 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Modern  History,  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.    By  George  Miller,  D.  D.    2  vol.  8vo.     ll  4s 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1814.     Vol.  VII.     ll  Is 

History  of  the  Buccaniers  of  America.     By  W.  Burney.     Royal  4to.     ll  lis  6d 

Memoirs  of  the  Ionian  Islands  considered  in  a  Commercial,  Political  and  Military 
point  of  View  :  in  which  their  advantages  of  Position  are  described,  as  well  as  their 
relations  with  the  Greek  Continent ;  including  the  Life  and  Character  of  Ali  Pacha, 
the  present  Ruler  of  Greece  -.'Together  with  a  comparative  Display  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Geography  of  Epirus,  Thessaly,  the  Morea,  part  of  Macedonia,  &c.  &c. 
By  General  Ouillaume  de  Vaudoncourt.    Translated  by  W.  Walton,  Esq.     15s 

A  Historical  Survey  of  the  Customs,  Habits,  and  present  State  df  the  Gypsies.  By 
John  Hoyland,  Author  of  an  Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  World,  &c.     8vo.     7s 

Letters  from  St  Helena.    By  William  Warden.     10s  6d 

Annals  of  Glasgow ;  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Public  Buildings,  Charities,  and 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  City.     By  James  Cleland.     2  vol.  S\o.     11  Is 

The  Inquisition  Unmasked.  By  D.  Antonio  Puigblanch.  Translated  from  the 
Author's  Enlarged  Copy,  by  William  Walton,  Esq.  2  vol.  8vo.     ll  10s 

The  History  of  Ceylon,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1815.  By  Philalethes, 
A.  M.     Oxon.     4to.     2l  12s  6(1 

Private  Memoirs ;  forming,  with  the  works  of  Messrs  Hue  and  Clery's  Journal,  a 
complete  History  of  the  Captivity  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France  in  the  Tower  of  the 
Temple;  translated  from  the  French,  1  vol.  foolscap  6vo,  with  Frontispiece.     5s 

History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  chiefly  compiled  from  Original  Papers  and 
Records,  never  before  published.  By  Alexander  Bower,  author  of  the  Life  of  Luther. 
2  vol.  8vo.     11  4s 

Aspin's  Universal  History.     Part  VII. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo :  written  from  the  first  authority, 
by  W.  Mudford,  Esq.,  and  accompanied  by  a  series  of  twenty-seven  splendidly  colour- 
ed Engravings,  Plans,  &c.  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot.  By  James  Rouse,  Esq. 
Third  Part,     ll  lis  6d 

A  History  of  the  Jesuits  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Reply  to  Mr  Dallas's  Defence 
ol'  the  Order.     2  voL     ll  4s 

A  History  of  Muhammedanism  :  comprising  the  Life  of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  and 
succinct  Accounts  of  the  Empires  founded  by  the  Muhammedan  Arms.  By  Charles 
Mills,  Esq.  8vo.     12s 

History  of  Brazil,  Vol.  II.     By  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 

The  History  of  the  Wars,  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
in  1815.     Part  I.     2s 

Illustrations  of  Literary  History :  consisting  of  Authentic  Memoirs  and  Original 
Letters  of  eminent  Persons,  and  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Literary  Anecdotes  of 
the  Eigliteenth  Century.    By  John  Nichols,  F.S.A.    2  vol.  8vo.    2l  14s 
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HORTICULTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physlo1oc;y  and  Pathology  of  Trees  :  with  Observations  on  the 
Barrenness  and  Cnnker  of  Fi  uit  Trees,  the  Means  of  Prevention  and  Cure.  By  P. 
Lyon.   8v().     10s  Cd 

Transactions  of  the  Horticulmral  Soeiety  of  London:  with  coloured  Plates.  Vol. 
IL     Parts  1,  2,  and  3.     ito.     15s  each. 

JMenioirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.     No.  VH.  3s 

Pomona  Britannica.  JJy  George  Brooksiiaw,  Esq.  Parts  IV.  and  V.  royal  4to. 
Il  Ib  each. 


LAW. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Mercantile  Ju- 
risprudence. By  George  Joseph  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate.  Vol,  I.  Third  Edition.  4to. 
21  2s 

Substance  of  a  Speech,  delivered  in  the  General  Assemlily,  22 J  May  181G  ;  con- 
taining an  Inquiry  ijito  the  Law  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  respect- 
ing Residence  and  Pluralities.  By  George  Cook,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Laurencekirk, 
&c.     8vo.     33 

An  Arrangement  of  the  Accounts  necessary  to  be  kept  by  Executors  of  Wilis.  By 
Ant.  Highniore,  Esq.     Gs  6d 

Observations  on  the  Chancery  Bar.  8vo.  23 

A  digested  Index  to  the  Crown  Law ;  comprehending  all  the  Points  relating  to 
Criminal  Matters  contained  in  the  Reports  of  Blackstone,  Burrow,  Cowper,  Douglas, 
Leach's  Crown  Law,  Raymond,  Salkeld,  Strange,  Wilson,  and  the  Term  Reports.  By 
H.  N.  Tomlins,  of  the  Inner  Temple.    Royal  8vo.     10s  Gd. 

The  Practice  of  the  Exchequer  Pleas,  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms  in  General  Use. 
By  James  Manning,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     Parti.     Royal  Svo.     12s 

Raports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  65  Geo. 
in.  1S15.  By  Henry  Maddock,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-law.  Part  I. 
Royal  Svo.     83  Gd 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius;  combining  Theory  with  Practice,  and  inclu- 
ding the  Pleadings  in  the  several  Actions.  By  Ant.  Hammond,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Tem[)!e.     Vol.  T.     Royal  Svo.     ll  Is 

Reports  argued  and  lieterniincd  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Easter  and  Trinity 
Terms,  and  the  Sittings  after,  1815.  By  George  Price,  Esq.  Barrister-at-law.  Part 
IIL     Royal  8vo.    8s 

The  Speech  of  Charles  Phillips,  Esq  in  the  Cause  O'Mullan  versus  M'Korkill,  for 
Defamation.     Is 

A  Practical  Abridgement  of  Election  Law,  from  the  issuing  of  the  Writ  to  the  Re-, 
turn  ;  adapted  particularly  to  the  Case  of  Returning  Officers,  Candidates,  and  Electors, 
in  the  respective  Proceedings  for  Counties,  Cities  being  Counties,  and  Boroughs.  By 
John  Disney,  Esq.     Barrister-at  law.     8vo.     7s  Gd 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  56.  Geo. 
III.  1815.  By  Henry  Maddock,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-law.  VoJ.  I. 
Part  H.     To  be  continued.     7s  Gd 

A  Treatise  on  Conveyancing,  with  a  View  to  its  application  to  Practice;  being  a 
series  of  Practical  Observations,  written  in  a  plain  familiar  Style.  By  Rich.  Preston, 
Esq.     Vol.  HL     Part  L     10s  Gd 

A  full  and  Complete  Abstract  of  all  the  Public  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  56.  Geo.  HI.  with  Notes  and  Comments,  and  also  a  co- 
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pious  Index.  By  Thomas  Walter  Williams,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  editor  of  the 
Quarto  Digest  of  the  Statutes,  &c.     3s 

A  Compendious  and  Comprehensive  Law  Dictionary ;  elucidating  the  terms  and 
■  general  principles  of  Law  and  Equit}^  By  Thomas  Waiter  Williams  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-law,  Author  of  the  Law  relative  to  the  Duty  and  Office  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  &c.     8vo.     15s 

An  Epitome  of  the  Privileges  of  London  and  Southwark.  By  David  Hughson. 
5s  6d 

Report  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  at  Doctors* 
Commons,  and  in  the  High  Court  of  Delegates.     By  Jos.  Phillimore,  LL.D. 

An  Essay  on  Aquatic  Right?,  intended  as  an  Illustration  of  the  Law  relative  to 
Fishing,  and  to  the  propriety  of  Ground  or  Soil  produced  by  Alluvion  or  Dereliction 
of  the  Sea.    By  H.  Schultes.     5s 

The  Law  of  Infancy  and  Coverture.     By  Peregrine  Bingham,  A.  B.     14s 

Precedents  of  the  Practical  Forms  relative  to  Game  and  Fish,  with  some  prelimi- 
nary Observations  relative  to  the  same.     By  J.  Chitty,  Esq.  Barrister-at-Iaw.     9s 

An  Arrangement  of  the  Accounts  necessary  to  be  kept  by  Executors  of  Wills,  &c. 
By  A.  Highmore,  Esq.  solicitor.     6s  6d 

A  Summary  of  the  Law  on  Penal  Convictions.  By  John  Nares,  Esq.  Inner  Tem- 
ple.    8vo.     6s. 

A  Compendious  Abstract  of  the  Public  Acts,  passed  Anno  1816,  with  Comments, 
Notes,  and  a  copious  Index.  By  Thomas  Walter  Williams,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.  Editor  of  the  Quarto  Digest  of  the  Statute  Law,  Williams's  Justice,  &c.    3s 

Defence  of  Usury  Laws,  against  the  Arguments  of  iMr  Bentham  and  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers.    By  James  Graham,  Esq.  Advocate.     Is  6d 

Decisions  of  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  Novem- 
ber 1815  to  November  1816,  collected  by  J.  Campbell,  J.  Wilson,  G.  Tait,  and  R. 
Rollo,  Esqrs.  Advocates.  Folio,     ll  Is 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Life  Annuities,  including  the  Annuity  Acts  of  the  17th  and 
53d  Geo.  III. ;  and  a  Synopsis  of  all  the  principal  adjudged  Cases  under  the  first  Act, 
together  with  select,  modern,  and  useful  Precedents,  &c.  By  Frederick  Blayney.  8vo. 
6s 

A  Report  o^  the  Proceedings  upon  an  Information  in  the  Nature  of  a  Quo  War- 
ranto, at  the  Suit  of  the  King  against  Waller  O'Grady,  Esq.  respecting  the  Right  of 
Appointment  to  the  Office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas  in  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  Ireland,  tried  at  Bar  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Dubhn.  By  R.  W.  Greene, 
Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.     7s  6d 

A  Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials  and  Proceedings  for  High  Treason,  and 
other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  theyear  1783,  with  I^Jotes 
and  other  Illustrations :  compiled  by  T.  B.  Howell,  Esq.  F.li.S.  F.S.A.  and  continued 
from  1783  to  the  present  Time.  By  Thomas  Jones  Howell.  Vol.  XXIL  ll  lis 
6d 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law :  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Profession, 
Magistrates,  and  Private  Gentlemen.     4  vol.     51  5s 

A  Second  Letter  on  the  Game  Laws.  By  a  Country  Gentleman,  a  Proprietor  of 
Game.     8vo.     2s 

A  Treatise  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Extents  in  Brief  and  in  Aid  :  with  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Forms  of  Writs,  Affidavits  for  Extents,  Pleadings  to  Extents,  Rules  of 
Court,  and  Table  of  Fees.  By  Edward  West,  of  tlie  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Barrister  at 
Law.     14s 

The  Magistrate's  Manual ;  or,  a  Summary  of  the  Duties  and  Powers  of  a  Justice 
of  Peace,  &c.     By  William  Toone,  Attorney  at  Law.     18s 

The  Jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  Peace,  and  Authority  of  Parish  Officers,  in  all  Mat- 
ters relating  to  a  Parochial  Law,     2  vol.  ruyal  8vo.  2l  12s  6d 

The  New  List.    By  Samuel  Hill,  of  the  Stamp  Office.    6s 

Triumphs  of  Justice  over  UnjustJudgeb;  exhibiting  the  Names  and  Crimea  of  four 
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ancl-forty  Judges,  hanged  in  one  year,  in  England,  as  Murderers,  for  their  corrupt 
Judgments,  &c. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  their  applications.  By  Olin- 
thus  Gregory,  LL.D.  Sec.     5s. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonomctry,^with  an  appendix,  and  copious 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  John  Leslie,  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.     Third  Edition,  improved  and  enlarged.     10s.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  By  S.  F.  La- 
croix.  Translated  from  the  French;  with  an  Appendix  and  Notes.  8vo.  With 
Plates.     18s. 

The  Gentleman's  Diary  or  Mathematical  Repository  ;  containing  the  Years  1751  to 
1760,  inclusive;  with  entire  New  Diagrams.  By  the  Proprietors.  Vol.  I.  Part  II. 
and  Vol.  II.  Part  I.     7s  each. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Method  of  Increments  expressed  by  a  New  Form  of  No- 
tation ;  showing  more  intimately  its  Relation  to  the  Fluxonial  Analysis.  By  P. 
Nicholson,  private  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics,  &c.     8vo.     8s 

Gentlemen's  Mathematical  Companion,  1817.    2s  6d 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  AND  ANATOMY. 

A  Compendium  of  Medical  Practice,  illustrated  by  Cases.  By  James  Bidingfield, 
surgeon.     8vo.     1 5s 

A  Treatise  on  the  Medicinal  Leech  ;  including  its  Medical  and  Natural  History, 
with  a  Description  of  its  Anatomical  Structure ;  also,  remarks  upon  the  Diseaies, 
Preservation,  and  Management  of  Leeches.  By  J.  R.  Johnson,  M.D.  &c.  &c.  illustrat- 
ed with  engravings.     8vo.     8s 

Juridical  and  Forensic  Medicine.     By  J.  Mall.     8vo.     7s 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  London  in  1811,  or  a  Parallel  of  the  English  and 
French  Surgery  :  preceded  by  some  Observations  on  the  London  Hospitals.  By  P.  J. 
Roux.    8vo,  10s 

Coiloquia  de  Morbis  Practica  et  Theoretica.  By  A.Robertson,  M.D.  18mo.  7s  Cd 

The  Annals  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  or  Records  of  the  occurring  Improvements 
and  Discoveries  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  immediately  connected  Arts  and 
Sciences.     No  I.  to  be  continued  quarterly.     5s 

Rudiments  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body;  consisting  of 
Tables,  &c.  compiled  for  the  use  of  Students  of  those  Sciences  beginning  their  Re- 
searches.    By  T.  J.  Armiger.     Part  1.  4s 

An  Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Water  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  with  some  Account  of  its 
Medicinal  Properties.     By  Charles  Scudamore,  M.D.      8vo.  3s 

Essays  on  Insanity,  Hypochondriasis,  and  other  Nervous  Affections.  By  John  Held, 
M.D.     8vo.  9s 

An  Answer  to  Dr  Kinglake,  showing  the  danger  of  his  cooling  Treatment  of  the 
Gout.  By  John  King,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  of 
the  Medical  Societies  of  London  and  Paris.     5s  6d 

Observations  on  the  Harveian  Doctrine  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  By 
George  Kerr.     12iho.     4s 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.     Nos.  48.  49.  50.     3s  each. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseased  Spine,  and  on  Distorted  Spine,  with  Cases  to  illustrate  the 
Success  of  a  new  method  of  cure.     By  T.  Sheldrake. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  particularly  those  of 
the  Bladder,  Prostate  Glands,  and  Urctinu;  illustrated  by  Cases  and  Engravings.  By 
John  llowbiiip.     With  four  coloured  Plates.     8vo.     15s 
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Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
cif  London.  With  Four  Plates.  Vol.  7,  Part  1.  8vo.  10s  6d  Parts,  (with  se- 
ven plates).     12s 

An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  being  the  two  Introduc- 
tory Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on  the  2l3t  and  25th  of 
March  1816.    By  William  Lawrence,  F.R.S.     8vo.  0s 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Gout ;  comprehending  a  General  View  of  a 
Morbid  State  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  and  of  Regimen  :  with  some  Observations  on' 
Rheumatism.  By  Charles  Scudamore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, af  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  &c.     8vo.     12s 

The  Princif^es  of  Surgery,  as  they  relate  to  Surgical  Diseases  and  Operations.  By 
John  Bell,  Surgeon.     Parts  I.  to  XII.     4.to.     12s  each. 

Delineations  of  the  Cutaneous  Diseases  comprised  in  the  Classification  of  the  late  Dr 
Willan ;  being  a  republicationof  the  greater  part  of  the  Engravings  of  that  Author,  in  an 
improved  State  ;  together  with  a  New  Series,  which  will  comprehend  the  remainder  of 
the  System  as  completed  in  the  "  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases."  By  T. 
Bateman,  M.D.F.L.S.  Fasciculus  VII.  with  Six  coloured  Plates.    4to.     ll  Is 

Surgical  Observations ;  being  a  Quarterly  Report  of  Cases  in  Surgery,  By  Charles 
Bell.    Part  I.  and  2.     8vo.     6s  each. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Cutting  Gorget  of  Hawkins.  By  Antonio  Scarpa.  With  an  En- 
graving. To  which  is  added,  a  Biographical  Account  of  J.  B.  Carcano  Leone. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  by  J.  H.  Wishart.     8vo.     5s 

Practical  Illustrations  of  Typhus  Fever,  Dysentery,  Erysipelas,  Visceral  Inflamma- 
tions, Acute  Rheumatism,  Ophthalmia,  Apoplexy,  Madness,  and  other  Diseases.  By 
John  Armstrong,  M.D.     8vo.     10s  6d 

Observations  on  the  projected  Bill  for  restricting  the  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Mid- 
wifery to  Members  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  to 
Army  or  Navy  Surgeons.    By  a  General  Practitioner.     Is  6d 

An  Essay  on  the  Common  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Hepatitis  and  Bilious  Com- 
plaints, as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe.  By  Chas.  Griffiths,  M.D.  Dep.  Insp.of  Hospi- 
tals, &c.     8vo.  7s  • 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Organic  Lesions  of  the  Heart  and  great  Vessels. 
By  J.  N.  Corvissart,  M.D.:  translated  from  the  French,     8vo.  10s  6d 

A  Vindication  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  school  of  Medicine,  from  the  As- 
persions of"  A  Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford  :'*  with  Remarks  on  Medical  Re- 
form.    By  Lawson  Whalley,  M.D.     8vo.     2s 

Observations  on  the  dangerous  Tendency  of  Dr  Kinglake's  Hypothesis  respecting 
the  Use  of  Cold  Water  in  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  Affections.     By  William N  orman, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.     8vo. 
*       Medical  Suggestions  for  the  Treatment  of  Dysentery,  Intermittent  and  Remittent 
Fevers.     By  Edw.  Sigismond  Somers,  M.D.  &c.     12s 

Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  the  diseased  Spine,  previous  to 
the  Period  of  Incurvation,  with  Remarks  on  the  consequent  Palsy.  By  Thos.  Cop- 
land, F.R.C.S.    8vo.    6s 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Varieties  of  the  Arterial 
Pulse,  and  certain  other  Properties  of  the  larger  Arteries  in  Animals  with  warm  Blood. 
By  Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  MD.     8s 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  containing  the  Pathology  and 
Treatment  of  Aneurisms  and  Wounded  Arteries.  By  Jos.  Hodgson,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.     15s 

A  Treatise  on  Tetanus,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  Cases.  By  John  Morrison, 
M.D.    5s 

Gerbaux  on  the  Teeth  ;  with  Observations  on  the  most  frequent  Diseases  incidental 
t'»  the  Month,  cS:c.  (S:c.  &c.  a  popular  Treatise  addressed  to  the  Faculty  and  Heads  of 
Families.     Tiansktcd  from  the  French,  by  a  Member  of  Faculty.     6s 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of  Nature  in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intestines.  By 
Benjamin  Travcrs,  F.R.S.  Surgeon  to  St  Tliomas's  Hospital,  and  to  the  London  Infir- 
mary. 

An  experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Tonics  and  other  Medical  Substances  on 
the  Coliesion  of  the  Animal  Fibre.  By  the  late  Adair  Crawford,  M.D.  R.F.S.  Edit- 
ed by  Alexander  Crawford,  M.D.     Cs 

Practical  Observations  in  Surgery  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  With  cases,  dissections, 
and  engravings.  By  John  Howship,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  8vo. 
IBs 

An  Essay  on^Burn?,  in  Two  Parts ;  principally  on  those  which  happen  to  Workmen 
in  Mines,  from  the  Explosion  of  Carburetted  Hydrogen  Gas;  incliuling  a  variety  of 
Cases  conducted  upon  different  principles.  By  Edward  Kentish,  M.D.  Physician  to 
the  Bristol  Dispensary.     8vo.     9s. 

An  Epitome  of  Juridical  or  Forensic  Medicine.    By  Geo.  Edward  Neale,  M.D.  7» 

Considerations  on  the  Moral  Management  of  Insane  Persons.  By  J.  Ilaslam,  M.D. 
Ss 

A  Cursory  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  Principal  Causes  of  Mortality  among  Children. 
2s  6d 

Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  and  Mitigation  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases . 
By  Charles  Maclean,  M.D.     3s 

An  Examination  of  the  Objections  made  in  Britain  against  the  Doctrines  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim.    By  J.  G.  Spurzhicm,  M.D.     8vo.     2s 

The  Medical  Guanlinn  of  Youth.    By  Robert  John  Thornton,  M.D.  Sec.     4s 

Orfila's  Toxology,  Vol.  II.  Part  II.    8s 


MINERALOGY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  External  Chemical  and  Physical  Characters  of  Minerals^  By 
Robert  Jameson,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.     With  Engravings.     Second  Edition.     8vo.     12s 

An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Mineralogy:  including  some 
Account'of  Mineral  Elements  and  Constituents,  Explanations  of  Termsin  common  Use, 
l)rief  Account  of  Minerals,  and  of  the  Places  and  Circumstances  in  which  they  are 
found :  designed  for  the  Use  of  the  Student.  By  William  Philips,  Member  of  thtj 
Geological  Society.    12mo.     8s  €d 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Physical  and  Moral  History  of  the  Human  Species,  and  its 
Connection  with  surrounding  Agency.    By  J.  S.  Boyne.    8vo.     10s  6d 

A  Brief  View  of  the  actual  Condition  and  Treatment  of  the  Negro  Slaves  in  the 
British  Colonics.    By  Capt.  Henderson,  A.(2M.G.     3s  6d 

Idea  of  a  new  Law  for  the  Civilised  World,  recommended  to  the  consitleration  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  American  States.     3s 

A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War,  republished  by  the  Society  for  abolishing 
AVar.    4d,  or  13  to  the  dozen. 

Memoir,  descriptive  and  explanatory,  to  accompany  the  Aew  Chart  of  Uie  Atlantie 
Ocean.    Compiled  by  John  Purdy.     15s 

Negro  Emancipation  made  Easy  ;  with  Reflections  on  the  African  Institution,  and 
Slave  Registry  Bill.    3s  <>d 

Illustrations  of  Hogarth,  that  is,  Hogarth  illustrated,  from  Passages  in  Authors  he 
never  read,  and  could  not  understand.     8vo.     3s 

The  Bristol  Memorialist,  a  Quarterly  Mitgazint.  No.  I.  I'or  January,  February, 
;Uarch,  iSlti.    bvo.    3s 
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The  London  Calendar,  or  Court  and  City  Register  for  1816,  with  the  Peerages 
and  Baronetage.     18s 

On  the  Origin  of  Playing  Cards  and  Printing.  By  S.  W.  Singer.  4to  4l  4s 
"  The  Oriental  Navicator ;  or  Directions  for  sailing  to,  from,  and  upon,  the  Coasts 
of  the  East  Indies,  China,  Australia,  &c.  Prefixed  are  a  Series  of  Original  and  Co- 
pious Tables  of  the  determined  Positions  of  all  the  principal  Points  and  Places  from 
the  British  Seas  to  Cape  Horn,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  to  the  Islands  of 
Japan,  &c.  Including  all  the  Navigation  above  described ;  with  the  Authorities  and 
descriptive  Notes.  By  John  Purdy.  Also  two  Charts  of  New  Discoveries.  Half- 
bound,  21  12s  Gd — The  Tables  of  Positions  are  not  to  be  had  separately. 

Tables  of  the  Positions,  or  of  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  Places,  to  accom» 
pany  the  Oriental  Navigator.     By  John  Purdy,    25s 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend  of  Robert  Burns ;  occasioned  by  an  intended  Repnblication 
of  tJie  Account  of  the  Life  of  Burns,  by  Dr  Currie ;  and  of  the  Selection  made  by  him 
from  his  Letters.     By  Wilh'am  Wordsworth.     2s  6d 

Letters  to  a  Nobleman,  proving  a  late  Prime  Minister  to  have  been  Junius ;  and 
developing  the  secret  Motives  which  induced  him  to  write  under  that  and  other  signa- 
tures. With  an  Appendix  containing  a  celebrated  Case,  published  by  Almon,  in  1768. 
8vo.     8s 

Observations  on  the  English  Dissentei-s  and  British  Manufacturers.  By  Israel 
Wortsley.     12mo.     3s 

Annual  Gleanings  of  Wit.     2  vol.      iBmo.    7s 

Memoirs  of  the  Harcourt  Family.     12mo.  3s 

A  Description  of  the  correct  Method  of  German  and  French  Waltzing,  the  truly 
fashionable  Species  of  Dancing,     By  Thomas  Wilson.     10s  6tl 

Arguments  and  Facts,  demonstrating  that  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  written  by 
John  Lewis  De  Lolme,  Author  of  the  celebrated  Essay  on  the  English  Constitution. 
By  T.  Busby,  Mus.  D.     8vo.     10s  6d 

The  Colonial  Journal,  Numbers  1.  2.  3.  and  4.  A  New  Quarterly  Pubn(;atIon,  with 
Engravings.     Royal  8vo.     8s  each 

Modern  French  Conversation;  containing  New  Easy  Dialogues,  Models  of  Cards, 
in  French  and  English.     By  J.  Maurois.     12mo.     3s 

VoUime  XII.  of  tiie  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acailemy.    4to,     ll  lis  6s 

Popular  Pastimes  ;  or  Picturesque  Representations  of  the  Customs  and  Amusements 
of  Great  Britain.     In  Three  Parts.     2s  6d  each. 

The  first  Annual  Report  on  Mad-Houses,  made  in  1816,  and  Printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     7s 

The  Cruelties  of  the  Algerine  Pirates  on  the  English  and  other  European  Slaves^ 
By  Captain  W.  Croker.     6d 

Observations  on  England ;  of  its  Laws,  Manufactures,  Commercial  and  Civil  Polity, 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Vices.  Translated  from  the  original  MS.  Letters  of  Oloff 
Napca.     8  s 

Hints  to  a  Traveller  into  Foreign  Countries.     By  the  Rev.  John  Marriot.    8vo    3s. 

Hints,  designed  to  promote  Beneficence,  Tem[)erance,  and  Medical  Science.  By  Dr 
Lettsom.  Republished  in  three  vol.  8vo,  with  Memoirs  of  the  Author,  and  of  James 
Ncild,  Esq. ;  and  brief  Notices  of  many  other  of  Dr  Lettsom's  Friends.  Embellislied 
witli  forty  Plates,  ten  of  which  were  not  in  the  first  Edition.    2l  2s 

Spurinna,  or  the  Comforts  of  Old  Age  ;  with  Notes  and  biographical  Illustrations, 
By  Sir  J.  Bernard,  Bart.     8vo.     9s 

Saucho,  or  the  Proverbalist.     l2mo.     5s 

Liberty,  Civil  and  Religious.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Bowdler,  A.M.    8vo.    3s 

The  Cottagers  of  the  Lakes.     12mo.     3s  6d 

Remarks  on  the  Art  of  Making  Wine  ;  with  Suggestions  for  the  Application  of  its 
Principles  to  the  Improvement  of  Domestic  Wines.     By  J.  M'Cidloch,  M.D.     7s 

On  the  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature.    By  J.  Gray,  8vo.  I8s 

On  the  Night- Mare.    By  J.  Waiter.     3s  Gd 
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A  Treatise  on  ilie  Coal  Mines  of  Durham  and  Northumberland :  with  Informatron 
relative  to  the  Stratifications  of  the  two  Counties,  and  containing  Accounts  of  the  Ex- 
plosions from  Fire-Damp  which  have  occurred  therein  for  the  last  twenty  years,  their 
Causes,  and  the  Means  proposed  for  their  Remedy,  and  for  the  General  Improvements 
of  the  Mining  System,  by  new  Methods  of  Ventilation,  &c.  By  J.  H.  Holmes,  Esq» 
F.A.S.     10s  6d 

Scientific  Swimming  :  being  a  Series  of  practteal  Instructions  on  an  original  and  pro- 
gressive Plan,  by  which  the  Art  of  Swimming  may  be  readily  attained,  with  every  Ad- 
vantage of  Power  in  the  Water;  accompanied  with  twelve  Copper-plate  Engravings, 
comprising  twenty-six  appropriate.Figures,  correctly  exhibiting  and  elucidating  the  Ac- 
tion and  Attitude,  in  every  Branch  of  that  invaluable  Art.     By  J.  Frost.     8s 

Oppression  and  Persecution  ;  or  a  Narrative,  &c.    By  Joseph  Lancaster.     Is  6d 

A  Companion  to  the  Ball  Room :  containing  a  choice  Selection  of  admired  Waltzes, 
Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  Country  Dances,  Reels,  Hornpipes,  Allemandes,  Cotillions, 
and  Minuets;  with  a  Variety  of  appropriate  Figures  adapted  to  each,  an  Explanatory 
Introduction,  and  a  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  present  State  and  Style  of  English 
Country  Dandng,  Musicians,  and  Musical  Publications  ;  with  the  complete  Etiquette 
of  the  Ball-Room.    By  Tho.  Wilson,  Dancing-master.     10s  6d 

The  Auctioneer's  Pocket  Companion,  and  Complete  Ready  Reckoner :  comprising' 
Tables  for  readily  ascertaining  the  amount  of  Duty  on  any  sum  of  Money  at  7d  and 
Is  in  the  pound.     By  Tho.  Lovell,  Huntingdon.    2s  6d 

An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Construction  of  Military  Bridges,  and  the  Passage  of 
Rivers  in  Military  Operations  :  containing  Plans  and  Descriptions  of  the  Rope  Bridges 
across  the  Tagus  and  the  Adour.  By  Col.  Sir  H.  Douglas,  Bart  F.R.S.  IHustrated 
by  13  Plates.    8vo.     14s 

Campaign  of  the  Allies  in  1815.    By  a  General  Officer.     8vo.     7s 

An  Address  to  that  Reviewer  who  touched  on  Leigh  Hunt's  Rimini.     Is 

An  Hour  in  the  Study ;  being  a  Collection  of  Essays  on  Literary  Subjects.    6s  6d 

The  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  West  Indies  ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Slave  Registry 
Bill,  and  Observations  on  the  Pamphlets  of  Messrs  Stephen,  Macaulay,  &c.  In  forty 
Letters,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Courier.  By  a  Colonist.  8vo.  10s  6d 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  investigating  the  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency.     8vo.     2s 

The  Annual  Register;  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature,  for  the 
year  1807,  being  the  seventh  volume  of  a  new  Series.     8vo.     ll 

Incontestible  Proofs,  from  Internal  Evidence,  that  S.  W.  Nicoll,  Esq.  is  not  the 
author  of  a  Vindication  of  Mr  Higgings.     2s  6d 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  By  W.  GiflTord,  Esq.  new  edit.  9  vol.  8vo.  61  6s — royal 
91 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Binning,  M.  P.  &c.  containing  some  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Luna- 
tic Asylums,  and  on  the  number  and  condition  of  the  Insane  Poor  in  Scotland.  8vo.  2s 

How  to  enjoy  Paris.    By  Peter  Herve,  Esq.    2  vol.     10s 

The  Corn  Calculator  ;  being  a  set  of  Tables,  which  show  at  sight  the  value  of  any 
quantity  of  Oats  from  one  bushel  to  a  last,  and  51  advancing  2s  6d  each  time,  to  21 1 
per  last.    By  Charles  Scott.     Is  6d 

Anecdotes  ;  Religious,  Moral,  and  Entertaining ;  alphabetically  arranged,  and  in- 
terspersed with  a  variety  of  useful  Observations.  By  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Buck, 
Vol.3.    12mo.     5s 

Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  DugaldjStewart,  Esq.  F.R.S.S. 
L,ond.&Edin.    Vol.2.     8vo.     lis 

Philosophical  Essays.    By  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.  F.R.SS.  Lond.  &  Edin.    8vo.  lis 

Rees's  New  Cyclopaedia.  Vol.  3i.  Part  1.  and  2.  ll— large  paper,  ll  16s  boards 
each. 

The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  distinguished  Living  Character,  established  by  a  va- 
riety of  Facts,  and  by  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  in  1770.     12s 
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Encyclopaedia  Londinensis.     The  Fourteenth  Vohime. 

Hierof^lyphicorum  Origo  et  Natiira ;  conscripsit  Jacobus  Bailey,  B.  A.  Col.  Trin. 
Schol.     3s  6({ 

The  present  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1817.    7s  6d 

Letters  on  the  constrained  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  8vo.  lOs 

Juvenile  Anecdotes  ;  or  Authentic  and  Interesting  Facts  of  Children  and  Youth. 
By  John  Bruce.     l2mo.  4s 

A  Diary  of  a  Journey  into  North  Wale?.  By  the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 
From  the  Original  Manuscript  in  his  own  hand- writing:  Together  with  a  Fac-simile 
of  a  part  of  the  Manuscript;  with  Illustrative  Notes.    By  R.  Duppa,  LL.B.     9s 

The  Journal  of  Sciences  and  the  Arts.     No.  3.     7s  6d 

Sketches  of  India,  or  Observations,  descriptive  of  the  Scenery,  Sec.  in  Bengal. 
Written  in  India  in  the  Years  1811,  12, 13,  and*  It :  Together  with  observations  on 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St  Helena.  Written  at  those  places  in  February,  March, 
and  April  1815.    8vo.     7s 

Stenography,  or  the  Art  of  short-hand  perfected.     18rao.    2s  6(1 

Panorama  of  Paris.    32mo.     7s 

East  India  Register  for  1816.     7s  6d 

Experimental  Outlines  for  a  new  Theory  of  Colours,  Light,  and  Vision  ;  with  Cri- 
tical Remarks  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Opinions ;  and  some  new  Experiments  on  Ra- 
diant Caloric.  By  Joseph  Readc,  M.D.  Annual  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  So- 
cieties of  Edinburgh,  &c.  Vol.  I.     8vo. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  illustrated  by  a  Volume  containing  nunaerous 
Plates  and  Maps,  most  of  them  coloured.     3  vol.  4to.     3l  13s  6d 

Nautical  Astronomy  by  Night,  comprehending  practical  Directions  for  knowing  and 
observing  the  principal  Fixed  Stars  visible  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  illustrated  by 
several  Engravings,  calculated  to  render  more  familiar  tiie  Knowledge  of  the  Stars,  and 
the  Practice  of  observing  by  them.  By  William  Edward  Parry,  Lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Navy.     4to.     10s  6d 

I'rovincial  Letters,  containing  an  Exposure  of  the  Reasoning  and  Morals  of  tha 
Jesuits.  By  Blaise  Pascal.  To  which  is  added,  a  View  of  the  History  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  late  Bull  for  the  Revival  of  the  Order.   Translated  from  the  French.   8vo,    I2s 

Evening  Amusements ;  or,  the  Beauties  of  the  Heavens  Displayed ;  in  which  the 
striking  appearances  to  be  observed  in  various  evenings  during  the  year  1817,  are  de- 
scribed.    By  William  Frend,  Esq.  M.  A.     12mo.     3s 

Jackson's  New  and  Improved  System  of  Mnemonics  ;  or  Two  Hours'  Study  in  the 
Art  of  Memory  applied  to  Figures,  Chronology,  Geography,  Statistics,  &c.  &c.  1 2mo. 
5s  6d 

An  Essay  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  present  State  of  Galvanism ;  containing  In- 
vestigations, experimental  and  speculative,  of  the  principal  Doctrines  offered  for  the 
explanation  of  its  Phenomena,  and  a  statement  of  a  new  Hypothesis,  honoured  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  with  the  Prize.    By  M.  Donovan.     8vo.     12s  6d 

The  Principles  of  Harmony,  containing  a  complete  and  compendious  Illustration  of 
riie  Theory  of  Music.     By  John  Relfe,  Musician  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty. 

The  Works  of  Gianutio  and  Gustavus  Selenus,  on  Chess.  Translated  by  J.  H. 
Sarratt,  Professor,     ll  Is 

The  Third  Letter  to  General  Lord  Harris.    By  Major-General  M'Carty.    2s  6d 

A  Letter  to  J C ,  Esq.  containing  some  Observations  on  his  late  Conduct 

and  Proceedings  as  Lord  of  the  Manor.    2s 

The  whole  Works  of  the  late  William  Cowper,  Esq.  consisting  of  Poems,  Letters, 
and  a  Translation  of  Homer.     10  vol.  foolscap  8vo.    31  lis 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  intended  for  the  Use  of  those  who  are  not 
much  conversant  in  Mathematical  Studies.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Mylne,  A.  M.    &vo.    9* 

The  Round  Table ;  a  Collection  of  Essays  on  Literature,  Men  and  Manners.  By 
William  Hazlitt,  Esq.  2  vol.  Foolscap  8vo.  I4s 
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Frajrments  and  Fictions.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Jean  Pocurante  de  Peu- 
demotg.     12nio.     3s  6d 

Letters  from  Scotland,  by  an  English  Commercial  Traveller.  Written  during  a 
Journey  in  Scotland  in  the  Summer  of  1815.     12mo.  6s 

The  Third  and  Last  Volume  of  Village  Conversations.  By  Miss  Renou.  Con- 
taining an  Enquiry  into  the  Elements  of  Political  Science,  and  the  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Actions.     12mo.     6s  6d 

A  iVIemoir,  descriptive  and  explanatory,  to  accompany  the  New  Chart  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  ;  and  comprising  Instructions,  general  and  particular,  for  the  Navigation  of 
that  Sea.  By  John  Purdy,  Ilydrographer.  Third  Edition.  Corrected,  and  materially, 
improved. 

Account  of  the  Examination  of  the  Elcin  Box  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing 
Street,  in  a  Letter  to  James  Losh,  Esq.    By  R.  Tweddell.    'is 

The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.;  with  nu- 
merous Corrections,  and  with  the  addition  of  many  thousand  Words.  By  the  Rev.  II. 
X  Todd,M.A.  F.S.A.     Part  7.     4to.     Ills 

Statements  respecting  the  East  India  College ;  with  an  appeal  to  Facts  in  Refutation 
of  the  Charges  lately  brought  against  it  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
H.  Malthus.     8vo.     3s  6d 

The  Correspondent;  consisting  of  Letters,  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  between 
eminent  Writers  in  France  and  England.  The  English  Articles  collected  and  arranged 
by  Dr  Stoddart.     5s 

Time's  Telescope  for  1817;  embellished  with  an  elegant  emblematical  frontispiece. 
12mo.     Os 

Observations  on  Gas  Lights;  being  an  Impartial  Inquiry  concerning  the  Injurious 
Eft'ects  on  the  Health  of  the  Community  from  the  Use  of  Coal-Gas  for  Lighting  the 
Metropolis .   By  Candidus.     2s  ^  _ 

A  Narrative  of  the  Melancholy  Accident  which  occurred  at  Rochester  Bridge,  on 
the  13th  September  1810,  by  which  fifteen  Persons  were  drowned.  By  Wni.  Sterne 
Palmer.     3s  6d 

The  Bristol  Index,  or  Evans's  Directory  for  1817.     8vo.    2s  6d 

The  Oxford  University  Calendar  for  1817,  corrected  to  December  31st,  181C.  5s 
6d 

A  New  Oxford  Guide,  8vo.  with  Ten  Etchings.     By  G.  Cooper.     4s 

A  View  of  the  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Financial  Interests  of  Ceylon.  With 
an  Appendix;  containing  some  of  the  principal  Laws  and  Usages  of  the  Candians  ; 
Port  andlCustom-house  Regulations,  Sic.  &c.  By  Anthony  Bertolacci,  Esq.  late 
Comptroller-general  of  Customs,  and  acting  Auditor-general  of  Civil  Aocounts  in 
that  Colony.     8vo.     18s 

A  Treatise  on  Greyhounds.     4s 

An  Essay  concerning  Parliaments  at  a  certaint}',  or  the  Kalends  of  May.  By  Sa- 
muel Johnson  :  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1G94,  with  Notes  by  the  Editor.    2s 

Ijrief  Remarks  on  Mr  Warden's  Letters  from  St  Helena,  respecting  the  Conduct 
of  Buonaparte  and  his  Suite.     2s  Gd 

A  Description  of  the  Safety  Lamp  invented  by  George  Stevenson,  and  now  in  Us6 
in  Killingworth  Coalliery ;  to  which  is  added,  An  Account  of  the  Lamp  constructed 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  with  Engravings.     Is  6d 

Vice  Triumphant ;  the  Remedy  proposed  easy  and  effectual :  witli  the  Statement 
of  a  new  Hypothesis  to  explain  Accountableness.     By  S.  Spurrell,  23. 

Curiositiesof  Literature,  Vol.  HL     By  I.  D'Israeli.     12s 

The  Second  Part  of  Neale's  Illustrated  History  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Imp.  folio, 
(to  correspond  with  the  large  paper  of  the  new  Edition  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon,)  2l 
X^s  6d — crown  folio,  11  lis  Cd— proofs  and  etchings  2l  12s  6d— imp.  4to.  ll  4s. — 
royal  4to.     16s 

A  Vindication  of  the  Magistrates  acting  in  and  for  the  Tower  Division;,   from 
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tlie  Charges  contained  in  a  Work  entitled,  "  Tiie  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  togetlier  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons."     By  Tho.  Tliiriwall,  M.A.     4s 

A  Refutation  of  a  Vindication  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Tower  Division,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Thirlwall.     By  J.  T.  Barber  Beaumont,  Esq.  F.A.S.     2s 

A  Dissertation  on  Weights  and  Measures,  and  the  best  Means  of  revising  them  ; 
published  originally  in  the  British  Review,  No.  17.     2s 

Garnett's  Engraved  Chart  from  America  to  the  British  Channel,  on  an  entire  new 
Plan,  showing  the  Direct  Course.  2s.  6d.— being  the  first  of  an  intended  Sferies  to 
various  Parts  of  the  Globe. 

An  Address  to  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  present 
State  of  the  Country ;  con.taining  Remarks  on  the  real  Nature  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 
.4s 

Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  the  principles  of  Government.  By 
Dr  Price.    A  New  Edition  ;  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Mayor :  by  W.  Beck. 

Report  relative  to  a  Line  of  Canal  upon  one  Level,  between  the  Cities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow;  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  at  Lock  No.  20, 
and  also  with  the  Port  of  Leith,  and  the  Broomielaw  at  Glasgow:  with  a  Map,  show- 
ing the  Course  not  only  of  this  Line  of  Canal,  but  of  the  other  Lines  now  before  the 
public.    By  Robert  Stevenson,  Engineer.     4to.  Ss. 

The  Pic-Nic,  a  Collection  of  Songs  and  Recitations,    3s  6d 

German  Commercial  Letters.     12mo.  6s  6d 

Academic  Errors,  or  Reflections  of  Youth.  By  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    5s  6d 

The  Fall  and  Death  of  Joachim  Murat.    By  T.  Macirone,  his  Aide-de-camp. 

A  Morning's  Walk  from  London  to  Kew.    By  Sir  R.  Philips.    Post  8vo.     8s  6d 

The  Author  of  Junius  ascertained,  from  a  concatenation  of  Circumstances,  amount- 
ing to  Moral  Demonstration.    By  Geo.  Chalmers,  Esq.  F.R.S.     3s 

The  Literary  Gazette,  and  Journal  of  the  Belles  Lettres. 

The  Art  of  Talking  with  the  Fingers,  for  the  Use  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  with  • 
'  corrections,  improvements,  and  additions.     Very  neatly  engraved  on  a  Card.     Is 

Apicius  Redivivus;  or  the  Cook's  Oracle. 

A  Third  Volume  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature.     8vo.     12s 

Remonstrance  presented  to  the  Government  in  or  about  1653,  on  the  Inestimable 
Riches  of  the  British  Seas.     2s 

Illustrations  (chiefly  Geographical)  of  the  History  of  the  Expedition  of  the  Young- 
er Cyrus,  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.  By  Major  Rennell.  1  vol. 
4to.    With  Explanatory  Maps  in  folio,     ll  16s 

The  Elegant  Girl ;  or  Virtuous  Principles  the  true  source  of  Elegant  Manners  :  Il- 
lustrated by  Twelve  Coloured  Engravings,  with  Lines  to  each,  and  a  Poem  called  The 
Mother.    16s 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.    Part  IV.  Vol.  II.     15s. 

A  System  of  Physiological  Botany.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Keith,  F.L.S.  with  Plates  by 
Sowerby.     2  vol.  Bvo.     ll  6s 

Lectures  on  Craniological  Physiognomy.     8vo.     8s 

General  Zoology,  or  Systematic  Natural  History,  commenced  by  the  late  George 
Shaw,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  with  Plates  from  the  first  Authorities  and  most  select  Speci- 
mens, engraved  principally  by  Mrs  Griffiths.  Vol.  IX.  8vo.  2l  12s  6dj  royal 
paper,  31  16s 

VOL.  IX.  PART  II.  2  m 
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A  Treatise  on  Greyhounds,  with  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Disord  e  rs  of 
tbem.     8vo.     5s 

Appendix  to  the  First  Edition  of  Kirby  and  Spencers  Insects,  comprising  the  ad- 
ditioiijil  matter  inserted  in  the  second  edition.     Is  6d 

A  History  of  the  Earth,  and  Animated  Nature  ;  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  ;  illustrated 
with  Copperplates.  With  corrections  and  additions  by  W.  Turton,  M.D.  Fellow  of 
the  Linnaean  Society.     6  vol.     Bvo.     3l 

An  Essay  on  Human  Hair.     By  Alex.  Rowlandson.     8vo.     5s 

A  New  Edition  of  Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  ;  to  which  is  added,  an 
Outline  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  with  a  Map  and  Section  of  the  Strata. 
By  William  Phillips. 

An  Introduction  to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Kirby,  B.  A.  F.  L.  S.  and  William  Spence,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  VoL  II. 
8vo.  with  Coloured  Engravings. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements  of  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Philosophy.  By  John  Webster.  Illustra- 
ted by  numerous  Wood-cuts.    8vo.    10s 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Antlqnary,  by  the  Author  of  *  Waverley/  and  *  Guy  Mamiering.'  3  vol. 
12mo.     11  4s 

Faith  and  Fiction,  or  Shining  Lights  in  a  Dark  Generation.  By  Eliz.  Bennett. 
6  vol.  12mo.     11  7s  (3d 

History  of  King  Arthur  of  Great  Britain.    2  vol.  24mo.     9s 

Matron  of  Erin.    3  vol.  12mo.     18s 

Tales  of  To-day.  By  Mrs  Isaacs,  author  of  *  Ariel,*  *  Wanderings  of  Fancy,' 
&c.  &c. 

Julia  of  Ardenfield.     2  vol.  12mo.     10s  6d 

She  would  be  a  Heroine.    By  Sophia  Griffith.     3  vol.  12m0'     13s 

Glenarvon.     3  vol.  12mo.     ll  4s 

The  Flower  Basket,  a  Fairy  Tale ,  with  a  Frontispiece.     18mo.    2s  6d 

Fortitude,  or  Euphemia.     By  B.  Taylor,  Esq.    2  vol.  12ino.     10s  6d 

Owen  Castle,  or  which  is  the  Heroine  ?  By  Mary  Ann  Sullivan.  4  vol. 
12mo.     11 

The  Wanderings  of  a  Goldfinch,  or  Characteristic  Sketches  in  the  Ninteenth  Cen- 
tury.   By  M.  A.  M'MuUan.    8vo.     12s 

St  Clyde.    ^  vol.     15s 

Brougham  Castle.    2  vol.     10s  6d 

The  Spinster's  Journal.     3  vol.  12mo.     16s  6d 

Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Children,  supposed  to  be  written  by  himself, 
3  vol.     18s 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins.     2  vol.    Royal  18rao.     10s 

Melmoth  House,  a  Novel.     3  vol.    li'mo.     ll 

The  Lairds  of  Glenfem,  or  Highlanders  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  9  vol.  12mo. 
10s  6d 

The  Barbadoes  Girl,  or  Matilda.     By  Mi's  Hofland.     12mo.    4s 

Self-Deception,  a  Novel,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  Miss  E.  Parker,  author  of 
Aretas,  &c.    2  vol.    l2mo.     12s 

Edgar,  a  National  Tale.  By  Miss  Appleton,  author  of  Private  Education,  &c. 
3  vol.     12mo.     ll  Is 
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Chronicles  of  an  Illiistrious  House,  or  the  Peer,  the  Lawyer,  and  the  Hunchback. 
By  Anne  of  SvVansea.    5  vol.     12mo.     ll  7s  6d 

The  Orphan  of  Tintern  Abbey,     By  Mrs  Zeigenliirt,    3  vol.    15s 

Angelion,  a  Romance.    3  vol.    12mo.     18s 

Edward  and  Anna.     ByFlorio.     18nio.     2s  Cd 

Eglantine,  or  the  Family  of  Fortescue.     2  vol.    12mo.     12s 

Hernlione.    2  vol.     12mo.     10s  6d 

Lavinia  Fitz-Aubyn.     4  vol.     12ino.    11  8s 

Sons  of  St  David.    3  vol.     12mo.     15s 

Purity  of  Heart,  or  the  Ancient  Costume,  a  Tale.  Addressed  to  the  Author  of 
Glenarvon.    By  an  Old  Wife  of  Twenty  Years.     i2mo.    4s 

The  Revealer  of  Secrets.  By  the  Author  of  Substance  and  Shadow,  &c.  1  vol. 
12mo.     15s 

Spanish  Tales.  Translated  from  Le  Sage,  and  selected  from  other  Authors;  where- 
in are  contained  a  Description  of  Madrid,  Grenada,  Saragoza,  Seville,  Milan,  Parma, 
Palermo,  Sec.  &c     By  Mrs  Fred.  Layton.     3  vol.     12mo.     ll  Is 

The  Balance  of  Comfort,  or  the  Old  Maid  and  the  Married  Woman.  By  Mrs 
Ross.     3  vol.     12mo.     15s 

The  Wife  of  Fitzalice  and  the  Caledonian  Siren,  a  Romance.  By  Marianne  Wilton. 
5  vol.     12mo.     II  7s  6d 

Tales  of  My  Landlord,  Collected  and  Arranged  by  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  School- 
hiaster  and  Parish-Clerk  of  Gandercleugh.     4  vol.     ll  8s 

The  Pastor's  Fire-Side.  By  Miss  Jane  Porter,  Author  of  *  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,' 
and  '  Scottish  Chiefs,'    4  vol.     12mo.     ll  lis  6d 

Strathallan,  a  Novel.     By  Miss  Lefanu.     4  vol.     12mo.     ll  4s 

The  Naiads,  a  Tale.    Bvo.    4s 

Claudine,  or  Pertinacity  ;  a  Novel.     3  voL     l2mo.     15s 

Villasantelle,  or  the  Curious  Impertinent;  a  Romance.  By  Cath.  Seldcn,  Author 
of  the  English  Nun.    Bvo.     6s 

Life  of  a  Recluse.    By  A.  Gibson.    2  vol.     12 mo.     10s  6d 

The  Prize ;  or,  the  Lace-Makers  of  Messenden.  By  Mrs  Caroline  Messenden.    4s 

The  Royal  Brides,  or  Sketches  of  Exalted  Characters.  By  Robert  Bramble,  Esq. 
3  vol.     12mo.     IBs 

The  Mysteries  of  Hungary,  a  Romantic  Story  of  the  15th  Century.  By  E.  Moore, 
Esq. 

Gonzalvo  de  Baldura  ;  or,  a  Widow's  Vow ;  a  Romantic  Legend.     4  vol.    2l  2s 

The  White  Cottage;  a  Tale.     12mo.     7s 

The  Cnvern  of  Roseville,  or,  the  Two  Sisters ;  a  Tale :  being  a  translation  of  Le 
Souterrain,  ou  les  Deux  Soeurs;  by  Madame  Herbster.  By  Alexander  Jamieson, 
author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Maps,  &c.     12mo.    3s  6d 

Stories  for  Children,  selected  from  the  History  of  England,  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  Revolution.     ISmo.     3s 

Les  Soirees  De  Londres.    Par  Madame  Herbster.     12mo.     5s 

Les  Battuecas.     Par  Madame  De  Genlis.     2  vol.  12mo.    7s 

Education,  or  Elizabeth,  her  Lover  and  Husband,  a  Tale  for  1817.  By  Elizabeth 
Taylor.     3  vol      15s 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  translated  into  French.  By  M.  Voltaire.  Third 
Edition.     18mo.     3s  6d 

Gumal  and  Lana,  or  the  African  Children.    2  vol.     Plates.    7s  6d 

Favourite  Beauties,  and  Amours  of  Henry  of  Windsor.     3  vol.    15s 

Self-Deception,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.     By  Emma  Parker.     2  vol.     123 

Six  Weeks  at  Long's,  a  Satirical  Novel.     By  a  late  Resident,     3  vol.     12mo. 

Fortitude  and  Frailty.     By  Fanny  Holcroft.     4  vol. 

Ponsonby.     ^  vol. 

The  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Baroness  Koningsmark.    2s  6d 
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Melincourt.    By  the  Author  of  Headlong  Hall.    3  vol 

Placide,  a  Spanish  Tale.  Translated  from  Les  Battu^cas  of  Madame  Genlis,  by  A,- 
Jamieson.     2  vol. 

The  Sons  of  St  David,  a  Cambro-British  Historical  Tale  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, with  explanatory  Notes  and  References.  By  Griffiths*ap-Griffiths,  Esq.  3  voK 
12mo.     13s 

The  Absent  Man,  a  Narrative.  Edited  by  Sir  Peter  Plastic,  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Tower  and  Sword.    12mo.    3s 


POETRY. 

A  Year  in  Canada,  and  other  Poems.    By  Ann  C.  Knight.     5s 

Christabel  and  Kubla  Khan.    By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.     4s  6d 

The  Grand  Master,  or  Adventures  of  Qui  Hi  i  in  Hindostan.  A  Hudibrastie 
Poem,  in  eight  Cantos.     25s 

Hypocrisy,  a  Poem.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Colton,  A.M.    8vo.     9s 

The  Relicks  of  a  Saint,  a  Right  Merry  Tale.  By  Ferdinand  Farquhar,  Esq. 
12mo.    5s 

Leaves.    8vo.    9s 

Euripides's  Alcestis  Burlesqued.    By  Issachar  Styrke,  gent.    8vo.     5s  6d 

The  Buonaparteid,  or  a  Serio-comic  Sketch  of  the  Political  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Emperor  of  the  French,  &c.  &c.     8vo.   4s 

Mont  St  Jean,  a  Poem.     By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Liddiard.    8vo.     5s 

Barney  Bobbin  at  Waterloo,  gr  the  Highway  to  Glory.  By  Pertinax  Pentegraph, 
Esq.  Aide-de-Camp  to  Barney  Bobbin.    2s 

The  Sacrifice  of  Isabel.    By  Edward  Quillinan,  Esq.   12mo.    3s  6d 

Poems.  By  Alfred  Bunn.     8vo.     4s 

Mador  ofthe  Moor.    By  the  author  of  the  Queen's  Wake.    8vo.    7s  6d. 

An  Ode  on  the  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Cobourg.    By  M.  Montague.    23 

Remains  of  Hesiod.   By  J.  A.  Elton.    Crown  8vo.   12s 

Melancholy  Hours.    A  Collection  of  Poems.     12mo.     6s 

Illustrations  of  a  Poetical  Character,  in  four  Tales;  with  other  Poems.  l2mo. 
5s  6d 

Thanksgiving  Ode,  January  18,  1816 ;  with  other  short  Pieces,  chiefly  referring  to 
recent  Public  Events.    By  Wm.  Wordsworth.    8vo.     4s 

A  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet-Laureate. 
Foolscap  8vo.     lOs  6d 

Ilderim,  a  Syrian  Tale,  in  four  Cantos.     8vo.    4s  6d 

Poems ;  including  Correct  Copies  of  Fare  Thee  Well,  &c.  and  five  others  never 
before  printed.    By  Lord  Byron.    8vo.     2s 

Essays  in  Rhyme,  on  Morals  and  Manners.    By  Jane  Taylor.    Foolscap  8vo.    6s 

The  Stage  in  1816,  a  Satirical  Poem,  in  Three  Parts,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
Part  the  First.  ,  3s 

Freedom,  with  other  Poems.    By  George  Thomas.    6s 

The  Mountain  Boy.    By  J.  Bird.    8vo.    9s 

Waterloo,  a  Poem ;  with  Notes.  By  Henry  Davidson,  Esq.  Advocate.    8vo.  5s  6d 

The  Lay  of  the  Laureate,  Carmen  Nuptiale.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet  Lau- 
reate.    1 2  mo.    4s 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  a  Poem.    By  J.  Haskin.    8vo.    4s 

Ines,  and  other  Poems.    8vo.    8s 

Canipaigns  of  One  Day,  a  Poem,  in  two  Cantos.    8vo.    4s 

The  Bridal  of  the  Isles,  a  Mask,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  Knight.  Foolscap.  8vo.  5s 
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The  War  Fiend,  with  other  Poems.    By  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.  Professor  of  Moral 

Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     7s 
The  Moral  Odes  of  Horace,  translated.    3s  6d 

Lines  on  the  Conflagration  of  Moscow.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Colton,  A.M.     Is 
Lucubrations  and  Midnight  Reveries  of  T.  Kirke,  Esq.     8vo.    10s  6d 
Alhagranza,  a  Moorish  Metrical  Romance.    By  John  Stewart,  Esq.     8vo.    2l  2s 
The  Ruby  Ring,  or  the  Transformations,  a  Poem.     By  Eliza  Lucy  Leonard. 

18mo.    4s 

Peter  Pindar's  Works.    4  vol.   24mo.     11  Is 

Goldsmith's  Poems,  with  Westall's  Designs.    Foolscap.    7s 

Monody  to  the  Memory  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.    By  Thomas  Gent.     Is  6d 

Poems.    By  Thomas  Little,  jun.  Esq.     Ss 

Clara,  or  Fancy's  Tale,  a  Poem,  in  three  Cantos.    By  John  Owens  Howard. 

7s  6d 

Waterloo,  and  other  Poems.    By  J.  Wedderburne  Webster,  Esq.     5s  6d 

The  Lyre ;  a  collection  of  220  of  the  best  Songs  in  the  English  language.    To 

which  are  added,  a  few  Words  of  Advice  on  Convivial  Singing.  By  Thomas  Rees.  Sa. 
The  Days  of  Harolde,  a  Metrical  Tale.     By  John  B.  Rogers.    8vo.     12s 
Albyn's  Anthology;  or,  a  Select  Collection  of  the  Melodies  and  Vocal  Poetry,  p6* 

culiar  to  Scotland  and  the  Isles,  hitherto  unpublished.    Collected  and  arranged  by 

Alexander  Campbell.    Vol.  I.     Folio.     11  Is 

The  Schoolboy,  with  other  Poems.    By  Thomas  Cromwell.    5s 

The  Sunday  School.    By  S.  Whitchurch.     12rao.    2s  6d 

Monody  on  the  Death  of  Mr  Sheridan,  spoken  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre.     Is 

The  Poetic  Mirror  ;  or,  the  Living  Bards  of  Britain.     12mo.     7s  6d 

The  Influence  of  Genius,  a  Poem.    By  James  Brydges  Williams.     8vo.    (Js 

Verses  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  James  Reynolds  of  Bristol.    By  James  Montgo* 

mery,  Esq.    2s 
Shots  at  the  M— re.    4s 
The  Bridal  of  Triermain  j  or,  the  Vale  of  Saint  John,  in  Three  Cantos.    Fifth 

Edition.    7s  6d 
Harold  the  Dauntless,  a  Poem,  in  Six  Cantos.    By  the  Author  of  the  Bridal  of 

Triermain.     7s  6d 

Eccentricities  for  Edinburgh :  Containing  Poems,  entitled,  a  Lamentation  to  Scotch 

Booksellers ;  Fire,  or  the  Sun-Poker ;  Mr  Champernoune,  the  LuminousH  istorian,  or 

Learning  in  Love ;  London  Rurality,  or  Miss  Bunn  and  Mrs  Burt.    By  George  Cole- 
man, the  Younger.     5s  6d 

The  South  American,  a  Metrical  Tale,  in  Four  Cantos :  With  Historical  Notes, 

and  other  Poems.    By  James  Scott  Walker.    5s  6d 
Nautic  Hours.     5s 
Amyntor  and  Adelaide,  or  a  Tale  of  Life ;  a  Romance  of  Poetry,  in  Three  Cantos. 

By  Charles  Masterton.     12mo. 
Emigration,  or  England  in  Paris.    8vo.     3s  6d 
A  Garland  for  the  Grave  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.    By  C.  Phillips,  Esq. 

Barrister  at  Law.     Is  6d 
Melancholy  Hours,  a  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Poems.     6s 
The  Naiad's  Wreath.    By  Mr  Macmullan.     8vo.    5s 
A  Fifth  Volume  of  Lord  Byron's  Works :  Containing  the  Siege  of  Corinth,  Pari- 

sina.  Fare  Thee  Well,  Monody  on  Sheridan,  and  several  other  Poems.  Foolscap  8vo. 

7s  6d 
Poems,  principally  founded  upon  the  Poems  of  Meleager.     2s 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.    Canto  Third.     By  Lord  Byron.    8vo,    5s  6d 
The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  and  other  Poems.     By  Lord  Byron.    8vo.     5s  6d 
The  Paradise  of  Coquettes.    Second  Edition,    Foolscap  8vo.    9s 
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The  Bower  of  Spring,  with  Other  Poems.  By  the  author  of  the  Paradise  of  Co- 
quettes.   Foolscap  8vo.     7s 

TheCraniad;  or  Spurzheini  Illustrated,  a  Poem  in  two  Parts.    Foolscap  8 vq.    Os 

Selections  from  the  Tales  and  Idyls  of  Gesner.    Translated  into  Verse.     53 

The  State  Lottery,  a  Dream.     By  Samuel  Roberts.     8vo.    6s  6d 

Poems :  chiefly  on  the  Superstition  of  Obeak.     8vo.     5s 

Persecutor,  and  Other  Poems.     8yo.     6s  6d 

The  Shades  of  Waterloo,  a  Vision,  in  Verse  ;  wherein  many  fallen  Heroes  are  in- 
dividually celebrated  ;  the  Conduct  of  particular  Reginients  severally  noticed ;  and 
praise  or  censure  deservedly  applied  to  many  living  Actors  of  the  memorable  drama. 
8vo.     Cs 

Oina  Morul,  one  of  the  Minor  Poems  of  Ossian  ;  in  English  Verse.     Is 

Modern  Patriots,  a  Poefical  Letter  to  t.  S.  VV.  Samuell.     Is  6d 

Wat  Tyler,  a  Dramatic  Poem.     By  Robert  Southey.     3s  6d 

A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron.     Is  6d 

Sacred  Poems,  selected  from  the  best  vy^riters.     By  P.  le  Breton.     2s 

Select  Pieces  of  early  Popular  Poetry,  reprinted  in  the  Black  Letter.  Edited  by  E. 
V.  Utterson.  Esq.     2  vol.     Crown  8yo.     ll  I5s 

House  of  Mourning,  a  Poem,  with  some  smaller  Pieces.     By  John  Scott.     3s  Gd 

Essays  in  Rhyme,  on  Morals  and  Manners.    By  Jane  Taylor,     tis. 

Edmeston's  Poems.     1 2mo.    4s 


POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Catechism  of  Political  Economy,  or  Eamiliar  Conversations  on  the  Manner  iq 
which  Wealth  is  Produced,  Distributed,  and  Consumed  in  Society.  By  Jean  Baptiste 
Say.     Translated  by  John  Richter.     63 

Histoire  des  Factions  de  la  Revolution  Franpaise.  By  J.  Lavallee.  3  torn.  8vo. 
ll  7s 

Supplementary  Volume  to  Political  Portraits.     By  Wm.  Playfair.     8vo.    123 

The  Extraordinary  Red  Book.     12mo.    8s 

The  Talents  Run  Mad,  or  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Sixteen ;  a  Satirical  Poem, 
with  Notes.     By  the  Author  of  AU  the  Talents.    8vo.     5s  Gd 

John  Bull's  Bible ;  or.  Memoirs  of  the  Stewards  and  Stewardships  of  John  Bull's 
Manor  of  Great  Albion,  I'roin  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.     8vo.     Os 

Observations  on  the  Principles  which  enter  into  the  Commerce  in  Grain,  and  into 
the  Measures  for  supplying  Food  to  the  People ;  being  the  Substance  of  an  Essay 
read  to  the  Literary  and  Commercial  Society  of  Glasgow.  By  Dugald  Bannatyne, 
Esq.     8vo.    2s. 

Remedies  proposed,  as  Certain,  Speedy,  and  Effectual,  for  the  Relief  of  our  pre- 
sent Embarrassments.     By  J.  Symmons,  Esq.     2s  6d 

Question  of  the  Necessity  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws  considered.  By  Charles  Henry 
Parry,  M.D.  F.R.?.     8vo.     8s 

The  Principles  of  Population  and  Production,  as  they  are  affected  by  the  Progress 
of  Society,  with  a  View  to  Moral  and  Political  Consequences.  By  John  Weyland, 
jun.  Esq.  F.  R.  S.     8vo.     I4.S 

Observations  on  the  intended  Amendnient  of  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Laws;  to  which 
is  added,  a  Plan  for  the  General  Survey  and  Valuation  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  Com- 
mutation of  Tithes.    By  William  Parker,  Esq.     8vo.     5s 

Practical  Political  Economy ;  being  a  Systematic  Arrangement  for  effecting  a  Re- 
duction in  the  Poor  llates  ;  improving  the  Value  of  Small  Farms  ;  and  also  a  Com- 
missariat System,  whereby  a  Saving  maybe  effected  of  upwards  of  1,000,0001.  per 
anniun  ;'  with  an  Appendix,  dci»cribing  the  New  Inventions  of  a  Pair  of  Logical  Scales, 
for  the  Use  of  Law-bewildered  Jurymen,  &c. 
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England  and  the  English  People.    Translated  for  J.  B.  vSay,  by  John  Ricbtcr.   2s  6d 

Narrative  of  an  Embassy  to  \Varsaw  and  Wilna,  witb  personal  attendance  on  the 
Emperor  Na()oleon  during  the  Disastrous  Campaiu;n  in  Russia,  and  the  Retreat  from 
Moscow.  By  M.  de  Pradt,  Archbishop  of  Mechlin.  Translated  from  the  Second 
French  Edition.     7s 

The  Historical  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo;  comprehending  a  Circumstantial 
Narrative  of  the  whole  Events  of  the  War  of  1815,  Written  from  the  first  withority. 
by  William  Mudford,  Esq.    Part  I.     Imperial  4to.     ll  Us  6d 

An  Essay  on  Money,  &c.  &c.     By  Samuel  Read.     8vo.     7s  6d 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  Westminster.-hall.    4  vol.    8vo.    2l  16s 

Voice  of  the  People  as  to  the  Waterloo  Monument,  with  Observations  on  its 
Principles  and  Objects,  its  Funds  and  Management,  and  the  beneficial  Eltlicts  which 
may  be  derived  from  it.    6vo.     Is  6d 

Observations  on  England.     By  OlofFNapea.    8vo.     8s 

Recit  Historique  sur  la  Restauration  de  la  Royaute  eij  France,  le  31  Mars,  1814  ; 
par  M.  de  Pradt,  ancien  Archeveque  de  Malines. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Ceorge  Canning,  during  the  recent  Election  in 
Liverpool.     Is  6d 

Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Hiatory,  Vol.  XXVH.    Royal  8vo.     II  1  Is  6d 

The  Royal  Military  Calendar ;  containing  the  Services  of  the  Generals,  Colonels, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonels,  from  their  entrance  into  the  Army,  &c.  3  vol.  8vo. 
11  13s  6d 

The  Emigrant's  Guide,  or  a  Picture  of  America,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  United 
States,  divested  of  democratic  colouring,  &c    Bv  an  Old  Scene  painter.     53 

The  Hour  of  Danger,  or  Public  Distress  and  Public  Remedy.  By  a  Commoner, 
author  of  the  "  Extraordinary  Red  Book."     8vo.     23 

The  Parliamentary  Debates,  Volume  XXXII.  being  the  first  of  the  late  Session  of 
Parliament.     Royal  8vo.     ll  lis  6d 

Letters  on  the  Corn  Trade :  containing  Considerations  on  the  Combinations  of 
Farmers,  and  the  Monopoly  of  Corn.     By  Jos.  Storrs  Fry.     Is  6d 

Conversations  on  Political  Economy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are 
familiarly  explained.     By  the  Author  of  Conversations  on  Chemistry.     12mo.     9s 

Correspondence  of  M.  Fouche,  Due  D*Otranto,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     3s 

Sheridan's  Speeches.    Vol.1.    8vo.     12s 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Grenville  on  the  Distress  of  the  Country.  By  John  Wheatley, 
Esq.     3s 

A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  upon  the  Revulsions  of  Trade,  and  our  sudden 
Transition  from  a  System  of  extensive  War  to  a  State  of  Peace.     3s 

Remedies  proposed,  as  certain,  speedy,  and  effectuil,  for  the  Relief  of  our  present 
Embarrassments.     By  an  Independent  Gentleman.     8vo.     2s  6d 

England  may  be  extricated  from  her  Dithculties,  consistently  with  the  strictest 
Principles  of  Policy,  Honour,  and  Justice.     By  a  Country  Gentleman.     8vo.     2s  6d 

National  Difficulties  practically  exposed.  By  a  Member  of  the  Lowestofft  Book 
Club.     2s  6d 

Means  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  Morals  and  Happiness,  consi« 
dered  in  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Minor  Institute.     By  T.  Williams.    2s  6(1 

Two  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Sheffield  on  the  Wool  Question,. 

Remarks  occasioned  by  the  Notes  and  Observations  of  a  Magistrate  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  upon  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  a  Select  Co:iiinittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis.  By  a 
Real  Lover  of  the  Country.     2s  fid 

A  Sketch  of  the  British  Fur  Trade  of  North  America,  with  Observations  relative  to 
the  Northy  West  Company  at  Montreal.     By  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,     is  6d 

Further  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Nation— Means  of  Employment  of  Labour 
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— Sinking  Fund,  and  its  Application — Pauperism — Protection  requisite  to  the  Landetl 
and  Agricultural  Interests,  &c.     By  R.  Preston,  Esq.  M.  P.     2s 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Population,  including  an  Exposition  of  the  Causes 
and  Advantages  of  a  Tendency  to  Exuberance  of  Members  in  Society,  a  Defence  of 
Poor  Laws,  and  a  Critical  and  Historical  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  Projects  of  the 
most  celebrated  Legislators  and  Writers,  relative  to  Population,  the  Poor,  and  Chari- 
table P'stablishments.     By  James  Graham,  Esq. 

An  Essay,  showing  the  Justice  and  Expedience  of  Reducing  the  Interest  of  the 
National  Debt.    8vo.     5s 

Observations  on  Illicit  Distillation  and  Smuggling,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Re- 
ports of  Woodbine  Parish,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Excise  Boayd,  on  that  Subject. 

Letters  on  the  Distressed  State  of  Agriculturists;  originally  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Courant  and  other  Newspapers,  under  the  Signature  of  ^  \/erus,'  and  now  re- 
printed with  Alterations  and  Additions.  By  Robert  Brown,  Farmer  at  Markie,  in  the 
County  of  Haddington.    2s  6d 

Speech  of  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  delivered  on  the  13th  March  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     8vo.   Is 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  present  State  of  the  Country,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  Parliamentary  Reform.     By  T.  Kirke,  Esq. 

On  the  Supply  of  Employ;^ent  and  Subsistence  for  the  Labouring  Classes,  in  Fish- 
eries, Manufactures,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Operation  of  the  Salt  Duties,  and  a  Proposal  for  their  Repeal.  By  Sir  Thomas  Ber^ 
nard,  Bart.     8vo.     Ss 

The  National  Debt  in  its  True  Colours,  with  Plans  for  its  Extinction  by  Honest 
Means.  By  William  Frend,  Esq.  M.  A.  Actuary  of  the  Rock  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany..   Is  Cd 

Letters  on  the  Evils  of  Impressment,  with  the  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  doing  them 
away.    By  Thomas  Urquhart.     8vo.  58 

An  Explanation  of  the  Principles  and  Proceedings  of  the  Provident  Institution  at 
Bath,  for  Savings.     8vo.     5s 

Considerations  on  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  Treatment  of  the  Poor,  with  Sugges- 
tions for  making  the  Public  Annuitant  contributary.  By  one  of  H.  M.  Justices  of  the 
Peace.     3s 

Common  Consent,  the  Basis  of  the  Constitution  of  England :  or  Parliamentary 
Reform  considered  and  tried  by  tlie  test  of  Law  and  Reason.    8vo.     3s 

Observations  for  the  Use  of  Landed  Gentlemen  on  the  present  State  and  future 
Prospects  of  the  British  Farmer.     By  Rusticus.    ^s 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the 
Principles  of  the  Established  Church,  throughout  England  and  Wales.     5s 

The  Simple  Equation  of  Tithes.     By  James  Mills.     5s 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth  on  Licensing  Public-Houses.  By  a  Licensed  Victual- 
ler.   2s 

Public  Funds.    Fourth  Edition.     3s  6d 

Postscript  to  the  Letter  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Salt  Duties,  wherein  some  Popular 
Objections  on  the  Repeal  are  considered.    By  Sir  Thomas  Barnard,  Bart. 

Police  of  the  Metropolis.     8vo.     9s 

The  Substance  of  a  Speech  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Sinking  Fund.    By  Pascoe  Grenfell.    2s 

A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  respecting  the  Company's  College 
at  Harley  Bay,  Herts.     By  W.  H.  Inglis.     6d 

A  New  System  of  Police,  with  References  to  the  Evidence  given  before  the  House 
of  Commons.     }5y  H.  A.  Merewether,  Esq.  B.  L.     2«  6d 

The  Operation  and  Practice  of  the  Sinking  Fund  briefly  expl.'ii  red;  with  some  Ob- 
servations on  the  Mode  of  Transacting  that  part  of  the  Public  Business.    Cd 

National  Expenditure  no  Cause  of  National  Calamity.     Is  6d 
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.  Tlie  Englishman's  Manual ;  or  a  Dialogue  between  a  Tory  and  a  Reformer.    By 

Walter  Fawkes,  Esq.     2s  6d 

A  Letter  to  P.  Bastard,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  County  of  Devon,  on  the  Expediency 
and  Necessity  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform.     By  Anglicanus. 

A  Relation  of  the  Treatment  experienced  by  Napoleon  in  the  Island  of  St  Helena  ; 
with  the  Authentic  Copy  of  an  Official  Memoir  from  Napoleon  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowq. 
3y  M.  Santini,  Huissier  de  Cabinet  to  Napoleon.    2s    6d 

Manuscrit  venu  de  St  Helene  d'une  maniere  inconnue.     7s  6d 
A  Letter  to  William  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.,  from  Robert  Southey,  Esq.    8vo  2s 
Comparative  View  of  the  British  and  American  Constitutions ;  with  Observations 
en  the  Present  State  of  British  Politics,  and  on  the  probable  consequences  of  introdu- 
cing into  Great  Britain,  the  mode  of  Suffrage  that  exists  in  the  United  States.    By 
a  Gentleman  some  time  resident  in  the  United  States,  and  author  of  a  View  of  the 
State  of  Parties  in  America.     8vo.     2s 
The  Edinburgh  Monthly  Magazine. 
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English  Synonymes  explained  in  Alphabetical  Order:  with  Copious  Illustrations 
and  Examples,  drawn  from  the  best  Writers.  By  George  Crabb,  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford.    8vo.     11  Is 

Lecons  de  Langue  Italienne ;  ou  Grammaire  Complete :  suivie  d'un  Supplement 
qui  contient  un  Liste  de  Verbes  avec  leur  Regime,  et  des  Remarques  sur  la  Pronun- 
ciation de  I'E  et  de  TO.    Par  A.  Anaya,  Maitre  de  Langues.    7s  i 

A  Table  of  all  the  French  Parts  of  Speech  :  exhibiting,  in  one  View,  a  comprehen* 
sive  Epitome  of  French  Grammar.    By  L.  S.  de  la  Serre.     1«  6d 

Italian  Phraseology,  a  Companion  to  the  Grammar;  comprising  a  Selection  of  Fa* 
miliar  Phrases,  with  their  various  Constructions  explained  on  a  New  Plan.  By  M. 
Santagnello.     l2mo.     7s 

A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Language ;  containing  Greek  Precepts ;  a  Speech 
of  Clearchus;  and  the  Shield  of  Achilles.    8s  6d 

An  Easy,  Natural,  and  Rational  Mode  of  Teaching  and  Acquiring  the  French  Lan- 
guage, on  a  Plan  entirely  new;  in  which  the  Anomalies  and  Irregularities  of  Verbs  are 
clearly  demonstrated  aad  reduced  to  Rules;  the  whole  deduced  from  the  Philosophy 
of  Language,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  William  Henry  Pybus.  8vo.  8s 

Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar.    By  J.  F.  Gyles,  Esq.    12s 


THEOLOGY. 

The  History  of  the  Origin,  and  First  Ten  Years,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.     By  the  Rev.  John  Owen.    2  vol.  8vo.     11  4s,  and  11  15s 

A  new  Version  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew,  from  the  French  of  Beau* 
sobre  and  L'Enfaiit.     10s  6d 

Scripture  Characters  ;  or,  a  Practical  Itnprovement  of  the  Principal  Histories  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  By  Thomas  Robinson :  Abridged  for  the  Use  of  Young 
Persons.     12mo.     7s 

A  Familiar  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  O'Donnoghue,  A.  M. 
Foolscap,  8vo.     7s  6d 

A  Greek  Testament,  principally  taken  from  the  Text  of  Griesbach.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  Valpy.     12  mo.     5s 

Ilorae  Subsicivaj^  or  a  Refutation  of  the  Popular  Opinion,  as  founded  in  Prophecy, 
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that  Peace  will  ultimately  prevail  over  the  whole  World.  By  Jeremiah  Jackson,  M.A. 
8vo.    4s 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon,  at  the  pri- 
mary Visitation  in  the  year  1815  ;  with  an  Appendix  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Hook,  LL.D.  F.R.S.S  A.     4to.     5s 

A  Letter  to  the  Unitarian  Christians  in  South  Wales,  occasioned  by  the  Animail- 
versions  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St  David's.    4s  6d 

Tyrant  of  the  Church.    Foolscap,  8vo.     2s  Cd 

An  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator,  possessed  of  Infinite  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness ;  containing  also  the  Refutation,  from  Reason  and  Revela- 
tion, of  the  Ohjections  urged  against  his  Wisdom  and  Goodness;  to  which  Mr  Bur- 
nett's First  Prize  was  adjudged  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  4th  of  August  1815.  By 
William  Laurence  Brown,  D.  D.  Principal  of  Marischal  College  and  University  of 
Aberdeen,  &c.  &c.     2  vol.  8vo.     ll  Is 

Six  Letters  to  a  Lady  of  Quality,  from  the  Manuscript  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Hook, 
Esq.  author  of  the  Roman  History,  upon  the  subject  of  Religious  Peace,  and  the  True 
Foundation  of  it.     2s 

Dissertations  on  various  Interesting  Subjects,  with  a  view  to  Illustrate  the  amiable 
and  moral  Spirit  of  Christ's  Religion.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Watson.     8vo.    6s 

Agency  of  Divine  Providence  Manifested.     By  Samuel  O'Syilivan.    8vo.     lOs  (54 

Brief  Memoirs  of  Four  Christian  Hindoos.     12mo.    3s  6d 

Family  Prayers.     By  J.  Cotterill.     12mo.     6s 

Farewell  Sermons.    8vo.     lis 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Robert,  Lord  Bisliop  of  Nova  Scotia.     By  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  A.  M.    4to.    2s 

Sermons  on  various  Subject^  and  Occasions.     By  G.  S.  Faber,  B.D.     8vo.     12s 

Every-Day  Christianity.'    By  the  author  of  Rhoda,  &c.    12mo.     3s  6d 

Lectures  delivered  before  the  Christian  Philological  Society,  in  which  several  im- 
portant Differences  between  Modern  Arminians  and  Calvinists  are  impartially  consi- 
dered, with  a  view  to  promote  mutual  Forbearance.     By  N.  Rogers.     12mo.     7s 

The  Village  in  an  Uproar;  or  the  Thrasher's  Visit  to  the  Missionary  Meeting  in 
London,  May  1814.     Is  6d 

.  The  Pagan  Temple,  or  Missionary  Idolatry  detected ;  containing  Sketches  of  the 
Interior  of  some  Chapels  in  the  Metropolis.    2s 

The  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  tlje  Text  at  large.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hawker,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth.  Complete  in  Forty 
Parts,  and  may  be  had  together,  or  by  one  or  more  at  a  time.  Royal  Parts,  hot-press- 
ed, 4s  each  ;  demy,  3s  each. 

Village  Sermons;  or,  Short  and  Plain  Discourses,  for  the  Use  of  Families,  Schools, 
and  Religious  Societies.     By  George  Burder.    Vol.  VII.     2s 

The  Christian's  Manual,  compiled  from  the  Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani  of  Eras- 
mus.    By  Philip  Wyatt  Crowther,  Esq.     8vo.    8s 

Sermons.  By  Thomas  Trevor,  LL.  D.  Prebendary  of  Chester,  Rector  of  West 
Kirkby,  and  Vicar  oi'  Eastham.     8vo.     6s 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  the  Efficacy  of  Baptism,  vindicated 
from  Misrepresentation.    By  Richard  Laurence,  LL.  D.    8vo.    5s 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.    By  the  Rev.  William  Jesse,  A.  M.     8vo.     9s 

Commentaries  and  Annotations  on  the  Holy  Scriptures :  Containing,  I.  Various 
Prolegomenous  Essays,  and  short  Disquisitions. — II.  Introductions  to  the  Books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Apocrypha. — III.  A  Series  of  Critical,  Philological, 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  partly  original  and  partly  compiled. — IV.  A  Chrpnological 
Index.     By  thellev.  John  IJeulett,  B.D.     3l 

The  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature  of  the  Jewish  and  . 
Heathen  Authurii,  particularly  thijt  of  the  Classical  Ageg,  illustrated,  principally  with 
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a  view  to  Evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Rehgion.    By  Robert 
Gray,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of  Durham  and  of  Chichester,     8vo.     Tis 

Episcopal  Claims  investigated,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Pulpit  defended,  in  five  Es- 
says.    By  the  Rev.  Mr  Isaac.     12mo.     4s 

Visits  of  Mercy,  Vol.  n.     By  J.  Ely.     12mo.     4s 

Sermons  on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Gisborne.  l2ino.  5s 

Sick  Man's  Friend.     By  J.  Fry.     2s  6d 

Homilies  of  the  Church.    8vo.     Q&  6d 

Eighteen  Sermons.     By  J.  Henry.     8vo.     Qs 

Reliquiae  Sacrae,  Vol.  III.    ByJ.  Routh.    8vo.     15s 

Observations  on  various  Passages  of  Scripture,  placing  them  in  a  new  light.  Ori- 
ginally compiled  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hanmer,  from  Relations  in  Books  of  Voyages 
and  Travels  into  the  East.  The  fifth  Edition,  with  many  Additions  and  Corrections. 
Ey  Adam  Clarke,  LLD.  F.A.S.     4  vol.     8vo.     2l  5s 

A  Review  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France.    By  J.  Cobb  in.    8vo.    5s 

On  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel.     By  J.  Duvoisin.     12mo.     7s 

On  the  Trinity.     By  J.  Oxlee.     Vol.  I.     8yo.     12s 

The  Poor  Man's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  By  Dr  Hawker.  4  vol. 
12mo.    Fine.     11 4s 

The  History  of  an  Old  Pocket  Bible,  as  related  by  itself;  containing  faithful  Cha- 
racters, taken  from  real  Life,  of  different  Persons  into  whose  hands  it  is  supposed 
successively  to  have  fallen ;  interspersed  with  various  Observations  and  Reflections, 
iotended  to  impress  upon  the  Readers  the  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Na- 
ture of  real  Religion.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Cox,  A.M.     3s 

A  Collection  of  Family  Prayers,  from  the  Devotional  Writings  of  Baxter,  Henry, 
Willison,  Bennet,  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  others,  with  various  occasional  Forms.  Se- 
lected and  revised  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer.     12mo.    3s  6d 

E)iscourses  on  several  Subjects,  addressed  to  the  Congregation  assembled  in  Christ 
Church,  Bath.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Dauben)'-,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.  Vol.  ill. 
8vo.     10s  6d 

Sermons  on  Moral  and  Religious  Subjects,  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Families,  as  well 
as  for  the  Pulpit.     10s  6d 

Sermons  particularly  addressed  to  Young  Women  in  the  higher  Ranks  of  Life.  By 
a  Lady,  author  of  Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  Children,  &c.     12mo.    4s 

Introduction  to  various  Essays  on  the  Universal  Analogy  between  the  Visible  and 
Invisible  Worlds,  particularly  between  the  Word  and  Works  of  God,  as  proved  by  tbe 
figurative  Language  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  being  a  brief  Prospectus  of  the  Matter 
produced  and  e^vamined  in  the  Essays,  and  of  the  Manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  By 
a  Stranger.    3s, 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  de  Superville,  formerly  Pastor  of  the  French  Church 
at  Rotterdam.  Translated  from  the  French  by  John  Allen.  1  vol.  8vo.  With 
Portrait. 

Prayers  and  Discourses  for  the  Use  of  Families,  in  Two  Parts.  By  Jos.  Bowden, 
8vo.     93 

Observations  on  the  Velvet  Cushion  Controversy,  especially  on  the  Fallacy  of  the 
Arguments  used  throughout  the  Legend  of  the  Cushion.  By  an  Impartial  Observer. 
8vo.     6s  6d 

A  Reply  to  the  Rev,  James  Yates's  Vindication  of  Unitacianisra.  By  Ralph  Ward- 
law.     8vo.     10s  6d 

The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  connected  with  the  Scripture 
Prophecies.     By  the  Rev.  GeOrge  Wilkins,  A.M.    Royal  8vo.     11 

The  Fourth  Part  ot'Dr  Marsh's  Theological  Lectures  relating  tO' the  Interpretation 
o,f  Prophecy.     2s  6d 

Considerations  on  the  Doctrine  of  Regeneration.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Daubeny,  Arch- 
deacon of  Suruui.     2s  6d 
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The  Duties  and  Dangers  of  the  Christian  Ministry  considered ;  a  Sermon  preach- 
ed in  Charlotte  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  by  the  Rev,  R.  Morehead,  M.A.     Is 
-  Practical  and  Familiar  Sermons,  designed  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Instruction. 
•By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooi)er.    Vol.  IV.     12mo.     5s. 

'The  Pulpit,  or  Critical  Account  of  eminent  popular  Preachers.  By  Onesimus, 
3  vol.    SGs. 

An  Historical  and  Literary  Account  of  the  Formularies  and  Confessions  of  Faith 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant  Chu«;hes.  By  the  author  of  Horae 
BiblicJE.     8vo.     7s  6d 

The  Sunday  Lecturer,  or  Fifty-Two  Sermons;  selected  and  abridged  from  Home, 
•Cooper,  Jay,  Doddridge,  &c.    By  A.  Lee.     7s 

Sermons,  by  Thomas  Snell  Jones,  D.D.  Minister  of  Lady  Glenorchy's  Chapel, 
Edinburgh,     8vo.     10s  6d 

Farewell  Sermons  of  some  of  the  most  Eminent  Non-conformist  Ministers,  deliver- 
ed at  the  period  of  their  Ejectment  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  the  year  1662;  to 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Historical  and  Biographical  Preface,     lis 

Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  corrected  and  improved.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  George  Gleig,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.  F.S.S.A.  Primate  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  :  and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.    Part  I.    Demy  4to.  7s— -Royal  4to,  9s  sewed. 

Plain  Preaching,  or  Sermons  for  the  Poor,  and  for  all  Ranks.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Mayo. 
12mo.   Ss 

The  Season  and  Time,  or  an  Exposition  of  the  Prophecies  which  relate  to  the  two 
Periods  of  Daniel  subsequent  to  the  1260  Years,  now  recently  expired  ;  together  with 
Remarks  upon  the  Revolutionary  Antichrist,  proposed  by  Bishop  Horsley  and  the 
Rev.  G,  S.  Faber.    By  W.  Ettrick,  A.M.     8vo.     12s 

Sermons,  by  the  late  Charles  Wesley,  A.M.    8vo.     7s 

Sermons  on  the  Union  of  Truth,  Reason,  and  Revelation,  in  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  John 
Tumour,  A.M.     8vo.     12s 

PlaiH  Discourses,  delivered  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Butcher, 
M.A.     Vol.  Iir.     liimo.    3s  6d— The  three  Volumes,  15s 

A  Translation  of  the  Six  Books  of  Proclus,  on  the  Theology  of  Plato,  to  which  a 
Seventh  Book  is  added,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  another  Book  on  this 
subject,  which  was  written  by  Proclus,  but  since  lost ;  also  a  Translation  of  Proclus's 
Elements  of  Theology.  By  Thomas  Taylor.  2  vol.  Royal  quarto— (250  copies  only 
printed.)     5l  10s 

Faith  and  Works  contrasted  and  reconciled,  in  Six  Letters  to  a  Christian  Friend : 
containing  Remarks  on  a  late  Address  by  Dr  Chalmers  (of  Glasgow)  and  other  Sen- 
timents as  to  the  Doctrine  of  Grace  :  showing  also  that  the  Influence  of  the  Gospel 
extends  to  all  the  common  Transactions  of  Life.     2s 

The  Biblical  Cyclopsedia,  or  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  intended  to  faci- 
litate an  Acquaintance  with  the  Inspired  Writings.  By  William  Jones,  Author  of  the 
History  of  the  Waldenses.    2  vol.     8vo.     ll  16s 

Fifty-Seven  Sermons  on  the  Gospels  or  Epistles,  for  all  the  Sundays  in  the  Year, 
Christmas-Day,  the  Circumcision,  and  Good-Friday  ;  for  the  Use  of  Families  and 
Congregations  :  together  with  Observations  on  Public  Religious  Instructions.  By  the 
Rev.  Richard  Warner,  Curate  of  St  James's,  Bath.    2  vol.     12mo.     16s 

A  Plea  for  Catholic  Communion  in  the  Church  of  God.  By  J.  M.  Mason,  D.D. 
8vo.     10s  6d 

Sermons.  By  W.  N.  Darnell,  B.  D.  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  late  Fellow  of  C. 
C.  College,  Oxford.     8vo.     9s 

A  Lay-Sermon,  addressed  to  the  Higher  Classes  of  Society.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
Esq.     liiiiio.     4s 
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^     The  Evidence  and  Authenticity  of  the  Christian  Revelation.    By  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, D.  D.     Fourth  Edition.     8vo.    8s 

A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelation,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
Modern  Astronomy.     By  T.  Chalmers,  D.  D.     Fourth  Edition.    8vo.     8s 

Practical  Reflections  on  the  Ordination  Services  for  Deacons  and  Priests,  in  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  For  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  Orders.  Re- 
spectfully proposed  as  a  Manual  for  Ministers  of  all  Ages.  By  John  Brewster,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  EgglesclifFe.    8vo.    8s 

Sermons  preached  at  Welbeck  Chapel,  St  Mary-le-Bone.  By  the  Rev.  S.  White, 
M.  A.    8vo.     10s  6d 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Coleman,  A.M  .M.R.L.A. 
late  Curate  of  Grange,  in  the  parish  of  Armagh,  Diocese  of  Armagh.     8vo.     10s  6d 
Scripture  Essays,  adapted  to  the  Holidays  of  the  Church  of  England;  with  Medi- 
tations on  the  prescribed  Services.  By  Mrs  West,  author  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Man, 
&c.  «&c.    2  vol.     12mo.     128 

Gethsera^e ;  or  Thoughts  on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.  By  the  author  of  the  Re- 
fuge. 5s 

Christian  Unity,  Doctrinally  and  Historically  considered,  in  eight  Sermons,  preach- 
ed before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1816,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev, 
John  Bampton,  M.A.     10s  6d 

Christian  Essays.    By  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Charles  Wilks.    A.M.     14s 

A  Synopsis  of  Signs  of  the  Times,  Past,  Present  and  Future ;  humbly  attempted  to 
be  traced  from  the  Chronological  Prophecies  in  the  Original  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Hales,  D.D. 

A  Reply  to  a  Letter  from  a  Rector  to  his  Curate,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety.    By  a  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  England.    9vo.     2s  6d 

The  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,  as  identified  with  Baptism,  and  distinct  from  Reno- 
vation, investigated.    By  Hector  Davies  Morgan,  M.  A.     8vo.    Ss 

The  Sources  of  the  Evil :  Addressed  to  the  United  Parliament  and  the  People  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  League  formed  beween  the  Irish  Lay  Separatists,  and  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  on  the  Measure  of  Emancipation.  By  Anglo-Hiber- 
nus.    3s  6d 

Thoughts  on  the  tendency  of  Bible  Societies,  as  affecting  the  Established  Church, 
and  Christianity  itself.    By  the  Rev.  A.  O'CaHaghan,  A.  M.    28 

Scripture  Genealogy  from  Adam  to  Christ,  exhibited  in  a  Series  of  36  Engraved 
Tables.    Royal  4to.    2l  12s  6d 

Discourses  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  intended  principally  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Young.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Stevens.     8vo.     7s 

Hymns,  adapted  to  the  Circumstances  of  Public  Worship  and  Private  Devotion. 
By  John  Fawcett,  D.D. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Picturesque  Delineations  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  England.  By  W.  B.  Cooke, 
and  G.  Cooke  :  From  Drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.  &c.  &c.  Part  VI.  Royal, 
12s  6d.    Imperial,  18s 

A  Popular  Description  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  including  a  Brief  History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Cathedral.     Is  6d 

The  Ancient  and  Modern  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Borough  of  Reading  By 
John  Man.     1  vol.    3l  3s    On  Royal  Paper,  61  5s 

A  Topographical  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln ;  to  be 
completed  in  Two  Volumes.    By  W.  Peek.    Vol.  !•    4to.    2l  2s    Royal,  4l  4s 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury ;  illustrated  with 
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a  series  of  Engravings,  Views,  Elevations,  Plans,  and  Details  of  that  Edifice :  Also, 
Etchines  of  the  Ancient  Monuaients  and  Sculpture;  including  Biographical  Anecdotes 
of  the  ^Bishops,  and  of  other  Eminent  Persons  connected  with  the  Church.  Bv  John 
Britton,  F.  S.  A.    Medium  4to.  3l  3s    Imperial  4to.  51  5s    And  super  royal  folio,  111 

Historical  Account  of  the  Town  of  Warwick.     Royal  8vo.     ll  IGs 

Guide  to  all  the  Watering  and  Sea-Bathing  Places  for  the  Year  1816.  18ino.  IGs 
boards — 17s  bound. 

Hindoo  Excavations  in  the  Mountain  of  Ellora,  near  Aurungabad,  in  the  Decan,  in 
Twenty-four  Views,  from  the  Drawings  of  James  Wales,  under  the  Direction  of 
Tlioriias  Daniell,  forming  Part  VI.  of  the  Oriental  Scenery.    Folio.    3l  3s 

A  History  of  Chester.     8vo.     9s 

A  History  of  Cork.     By  J.  Smith.     2  vol.  8vo.     ll  8s 

A  Description  of  the  principal  Picturesque  Beauties,  Antiquities,  and  Geological 
Phenomena  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  By  Sir  Henry  C.  Englefield,  Bart.  With  additional 
Observations  on  the  Strata  of  the  Island,  and  their  Continuation  in  the  adjacent  Parts 
of  Dorsetshire.  By  Thomas  Webster,  Esq.  Illustrated  by  Maps,  and  nearly  Fifty 
Engravings,  by  W.  and  G.  Cooke,  from  Original  Drawings  by  Sir  H.  Englefield  and 
T.  Webster.     Imperial  4to.  7l  7s  ;  and  on  large  paper,  lOl  10s 

Atheniensa;  or,  Remarks  on  the  Topography  and  Buildings  of  Athens.  By  William 
Wiikins,  A.  M.  F.  A.  S.     8vo.     12s 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  &c.  during  the  Years  1813 
and  1814.     By  J.  T.  James,  Esq.     With  Eighteen  Engravings.     4to.     3l  3s 

A  Graphical  Illustration  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  twenty  highly  finished  Plates, 
accompanied  by  a  History  and  Description  of  that  Venerable  Fabric.  By  William 
Woolnoth.     Royal  4to.  31  3a;  Imperial  4to.  61  bs 

A  History  of  Hartlepool.  By  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  Knight,  F.S.A.  8vo.  With 
numerous  Embellishments.     Ills 

'i'he  History  of  Crowland  Abbey,  digested  from  the  Materials  collected  by  Mr 
Gough.    liy  Benjamin  Hoidich.     Bvo.     With  two  Plates.     9s 

Magna  Britannia;  being  a  concise  Topographical  Account  of  the  Fcveral  Counties 
of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  A.M.  F.R.S.F.A.  and  L.S.  and  Samuel 
Lysons,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S.  Vol  VII. ;  containing  Cun)berland,  with  numerous 
Engravings  of  Views,  Antiquities.  4to.  3l  8s.  On  Imperial  Paper,  with  proof  Im- 
pressions, 6l  63 

Thoresby's  Ducatus  Leodlensis,  the  second  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  nume- 
rous Additions;  together  with  an  entire  Volume  of  Original  Matter,  containing  an 
Account  of  the  District,  supposed  to  be  comprehended  by  Venerable  Bede  under  the 
terms  Lordis  and  Elomete,  containing  the  modern  Parishes  of  Berwick,  Sherburne, 
Mcthley,  Swillington,  Castleford,  Wakefield,  Thornhill,  Dewbury,  Merfield,  Batley, 
lluddersficld,  Almonbury,  Bradford,  Halifax,  &c.  By  Thomas  Durham  Whitaker, 
IX.D.  F.S.A.;  with  above  eighty  fine  Engravings  from  original  Pictures  and  Draw- 
ings.   In  two  large  volumes  folio.     14l  14s 

The  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  a  comparative  Vif  w  of  the  past  and  present 
State  of  Society  and  Manners,  containing  also  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Eminent 
Persons  connected  with  that  Island.  By  H.  A.  Bullock,  ten  years  resident  in  the 
Island.     With  a  View  of  Peel  Castle,  and  a  Map.     8vo.     1.5s 

Observations  of  a  Russian  during  a  Residence  in  England  of  ten  Months,  of  its 
Laws,  Manners,  Customs,  Virtues,  Vices,  Policy,  Lcaislation,  Sec.  Translated  from 
the  original  manuscript  of  Oloff  Napca,  ex-officer  of  Cavalry,     iivo.     8s 

A  Narrative  of  Ten  Years'  Residence  at  Tripoli,  in  Barbary.  From  the  original 
Correspondence  in  the  Possession  of  the  Family  of  the  late  Richard  Tully,  Esq.,  with 
a  Map,  and  several  Coloured  Plates.     4to.     2l  8s 

The  Lakes  of  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  delineated  in  forty- 
three  Engravings  by  the  most  eminent  Artists,  from  Drawings  by  Joseph  Farington, 
R.A.     With  Descriptions  historical,  topographical,  and  picturesque,  the  result  of  a 
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Tour  made  in  the  Summer  of  the  year  1816.  By  Thomas  HartweH  Home.  4to. 
81  8s;  Proofs,  VA  12s 

Picturesque  Rides  and  Walks,  with  Excu^ions  by  Water,  thirty  miles  round  the 
British  Metropolis ;  illustrated  in  a  series  of  Coloured  Engravings :  with  a  topogra- 
phical Description  of  the  Country  within  that  circle,  and  an  Accoimt  of  the  iloyal 
Palaces  and  Works  of  Art.  No.  I.  12mo.  2s  6d;  8vo.  4s.  To  be  pirblishetl 
monthly. 

History  of  ihe  Isle  of  Wight.  By  J.  Englefield."*  2  vol.  Imperial  4to.  7l  79 ; 
large  paper,  lOl  lOs 

History  of  the  Iloyal  Residences.    No.  I.    Royal  4to.     Ills 

A  Guide  to  Netley  Abbey.  A  new  Edition.  12mo. — A  Tour  round  Southamp- 
ton.    8vo. — A  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.     12mo.     All  by  John  Bullar,  Esq. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham.  Vol.  I.  By 
Robert  Surtees  of  Mainsforth,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Folios  Embellished  with  twenty 
Plates,  6\  6s  ;  on  large  paper,  lOl  lOs 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Hertford.  By  Robert  Clutterbuck 
of  Watford,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Folio.  Embellished  with  twenty  Plates,  81  8s;  on  large 
paper,  151  15s 

The  History  of  Lincoln,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Antiquities,  Edifices,  Trade, 
and  Customs,  of  that  Ancient  City,  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  County,  &c.  with 
Plates.    Small  8vo,  7s  ;  large  paper,  iGs  6d 

Historical  Memoirs  of  Barbary.     ISmo.    2s  6cl 

Picturesque  Views  of  Public  Edifices  in  Paris.  By  Messrs  Segafd  and  Testard, 
aquatinted  in  imitation  of  the  Drawings  by  Mr  Rosenberg.  4to.  Plain,  11  lis  6d  ; 
or  coloured,  2l  2s 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Ireland  during  the  Years  1814  and  1815.  By  Anne 
Pluraptree.     1  vol.  4to. 

Memorandums  of  a  Residence  in  France  in  the  Winter  of  1815-16.  Including 
Remarks  on  French  Society  and  Manners,  with  a  Description  of  the  Catacombs,  and 
Notices  of  some  other  Objects  of  Curiosity  and  Works  of  Art,  not  hitherto  described, 
8vo.     128 

VETERINARY  AUt. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Foot  of  the  Horse ;  containing  a  cor- 
rect Description  of  their  Nature,  &c.  Also  Rules  of  Shoeing,  by  which  the  ordinary 
Evils  attending  the  Practice  may  be  prevented.  By  Richard  Hay  ward  Budd,  Vete- 
rinary Surgeon.     8vo.     10s  fid 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Voyage  round  the  World,  from  1806  to  1812,  in  which  Japan,  Karaschatka,  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  visited ;  including  a  Narrative  of  the 
Author's  Shipwreck  on  the  Island  of  Sannack,  and  his  subsequent  Wreck  in  the 
Ship's  long  Boat }  with  an  Account  of  the  present  State  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
a  Vocabulary  of  their  Language.  By  Archibald  Campbell.  Illustrated  by  a  Chart. 
8vo.    9s. 

Travels  of  All  Bey  in  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Turkc)', 
between  the  years  1803  and  1807.  Written  by  Himself.  With  nearly  100  Engra- 
vings.    2  vol.     4to.     6l  6s 

Travels  in  Belcuchistan  and  Sinde ;  accompanied  by  a  Geographical  and  Historical 
Account  of  those  Countries.    By  Lieut.  Henry  Pottinger.    4to.    2l  5s 
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Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea.    By  W.  Burney.   Vol.  IV.   Royal  4tt). 
21  10s. 

Tour  in  Germany.     By  T.James.     4to.    3l  3s 

Travels  in  Upper  Italy,  Tuscany,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
written  to  a  Friend  in  the  Years  1807  and  1808  :  to  which  are  added,  a  few  occasional 
Poems.     By  Baron  d'Uklanski.    2  vol.     12mo.     Ills 

Travels  in  Brazil,  from  Pernambuco  to  Seara,  besides  occasional  Excursions  ;  also, 
a  Voyage  to  Maranam ;  the  whole  exhibiting  a  Picture  of  the  State  of  Society,  during 
a  Residence  of  Six  Years  in  that  Country ;  illustrated  by  Plates  of  Costume.  By 
Henry  Koster.     1  vol.  4to.    2l  10s 

Travels  above  the  Cataracts  of  Egypt.  By  Thomas  Legh,  Esq.  M.  P.  With  a  Mdp, 
4to.     11  Is 

Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  Years  1810  and  1811. 
By  Louis  Simond.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  :  to  which  is  added,  an 
Appendix  on  France,  written  in  December  1815  and  October  1816.  2  vol.  8vo. 
llllsed 

Tracts  relative  to  the  Island  of  St  Helena;  written  during  a  Residence  of  Five 
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Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  By  William  Mariner,  of  the  Port-au-Prince, 
private  Ship  of  War;  the  greater  part  of  whose  Crew  was  massacred  by  the  Natives 
of  Lefooga.  To  which  is  added,  a  Grammar,  and  Copious  Vocabulary  of  the  Lan* 
guage.    2  vol.    8vo.    With  a  Portrait.     11  4s 
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Accounts,  public,  of  Great  Britain,  for  the 
year,  II.  cci 

A'Court,  Mr,  paper  of,  transmitted  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  II.  cxxiv 

Acts,  public,  for  the  year,  II.  clxxxvii 

Adamant,  from  Malta,  wrecked  off  New- 
haven  in  Sussex,  II.  iii 

Admiralty,  Lords  of,  directions  of,  with 
regard  to  the  qualifications  of  lieute- 
nants, I.  xi 

Agricultural  Report  for  March,  II.  xxv 

Agriculture,  parliamentary  opinions  re- 
specting the  state  of,  II.  xxxi 

Algerine  Janezaries,  their  cruelty,  I.  82. 
Ravages  committed  by  the  Algerines,  I. 
83.  Their  negociation  with  tl»e  Porte, 
I.  83.  News  of  the  outrage  committed 
on  the  fishermen  reached  England,  I. 
84 

Algiers,  extract  of  a  letter  from,  II.  xci 

Alnwick,  church  of,  two  statues  of  excel- 
lent workmanship  discovered  in,  II.  xv 

America,  by  whom  originally  inhabited,  II. 
ccxcii.  By  whom  succeeded,  ccxciii. 
Ideas  of  good  government  early  carried 
to  America,  ib.  No  gradations  of  rank 
in  the  United  states,  cexciv.  Fisheries 
of  the  Grand  Bank,  to  whom  they  pro- 
perly belong,  ccxcv.  Local  calamities  un- 
known to  Europe,  ccxcix.  The  North, 
by  whom  peopled,  ccc.  Inhabitants  of 
the  South,  their  character,  ib.  Their 
little  progress  in  the  elegant  arts,  ib. 
In  what  they  employ  themselves,  ccci. 
War  between  England  and  her  colo- 
nies, when  it  commenced,  ib. 
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Amherst,  Lord,  presents  for  the  Emperor 
of  China,  II.  xviii.  Sets  sail  from  Ports- 
mouth with  a  fair  wind,  xix 

Andre,  his  conference  with  Arnold,  IL 
cccxxviii.  American  boatmen  refuse  to 
convey  him  to  the  vessel,  ib.  Sets  out 
by  land,  accompanied  with  Smith, 
cccxxix.  Seized  by  three  of  the  Ame- 
rican Militia,  cccxxx.  Carried  before 
Colonel  Jamieson,  conveyed  to  Old  Sa- 
lem, ib.  Letter  of,  to  General  Wash- 
ington, cccxxxiv.  Tried  by  a  council  of 
war,  and  condemned  to  suflfer  death  as 
a  spy,  cccxxxv.  Offered  his  life  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  but  manfully  refused  it, 
ib.  Letter  of,  to  General  Washing- 
ton, requesting  not  to  die  on  a  gibbet, 
cccxxxvi.    His  execution,  ib. 

Appointments  and  promotions,  L'st  of 
principal  ones,  II.  cccccxxv 

Arabic,  translation  from,  II.  cccclvi 

Archdukes  John  and  Lewis  examine  Mr 
Tliomason*s  manufactory  at  Birming- 
ham, II.  viii 

Arrest  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Captain 
Hutchison,  and  Mr  Bruce,  II.  viii 

Architecture,  progress  of,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  II.  ccccxlix. 
Characters  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
that  art,  II.  ccccl.  Architecture,  pre- 
sent state  of,  II.  cccclxiv.  Superiority  of 
the  Grecian  to  the  Gothic  style, cccclxiv. 
First  principle  in  architecture,  cccclxv. 
Interest  excited  by  an  ancient  Gothic 
building — causes  of  the  same — talents 
of  the  architects  of  the  present  day, 
cccclxvii.  State  of,  in  Scotland,  11. 
cccclxxxii.  Architectural  improvements 
2n 


ccccclxii 
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in  Glasgow,  cccclxxxiii.  Superiority  of 
the  style  of  Mr  Stark  to  that  of  Mr 
Gillespie,  ib.  Characters  of  other  Scot- 
ish  Architects,  cccclxxxiv.  Their  re- 
spective operations,  cccclxxxv.  Archi- 
tectural improvements  in  Edinburgh, 
cccclxxxvii.  Observations  on  the  pro- 
posed national  church,  cccclxxxix.  Plans 
of  this  church,  ccccxci. 

Army  estimates  for  the  year,  I.  30 

Arnold,  conspiracy  of,  II.  ccci.  His  birth 
and  occupation,  cccvi.  Sent  by  Wash- 
ington to  surprise  Quebec,  ib.  His  love 
of  riches,  cccvii.  Conduct  of,  in  Phila- 
delphia, cccvii.  Resolutions  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  Pensylvania  against 
him,  cccviii.  Tried  by  a  court  martial, 
eccix.  Condemned  to  be  reprimanded 
by  the  commander  in-chief,  ib.  Con- 
versation with,  and  the  envoy  of 
France,  cccxi.  Resolves  to  betray  his 
country,  cccxiii.  Married  to  a  disaf- 
fected lady,  cccxiv.  Communicates  his 
determination  to  his  v/ife  and  Charles 
Beverley  Robinson,  cccvi.  Communi- 
cation with  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ib. 
Recommended  again  to  the  command- 
er-in-chief, cccxx.  Received  the  com- 
mand of  the  West  Point,  cccxxi.  Re- 
ceives a  promise  of  £30,000  from  the 
English,  ib.  Correspondence  between 
Arnold  and  Andre,  cccxxi.  Interview 
with  Andre,  cccxxv.  Plot  discovered — 
Arnold  fled  to  New  York,  cccxxxi.  Let- 
ter of  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
cccxxxiii.  Letter  of,  in  favour  of  An- 
dre, cccxxxvi.  His  abject  life,  cccxxxvii. 

Arts,  fine,  institutions  for,  II.  ccclxvii. 
Royal  academy  of  painting — Sculpture 
and  architecture  of,  when  founded, 
cccclxviii.  Of  whom  it  consists,  ib. 
Courses  of  Instruction,  ccclxix.  British 
institution,  when  founded,  ib.  Society 
of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  cccclxx.  Bri- 
tish Museum,  ib.  Present  state  of  Arts 
in  Scotland,  ib.  Early  Scotish  artists, 
the  history  of,  ib. 

Austrian  bishops,  by  whom  appointed,  H. 
ex.  By  whom  confirmed,  cxi.  Their 
ordinances  submitted  to  the  state  be- 
fore publication,  cxii 

Avalanches,  history  of,  II.  cccxcix 
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Ballad,  ancient,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, II.  ccccxcv 


Bank  restriction  bill,  , interesting  debate 

upon,  I.  37 — carried,  L  39 
Barbadoes,  insurrection  of,  H.  xlvii 
Beggars,  number  of,  in  London,  I.  57 
Bell-diving,  first  trial  of,  IL  Ixvi 
Bishops,  by  whom  nominated  in  Austria, 

n.  ex 

Blood-money,  amount  of,  I.  63 

Blood-system,  Ixxxvi 

Blucher,  Marshal,  his  arrival  in  Ham- 
burgh, n.  ix 

Bolivar,  Simon,  the  Spanish  republican 
general,  defeats  Monteverde,  I.  136. 
Enters  the  capital  city  of  Caraccas  in 
triumph,  ib.  Surprised  by  an  assault  at 
Boves,  137,  Offers  his  services  to  the 
Congress  of  New  Grenada,  138. 
Lands  in  Margarita,  took  two  Spanish 
ships  of  war,  and  sets  sail  for  Cumana, 

138.  Offers    freedom  to   the   slaves, 

139.  Joined    by   Gregor    M'Gregor, 
ib. 

Bona,  massacre  at,  II.  Ivi 

Bonneville,  description  of,  II.  ccclxxix 

Brewster,  David,  L.L.D.  received  a  gold 

medal  from  the  royal  institute  of  France, 

n.  vii 
Bridge,  wire  in  Pensylvania,  II.  Ixii 
Brougham,  Mr,  extracts  from  speech  of, 

on  the  education  of  the  poor,  H.  liv. 

His  motion  for  the  production  of  the 

Christian  treaty  lost  by  a  majority  of 

104  to  30. 1.  20 
Bruce,  Mr,  receives  a  letter  from  Lava- 

lette,  requesting  his  assistance,  I.  98. 

Sets  out  with  him  in  the  uniforms  of 

English  officers,  99 
Burns,  commemoration  of,  at  Edinburgh, 

II.  X.    In  London,  xl 


Calcutta,  disturbances  in,  among  the 
troops,  n.  xxxviii 

Caraccas,  chief  seat  of  the  Spanish  Ame- 
rican independants,  I.  139 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  his  motion  for  the  bet- 
ter regulation  of  the  civil  list,  L  84.  For 
erecting  a  monument  in  memory  of  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  I.  69 

Catholics,  Roman,  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions of,  in  Austria,  IL  ex.  In  Italy, 
cxviii.  In  the  Venetian  States,  cxix. 
In  Tuscany,  cxxi.  In  Naples  and  the 
two  Sicilies,  cxiii.     In  France,  cxxvi. 
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In  Spain,  cxxxi.  In  Portugal  and  the 
Brazils,  cxxxv.  In  the  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, cxxxvii.  In  Denmark,  cxliii. 
In  Prussia,  cxh"v.  In  the  states  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  cxlviii.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  clii.  In  Bri- 
tish colonies,  cliii 

Chamounix  valley,  II.  ccclxxxiv.  Un- 
known to  the  rest  of  Europe  till  1741, 
ib.     Character  of  the  inhabitants,  cccci 

Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales,  first  personal 
interview  with  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg, 
II.  xix.  Marriage  of,  xxxiv.  Mar- 
riage treaty  of,  cv 

Chatham,  melancholy  accident  at,  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat,  when  all  perished, 
II.  Ixxvii 

Chateaubriand  Vicomte  De,  Il.'cclii.  His 
birth  and  family,  ib.  Emigrated  to 
America  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  ib.  Returned  to  Europe 
and  visits  England,  cliv.  Published  in 
1802,  his  genius  of  Christianity,  ib. 
Appointed  secretary  to  Cardinal  Fesch, 
cclv.  Resigns  his  office  of  minister  in 
the  Valais,  ib.  Visits  other  countries, 
cclv.  Created  a  Peer  by  his  Majesty, 
ib.  His  speech  upon  opening  the  elec- 
toral college  of  the  department  of  the 
Lorret,  cclvii.  Chosen  by  the  chamber 
of  Peers  to  be  one  of  its  secretaries, 
cclviii.  Appointed  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  cclix.  Dismissed  from 
being  minister  of  state,  ib. 

Chimney  sweeper,  brutal  treatment  of,  II. 
Ixiv.     Trial  and  sentence,  Ixv 

Choiseul-Gouffier,  Count  de,  II.  cclxxxiii. 
Travelled  in  Greece  in  his  youth,  ib. 
Appointed  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  cclxxxiv.  Measure  adopted  to 
prevent  the  fury  of  the  Grand  Seignior, 
ib.  Repaired  to  Russia,  ib.  Returned 
to  France  and  lived  in  retirement,  ib. 
Created  a  Peer  of  France,  cclxxxv. 
His  literary  works,  ib. 

Choiseul-Stainville,  Due  de,  II.  cclxxxv. 
Arrested  by  order  of  the  National  As- 
sembly and  imprisoned,  ib.  Raised  an 
army  of  hussars  for  the  English  service, 
ib.  Ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  be  taken 
to  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  cclxxxvi. 
His  speech  in  the  chamber  of  Peers  on 
opening  the  will  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
ib. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  overture  of  Arnold  in 
America,  well  received  by,  II.  cccxiv. 


Apprised  by  Arnold  of  the  departure  of 
Washington,  cccxxi.  Letter  of,  to  Wash- 
ington, cccxxxv 

Cochrane,  Lord,  motion  of,  against  Lord 
EUenborough,  ordered  to  be  expunged 
from  the  journals  of  the  house,  II. 
xxxiv 

Combat,  pugilistic,  between  Duke  de  Bel- 
luno,  and  Lieutenant  Throughton  of 
the  Guards,  II.  vii 

Committee,  motion  for,  on  the  state  of  the 
public  finances,  I.  33.  Report  of,  on 
the  mendicity  and  vagrancy,  and  on  the 
police  of  the  metropolis,  I.  57.  On 
the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  I. 
65 

• select  report  from,  respecting 

the  laws  existing  in  foreign  states  with 
regard  to  the  regulation  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  II.  cviii 

Country,  distresses  of,  statement  of  Mr 
Western,  I.  71.  Causes  of  that  distress, 
72 

Couvier,  M.  his  remarks  on  the  steam- 
engine  at  the  late  installation  of  the 
French  academy,  II.  lii 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  Charleston  taken  by,  II. 
cccxliii.  Defeats  General  Gates  at 
Cambden,  cccxiv.  Pursues  the  Ame- 
rican army  into  North  Carolina,  but  is 
forced  to  fall  back  into  Cambden, 
ccclvii.  Joins  Generals  Philips  and  Ar- 
nold at  Petersburg  in  Virginia,  cccl. 
Entrenches  himself  at  Gloucester  and 
York,  ccclv.  Capitulates  to  the  enemy, 
and  his  army  became  prisoners  of  war, 
ccclvii 

Corstorphine,  singular  circumstance  at, 
xlv 

Criminal,  extraordinary  account  of,  I.  49 

Cumana,  respectable  female  anecdote  of, 
L  13^ 

Curling  matches  between  Newlands  and 
Penicuick,  II.  xiii 


Dam  as,  Count  Charles  De,  11.  cclxxvi. 
Arrested  at  Varennes  for  facilitating 
the  escape  of  the  King,  ib.  Embarked 
for  Hamburgh  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Republicans,  cclxxvii.  Upon  the 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
created  a  peer  of  France,  ib. 

Damas,  Baron  Maxence  de,  II.  cclxxvii 
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Sent  to  Petersburgh,  ib.  Anecdote  of, 
and  Paul  I.  ib.  Honoured  with  the  cross 
of  St  Anne,  &c. ;  afterwards  made  a 
Knight  of  St  Louis,  ib.  Evidence  of,  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  General  Grou- 
chy, cclxxix 

Damas,  Count  Roger  de,  II.  cclxxvii.  A 
colonel  in  the  Russian  service,  ib.  Re- 
turned to  his  native  country  with  Mon- 
sieur in  1814,  cclxxviii 

Damas,  Crux  Le  Due  Etienne  de,  II. 
cclxxv.  Retired  to  Russia,  became  one 
of  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  An- 
gouleme,  and  accompanied  that  Prince 
to  many  countries,  cclxxvi.  Arrested 
by  General  Delaborde,  ib.  Created  a 
duke  in  1816,  ib. 

Dashwood,  Captain,  succeeds  in  carrying 
off  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  British 
consul  at  Algiers.  The  consul  himself 
kept  in  confinement,  I.  84 

Death  of  Mrs  Jane  Lewson,  II.  I.  Of  Mrs 
Jordan  at  St  Cloud,  II.  Ix.  Of  Mr  She- 
ridan, II.  Ixiv.  Bishop  of  Landafl^  Ixii, 
Of  General  Miranda,  Ixxv 

Duel  between  Mr  Fenton  and  Mr  Hillas, 
II.  xviii.  Between  Mr  Cooke  and  Mr 
White,  xix.  Between  P.  Dellon  and 
B.  Kane,  xxiv 

Discovery,  voyage  of,  II.  xxv 

Dispatches,  Indian,  II.  clxxiv.  From  Lord 
Exmouth  by  Captain  Brisbane  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  Ixxvii 

Domingo,  St,  extract  of  a  letter  from,  II. 
Ixviii.  Desolation  of  part  of  this  island, 
Ixix 


Eagles  taken  from  the  French,  deposited 
with  great  solemnity  in  the  chapel  at 
Whitehall,  U.  ix 

Earthquake,  shock  of,  felt  in  Dunkeld, 
Inverness,  Montrose,  II.  Ixxl 

Education,  present  state  of,  in  Scotland, 
II.  ccxxviii 

Elgin,  Lord,  petition  of,  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  II.  civ.  Interest- 
ing debate  upon,  I.  65.  His  evidence, 
clvi.    Offer  of  Mr  Percival  to,  clxi' 

Emancipation,  Catholic  petitions  for,  I. 
55 

Emulation,  great  stimulus  to  improvement, 
II.  ccxxxi 


Endowments  for  schools,  II.  ccxxxv 

Engraving,  progress  of,  in  England,  II. 
ccccxliv.    To  the  present  time,  cccclx. 

Escape  from  drowning,  interesting  account 
of,  n.  xlv 

Esthonia,  vassalage  of  the  peasants  abo- 
lished by  the  Emperor,  H.  Ixi 

Esquimaux,  his  exhibitions  at  Leith,  II. 
Ixxiv 

Esterhazy's  Banquet,  II.  Ixiii 

Enghien,  Duke  d%  exhumation  of,  II.  xxvii 

Ewart,  Sergeant,  promotion  of,  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  II.  xxxii 

Exmouth,  Lord,  sent  to  Algiers,  I.  83. 
Dispatches  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Dey, 
85.  Joined  by  ^Admiral  Capellan,  86. 
Minutes  of  the  action  on  the  27th 
August,  II.  Ixxx.  Letter  of,  to  John 
Wilson  Croker,  clxvi.  To  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  clxxiii 

Explosion  in  Dorset-street,  II.  viii.  At 
Thoulouse,  II.  xxxiv.  At  Balbairdie- 
house,  Linlithgowshire,  xlvi.  Ship  Flora 
of  London,  Ixxiii. 


Felix,  Anthony,  Casar,  IL  cclxxxvi.  Was 
one  of  the  first  to  submit  to  Buonaparte. 
Made  Buonaparte  in  1813  an  offer  of  a 
certain  number  of  troops,  cclxxxvii. 
His  speech  in  presence  of  Monsieur,  ib. 
Again  espouses  the  cause  of  Buonaparte, 
ib.  Afterwards  dismissed  the  chamber 
of  Peers,  ib. 

Fire  at  Michelson,  II.  xxiii.  At  Cam- 
busnethan-house,  xxiv.  At  St  John's, 
Newfoundland,  xxix.  In  Mary-Ia-bone 
Street,  xliii.  At  Abergeldie  house,  xlv. 
At  Belvoir  Castle,  Ixxxviii 

Fischer,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  extracts  from 
his  interesting  journal,  II.  Ixxv 

Fitz-James,  Due  de,  II.  ccxlix.  His  birth 
and  descent,  where  educated,  ccl.  Joins 
the  army  in  Germany,  ib.  Visited  Eng- 
land, ib.  Created  a  peer  of  France,  ccli. 
Joined  the  Royalists,  ib.  His  answer 
to  General  Bertrand,  ib.  His  speech  on 
being  appointed  colonel  of  the  National 
Horse  Guards,  cclii 

Fitzgerald,  his  intentions  with  respect  to 
the  Irish  revenue  of  the  year,  i.  31 

France,  state  of,  I.  89.  Bill  passed  resem- 
bling the  British  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  I. 
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93.  To  repress  seditious  cries,  I.  95. 
Bill  of  amnesty  introduced  by  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  103.  Amendment  propo- 
sed by  M.  Colbiere,  104.  Speech  of 
M.  Betizy  on  that  occasion,  105.  Pass- 
ed by  a  great  majority,  ib.  Debates  re- 
specting the  distribution  of  the  powers 
of  legislation,  106.  The  spirit  of  loyalty 
manifesting  itself  throughout  that  king- 
dom, instances  of,  106.  Bill  passed  re- 
garding the  observance  of  the  21st  of 
January,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  king ;  monuments  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory;  that  of  the  Queen,  Dau- 
phin, Louis  XVII.  and  Madame  Eliza- 
beth, 107.  Letter  written  by  Marie  An- 
toinette discovered,  and  read  to  the  two 
Chambers,  109.  Eloquent  speech  of 
Viscount  de  Chateaubriand  on  that  oc- 
casion, 110.  Copy  of  that  letter,  110. 
Violent  attack  made  upon  the  ministers 
on  account  of  the  escape  of  Lavalette, 
111.  The  project  of  a  law  of  election 
introduced  by  the  minister  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  1 12.  Points  of  discus- 
sion in  these  debates,  116.  Thrown  out 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  Peers,  117. 
Change  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  lower  Chamber  respecting  the  minis- 
try of  the  Crown,  118.  A  plot  of  in- 
surrection discovered  at  Lyons.  Dey- 
dier,  their  chief,  apprehended,  tried,  and 
executed,  119.  Another  plot  discover- 
ed in  Paris,  the  boldness  of  their  de- 
signs, ib.  Declaration  of  Principles  by 
the  Chamber,  120.  Chambers  pro- 
rogued, 122.  Assembled  on  the  4th 
November,  ib. 

France,  alliance  between  and  the  United 
States,  II.  ccciii.  Ardour  of  the  French 
youth  to  fight  in  America,  ccciv.  Oc- 
casion of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  ib. 

French  representatives,  the  peculiarity  of 
their  dress,  and  formality  of  their  ha- 
rangues, I.  92 


Geneva,  account  of,  II.  cccciv 
Glace,  Mer  de,  history  of,  cccxcvii 
Glaciers,  history  of,  II.  ccclxxxv.    Acci- 
dents which  have  occurred,  ib. 


Gloucester,  Duke  of,  married  to  Mary, 

Princess  of  England,  II.  Ixvi 
Gordon,  Colonel,  put  to  death  by  General 

Bonnaire,  II.  liii 
Grant,  Mr  J.  P.  his  motion  for  a  commit- 
tee on  the  state  of  the  public  finances, 
L32 
Grant,  a  noted  robber,  history  of,  II.  xli 
Great  Britain,  population  of,  II.  xviii 
Grenoble,  insurrection  at,  II.  xxxix 


H. 


Heaton  Colliery,  inundation  of,  II.  xvii 

Henderson,  Henry,  cruel  treatment  of,  ix 

Hidalgo,  a  priest  in  New  Spain,  headed 
the  Revolutionists,  marched  to  the  ca- 
pital of  Mexico,  retreated,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  executed,  I.  142 

Hope,  Cape  of  Good  for,  a  ship  in  the  river 
to  take  out  farmers  and  artizans,  II. 
xxviii 

Hudson  river,  its  source,  cccxii 

Hunt,  Mr,  presided  at  a  meeting  in  Spa- 
fields,  II.  xcix.  Entrusted  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  Prince  Regent,  not  re- 
ceived, I.  77.  Second  meeting  at  Spa- 
field,  dreadful  scenes  of  outrage,  ib. 

Hutchinson,  Captain,  assists  in  effecting 
the  escape  of  Monsieur  Lavalette,  1. 99 


Improvements  in  the  light-houses  of  the 
isles  of  May  and  Inchkeith,  I.  xii 

India,  East,  war  with  the  Nepaulese,  I. 
146.  Brilliant  victories  of  Sir  David 
Ochterlony ;  history  of  the  war  in  Ne- 
paul,  147.  Nepaul  Rajah  submits  to 
the  terms  imposed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  148.  Vote  of  thanks  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General, Generals,  Officers,  and 
troops  under  his  command,  149.  Con- 
ditions of  the  treaty,  150.  Disturbances 
in  the  city  of  Bareilly,  151.  Island  of 
Java  delivered  to  the  Dutch,  152 

Indies,  West,  affairs  in,  L  145.  Insur- 
rections in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  ib. 
Speech  of  Mr  Wilberforce  on  that  ac- 
count, 146 

Ireland,  proposed  enquiry  into  the  state 


ccccclxvi 


INDEX, 


of,   I.   41. 
xxii. 


Atrocious  outrage  in,  II. 


Jamaica,  insurrection  in,  suppressed  by  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  I.  145.  Resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  Assembly  there, 
II.  XX.  The  Northern  Star  of  20  guns 
arrives  from,  at  Portsmouth,  xxix 

Java,  island  of,  delivered  to  the  Dutch, 
according  to  the  terms  of  peace,  1. 152 


K. 


Kilwinning,  heritors  of  the  parish  agree  to 
give  liberal  support  to  the  labouring 
poor,  II.  Ixxvii 

Kinnaird,  Lord,  requested  to  quit  the 
French  metropolis,  II.  xv 


Lewson,  Mrs  Jane,  history  of,  II.  li 

Louis,  Baron  le  M.  II.  cclxxi.  Originally 
in  holy  orders,  ib.  One  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  public  treasure,  ib.  Accom- 
panied King  Louis  to  Ghent,  cclxxii. 

Laine,  M.  II.  cclxvi.  Strives  in  vain  to 
oppose  the  system  of  confiscation  which 
Buonaparte  wished  to  establish,  ib.  Ap- 
pointed prefect  of  Bourdeaux  by  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme,  cclxvii.  His  speech 
in  regard  to  the  inviolability  of  proper- 
ty, cclxviii.  Speech  at  the  close  of  the 
session  on  the  30th  December  1814, 
cclxix.  Appointed  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, cclxx 

Laplanders,  arrival  of,  in  London  with 
game,  II.  xiv 

Lavalette,  Monsieur,  history  of;  his  trial 
on  the  22d  November,  I.  96.  His  ac- 
cusation, found  guilty,  97.  Escapes 
from  prison,  98.  Applies  to  Mr  Bruce 
for  assistance,  98.  Sets  out  forj  the 
Netherlands  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
Mr  Hutchinson,  and  Mr  Bruce,  99 

Lavalette,  Monsieur,  the  answer  of  his 
Majesty  on  being  informed  of  his  es- 
cape, II.  vi.  Lavalette,  Madame,  de- 
tained in  prison ;  visited  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General i  her  reply  to  the  same; 


refuses  to  answer  the  interrogatories 

put  to  her,  vii 
Library,  Bodleian,  manuscript  from,  ,11. 

cccclvi 
Lioness,  extraordinary  occurrence  of,  IL 

Ixxxv.     Whelped  three  males  and  one 

female,  Ixxi 
Louis,  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 

Chambers,  I.  90 
Lonkolnuki,  General,  in  the  Polish  army, 

killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  Ixxxiv 
Luzerne,  Chevalier  de,  his  character  and 

capacity  in  America,  II.  cccx 
Lyell,  Mr,  assassination  of,  at  Madrid,  IL 

Ixix 


M. 


M'Gregor,  Gregor,  a  Scots  adventurer, 
attaches  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Bo- 
livar the  Spanish  independent  general, 
L39] 

Madrid,  filled  with  disaffected  guerilla  of- 
ficers, some  of  whom  put  to  the  torture, 
II.  xxix.  Order  issued  by  the  King  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  Ixvi 

Maitland,  Sir  Thomas,  sent  to  Tunis,  I, 
83 

Maitland,  Captain,  Letter  from,  to  the 
printers  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Re- 
gister,  II.  ccccciv 

Med  use  frigate,  wrecked  off  the  coast  of 
Senegal,  and  the  horrible  circumstances 
that  attended  it,  I.  122 

Meeting,  public,  at  Glasgow,  its  amount, 
II.  Ixxxix.  In  London,  xcii.  At  Spa- 
fields,  xcvi  I 

Meteor,  its  appearance  at  Glasgow,  II. 
Ixxix 

Manchester,  Duke  of,  suppresses  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Negroes  in  a  few  days, 
L  145 

Manby,  Captain,  exhibition  of  the  appa- 
ratus for  extinguishing  fire,  II.  xxvi 

Marriage  ceremony  of  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  where  performed,  by  whom, 
and  in  whose  presence,  grant  made  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold, L  79 

Miranda,  engagement  with  the  Spanish 
commander  Monteverde,  I.  135 

Mitchelston,  melancholy  event  in,  II.  xxiii 

Monk,  disputation  between,  and  three 
learned  Mohamedans,  II.  cccclvi 
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Montgomery,  General,  died  gloriously  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  II.  cccvi 

Morillo,  General,  sailed  from  Spain  with 
12,000,  laid  siege  to  New  Grenada,  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Carthagena  and  re- 
storing the  authority  of  Kin|c  Ferdinand, 

I.  14.0.  His  account  of  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  in  that  province  to  the  War 
Minister,  141 

Montesquiou  Fezenzac,  Abbe  de,  II. 
cclxxx.  Appointed  agent-general  for 
-  the  clergy,  ib.  Twice  appointed  pre- 
sident of  the  Assembly,  ib.  His  politi- 
cal conduct  and  speeches  on  important 
occasions,  cclxxxi.  Passes  over  to  Eng- 
land, ib.  Appointed  minister  of  the  in- 
terior on  the  return  of  the  family  of 
Bourbon,  ib.  The  only  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  who  refused  the  in- 
demnity offered  them,  cclxxxiii 

Montesquiou  Fezenzac,  Count  Phihp  de, 

II.  cclxxix.  Governor  of  the  southern 
district  of  St  Domingo,  ib.  Arrested 
on  the  death  of  Louis  XVf.,  rejected 
the  offer  of  liberty  made  him  on  condi- 
tion of  entering  again  into  the  service, 
cclxxx.  Retired  to  the  United  States,  ib. 
Promoted  on  the  return  of  the  King  in 
1814,  ib. 

Moorish  sovereign,  anecdote  of,  I.  87. 

Murder  by  the  Luddites,  II.  Ix.  Of  the 
white  men  by  the  Pawnee  and  Osage 
Indians,  Ixxii.  At  Ardee,  II.  xc.  Of 
Thomas  Johnson,  xciii 

Murder,  fine  for  anciently  in  Ireland,  I. 
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Newport,  Sir  John,  his  motion  for  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  I.  41.  His 
admirable  speech  on  that  occasion,  44. 
Account  of  the  number  of  unendowed 
schools  in  Cork,  47 

Nicholas,  Archduke,  arrived  at  St  Albans, 
II.  xciv 

Nismes,  new  troubles  in,  II.  xlvii 

Northumberland,  his  Majesty's  ship,  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from,  II.  xxi 

Nottingham,  riots  at,  I.  76 


O. 


Odessa,  visited  by  Alexander,  II.  cclxi 


Officer,  parish  of  Whitechapel,  his  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  extravagance 
of  beggars,  I.  58 

Orleans,  d'  Mademoiselle,  II.  ccxc.  Her 
birth,  and  by  whom  educated,  ib.  Placed 
in  a  convent,  ib.  Afterwards  resided  in 
Catalonia,  ccxci.  After  following  her 
brother  over  the  most  of  Europe,  joins 
him  in  England,  ib.  Her  varied  accom- 
plishments, ib. 

Ossian,  poems  of,  in  the  Celtic  language, 
presented  to  his  Majesty  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Scottish  Highland  Society,  II. 
v 

Outrage,  atrocious,  in  Ireland,  II.  xxii 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  refused  permission  from 
the  French  minister  to  see  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  II.  xliii 


Painting,  progress  of,  in  England  till  the 
19th  century,  II.  ccccxliv.  Painting,  his- 
torical, present  state  of,  cccclvi.  Paint- 
ing, landscape,  cccclvii.  Painting,  wa- 
ter colour,  cccclviii 

Paisley,  melancholy  occurrence  in,  on  New 
Year's  Day,  IL  vii 

Parliament  assembled  Feb.  1,  1816.  I.  1. 
Prince  Regent's  speech  delivered  by 
commission,  2 

Pasquier,  his  birth  and  descent,  II.  clix. 
Patronised  by  Buonaparte,  cclx.  Named 
by  the  King,  in  1814,  a  counsellor  of 
state,  ib. 

Patterson,  Mrs,  IL  iv. 

Patents,  list  of,  from  Nov.  1815  to  June, 
1816,  IL  ccxvi 

Pearl,  matchless,  description  of,  II.  xcvii 

Pichard,  Lieut,  sent  to  board  the  nearest 
Algerine  vessel,  and  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty, L  84 

Pierre,  Martineau,  wife  of,  heroic  deed  of, 
IL  ciii 

Pitt,  Mr,  his  views  with  regard  to  Terra 
Firma,  I.  130 

Piatt,  Mr,  receives  a  shot  in  the  groin,  II. 
cii 

Poetry,  The  Noble  Morringer,  II.  ccccxcv. 
The  Grave  of  Crazy  Jane,  ccccci.  The 
Pale  Cheek  of  Love,  cccccii.  The  Death 
of  King  Juan  of  Castile,  ccccciii 

Pocock,  the  first  who  visited  the  Valley  of 
Chamounix,  II.  ccclxxxv 

Pradt,  de,  Abbe,  his  works  on  America 
and  the  Colonies,  I.  144 


ccccclxviii 


INDEX. 


Prodigal,  discarded,  history  of,  IT.  ccclxii 
Protestants  in  France,  fourteen  murdered 

by  Trestalier,  II.  iii.    Meeting  at  Edin- 

burgh  for  their  reh'ef,  x 
Pugilistic  combat  between  Duke  de  Bel- 

luno  and  Lieutenant  Throughton,  II. 


R. 


Rajah  of  Nepaul,  war  with  the  British,  I. 
146.  Treaty  with  tiie  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  India,  149 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  character  as  an 
artist,  II.  ccccxlvi 

Richelieu,  Due  de,  II.  cclx.  Went  to 
Russia  and  served  under  Suwarrow,  ib. 
Came  to  England  and  returned  to  Rus- 
sia, ib.  Appointed  by  Catherine  gover- 
nor of  Odessa,  ib.  Returns  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and  is  created  a  peer  of 
France,  ib.  Appointed  president  of  the 
council  of  ministers,  ib.  Appointed  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  cclxii 

Riot  in  the  metropolis,  I.  77.  At  Notting- 
ham, 76.  At  the  Isle  of  Ely,  ll.xli.  At 
Frome,lix.  AtMyrthyr.lxxxiv.  Among 
the  Chinese  sailors,  xciv 

Rochambeau,  Count  de,  II.  cccxl.  Sets 
out  for  Rhode  Island  with  the  squadron 
of  Chevalier  de  Ternay,  ib.  Small  mis- 
understanding between  and  General 
Washington,  cccxliv.  Suggested  a  plan 
to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  cccxlvi. 
Answer  of  to  an  Indian  chief,  cccxlvii. 
Proposes  to  march  to  Hudson  and  unite 
with  General  Washington,  cccl.  Re- 
ceives dispatches  from  France,  ib.  In- 
terview with,  and  General  Washington, 
cccli.  Sends  dispatches  to  the  Count 
de  Grasse,  cccliii.  Embarked  for  Provi- 
dence to  await  the  recruits  and  money 
from  France,  ib.  Incident  with,  and 
an  American  captain  of  militia,  ccclx. 
Addresses  presented  to  by  numerous 
towns  and  assemblies,  ccclxi.  Parting 
of  with  General  Washington,  ib. 

Rochefoucauld,  Due  de  la,  II.  cclxxii. 
Took  this  title  in  1814,  his  speeches  in 
1789,  cclxxiii.  Fled  to  America  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1792,  cclxxiv.  Re- 
turned in  1799,  ib.  Established  a  ca- 
lico factory,  cclxxv.  His  publications, 
history  of,  ib 

Roscoe  and  Co.,  meeting  of  their  credi- 
tors, II.  xvi 


Schoolmasters,  by  whom  appointed,  II. 
ccxxvi.  Examinations  of,  ib.  Power  of 
the  Presbytery  over,  ib.  Inadequacy  of 
the  emoluments,  ccxKvii 

Schools,  parochial,  II.  ccxxiv.  Burgh 
schools,  ccxxxiii.  Schools,  Sunday,  ob- 
jections against,  ccxxxviii 

Sculpture,  progress  of,  in  England  till  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  century,  II. 
ccccxlviii.  The  most  eminent  artists, 
ccccxlix.  Present  state  of,  cccclix 

Sheridan,  Mr,  funeral  of,  II.  Ixv 

Sicily,  ecclesiastical  regidations  in,  II. 
cxxiv 

Scots,  their  character,  II.  ccxviii.  Their 
national  music,  ccxix.  Their  former 
superstitions,  ccxx 

Sheridan,  Mr,  his  death  and  character,  I. 
80 

Shipwreck,  Adamant,  from  Malta,  I.  iv. 
Seahorse,  II.  xiv.  Ister,  xxviii.  Brig 
Philip,  Ix.  Medusa  French  frigate,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  Ixxviii 

Slaves,  Christian,  in  Algiers,  delivered  to 
Allies,  and  400  dollars  paid  into  their 
hands,  I.  86 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  president  of  the  Knights 
Liberators  of  the  White  Slaves  in  Af- 
rica, I.  vi.  Erected  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Wright,  II.  xxxiii 

Spafields,  public  meeting  at,  II.  xcix. 
Meeting  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in, 
xcviii 

Spanish  America,  narrative  of  the  dissen- 
sions in,  I.  128.  These  dominions  go- 
verned by  European  deputies  of  the 
worst  character,  129.  Instances  of  their 
gross  abuse,  130.  Restrictions  on  their 
trade,  ib.  Viceroy  of  Mexico  seized  by 
a  conspiracy  and  sent  to  Cadiz,  132. 
Hostilitiesbetween  Spain  and  the  Trans- 
atlantic provinces,  133.  Plan  of  agree- 
ment laid  before  the  Cortes  by  the  Ame- 
rican members  rejected,  133.  Marquis 
del  Toro  defeated,  134.  Dreadful  earth- 
quake in  1812  on  Holy  Thursday,  134. 
Treachery  of  an  officer,  135.  Capitula- 
tion between  Miranda  and  Monteverde, 
136.  Miranda  and  others  thrown  into 
dungeons,  136.  Montevesde  defeated 
by  Bolivar,  137.  Agents  employed  by 
Monteverde  to  raise  the  slaves  against 
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their  masters  in  the  Venezuelan  pro- 
vinces, dreadful  ravages  committed  by 
them,  137.  Spanish  government  land  a 
force,  but  disgusted  with  their  chiefs, 
deserted,  began  to  act  together  in  gue- 
rillas against  the  royalists,  138.  Bolivar 
joined  by  Gregor  Macgregor,  139.  Ob- 
servations with  regard  to  the  future 
success  of  the  independants,  149 

Spenser,  Earl  of,  elegant  silver  vase,  pre- 
sented by  his  Lordship's  tenants,  II.  v 

States,  Venetian,  ecclesiastical  report  of, 
II.  cxix 

Swiss  and  Scots  extremely  similar,  II. 
cccxc 


T. 


Tax,  property,  petitions  against,  lost  by  a 
majority  of  238  to  201, 1.  29 

Thames,  river,  navigation  of,  interrupted 
by  the  masses  of  ice,  II.  xiii 

Teachers,  private,  their  character,  II. 
ccxliii 

Ternay,  Chevalier  de,  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  squadron  destined  for  Am&- 
Tica,  II.  cccxl.  Sets  sail  May  2,  1780, 
cccxli.  Descries  a  squadron  of  six  ships 
making  towards  the  convoy,  ib.  Ob- 
serves eleven  large  ships,  cccxlii.  En- 
ters the  harbour  of  Rhode  Island,  ib. 
Dies  by  sickness,  cccl 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  II.  clxxiv.  Between  Britain 
and  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  clxxix 

Trial  of  Nicholas  Greener  for  assaults 
upon  William  Henderson,  I.  ix.  Of 
John  Penny  and  others  for  the  murder 
of  William  Ingram,  xxxi.  Trials  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  Mr  Bruce,  Capt.  Hut- 
chinson, imprisonment  forthree  months, 
XXXV.  Of  Robert  Smith  and  Charles 
Fumey,  who  are  both  executed,  xciv 

Troops,  subsidized,  number  of,  in  the  pay 
of  Great  Britain,  II.  xvii 

Tuscany,  ecclesiastical  regulations  of,  II. 
cxxi 

Twirholm  Kirk,  in  Dumfries-shire,  melan- 
choly occurrence  at,  II.  xxxiii 


U. 


Ullapool,  distressing  accident  at,  If.  xiv 
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Universities,  Scottish,  their  number,  and 
the  plan  of  education  pursued  in  each, 
II.  ccxlv 


V. 


Vansittart,  Mr,  his  exposition  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  revenue,  I.  21.  At- 
tacked by  Mr  Tierney  and  defended  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  23.  His  statement  of 
the  military  and  foreign  expenditure,  30 

Vaublanc,  Comte  de,  when  born,II.  cclxiii. 
Condemned  to  death,  and  that  sentence 
revoked,  cclxiv.  Proscribed  in  1797, 
and  recalled,  cclxv.  Repaired  to  Ghent 
in  1813,  and  was  created  minister  of 
the  interior,  cclxvi.  Works  which  he 
has  published,  ib. 

Vitrolles,  Baron  de,  II.  cclxxxviii.  His 
birth,  ib.  Daring  project  of,  ib.  Inter- 
view of  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
cclxxxix.  Arrested  at  Toulouse,  but 
liberated  by  the  results  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  ccxc 


W. 

Wales,  New  South,  difference  between 
the  governor  and  the  head  of  the  judi- 
cial department,  II.  vi 

Washington,  General,  his  character,  II. 
cccxv 

Waterloo,  anniversary  of  the  battle  of,  11. 
liii.  Number  of  strangers  who  have  vi- 
sited the  field  of,  Iviii.  Liberality  of  the 
fund  for  in  the  East  Indies,  Ixxxiv 

Watson  shot  a  Mr  Piatt,  II.  cii 

Wedding,  Royal,  II.  xxxiv 

Wellington,  Duke,  plot  to  blow  up  the 
hotel  of,  in  Paris,  II.  lis 

Wilkinson,  Mrs,  shocking  history  of,  II. 
Ivi 

West,  Mr,  his  excellence  as  an  historical 
painter,  II.  ccccliv 

Western,  Mr,  extract  from  speech  of,  on 
the  state  of  agriculture,  II  xxii 

Wilberforce,  Mr,  his  speech  concerning 
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